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HEMCHANDRA RAYCHAUDHURI 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

When Hemchandra Raychaudhuri passed away in Calcutta in 
the evening of the 4th of May, 1957, very few Indians realised the 
nature of the loss caused by the sad demise of the great scholar. 
But, to those who were acquainted with him personally or with his 
invaluable works, the news came as a rude shock, even though they 
knew that he had been •suffering from a protracted illness and that 
there was little hope of his recovery. Still it was a great loss to 
them., since, even from his sick-bed, Raychaudhuri was acting as a 
source of inspiration to the sincere students of history. 

At the beginning of his magnum opus, Political History of Ancient 
India published by the University of Calcutta, Raychaudhuri 
observes, “No Thucydides or Tacitus has left for posterity a 
genuine history of ancient India”, and he took upon himself the 
task of reconstructing this lost history .in greater details than what 
was offered in the earlier part of Smith’s celebrated Early History 
of India. Smith’s attempt practically relates to the period begin¬ 
ning with Alexander’s invasion of India in 327-324 B.C. even 
though he wrote a few pages on the earlier period from c. 600 B.C. 
But Raychaudhuri pushed back the commencement of the historical 
period to the 9th century B.C. when the great Kuril king Parikshit 
flourished according to the chronological scheme proposed by him. 

In the first part of this magnificent work, Raychaudhuri dealt 
with the pre-Bimbisara period of Indian history on the basis of a 
careful analysis of the early Indian literary traditions which, as 
he showed, are not devoid of genuine historical elements. It was 
no easy task. He had to go through the entire Vedic and Epico- 
Puranic literature and various other Sanskrit and Prakrit works as 
well as the Buddhist and Jain texts. But proper utilisation of the 
great mass of material thus collected is more difficult, since that 
requires special competence. However, Raychaudhuri was 
eminently suited to the work. The great popularity of his Political 
History of Ancient India {from the Accession of Parikshit to the 
Extinction of the Gupta Dynasty) is clearly demonstrated by the 
fact that it has run no less than six editions since its first appearance 
in 1923. 

Hemchandra Raychaudhuri was born o^f-dhe Sth'^pril, 1892, 
in the village of Ponabalia in the Buckergunge District. Son of 
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Manoranjan Raychaudhuri, Zemindar of Ponabalia, and Tarangini 
Devi, Hemchandra received his early education at the Brajamohan 
Institution, one of the best schools of the time, founded by 
Aswinikumar Datta at Barisal. He passed the Entrance examina¬ 
tion of Calcutta University in 1907 having stood first among the 
students of the then province of East Bengal and Assam. There, 
after he came to Calcutta and studied first at the General Assembly’s 
Institution (later Scottish Churches College) and then at the 
Presidency College from which he graduated in 1911. Having stood 
first among all the Honours Graduates of Calcutta University during 
that year, Hemchandra obtained the Eshan scholarship. In 1913 
he stood first in the M.A. examination in History and subsequently 
became a Griffith Prizeman in 1919 and was also admitted to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) of Calcutta University 
in 1921. 

Immediately after obtaining his M.A. degree, Raychaudhuri 
worked first as a Lecturer at the Bangabasi College, Calcutta, for 
a short time (1913-14) and then joined the Bengal Education Service 
and served at the* Presidency College, Calcutta, for three years 
(1914-16). In 1916, he was transferred to the Government College, 
Chittagong. About this time, he was considerably distressed owing 
to the illness of his wife, whose untimely death soon afterwards 
acted heavily upon his nerves, and the transfer increased his troubles 
Fortunately, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was then in need of talented 
youngmen for the new course of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture introduced in the University of Calcutta. He offered a 
lectureship to Raychaudhuri who readily gave up his post in the 
Bengal Education Service and joined the University as a Lecturer 
in 1917. In 1936 when D. R. Bhandarkar retired, Raychaudhuri 
succeeded him as Carmichael Professor and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture, a position that he 
held down to June, 1952. Before this appointment, for a year in 
1928, he acted as Reader and Head of the Department of History 
at the University of Dacca. 

As a man, Raychaudhuri had an extremely affectionate and 
sensitive nature. Whoever came into his contact was charmed by 
his amiable behaviour. He was an exceptionally successful and 
inspiring teacher. But he lived more or less a life of seclusion,, 
though the urge for knowledge never allowed him any rest. He 
devoted all his time and energy in studies. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
while paying tribute to his memory, remarked that Hemchandra 
knew nothing but books. 

Raychaudhuri’s scholarship was universally recognised. His 
treatment of historical topics was characterised by originality, sound 
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judgement and learning, and he never sacrificed critical caution to 
the passion for novel theories. Indeed, Raychaudhuri’s name was 
a guarantee for dependable work. In 1946, he was made a Fellow 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and later, in 1951, was awarded 
the Society’s B. C. Law gold medal for his contribution to the cause 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture In 1941, he had presided 
over a section of the Indian History Congress held at Hyderabad,, 
while he was elected General President of the Congress for Hts 
Nagpur Session held in 1950. 

It is interesting to note that, as an author, Raychaudhuri was 
not exceptionally prolific, and this is because he insisted on quality 
rather than quantity. His second famous work, entitled Materials 
for the Study of the Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, was 
published by Calcutta University and has run two editions (1920 
and 1936) It is regarded as the most useful source book by all 
serious students of Vaishnavism Raychaudhuri also contributed a 
number of articles to learned periodicals, all of which have been 
incorporated in his Studies in Indian Antiquities (1932 and 1958), 
the second edition of which, also published by the University of 
Calcutta, appeared a ye<ir after his death. The papers in this volume 
are characterised by clarity of thought and arc suggestive of the 
vast range of Raychaudhuri’s scholarship. He contributed chapters 
to such works as the Dacca University’s History of Bengal, Vol. I 
(1942). Even when he was bed-ridden, he contributed an important 
chapter to the Early History of the Deccan edited by G. Yazdani. 
He wrote the Advanced History of India (for B.A. Students) in 
eollaboration with R. C. Majumdar and K. K. Datta.* 

♦ From tlic Prarhymndyd-latahgint (Golden Jubilee Volume of tJie 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture), edited by Prof. D. C. 
Sircar, Umvcisity of (Calcutta, 1969. pp. ‘^oi-oj : rf Journal of Ancient 
Indian Histor), Vol. 1 , 1967-68, pp. 1 ff. 



FOREWORD 


My teacher, the late Professor H. C. Raychaudhuri, was 
suffering from illness for several years before his untimely death 
in 1957. That is why it was not possible for him to revise, to his 
satisfaction, certain sections of Part Tl of his Political History in the 
light of the discoveries made even some years before the latest 
edition of the work came out in 1953. A number of important 
records have also come out since that date. As Raychaudhuri’s 
book still remains the most reliable and comprehensive treatment 
of the subject and is in great demand among the students of early 
Indian history, the University of Calcutta deserves our sincere 
thanks for bringing out the present reprint. When at the final 
stage of its printing. Dr. A. K. Raychaudhuri, son of the late 
Professor, saw me -for the elucidation of a few minor points. 1 
thought of addingi a list of at least a few of the many important 
epigraphic, numismatic and literary records which have been dis¬ 
covered. studied or re-studied during the past two decades and 
throw light on the problems discussed by the author. The inten¬ 
tion is of course to lead inquisitive students to further study of 
some of the topics. The epigraphic records, mostly appearing in the 
tpigrapfiia fndica, have been enumerated according to the order 
of their publication, 

1. Mandasor (Mandsaur District, Madhya Pradesh) inscrip¬ 
tion [Ep. hid., Vol. XXVTI, pp. 12 ff.), dated Malava year 524 
(467 A D.),, which speaks indirectly of the rule of Govindagupta. 
son of Chandragupta 11, in Western India or the Malwa region 
apparently at an earlier date. There is no reason to believe that 
Govindagupta ruled for some time from the Imperial Gupta 
throne fcf. Joimi. Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. Ill, pp. 101 ff.). 

2. Sumandala (Ganjam District, Orissa) copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tion (Ep. Ind., Vol XXVIII, pp. 79 ff.) of PrithivTvigraha-bhaiiaraka, 
dated Gupta year 250 (569 A.D.), issued when Gupta sovereignty 
was prevalent in the area (cf.* Gupta-rnjye varttanume with a 
similar phrase in Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1068: Aihgareja-rdjye 
varttamdne). This has to be read in relation to the Jain literary 
tradition in Jinasena’s Harivw'mo, to which Raychaudhuri himself 
first drew our attention and which speaks of the duration of Gupta 
rule as 231 years and indirectly of the fall of the Guptas about 
fhe Gupta year 231 (550 A.D.). Now we have traced another Jain 
literary tradition, side by side with the said one, in Yati Basaha’s 
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Tiloyapannatii, giving the duration of Gupta rule as 252 years, so 
that Gupta sovereignty ended about 571 A.D.; and we have sug¬ 
gested that the Guptas lost their hold on U P. and Bihar about 
550 A.D., but continued to dominate Orissa and the neighbouring 
regions till 571 A.D. See Essays presented to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
ed. H. R. Gupta, 1958, pp. 343 ff. 

3. Badagaiia (Sibsagar District, Assam) inscription {Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XXX, pp. 62 ff.) of BhfJtivarman. It was formerly siippo.SQd 
to contain a date in the Gupta year 234 or 244; but a careful 
examination has shown that the record is undated. Bhutivarman’s 
epithet ‘performer of the horsc-sacrificc’ is interesting because the 
seal of Bhaskaravarman assigns the performance of AsVamedha not 
to Bhutivamian, but to two other rulers. 

4. Pedda-Dugam (Srikakulam District, Andhra Pradesh) copper¬ 

plate inscription (ibid., Vol. XXXI, pp. 89 ff) issued by .“satruda- 
mana (about the fifth century A.D.) owing allegiance to a Bhaltdraka 
who seems to have been a Gupta emneror. 

5. Gujarra (Datia District, Madhya Pradesh) MRE (ihid., 

pp. 205 ff.) of Asoka. This text of MRE I ha»s a passage which 
throws light on the intermingling of gods and men in his empire as 
claimed by As'oka It says that people who followed Asoka’s 

Dharma would,, as a result, be able to mingle with gods. 

6. Kailvan (Patna District, Bihar) inscription (ibid., pp. 229 ff.) 
of Arya-Vi.sakhamitra who was ruling over the area in question in 
the Kanishka or .‘>aka year 108 (186 A.D.). The use of the era of 
78 A.D. in this record seems to be related to the question of expan¬ 
sion of Kushana power in Eastern India. .See Sircar, Problems of 
KusMiia and Rajput History, pp. 52 ff. 

7. Kurud (Raipur District, Madhya Pradesh) copper-plate 

inscription (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXI, pp. 267 f.) of king Narendra of 
.Sarabhapura, who flourished about 500 A.D. The inscription -shows 
that the early members of this ruling family owed allegiance to a 
Paramahhaltdraka apparently of the Gupta dynasty. 

8. Erragudi (Karnul District, Andhra Pradesh) Edicts (ibid., 
Vol. XXXII, pp, 1 ff.) of A^oka. These contain the two Minor and 
the fourteen Major Rock Edicts. Their discovery has helped 
.scholars in locating Suvarnagiri, capital of the southern province of 
A.^oka’s empire, at Zonnagiri near Erragudi, 

9. Copper coin of Harigupta (ibid., Vol. XXXTII, pp. 95 ff.) 
The Garuda reverse of the coin was imitated from the coins of 
Chandragupta II. The same Harigupta may be the Gupta-vath.s- 
odita Hariraja of the Ichchhawar inscription (he. cit.)\ but he 
was a local ruler of the East Malwa region about the fifth century 
A.D. and did not belong to the Imperial Gupta dynasty. 
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10. Bhumara (Satna District, Madhya Pradesh) inscription 
{ibid., pp. 167 ff.). Formerly it was believed that the inscribed pillar 
was the boundary post between the kingdoms of the Parivrajaka 
Mahdmja Hastin and the UchchakalpTya Mahmijo Sarvanatha ; but 
the recent study has shown that an area named ‘Maharaja- 
Sarvanatha-bhoga’ (literally, ‘the jd^ir in the possession of Mahdrdja 
vSarvaniitha’) formed a part of Hastin’s kingdom. 

11. Supia (former Rewa State, Madhya Pradesh) inscription 
(ibid., pp. 306 ff.) of the time of Skandagupta, dated Gupta year 141 
(460 A.D.). In this record, the Gupta genealogy is begun from 
Ghatotkacha (not from Ghatotkacha’s father Gupta) as in Prabha- 
vatigupta’s grants, and the Gupta emperors Chandragupta II and 
Kumaragupta T are mentioned by their titles, vi/.., Vikramadilya and 
Mahendraditya, respectively. 

12. Kandahar (Afghanistan) MRE (ibid , pp. 333 ff. : Vol. 
XXXIV, pp. 1 ff.) of Asoka in two versions, viz. Greek and 
Aramaic, meant respectively for the Yavana and Kamboja subjects 
of the Maurya emperor. The Aramaic version represents the local 
officers as mentioning Priyadars'in (Asoka) as ‘our lord’ and points 
to the inclusion of wide areas of Afghanistan in the Maurya empire. 

13. Mathura (U.P.) inscription (ibid., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 9 ff.) 
of year 4 of Kanishka’s reign. The record shows that, like Sravasti. 
VaranasT and Kau^ambT in U.P., Mathura also formed a part of 
Kanishka’s empire early in his reign. 

14. Chitorgarh (Rajasthan) inscription of Aulikara Yasodhar- 
man (ibid., pp. 53 ff). The inscription suggests that the city of 
Madhyama fMadhyamika), modern Nagari near Chitor, was an 
administrative centre of the Aulikara dominions. 

15. Nagarjunikonda (Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh) inscrip¬ 
tion (ibid., pp. 197 ff.) of AbhTra Vasushena. The record seems to 
be dated in the year 30 of the era of 248 A.D.,, i.e. in 278 A.D., 
and to indicate the temporary occupation of the Ikshvaku capital, 
viz. VijayapurT in the Magarjunikonda valley, by the .AbhTras of 
Maharashtra. 

16. Varanasi (U.P.) Sanskrit University Museum inscription 
(ibid., pp. 243 ff.) of the time of Rudradamaf(ri who seems to have 
had the blood of the ^aka Satraps of Western India in his veins 
and ruled over Eastern U.P. in the third century A.D. 

17. Amaravati (Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh) pillar in.scrip- 
tion (ibid., Vol. XXXV, pp. 40 ff.). The record has been regarded 
as a fragment of an A^okan Pillar Edict. In that case., this is the 
only Pillar Edict of the Maurya king so far discovered in South 
India, and A^oka may be associated with the earliest phase of the 
Buddhist establishment at Amaravati. 
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18. Coins of the so-called Mahisha dynasty {ibid., pp. 69 ff.). 
Some coins of about the third century A.D.. discovered in the 
southern part of the former Hyderabad State, were attributed to 
a ruler of the Mahisha dynasty of J^aka origin ; but, with the help 
of similar other coins, it has been shown that the letters Mahasa. in 
the legend stand not for Mahisha, but for M(dwse\mp(itisa], so that 
the existence of the Mahisha dynasty is imaginary. 

19. Silver coin of Vasishthfputra .satakarni (ibid., pp. 247«ff.). 
Formerly silver coinage (imitated from the saka type) only of GautamT- 
putra Yajna-^atakarni (c. 178-202 A.D.) was known, so that it was 
supposed to prove his conquest of the Thana District from the ^aka 
Satraps of Western India. Now we have similar coins of his pre¬ 
decessors, vi;"., Vasishthlputra Pulumavi (c. 131-59 AD.) and 
VasishihTputra .'Satakarni (c. 159-65 A.D.) who had in their possession 
the Nasik-Poona region, and apparently Thana also, which had been 
conquered by GautamTputra Satakarni (c. 106-31 A.D.) from the 
Kshaharata-.4aka Satrap Nahapana about 124 A.D The other tracts 
conquered by GantamTputra from Nahapana were reconquered by the 
Krirdamaka-t>aka Satraps Chashiana and Rudradaman. See also 
Sircar, Studie.s in Indian Coins, pp. 107 ff., and Ancient Mahva and 
the Vikramdditya Tradition, pp. 88-89, 104. The legend on 
Vasishthlputra ‘>atakarni’s coin, exhibiting the Dravidian forms of 
Middle BrahmT and Prakrit speech, helped us in reading the damaged 
part of the legend on the coin of GautamTputra Yajua-.satakami. 

20. Dharikfuura grant of Achaudavarman (Ep. Ind., Vo1. 
XXXVI, pp. 1 ff.) The inscription shows how formerly the name 
Achandavarman was wrongly read in various epigraphs by all 
scholars as Chandavarman. 

21. Ahraura (Mirzapur District, U.P.) MRF. of A.soka (ibid.. 
pp. 239 ff.). An interesting passage in the last sentence of the 
record shows that MRE 1 was issued when Asoka passed 256 nights 
away from his capital in the course of a tour of pilgrimage which 
he had undertaken after the installation of the Buddha’s corporeal 
relics on a platform apparently for worship at Paialiputra. For 
vivuthn, etc., see Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XXXVIII, pp 222-24. 

22. Nagarjunikonda (Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh) inscrip¬ 
tion {Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 273 f.) of GautamTputra Vijaya- 
.‘5atakarrii of the ^atavahana dynasty, dated in his sixth regnal year. 
The record supports the Puranic reference to the Andhra king named 
Vijaya and shows that the Buddhist establishment at Nagarjunikonda, 
so long attributed to the Tkshvakus, started under Later ,‘>atavahana 
patronage. 

23. Hisse-Borala (Akola District. Maharashtra) inscription 
(ibid., Vol. XXXVIT, pp. Iff.; Journ. Anc. Ind. Hbt., Vol. T, 
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pp. 94 ff.) of Vakataka Devasena., dated in Saka 380 (458 A.D.). 
This is the only definitely dated record of the Vakataka dynasty, 
and also offers the earliest reference to the association of the Sakas 
with the era of 78 A.D. Another important feature of the inscription 
is that it equates 5aka 380 (458 A.D.) with the year 3020 of a cyclic 
reckoning of the astronomers. 

24. Kandahar (Afghanistan) version of RE XIl and XIII of 
A^oka in Greek (ibid., pp. 103 ff. : Foreigners in Ancient India and 
Lakshnii and Sarasvati in Art and Literature, ed. Sircar, pp. 25 ff.) 
This fragmentary record suggests that all the Major Rock edicts of 
the Maurya emperor may have been engraved at the place which 
was the headquarters of a district inhabited mostly by the Yavanas 
(Greeks). 

25. Copper coins of Ramagupta (Journ. Ind. Hist., Vol. XL. 
Part III, December 1962, pp. 533 ff.). The coins, it has been sug¬ 
gested, prove that there was a ruler named Ramagupta in Malwa, 
but not that he belonged to the Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha 
and ruled at Pataliputra about 376 A.D The coins resemble the 
Malava and Naga issues, some of them being imitated from Gupta 
coins like the is.sues of Harigupta and Indragupta who did not be¬ 
long to the Imperial Gupta house. 

26. Paramadaivata (Indian Studies : Past & Present, Vol. V, 
No. 1, October-December, 1963,, pp. 89 ff.). it has been shown 
that the title has no Imperial association, but merely means ‘devoted 
to the gods’. 

27. Ariaka (Journ. Ind Hist., Vol. XLIII, Part III, December, 
1965, pp. 693 ff.). Here an attempt has been made to show that 
‘Ariake of the Sadenoi’ in Ptolemy’s Geography (c. 145 A.D.) means 
‘Aparanta of the .‘satavahanas’ which included the present Thana 
District, but that the Ariake of the Peri plus (c. 82 A.D.) included 
Southern Gujarat later called Lata (Ptolemy’s Larike which formed 
a part of the dominions of Tiastenes, i.e. Chashiana, and also of the 
latter’s successor, Rudradaman). 

28. Matrimonial Relations between Seleucus and Chandragupta 
(Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. I, pp. 87 ff.). It has been shown that 
there was no difficulty for the Maurya king in marrying a Greek 
princess because in India a king could choose his bride from any other 
royal family irrespective of caste considerations. 

29. Andhau (Kutch, Gujarat) inscription (ibid., Vol. II, 
pp. 104 ff.) of Chashtana, dated in the year 11 (89 A.D.). The record 
shows that Chashtana’s territory included Kutch as early as the 
eighties of the first century A.D. and that he was a Satrap under 
Kanislika I (78-102 A D.). 

30. Guntupally (West Godavari District, Andhra Pradesh) 
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inscriptions {ibid.^ Vol. Ill, pp. 23 ff.). The records prove the rule 
of the Mahameghavahana king Sada, called lord of Kalihga and 
Mahishaka, over the said region. The king, who ruled about the 
second century A.D. was wrongly identified with Kharaveia who 
flourished in the first century B.C. 

31. Mankuwar (Allahabad District, U-P.) inscription (ibid., 
pp. 133 ff.) of the time of Kumaragupta 1. The date of the in.scrip- 
tion is not the Gupta year 129 (448 A.D.), but the year 109 (4^8 
A.D.). This reading suggests the introduction of the decimal system 
in India as early as the beginning of the fifth century A.D. 

32. Vidisha (Madhya Pradesh) inscription (ibid., pp. 145 ff.; 
Journ. Or. Inst., Vol XVIII, March. 1969, pp. 247 ff.) of Mahmijo- 
dhiriija Ramagupta. At attempt has been made to show that there 
is no reason to regard this Jain king Ramagupta of Malwa as the 
Imperial Gupta monarch of 376 A.D. since the palaeography of the 
Vidisha records is really about a century later than that of the Sanchi 
inscription (412 A.D.) of Chandragupta TI. 


D. C. SIRCAR 


Department of Ancient Indian History and CuUiue, 
Calcutta University, ki/*, Hazra Road, 
Calcutta-ig. 



PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 


This is a reprint of the sixth edition (1953) which is the latest 
published by the author who passed away on the 4th May, 1957. 
According to the author’s last wishes, the volume is presented to the 
public as it was finally revised by him. 

The revision of the indexes has been done by Mrs. l.'ma 
Raychaudhuri, Ajayprasad, Sunanda,, Sucheta and Bijayprasad. They 
are unfortunately not exhaustive. It is also a matter of regret that 
misprints and blemishes could not be avoided. For these we can 
only crave the indulgence of sympathetic readers. 

We are grateful to Dr. D. C. Sircar, the present Carmichael 
Professor and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, Calcutta University, for a suitable foreword for this 
edition. We are alsb thankful for the co-operation we have received 
from the press. 


ANIL KUMAR RAYCHAUDHURI 

6 Mysore Road 
Calcutta 26 



PREFACE TO FHE SIXTH EDITION 


Flic Political hhslory of Ancient India now arrives al 
a sixth edition. The continnecl illness of the 'Jiuthor 
makes the task of revision extremely difficult. It has not 
been found possible to eliminate mistakes anti misjnints 
that may have (re[)L into the volume. 

Few important discoveries have been made in the 
ilomain of Ancient Indian History and Chilturc of the 
period dealt with in the following pages, since the publica¬ 
tion of the lifth edition in 1950 . It may, however, be noted 
that certain copper coins of a king whose tiame has been 
read as Ramagupta have been collected by Sri Advani and 
others at Bhilsa, bearing the figure of a lion on the obverse. 
I he identity of the ruler is still uiulccided. 1 he available 
evidence is not sufficient to indicate whether the ruler in 
question was a local prince or a scion of the imperial line 
of (rtiptas. Mention may also be made of a seal said to 
have been discovered in the Ghositarama monastery in 
course of excavations at the site of KausambI carried on by 
the University of Allahabad. I'he .seal is “impressed” 
with one of Toramana, the famous Hun ruler, and seems 
to confirm the evidence of Somadeva, a Jaina contemporary 
of Krishna III Rashuakuta, regarding Hun penetration 
deep into the interior of the Ganges valley. The represen¬ 
tation of Grumbates (of the Chionitai) as a Kushan ruler 
accepted by several scolars, is by no means certain. 

The author has read with interest the learned notes on 
the Scythian period by Ludwig Bachhofer, Otto Maenchen 
Halfen, Dr. Lohuizen, and A. L. Basham, to whom 
recognition is due. His grateful thanks are also due to 
Profes.sor Louis Renou of Paris for certain suggestion and 
constructive criticism. 


The University of CALCuriA; 
July 2 , 


H. C. R. C. 



PREFACE TO FHE FIFFH EDITION 


A fifth edifioii of the PohUral History of Ancient India 
is now placed before scholais. Fhe author, who has been 
in very poor health for a long time, has found the task 
of revision a difficult one. He is con.scious of the fact 
that misprints and other faults pistly open to censure 
have not been avoided. Fiesh study of the subject and 
new discoveries have necessitated a tliorough levision of 
several chapteis, preparation of additional notes, omission 
of parts of the text and other amendments. No pains 
have been spared to bring the work up-to-date. 

Help of various kinds, inthiding revision of indexes, 
has been rendered by Mr. Dnrgadas Mukherji, 
Dr. Sudhakar Chatterji, Mr. Rabi.schandra Kar and 
Dr. Golapchandra Raychaudhuii to whom the author’s 
acknowledgments are due. 


Fhk IJnivkr.sity oi' CiALCUirA: 
March i, /pyo. 


H. C. R. C. 
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III placing Lhc fouilli edition of the l^ohlicnl History of 
Ancu'.nl hnlia in the hands of .students of Indian Antiijuities 
the author takes the opportunity of expressing his gnitcful 
thanks to scholars and explorers who have made accessible 
the rich stores of ancient learning and the priceless 
memorials of vanished glory that hitherto lay hidden 
beyond the ken of students and investigators. Suggestions 
and criticisms that earlier editions of the present work 
received in recent times, though not always ol an instruc¬ 
tive and informed character, have enabled the author to 
restate his position in rcgaid to many matters treated in 
the volume. While unwilling to dogmatise on contro¬ 
versial points the writer of the following pages thinks that 
he has adduced fresh evidence.' in support of some of the 
views that were put foiwaid years ago, long before certain 
recent notes and di.ssei tations on kindred subjects saw the 
light of the clay. He has also .sought to incorpoiate new 
material which, it is hoped, may be of some little u.se 
to the ever-widening ciicle of eager inc|uirer.s who arc 
interested in the chequered annals of this ancient land. 

I’he Cimmerian veil of darknes.'' that enshrouds not a 
few obscure spaces in the spectrum of the early history 
of this country cannot be lifted by the wand of the 
magician or the trick of the conjurer. Even if such a feat 
were possible the author confesses that he does not possess 
the requisite implements. 

Help in the laborious task of compiling the indexes has 
been given by Dr. D. C. Sircar and Professor G. C. 
Raychaudhuri to whom the author’s acknowledgments 
are due. 

0.1> i«3~B 
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The volume that now goes forth before the public 
could not be made as free from mistakes as the present 
writer would have wished. Some of the errors and mis¬ 
prints have been noted and corrected but many blunders, 
justly open to censure, may have escaped attention. For 
these the author can only crave the indulgence of readers. 


The Universh'y of Calcutta; 
. March 5 /, ^ 938 . 


H. C. R. C 



PREFACE ro i'HE THIRD EDITION 


The Political History of Ancient India now arrives at 
a third edition. An endeavour has been made to make it 
more accurate and up to date. Questions connected with 
certain dynasties, particularly of the Scythian period, have 
been treated afresh and several j)aragraphs have been 
revised in' the light of the new information that may be 
gathered from literature as well as inscriptions discovered 
at Shahdaur, Maira, Khalatse, NagarjunTkonda, Gunaighara 
and other places. Footnotes and appendices have been 
added to explain the author’s viewpoint with regard to 
certain controversial matters. A new feature of the revised 
edition is the insertion in certain chapters, particularly of 
Part II, of introductory verses from literature to bring out 
some salient features of those chapters and incidentally, 
to show that poets and sages of Ancient India were not 
altogether unmindful of the political vicissitudes through 
which their country passed. The author craves the indul¬ 
gence of the reader for certain misprints that have crept 
into the text. Ehe labour of revising the indexes has 
been performed by Srijuts D, C. Raychaudhuri, G. C. 
Raychaudhuri and Anilkumar Raychaudhuri. 


l’nE Universiiy oe Gai.cutia: 
December /j, 


H. C. R. C. 



EX I RACrS FROM I HE PREFACE TO EHE 
SECOND EDJ1 ION 


A New edition of the Political History of Ancient 
India from the Accession of Pankshit to the Extinction of 
the Gupta Dyncisty is placed before the public. The 
work has been out of print for some times and need has 
long been felt for a fresh edition. Eherefore it goes fortli 
once more having been revised and re-written in the 
light of the new information that is coming in so rapidly 
and in sucli vast bulk. No pains have been .spared to 
bring the book up to date and make it more attractive to 
students. Material emendations have been made in almost 
every chapter. Some of the extracts in Sanskrit have 
been provided with English renderings. 

• 

A new feature of the present volume is the inclusion 
of a number of maps, and a few chronological and 
synchronistic tables, which, it is to be hoped, will increase 
the usefulness of the work. The incorporation of fresh 
material has necessitated a recasting of the indexes. 

The present writer never intended his work to be a 
comprehensive survey of the political and dynastic history 
of every Indian province. He is chiefly concerned with 
those kingdoms and empires whose influence transcended 
provincial limits and had. an important bearing upon the 
general course of political events in the heart and nerve- 
centres of the Indian sub-continent. Dynasties of mere 
local interest {e.g., the Tamil Prachamtas of the far south, 
or the Himalayan Pratyantas in the far north) have received 
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very brief notice, as these did not acquire an all-India 
importance till after the Gupta period when a Jayadeva 
Parachakra-kama had intimate dynastic relations with 
several rulers of the Indian interior, a Lalitaditya pushed 
his conquests as far as Kanauj, and a Rajendra CHola 
carried his arms to the banks of the Ganges. 

Further, the author does not claim for the period from 
Parikshit to Birnbisara the same degree of authenticity 
as for the age of the Mauryas, the Satavahaiias and the 
Guptas. The absence of trustworthy contemporary 
dynastic records makes it preposterous to put forward 
such a proposition. In regard to the early period it has 
been his principal endeavour to show that the huge fabric 
of sacerdotal and rhapsodic legends is not based solely 
on the mythical fancy of me?idacious priests and story¬ 
telling Diaskeuasts : that bardic talcs sometimes conceal 
kernels of sober facts not less trustworthy than the 
current accounts of the dynasties immediately preceding 
the raid of Alexander ; and that chronological relation 
of the national transactions before ()00 B.C. is not 
impossible. In trying to demonstrate this he has not 
confined himself to literature of a particular type, but 
has collated the whole mass of evidence, Vedic as wtII 
as Puranic, Brahmanical as w^ell as non-Brahmanical, 
Buddhist as well as Jain, Indian as well as Hellenic. 

Fhe writer of these pages wishes to acknowledge with 
sincere thanks his indebtedness to scholars and cillics 
who have helped him w’ith valuable suggestions, and 
especially to Dr. Barnett, Professor Schrader, Dr. Jarl 
Charpentier, Mr. H. Subbaiya and Mr. Asananda Nag. He 
is also grateful for the kind assistance which he received 
ill many difficulties from his friends and colleagues, 
among whom Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, Mr. H. C. Ray and Mr. J. C. Chakravorti 
deserve especial mention. His acknowledgments are also 
due to Sri jut Golapchandra Raychaudhuri who gave him 
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much val^uable help in the preparation of maps and the 
revision of the indexes. The author does not claim that 
the indexes are exhaustive, but he has spared no pains to 
include all important references. 

The University of Calcutta: 

April 12, ig2y. H. C. R. C. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


I’he object of the following pages is to sketch the 
political histoiy of Ancient India from the accession 
of Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty. 
The idea of the work suggested itself many years ago 
from observing a tendency in some of the current books to 
dismiss the history of the period from the Bharata 
wai to the rise of Buddhism as incapable of arrangement 
in definite chronological order. The author’s aim has 
been to present materials for an authentic chronological 
history of ancient India, including the neglected post- 
Bhiirata peritxl, but excluding the Epoch of the Kanauj 
Empires which properly falls within the domain of the 
historian of Mediaeval India. 

I he volume now ollcred to the public consists of two 
parts. In the first part an attempt has been made to 
furnish, from a comparison of the Vedic, Epic, Puranic, 
Jaina, Buddhist and secular Brahmanical literature, 
such a narrative of the political vicissitudes of the post- 
Parikshita-pre-Bimbisarian period as may not be less 
intelligible to the reader than Dr. Smith’s account of the 
transactions of the post-Bimbisarian age. It has also 
been thought expedient to append, towards the end of 
this part, a short chapter on kingship in the Brahmana- 
Jataka period. I’he purpose of the second part is to 
provide a history of the period from Bimbisara to the 
Guptas which will be, to a certain extent, more up to 
date, if less voluminous, than the classic work of 
Dr. Smith. 

The greater part of the volume now published was 
written some years ago, and the .author has not had 
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the opportunity to discuss some of the novel theories 
advanced in recent works like the Cambridge History of 
India, and Mr, Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition. 

rhe writer of these pages offers his tribute of respect 
to the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for providing 
opportunities for study which render it possible for a 
young learner to carry on investigation in the subject 
of his choice, do Professor D. R. Bhandarkar the 
author is grateful for the interest taken in the progress 
of the work. His acknowledgments are also due to 
Messrs. Girindramohan Sarkar and Rameschandra Ray- 
chaudhuri for their assistance in preparing the indexes. 
Lastly, this preface cannot be closed without a word of 
thanks to Mr.‘A. C'. Ghatak, the Superintendent, for his 
help in piloting the work through the Press. 


H. C. R. C 
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Political History of Ancient India 

PART I 

From the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of 

liimbisara 

CHAPTER 1 . INTRODUCTION 
SFarnoN I. Foreword 

No Thncytlitles or racirus has left for posterity a 
genuine history of Anrient India. But the patient investi¬ 
gations of ninnerons scholars and archaeologists have 
opened up ridi stores of material for the reconstruction 
of the ancient history of our country. The first notable 
attempt to “sort and arrange the accumulated and ever- 
growing stores of knowledge ’ was made by Dr. Vincent 
Smith. But the excellent historian, failing to find sober 
history in hardic tales, ignored the period immediately 
succeeding “the famous war waged on the banks of the 
jumna, between the sons of Kuru and the sons of Pandu,’’ 
and took as his starting point the middle of the seventh 
century B.C. fhe aim of the present writer has been 
to sketch in outline the dynastic history of Ancient India 
including the neglected period, lie takes as his starting 
point the accession of Parikshit which, according to Epic 
and Puranic tradition, took place shortly after the 
Bharata War. 

Valuable information regarding the Parikshita and the 
post-Parikshita period.-^ has been given by eminent 
scholars like VV'eber, Lassen, Eggeling, Caland, Olclenberg, 
Jacobi, Hopkins, Macdonell, Keith, Rhys Davids, Fick, 
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Pargiter, Rfiandarkar and others. But the attempt to 
frame a!i outline of political history from Parikshit to 
Bimbisara out of materials supplied by Brahmanic as "U'eH 
as non-Brahmanic literature is, I believe, made for the 
first time in the following pages. 

Section II. Sources 

No inscription or coin has unfortunately been dis¬ 
covered ^vhich can be referred, with any amount of 
certainty, to the post-Parikshita-pre-Bimbisarian period, 
7 ’he South Indian plates purporting to belong to the 
reign of Janamejaya^ have been proved to be spurious. 
Our chief reliance must, therefore, be placed upon literary 
evidence. Unfortunatelv this evidencp is, in the main, 
Indian, and is not supplemented to any considerable 
extent by those foreign notices which have “done more 
than any archeological discovery to render possible the 
remarkable resuscitation’’ of the history of the post- 
Bimbisarian epoch. 'Lhe discoveries at Mahenjo-Daro 
and Harappa no doubt constitute a welcome addition to 
the purely literary evidence regarding the ancient history 
of India. But the civilisation disclosed is possibly that of 
Sauvira or So\'ira (Sophir, Ophir)’ in the pre-Parikshita 
period. And the monument.s exhumed “offer little direct 
contribution to the materials for political history,” 
particularly of the Madhya-desa or the Upper Ganges valley. 

Indian literal urc useful for the purpose of the historian 
of the post-Parikshita-pre-Bimbisarian age may be divided 
into five classes, viz. :— 

I. Brahmanical literature of the post-Parikshita-pre- 
Bimbisarian period. This class of literature naturally 
contributes the most valuable information regarding the 
history of the earliest dynasties and comprises: 

(a) The last book of the Athawn Veda. 


^ Ep. Ind., VII, App. pp. 162-63; I A., III. 268: IV. 33^ 
2 Cf. lA., XIII. 228; I. Kings, 28; 10, u, 
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(b) The Aitareya, $atapatha, Pahchavirh^a and other 
ancient Brahrnanas} 

(c) The major part of the Brihadaranyaka, the 
Chhdndogya and other classical Upanishads. 

That these works belong to the post-Parikshita period 
is proved by repeated references to Parikshit, to his son 
Janamejaya, to Janamejaya’s successor Abhipratarin, and 
to Janaka of Videha at whose court the fate of the 
Parikshitas was discussed by the assembled sages. That 
these works are in the main pre-Buddhistic and, therefore, 
pre Bimbisarian, has been proved by competent critics 
like Dr. Rajendralal Mitra,^ Professor MacdonelP and 
others. 

II, The second class comprises Brahmanical works 
to which no definite date can be assigned, but large 
portions of which, in the opinion of scholars, belong to 
the post-Bimbisarian period. To this class belong the 
Rnmdyana, the Mahdbhdrnta and the Purdnas. The 
present Rdmdynna consists of 54,000 §lokas or verses.* 
But even in the first or second century A.D. the epic 
seems to have contained only 12,000 Uoka^ as the 
evidence of the Buddhist Mahdvibhdshd, a commentary 
on the Jiidnaprasthdna of KatyayanTputra, suggests. It 
not only mentions Buddha Tathagata,* but distinctly 
refers to the struggles of the Hindus with mixed hordes 
of Yavanas (Greeks) and ^akas (Scythians), ^akdn 
Yavana-MRritdnJ In the Kishkindhyd Kdnda,^ Sugriva 


^ Of special importance are the gSthas or Mings in the thirteenth kanda ol 
the iat. Br. and the eighth panchikS of the Aitareya. 

* Translation of the ChhBndogya Vpanishad, pp. *3-S4. 

3 History of Samkrit Literature, pp. 189, 202-03, 226. 

♦ 1. 4. 2— Chatunniiisii-sahasidrii Slokdnam nktavdn rishih. 

5 J.R.A.S., 1907, pp. 99 ff. Cf. Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1263 

8 II. 109. 34. 

’’ I. 54. 21. 

8IV. 43. 11-12. Note also the references to Vaijayantapura in the Deccan 
(II. 9. 12), the DrSvidas {ibid., 10. 37), Malasa and Darddura {ibid., 91. 24^ 
MurachTpattana (Muziris, Cranganore, IV. 42 3), practices of the people of 
ihe Deccan (II. 93. 13). “the seven flourishing re.alnis’’ of YavadvTpa (|ava'. 
SuvarpadvTpa (Sumatra^ in IV. 40. 30, and Karkataka lagna (II. 15. 31. 
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places the country of the Yavanas and the cities of the 
5 akas between the country of the Kurus and the Madras, 
and the Himalayas. This shows that the Graeco- 
Scythians at that time occupied parts of the Pan jab. 
The Lafikd Kdnda' apparently refers to the Puranic 
episode of the uplifting of Mount Mandara, or of Govaf- 
dhana, Pari^rih\a gir'nh dorhhymh vapnr Vishrior vidam- 
bnyan} 

As regards the present MfiJiaJyhdratd, Hopkins says.^ 
“Buddhist supremacy already decadent is implied by 
passages which allude contemptuously to the edukas or 
Buddhistic monuments as having ousted the temples of 
the gods. Thus in III. ipo. 65 ‘They Avill revere edukas, 
they will neglect the gods’; ih. 67 ‘the earth shall be 
piled with edukas, not adorned with godhouscs.’ With 
such expressions may be compared the thoroughly Bud¬ 
dhistic ejjitliet, Caturmaharajika in XII. 339. 40 and 
Buddhistic philosophy as expounded in the same book.’’ 

“The Greeks are described as a western people and 

their overthrow is alluded to.The Romans, Romakas, 

are mentioned but once, iti a formal list of all possible 
peoples, II. 51. 17, and stand thus in marked contrast to 
Greeks and Persians, Pahlavas, who are mentioned very 

often.I'hc distinct prophecy that ‘Scythians, Greeks 

and Bactrians ^vill rule unrighteously in the evil age to 
come’ wTich occurs in III. 188. 35 is too clear a statement 
to be ignored or exjdained away.’’ 

The Adiparv(d refers to king Asoka who is repre¬ 
sented as an incarnation of a Mahdsura or great demon, 


' Og. 32; cf. Matsya, 249. 53: Bhagavata. X. 25, Mbh., III. 101. 15. 

2 For some other PurSnic allusions see Calcutta Reviexv, Match, 1922, pp. 
500-02. For refciences to suttee see Hopkins, J.A.O.S., 13. 173. For ‘empire’ 
Ram. II. 10. 36. 

3 The Great Epic of India, pp. 391-93. 

* I. 67. 13-14. Cf. also XII. 5. 7 where AiSoka is mentioned with Satadhanvan. 
5 It is interesting to note in tliis connection that in the DevlmdhStmya of 
the Mdrkandeya Purina (88. 5) Maurya is the name of a class of Asuras or 
demons: — 

Kalaka. Daurhrila Mauryah KalakeyislalhSsurah 
yuddhSya sujja nirydntu ijhayS tvaritS mama 
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and is described as tiiahdviryo’pardjitah, of great prowess 
and invincible. We have also a reference^ to i Greek 
overlord, Yavmiddhipah of Sauvira and his compatriot 
Dattamitra (Dernetrios?). Ihc Sdntipawa presupposes 
the inclusion of the city of. Malini, in the land of the Ahgas, 
within the realm of Magadha.'* It mentions Yaska, the 
author of the Nirukta,^ Varshaganya,^ the Saihkhya philoso¬ 
pher who probably flourished in the fourth or fifth century 
after Christ^ and Kamandaka,'’ the authority, on Dharma 
(sacred law) and Artiia (polity) wlio is probably to be 
identified with the famous disciple of Kautilya. 

1 he eighteen Purdntis were certainly known to 
Alberuni' (A.D. looo), Rajasekhara (A.D, 900), and the 
latest compiler of the Mahdbhdrata who flourished before 
A.D. 500. Some of the Puranic chronicles are mentioned 
by Bana (A.D. 600) and earlier writers. But the extant 
texts which contain lists of kings of the Kali Age cannot 
be placed earlier than the third or fourth century A.D., 


“Lci ilic Kalaka, ilic Dauihnta. the Mautya and tlie Kalakcya Asiuas, 
fiaslcning at my command, manii foith ready foi battle.” 

Note also the expression hUiadvUidm (of the enemies o£ the gods, i.e., 
Aiiiras)* used by the Blidgnvata Purdna (i. 3. 24) in reference to people 
“deluded”, by the Buddha. 

^ Mbh., I. 139. 21-23. 

25. 1-6. 

^ 342 * 73 

*318. 59- 

^ J.li.A.S., 1905, pp. 47-51: Keith. Sdihhliya .Sys/em, pp. fi2, 63, 69. 

^ Sdnti, 123. 11. 

’ Cf. Albeiuni, Ch. XII; PiachandA-Pdti(j,ava, ed. by Carl Cappcller, p. 5 
{aslitddasa-puidna-sdra-saritgralia-kdrin); Mbh., XVIII. 6. 97; Hnrshacharita, 
III (p. 86 of Parab’.s ed., 1918), Pavamdna-prokta Purdna, i.e., I'dyu Purdna ; 
Cf. Sakala-purdna-rdjarshi-charitdbhijndh (HI. 87) and Hareriva Vrtshaviro^ 
dhtni Balacharitdni (II, 77): E.H.V.S. second ed., pp. 17, 70, 150. The fact 
that tlie collection of the essence (idra-samgraha) of all the eighteen Purdnas is 
attributed to a very ancient sage by Rajasekhara proves that the PurSuas 
themselves were believed by him to have been composed long before the ninth 
century A.D. The existence of some of the text.s in the sixth century .A.D. 
is hinted at by the Neiur inscription of Mahgale 4 a (lA., VII. \ 6 i—Manava- 
PurS^a-RSmSyana-Bhdratetihdsa-kuialah . . . Vallabhafy, i.e., Pulikejl I). The 
icference in the Matsya Purdna, which is regarded as one of the cailiest among 
the PurSnic works, to week day,s (70, 46; 56 ; 72, 27, etc. is of value in deter¬ 
mining the upper limit. 
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because they refer to the so-called Andhra kings and even 
to the post-Andhras. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the 
Epics and the Purdnas, in their present shape, are late 
works which are no better suited to serve as the founda¬ 
tion of the history of the pre-Bimbis 5 rian age than are 
the tales of the Mahdvamsa and the Asokdvaddna adapted 
to form the bases of chronicles of the doings of the great 
Mauryas. At the same time we shall not be justified in 
rejecting their evidence wholesale because much of it is 
undoubtedly old and valuable. The warning to handle 
critically, which Dr. Smith considered necessary with 
regard to the Pali chronicles of Ceylon, is also applicable 
to the Sanskrit Epics and Purdnas. 

In a recent work Dr. Keith shows scepticism about 
the historical value of these texts, and wonders at the 
“naive credulity” of those who believe in the historicity 
of any event not explicitly mentioned in the Vedas, e.g., 
“a great Bharatan war”. It cannot be denied that the 
Epics and the Purdnas, in their present shape, contain a 
good deal of what is untrustworthy ; but it has been 
rightly said that “It is absurd to suppose that fiction 
completely ousted the truth.” The epigraphic or numis¬ 
matic records of the ^dtavdhanas, Abhiras, Vdkdtakas, 
Ndgas, Guptas and many other dynasties fully bear out the 
observation of Dr. Smith that “modern European writers 
have been inclined to disparage unduly the authority of the 
Purdnic lists, but closer study finds in them much genuine 
and valuable historical tradition.” As to the “great Bhdrata 
war” we have indeed no epigraphic corroboration, because 
contemporary inscriptions are lacking. But, as will be 
pointed out in a subsequent chapter, Vedic literature 
contains many hints that the story of the great conflict 
is not wholly fictitious. Many of the figures in the 
Kurukshetra story, e.g., Balhika Pratipeya’ (Balhika 
Pratiplya), Dhfitarash^ra VaichitravTrya, Kyi§hiia, DevakT- 


iMbh., V. t^. 9. 
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putra and perhaps ^ikhandin Yajhasena, are mentioned 
in some of the early Vedic texts,’ and we have a distinct 
allusion in the ^atapatha Brdhrnana to the unfriendly 
feeling between the first of these, a prince of the Kurus, 
and the Srinjayas.^ It will be remembered that the 
great war described in the epic often takes the shape of 
a trial of strength between these two peoples (Kurundm 
Srinjaydndiii cha jigJshiindrn paraspararn).^ In the Jaiminiya 
Upanishad Brdhrnana^ Kurus reproach the Dalbhyas, a 
clan closely connected with the Panchalas who appear 
to have been among the principal antagonists of the Kuru 
leaders in the Bharata War. The Chhdndogya Upavishad, 
as is well-known, contains a gdthd which eulogises the 
mare that comes to the rescue of the Kurus. Battle-songs 
describing the struggle of the Kurus against the 
Srihjayas and assRDciate tribes or clans must have been 
current at least as early as the fifth century B.C., 
because Vaisampayana and his version of the Mahdbhdrata 
are well-known to AsValayana and Panini. If, as 
suggested by Vedic evidence discussed in the following 
pages, the “great Bhdratan w'ar” really took place in or 
about the ninth century B.C., the broad outlines of the 
stor^ about the conflict dating from a period not later than 
the fifth century B.C., cannot he dismissed as wiiolly 
unworthy of credence. 

Pargitcr, unlike Keith, is inclined to give more 
weight to Puranic tradition than to Vedic evidence, 
and his conclusions have apparent!) been accepted by 
Dr. Barnett.^ It has eloquently been urged by the 
former® that Vedic literature “lacks the historical sense” 
and “is not always to be trusted,” But do the Purdxias 
which repre.sent Sakya as one individual, include 
Abhimanyu and Siddharlha in lists of kings, make 

I 6'/. also Arjuna idenli&ed with Indra in the Sat. Br., V. 4. 3. 7 and 
FSrlha in the Aivalayana Srauia Sutra, XII. 10 (Vedic Index, I. 522). 

* Vedic Index. II, p. 63. Sat. Br., XII, g. 5. 

^ Mbh., VI. 45. a. 

*1. 38. 1 (xii, 4). 

^Calcutta Review, Feb., 19*4, p. 249. 

f Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 9 ff. 
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Prasenajit the immediate lineal successor of Rahiila, place 
Pradyota several generations before Bimbisara, dismiss 
Asoka with one sentence, make no mention of the 
dynastic name ^atavahana, and omit from the list of the 
so-called “Andhras,” princes like Siri-Kubha (^rr-Kuinbha) 
Satakani whose existence is proved by the incontestable 
evidence of coins,* possess the historical sense in 
a remarkable degree, and are “always to be trusted”? 
Pargiter himself, not unoften, rejects Epic and 

Puranic evidence^ when it is opposed to certain 

theories. In this connection it will not be quite 

out of place to quote the followijig observations of 
Mr. V. Gordon Childe.^ “The Ksalriya tradition (i.e., 

Epic and Puranic tradition).is hardly an uiipollulcd 

source of history. The orthodox view’ is not really 

based on the priestly tradition, ' as embodied in 
epexegetical works, but rather on the internal evidence 
of the Veda itself. The latter carries conviction precisely 
because the historical and geographical references in the 
hymns are introduced only incidentally and in a 
thoroughly ingenuous manner...The same cannot be said 
of Ksatnya tradition, which in its recorded form dates 
from an age (perhaps as late as 200 A.D.) when piyth- 
making had had many centuries to work in, and which 
might serve dynastic ends.” Priority of date and com¬ 
parative freedom from textual corruption are two strong 
points in favour of Vedic literature. 

III. The third class of literature comprises Brahma- 
nical works of the post Bimbisarian period to which a 
date in a definite epoch may be assigned, e.g., the 
Kaufilya Arlhasdstra assignable to the period 249 B. C. 
to c.ioo A.D.,* the Mahdbhdshya of Patanjali between 
C.150 B.C. and 100 A.D.,® etc. The value of these impor- 

1 Mirashi in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. II. 

aCf. A.I.H.T., pp. 173. n. 1 ; S99, n. 7. 

® The Aryans, p. 3s. 

* The work was known not only to B 3 na, the author of the KSdambarl 
who flourished in the seventh century A.D., but to the NandisUtra and Painnas 

* For recent discussions about the date of Patafijali see Indian Culture, III, 

I ff., Proceeding of the Indian History Congress, Third Session, pp. 
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tant works can hardly be overestimated. They form “sheet 
anchors in the troubled sea of Indian chronology.” Their 
evidence with regard to the pre-Birnbisarian age is 
certainly inferior to that of the Brdhrnanas and the 
Upcuiishads, but the very fact that such information as 


ot the Jaiiias vvliidi may havu exiMcd jn Uie eajly centuries A.D. ami probably 
also to lire iXydya-Bliaihya of Valsyayana, which is aiticised by Dignaga and 
perhaps by Vasubandhu too (I.A., 1915. p. 82, 1918, p. tog). According to 
some scholars the Aithasdstra literature is later than the Dharmaiastras, and 
dates only from about the third century A.D. But the prevalence of the study 
of Arthavidyd in a much earlier epoch is proved by the Junigadh RcKk 
Insciiption of Rudradaman I and the existence of treatises on Arthaiastra is 
rendered probable by the mention of technical terms like “Pranaya,” "Vishfi, ' 
etc. It is interesting to note that the Kautitiya, which purports to be a 
compendium of pre-existing Arlhasdsltas, dots not quote the views of pievious 
Ichdryas or teachers in the chapter on “Pranaya" (Bk. V, Ch. a). It is, 
therefore, not unlikely that Rudradaman I, who claims to have studied the 
Aithavidyd learnt the use of the term from the Kaufillya itself and not fiom a 
pre-Kautilyan treatise. In this connection it is nueresting to note that the 
Junagaclh epigraphs show a special acquaintance with the Arthasdslra hteia- 
tuic. The Junagadh Inscription of Skanda Gupta, for instance, refers to the 
testing of officials by upadhds — satv-opadfidbht.scIta viiuddhabuddhih, “possessed 
of a mind that (has been tried and) is (found to be) pure by all the tests of 
Iionesty.’’ The verse 

Nydy-drjane-rthasya cha kah samarthah 
sydd-arjitasy-apy-atha rakshane cha 
, gopdyitasy-dpi cha vriddhi-hetau 

Vyiddhasya palra-pratipadandya 

“Who IS capable both in the lawful acquisition of wealth, and also 111 
the preservatioti of it, when acquiicd, and further in causing the increase 
of it, when piotected, (and able) to dispense it on worthy objects, when it 
has been increased” (Fleet), 

reminds us of Kauf., 1. 1— 

Dan 4 anitih; alabdha-ldbh&rthd labdha-parirakshant, rakshita-vivardhanl 
vnddhasya tirtheshu pratipddanl cha. 

“The science of government, it is a means to make acquisitions, to pic- 
serve what is acquired, to increase what is ]srotecred and to distribute among 
the worthy what has been increased.” 

Johnston (J.R.A.S., 1929, 1 Januaiy, p. 77 If.) poinu out that the 
KaupUya Arthaiastra is not separated by a great interval from Alvaghosha, 
and is distinctly earlier than the Jdtakamald of AryasQra (who flourished 
before 434 A.D. Winternitz, Ind. Lit., Vol. II, 276). An early date is also 
suggested by the absence of ahy reference to the Denarius in Book II, Chs. 12 
and 19. But the mention of ChlnabhUmi and Chlnapaffa in Bk. II, Ch. 11, 
precludes the possibility of a date earlier than the middle of the third century 
B.C. The reference must be to the great country of the Far East (Cf. “China 
which produces silk,” Kosmas Indikopleustes, McCrindle’s Ancient India, 
p, 162), and not to any obscure tribe on the outskirts of India. China silk 
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they contain, comes from persons assignable to a known 
epoch, makes it more valuable tliaii the Epic and Puranic 
tradition, the antiquity and authenticity of which can 
always be called in question. 

IV. To the fourth class belong the Buddhist Suttas, 
Vinaya texts and the Jdtahas. Several works of the 
Buddhist canon are noticed in votive inscriptions at 
Bharhut and Sahchl assigned to the second and first 
centuries B. C. Many of the reliefs found on the railings 
and gateways of Stupas of the age depict stories taken 
from the Jdtakas. I he texts of the Pali canon are said 
to have been committed to writing in the first century 
B.C. They furnish a good deal of useful information 
regarding the period which immediately preceded the 
accession of Bimbisara. I'hey have also the merit of 
preserving Buddhist versions of anbient stories, and 
vouchsafe light when the light from Brahmanical .sources 

O o 

begins to fail. 

V. To the fifth class belong the sacred texts of the 
Jainas. Some of the works may go back to a period earlier 
than the second century A.D. But the canon as a whole 
was probably redticed to writing in the fifth or sixth 
century A.D.^ It gives interesting information regard¬ 
ing many kings who lived during the pre-Bimbisarian 
Age. But its comparatively late date makes its evidence 
not always reliable. 


looin.s large in the pages of da.ssical Siinskrit wnleis. The great silk-producing 
country (as well as Karabu, Kaut., II. 13) clearly lay outside the horijron of 
the early Mauryas. lire name ‘China’ applied to the tainous land can hardly 
be anterior to the first emperor of the Ch’in Dynasty (249-210 B.C., Mogi 
and Redman, The Problem of the. Far East, p. 15). A post-Chandraguptan 
date for the Arthaiastra is also suggested by (oj) the reference to parapets of 
brick instead of wooden ramparts (II. 3), in connection with the royal seat, 
and {b) the use of Sanskrit at the Secretariat (II. to). The imperial title 
Chakravarti (IX. 1) is not met with in inscriptions before KharaveU. The 
official designations Samahartri and Sannidhatri find mention in epigraphs of 
a still later age. 

1 Jacobi, Pariiishfa parvan, p. vii; S.B.E., Vol. XXII, p. xxxvii; XLV, 
p. xl. Cf. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Eng, trans., Vol. XI, 
p. 43 *- 



CHAPTER 11. KURUS AND VIDEHAS 


Section I. The A(;e of ihe Parikshhas 

Jaiiah sa bhadramedhati 
rdshtre rdjnah Parikshitah 

—Atharva Veda. 

We have taken as our starting point the reign of Pari- 
kshlt whose accession, according to tradition, took place 
shortly after the Bhdrata War. 

Was there really a king named Parikshit? True, he 
is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata and the Pxirdnas. But 
the mere mention of a king in this kind of literature is 
no sure proof of his historical existence unless we have 
corroborative evidence from external sources. 

Parikshit appears in a famous laud of the Twentieth 
Book of the Atharva Veda Saihhitd^ as a king of the 
Kurils (Kauravya) whose kingdom (rdslitra) flowed with 
milk and honey. The passage runs as follows: — 

“Rdjrio visvajaninasya yo devo martydm ati 
vaiivdnarasya sush^utim a sunotd Parikshitah 
parichchhinnah kshemamakarot tama dsanamdcharan 
kuldyan krinvan Kaiiravyah patiwadati jdyayd 
katarat ta d hardni dadhi manthdm pari srutam 
jdydh patim vi prichchhati rdshtre rdjnah Parikshitali 
ahhivasvah pra jihite yavah pakvah patho bilam 
janah sa bhadramedhati rdshtre rdjnah Parikshitali** 

"Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules 
over all peoples, the god who is above mortals, who is 
thought of by all men,^ of Parikshit! Parikshit has 

XX. i»7, 7. 10. 

* For the meaning of VaUo&mra, see Bjihad^ruati, II. 65 . 
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produced for us a secure dwelling when he, ihe most 
excellent one, went to his seat. (Thus) the husband in 
Kuru land, when he founds his household, converses with 
his wife. 

“What may 1 bring to thee, curds, stirred drink or 
liquor? (Thus) the wife asks her husband in the kingdotn 
of king Parikshit. 

“Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the 
mouth (of the vessels). 1 he people thrive merrily in the 
kingdom of king Parikshit.’’’ 

Roth and Bloomfield regaid Parikshit in the Atharva 
Veda as a divine being. But Zimmer and Oldenberg 
recognize him as a human king, a view supported by the 
fact that in the Aitareya and Safapatha Brdhmanas the 
famous king [anamejaya bears the patronymic Pdnkshita 
(son of Parikshit). The Aitareya Brdhmana,^ for example, 
informs us that the priest ’Lura Kavasheya “anointed 
Janamejaya Parikshita with the great anointing of Indra’’: 

“Etena ha vd Aindrcna mahdbhishekena Turah Kdva- 
sheyo Janamejayam Pdrikshitam abhishishecha.” 

Referring to king Parikshit, Macdonell and Keith 
observe’: “The epic makes him grandfather of Pratisravas 
and great-grandfather of Pratipa.’’ Now, the epic, and 
the Purdnas have really two Parikshits. Regarding the 
parentage of one there is no unanimity. He is variously 
represented as the son of yVvIkshit, Anasva, or Kuru, 
and is further mentioned as an ancestor of Pratisravas 
and Pratipa. 'Lhe othei Parikshit was a descendant of 
Pratipa and, according to a inianimoiis tradition, a son 
of Abhimanyu.^ We shall call the former Parikshit I, 
and the latter Parikshit II. Was Parikshit 1 of the 
Epic and the Purdnas identical with the Vedic Parikshit 

* Bloomfield, Atharva I'cdti, pj7. 197.f)H, willi slight emendations. 

a VIII, 21. 

> Vedic Index, Vol, I, p. 494. 

^ MahBbhSrata, Adiparva, 54, 52 and 95, 41. Regarding Parikshit I, the 
Matsya Parana says, 50, 23: 

Kurostu dayitah putrUh SudhanvS Jahnureva cha 
Parikshichcha mahStejSh pramrai chSrimardana^. ^ 
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as suggested by the authors of the Vedic Index? In 
support of this view it may be urged that Indrota 
Daivapa ^aunaka, priest of Janamejaya, son of the Vedic 
Parikshit, according to the §atapatha Brdhmana,'^ is 
represented in several Pnrdnai as chaplain of the son 
of Parikshit I who came before the Bharata heroes. 
Indrota’s son Driti was a contemporary of Abhipratarin 
Kakshaseni,'* “son of Kakshasena,” and the name of 
Kakshasena actually appears among the sons of Parikshit I 
in a genealogical list of the Mahdbhdrata* Further, like 
the Vedic Parikshit, Parikshit I had, according to a 
Puranic passage, four sons, viz., Janamejaya, 6rutasena, 
Ugrasena, and Bhimasena,'* and the eldest son had a 
quarrel with the Brahmanas. 

There are, however, other facts which point to an 
opposite conclusion. The Vedic Parikshit receives in the 
Athnrvan laud the epithet rdjd vi^vnjanirm (universal king) 
and is called “a (god) who is above mortals.’’ In his 
days the designation Knnrnvyn had ceased to be a mere royal 
patronymic and was applied to ordinary citizens in Kuru 
land. Kuril had become the eponymous ancestor of the 
entire race. And lastly, the people throve merrily 
(janali .sa bhadraniedhali) in his realm. These particulars 
hardly apply to the shadow-y Parikshit I of Epic and 
Puranic lists who is said to have been very near in time 
to Kuru himself.® On the other hand the Vedic laud 
corresponds wonderfully, both in content and phraseology 
with the famous dhhydiia (story) of Parikshit II, son of 
Abhimanyu, nairated in Chapters i6 to i8 of the 
Bhdgnvata Purdna. We are told that this Parikshit 
undertook a dis^djaya, conquest of all the quarters, in the 


• Vedic Index, i. 78. 

® Pargiter, AIHT., 114. 

3 Index, i, 373. 

*Mbh., I. 94, 54. 

® Vishnu PurSna, iv. ao. i 

* In the VSyu PurSna, 93. 21 and the Harivmhia, XXX. 9, Parikahit I 
seems to be identified with Kuru himself as his son (PSrikshita) is called 
Kuroh pulrah, son of Kuru, 
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course of which he subjugated all the sub-continents 
(varshdni). He is called the supreme deva who is not to 
be regarded as the equal of ordinary men {na vai nrihhir- 
naradevarh pardkhyatii sammdtum arhasi). He is further 
styled samrdt (emperor) and under his protection people 
thrive and have nothing to fear [vindanti bhadranyahuCt)- 
bhaydh prajdh). 

Proof of the identity of this Parikshit (son of 
Abhimanyu) with his Vedic namesake is also furnished 
by a later passage of the same Purdua^ which mentions 
Tina Kavasheya as the priest of his son Janamcjaya: 

Kdvasheyarh purodhdya Turarh turagamedhardt 

Samantdt prithivuh smnidm jitvd yakshyati chddhvaraih 

It ivill be remembered that the same sage appears a^. 
the priest of fanamejaya Parikshila in the Aitarewi 
Brdhmana. 

The Bhdgavata Piirdna i.s no doubt a late work. Hut 
its evidence does not stand alone. This will be made 
clear by an examination of the names of the sons of 
Parikshit given in the Vedic texts and the Epic 
respectively. The Vedic Parikshit, w'e are told, had four 
sons namely, Janamejaya, Ugrasena, Bhima.scna and 
^rutasena.* The Epic Parikshit I, on the other hand, 
had only one son (BhTmasena) according to Chapter 95, 
verse 42 of the Adiparva of the Mahdbhdrata, ard seven 
sons (Janamejaya, Kakshasena, Ugra.sena, Chitrasena, 
Indrasena, Sushena and BhTmasena) according to 
Chapter 94, verses 54-55, and among these the name of 
^riitnsena does not occur. Even Jatianicjaya is omitted 
in Chapter 95 and in the Java text.^ There is no king 
of that name immediately after Parikshit I, also in tht 
Kuru-Pandu genealogy given in the Chellur or Cocanada 
grant of Vi'rachoda.* The Epic poet and the writer of 
the Choda inscription, which is much older than many 


1 Book IX. Ch. s*. Verses 25-37. 

* Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 520 
3 J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 6. 

* Hultzsch, Vol. I, p. 57. 
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extent manuscripts of the Mahdbhdrata, therefore, were 
not quite sure as to whether this Parikshit (I) was the 
father of Janamejaya and ^rutascna. On the other hand, 
according to the unanimous testimony of the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Purdnas, Parikshit II had undoubtedly a son 
named Janamejaya who succeeded him on the throne. 
Thus the Mahdbhdrata, referring to Parikshit II, the son 
of Abhimanyu, says.' 

Parikshit khahi Mddravatirh ndmopayeme, tvanmdta- 
rani. Tasydrh hha-vdn Janamejayah. “Parikshit married 
MadravatT, your mother, and she gave birth to you, Janame- 
jaya.” 

The Matsya Parana^ informs us that 

“Abhirnanyoh Parikshittu putrnh parapiiranjayah 

Janamejayah Parikshitah putrah paramadhdrmikah.’' 

“Abhimanyu’s son was Parikshit, the conqueror of his 
enemy’s city. Parikshit’s son was Janamejaya who was 
very righteous.’’ 

This Janamejaya had three brothers, namely, ^rutasena, 
Ugrasena and BhTmasena:— “Janamejayah Pdrikshitah 
saha bhrdtrbhih Knrukslieire dirgha-sntram updste; tasya 
bhrdtaraslrayah &rntasena Ugraseno Bhimasena iti."^ 

•‘Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, with his l^rothers, was 
attendino: a lonsf sacrifice of Kurukshetra. His brothers 
were three, nainelv,—Srutasena, Ugrasena and BhTmasena.’’ 

Particulars regarding the son and successor of the 
Vedic Parikshit agree well with what we know of the son 
and successor of tlie Epic and the Puranic Parikshit II. 
Janamejaya, the son of the Vedic Parikshit, is mentioned 

u. %. 85. 

*.50, 57 - 

^Mbh., 1. 3. I. In translating Epic passages use has been made of the 
renderings of Ray and Dutt. See also Ptirinic texts cited by Pargiter, Dynasties 
of the Kali Age, p. 4n«. The vinv that Srutasena, Ugrasena and BhTmasena 
were sons of Janamejaya (Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 
pp. 113 f.) is clearly opposed to the evidence of the Epic and several PurUnas, 
as well as that of HarisvSmin. Speaking alx)Ut Parikshit, son of Abhimanyu, 
the Vishnu PurSna, for example, says (iv. 21. 1); “Yo'yarh sSmpratam 
avanipatili tasySpi Janamejaya-Srutasena-U^asena-Bhimasenah putrSs chatvSro 
^havishyanti." 
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in the Satapatha Brdhmana as a performer of the 
A^vamedha or horse-sacrifice. The priest who perfonned 
the famous rite for him was Indrota Daivapa :§aunaka. 
On the other hand, the Aitareyn Brdhmana, which also 
mentions his Awnmedha, names Tiira Kavasheya as his 
priest. The statements of the .^atapathn, and Aifat^yn 
Brdhmanas are apparently conflicting, and can be 
reconciled if we surmise that either we are dealing with 
two different kings of the same name and parentage or 
the same Janamejaya performed two horse-sacrifices- 
Which Janamejaya actually did so? Curiously enough 
the Pnrdnas give the information which is needed. 
The Maisya Purdna speaking of Janamejaya, the grand¬ 
son of Abhimanyu, and the son of Parikshit IT, says: 

Dvir asvamedham dhrtya mahdvdjasancyakah 
pravartayitxjd taiii sannim rshiiii Vdjasaneyaknm 
vivdde Brdhmanaih sdrddham ahhisapto vamirii yayan} 
The quarrel with the Rrahmanas, alluded to in the 
last line, is also mentioned in the Aitareya Brdhmana.^ 
According to that text Jaii;imejaya’s priestly opponents 
were the Kasvapas. That designation liardly applies to 
the Gargyas wlio quarrelled with the son of Parikshit P 
because the Baudhdyana Srauta Siitra' includes them in 
the Ahgiras group. On the other hand Vais'ampayana. 
who led the opponents of the son of Parikshit II, was 
undoubtedly a Kas'yapa.“ 

Parikshit II has thus a better tlaim than Parikshit I 
to be regarded as identical with the Vedic Parikshit. 
It is, however, possible that Parikshit I and Parikshit II 
represent a bardic duplication of the same original 
individual regarding whose exact place in the Kuru 
genealogy no unanimous tradition had survived. The 
fact that not only the name Parikshit, but names of 

J 50, 63-64. Cf. N. K. Stddliatiia, The Heroic Age of India, p. ji*. 

a vn. ST- 

a Pargiter, Ancient Indian Hislotical Tradition, 114; VSyit, 93, ss-2r,, 

* Vol. III. pp. 431 ff. 

5 Op. cit., p. 449. 
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most of the sons (in the Vishnu and Brahma Purdnas^ 
the names of all the sons) are common to both, points 
to the same conclusion. In the case of the son and 
successor of each of the two Parikshits we have a 
strikingly similar story of quarrel with the Brahmanas.® 
It will further be remembered that while Tura Kavasheya 
is mentioned in the Puianic literature as a Purohita of 
the son of Parikshit II, Indrota Daivapa Saunaka is 
represented as the priest of the son of Parikshit I. But 
it is clear from the Vedic texts that both the royal 
chaplains served the same king who was separated by five 
or six generations from Janaka, the contemporary of 
Uddalaka Aruni, Yajnavalkya and Soma^ushma. Doubts 
may thus be legitimately entertained about the existence 
of txvo Parikshits each of whom ha,^ sons and successors 
^vith identical names, the heroes of talcs of a similar 
character. The probability is that theie "was really only 
one Parikshit in the Kuril royal family, father of the patron 
of both Turn and Indrota. 

Did he flourish bf’fore or afte: the Bharata War? 
The necessity felt for offering an explanation of the 
name Parikshit given to Abhimanyu’s son at the end of 
the Bharata War, and tlie explanation itself, probably 
suggest that the tradition of an earlier Kuru king with 
the name of Parikshit had not yet come into existence 
when the tenth book of the Mahdbhdrata was written.® 
Parikshit I was possibly invented by genealogists to 
account for such anachronisms as the mention of Indrota- 
Pdrikshita-sarhvdda as an old story by BhTshma in the 
iivelfth book (Cha]>ter 151)- The wide divergence of 
opinion in regard to the name of the father of the so-called 
Parikshit I, and his position in the list, is also to be noted 


1 Vislwu IV. 20. i; 21. 1; Brahma, XIII, 109. 

2 VSyii, 93, sa-25: Matsya, 50, (13-6^, etc. 

Mbh.. X. 16. 3. 

‘‘While the Kuru line will become extinct {parihshtneshu Kurushu) a son 
will be bom to you (=Uttar 5 , wife of Abhimanyu). The child will, for that 
reason, be named Parik.shit.” 


O.P. 133-—2 
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in this connection. It shows the absence of a clear tradi¬ 
tion. On the other hand there is absolute unanimity in 
regard to the parentage and dynastic position of the so-called 
Parikshit II.‘ 


1 rtie identification of the Vedic Parikshit with the son of Abhimanyu 
who floiuished aftei the Bhaiata War does not seem probable to Dr. N. Dutt, 
the author of The Aryanisation of India, pp. 50 S., because, in the fiist 
place, it goes against the findings of Macdonell, Keith and Paigiter who 
piefer to identify the \’cdic Parikshit with an ancestor of the Pandus. As 
to this it may be pointed out that the existence of a Parikshit (father of 
Janainejaya) bcfoie the Pandus, rests mainly on the testimony of those veiy 
genealogies which are regarded by Keith as worthless and unreliable (cf. RPVU 
SI. 618). That the name of Janamejaya in this connection is an intrusion 
into the genealogical texts is evident from its omission fioin Chapter 9-, of 
(he Mahdbharata, tlie Java text, the Chellur grant, etc. 

Dr. Dutt next aigiies that the Vishnu Purana makes tlie foui hiotlieis 
Janamejaya, Siulaseiia, etc., sons of Parikshit I. If he had only perused a 
subsequent passage (IV, 21. 1) he would have seen that the Purana makes the 
four brothers sons of "Parikshit H” as well and while this later statement 
finds corroboiaiion in the Mahabhdiata, (I. 3. 1) the earlier docs not. 

Dr. Dutt next .says that it is alway.s risky to attempt identification ol 
kings or the fixing of their dates fiom an examination of their tcacher-pnests’ 
names. But why should it he risky if the names and order of succession be 
genuine? The real risk lies in the rejection of such evidence without sufficient 
examination. It should be remembeied in this connection that the identi¬ 
fication of the \ edic Parikshita Janamejaya with his Epic namesake (descendant 
of Abhimanyu) docs not depend mainly on the teacher-priests’ names, hut 
on the following facts, viz., (1) absence of any cogent proof of the oxistenic 
of an earlier Janamejaya Parikshita in view of the onii.ssion of his name 111 
the Java text, Chocia inscriptions etc., and (2) agreement of particulars about 
the Vedic Parikshit and Janamejaya (eg., words describing the prosperity 
of the Kuiu realm, the pcTTformancc of two Aivamedhas, cjuarrcl with the 
Kasyapa,s), with what we know of Parikshit and Janamejaya who were descen¬ 
dants of Abhimanyu. The question of tlie chronological relation between the 
Vedic Parikshit and the Vedic Janaka is entirely independent of this identi¬ 
fication. This lelation li.i.s been determined on the strength of two different 
lines of evidence. Materials for one have indeed been taken tioni the VarhSa 
list of the Br 5 hmana.. But the succession from Indrota to Somaiushnia has 
been reconstructed from incidental notices in the BrShraana texts themselves 
which no critic has represented as late. 

Dr. Dutt adds that identity of names does not necessarily imply identity 
of persons. This is a tiuism which is not remembered only by those who 
identify Dhritaraslijra Vaichitravirya with Dhfitarashtra of K 5 ^T. It has never 
been suggested in the Political History that the Vedic and Epic Parikshils 
and Janamejayas are identical merely because their names are identical. 

As to Dr. Dutt’s contention that there could not be want of motives 
in later times on the part of the authors belonging to rival families and'schools 
to as.sociate a certain teacher-priest with a famous king of old, etc., it is not 
clear which particular case he has in mind in making the stajiCment. The 
association of Indrota and Turai with Janamejaya, and that of iJddllaka and 
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The Vedic hymns thrmv little light on the domestic 
life or reign-period of Parikshit. From the epic we learn 
that he mariied a Madra princess (MadravatT) and ruled 
for years dying at the age of sixty.^ Little credit, 
however, can be given to the bardic tales that cluster 
round his name. The only facts that can be accepted as 
historical are that he was a king of the Kurus, that the 
people lived prosperously under his rule, that he had 
many sons, and that the eldest, Janamejaya, succeeded 
him. 

It will not be quite out of place here to say a few 
ivords about the realm of the Kurus over which Parikshit 


Yajnavalkya with Janaka is found in the Satapatha and Aitareya BrShmanat 
and 111 ihc Upanishads. •Is it suf;”tsictl lhal such association is a dclibentc 
(oncoclKm or fabrication? But no shied of eiidcncc has been brought 
forward to prove such a charge. No doubt misrepresentations are met with 
111 tlic Epiis and the Puranns (as pointed out by Pargitcr and oifieis). But 
It would not be rca.ionable to argue that tlic Brdhmanas and the Vpanishads 
•lie guilty of delibeiatc falsification because forsooth there is confusion in 
the Purdnas which are undoubtedly of a later date. 

Easily tlie ciedibility of the J'nmSa lists in the Vedic texts has been assailed 
on the following grounds, viz .— 

(1) Silence of Coinincntatois. 

('j^Discicjiaiuy bctwecni tlic lists appended to tire loth and 14th books 
Kspcctivcly of the iatapathn Brahmana in regard to the authorship of the 
uork and asciiption of the work to different teachers. 

Scant courtesy shown to an alleged teacher by his pupil. 

As to (1). the .Uhdiya pmampaia, succession of teachers, is distinctly 
alluded to by the conimentatois. If they did not enter into a detailed expla¬ 
nation, It is because they considered it to be sugamam, spashtam, easily 
intelligible, plain. 

(2) There is no f’amfa list at the close of tire 14th I>ook of the Brahinann 
piopcr excluding the Brthaddranyaka Upimishad. There arc no doubt lists of 
leaciicrs at the end of the Upamthad. It is too much to expect that, in the 
vaiious lists, the entire BrShmana as well as the Upanishad should be ascribed 
to the same traditional authority. The Brdhmana and Upanishad texts are not 
woiks of single individuals. The question of discrepancy, therefore, does not 
arise. Reference to different traditions regarding the authorship of a parti¬ 
cular work, or of particular portions of a work, docs not necessarily vitiate any 
Acharyn-parampard regarding which we have substantial agreement in the texts. 

(‘4) It is too much to expect that in ancient, as in modern times, all 
pupils should be equally respectful to teachers. Was not Dhfishtadyumna a 
pupil <of DronSchSrya whom he killed 

^ Mbh., I. 49, 17-26 with commentary. We Jeam from the Bfihad&raiiyaha 
Upanishad (III. 3. 1) that the PSrikshila family was intimately known in the 
Madra country. 
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ruled. The kingdom, according to epic tradition, 
stretched from the Sarasvati to the Ganges. In the 
Digvijaya-parva it is taken to extend from the border of 
the land of the Kulindas (near the sources of the Sutlej, 
the Jumna and the Ganges) to that of the Surasenas 
and the Matsyas (in the Mathura and Bairat regions 
respectively), and from the frontier of Rohitaka (Rohtak 
in the Eastern Punjab) to that of the Pancbalas (of 
Rohilkhand). It was divided into three parts, Kuru- 
jahgala, the Kurus proper and Kurukshetra.* Kurujahgala, 
as its name implies, was probably tlie wild region of 
the Kuru realm that stretched from the Kamyaka forest 
on the banks of the Sarasvatl to Khandava near 
isamipatah) the Jumna.* But in certain passages it is 
used in a wider sense to designate the whole country (deki, 
rash^ra^). The Kurus proper were probably located in the 
district around Hastinapura (on the Ganges), identified with 
a place near Meerut.‘ The boundaries of Kuruksliclia arc 
given in a passage of the Taittmya Aranyak(f as being 
Khandava on the south, the Turghna on the north, and 
the Parinah® on the west (lit. hinder section, jaghaudrdha). 
The MaJidbhdratcd gives the following description of 
Kurukshetra: “South of the Sarasvatl, and north of tlie 
DrishadvatT, he who lives in Kurukshetra really dwells 
in heaven. The region that lies between Taruntuka and 
Marantuka or Arantuka, the lakes of Riima and Macha- 


^ Mbh., I. log. i; 149. 5-i j; II. 26-32: III. 83. 204; Ptolemy. VI[. i. (;> 

Talah Sarasvatikule sameshu mnrudhanvasu 
KSmyakath jiaina dadriiui vanam inunijnyinpuyoin 

"Then they saw before them the forest of Kamyaka on the banks of tlic 
Sarasvatl on a level and wild plain, a favoured resort to anchorites." Mbh.. 
III. 5. 3. For the location of the Khantjava forest see I. 222. 14; 223. i 
^ Cf. Mbh., i. 109 24: viii. 1. 17. xii, 37. 23. 

* Smith, Oxford History (1919), p. 31. Of. Ram., II. 68. 13: Mbh., 1. 128. 
29 ff; 133- 11: Pargitcr DA'/l., 5; Patahjali, II. t. 2 anu (iangath HSsttnaputam. 
5 Vedit Index i. pp. 169-70. 

® Cf. the Parenos of Arrian (Indika, iv), a iributarv of the Indus, 
t 111, 83. 4: 9; 15: 25: 40: .^2: 200; 204-08. *» 
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kruka^—this is Kurukshetra which is also called Samanta- 
pahchaka and tlie northern sacrificial altar (uttara vedi) 
of the grandsire {i.e., Brahma).” Roughly speaking, the 
Kuril kingdom corresponded to modern Thanesar, Delhi 
and the greater part of the Upper Gangetic Doab. Within 
the kingdom flowed the rivers Aruna (which joins the 
Sarasvau near Pehoa), Arhsumatl, HiranvatT, Apaya (Apaga 
or Oghavatl, a branch of the Chitang), Kau^ikl (a branch 
of the RakshT), as well as the SarasvatT and the Drishad- 
vati or the RakshT.^ Here, too, was situated Saryanavat, 
which the authors of the Vedic Index consider to have 
been a lake, like that known to the ^atapatha Brdhmana 
by the name of Anyatahplaksha. 

"riic royal residence according to the Vedic texts 
tv as apparently Asandivat.^ This city may have been 
identical with Nagasahvaya or Hastinapura, the capital 
mentioned in the Epics and the Pnrdnas. But it is more 
probably represented by the modern Asandh near the 
Chitang.* 

According to epic tradition the kings of Kurukshetra 
belonged to the Pum-Bharata family. The Paurava 
connection of the Kurus is suggested by the Rigvedic 
hymii,'' which refers to “Kuru-^ravana” (lit. glory of the 
Kurus) as a descendant of Trasadasyu, a famous king 
of the Purus.® The connection of the Bharatas with 
the Kuruland is also attested by Vedic evidence. A 
Rigvedic ode^ speaks of the two Bharatas, Deva^ravas 


1 Machakruka, Taruntuka and Marantuka are Yaksha dvSrapSUis guarding 
the boundaries of Kuruk^etra. 

2 For the identification and location of some of the streams see Mbh., 
III. 83. 95, 151; V. 78; Cunningham’s Arch-Rep., for 1878-79 quoted in 
JRAS., 1883, 3630; Smith, Oxford History, sg; Science and Culture, 1943, 
pp. 468 ff. 

» Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 7s. 

* See the map. Smith, Oxford History, p. sg. An Asandi district is men¬ 
tioned by Fleet in his Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts (Bombay Gazetteer, 
1. «, p. 498). But there is no reason for connecting it with the Kuru country. 

‘X. 33, 4. 

® !^igueda, IV. 38. 1; VII. 19, 3. 

’ Rig. iii 83; Oldcnberg, Buddha, pp. 409-10. 
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and Devavata, ai sacrificing in the land on the Drishad- 
vatr, the Apaya and the Sarasvatr. Some famous gdt/ids of 
the Brdhmanas^ and the epic tell us that Bharata Dauhshanti 
made offerings on the Jumna, the Ganges (Yamundin aim 
Gangdydin) and the Sarasvail. The territory indicated in 
these laudatoiy verses is exactly the region which is later 
on so highly celebrated as Kurukshetra. 

In the opinion of Oldenberg “the countless small 
stocks of the Sarhhitd age were fused together to form the 
greater jjeoples of the Brdhnuina period. The Bharatas 
found their place, probably together with their old 
enemies, the Purus, within the great complex of peoples 
now in process of formation, the Kurus; their sacred land 
now became Kurukshetra.’ ' 

Among tho.se kings who arc vientioned in the 
genealogical lists of the Mahdhhdrala^ as ancestors and 


^ sat. Br. xiii. 5, 4, u; Ait. Br., via. 2;^: Mbh., vii. 66. 8. 

* The absorption of the Bharatas i)y the Kurus is suggested by such 
passages as Kuravo nama Bharatdh (Mbh., XII. 349. 44). In the R 3 m., IV. 
33. 11 Bliaratas are still distinguished from the Kurus. It has been suggested 
by some scholars, e.g., C. V. Vaidya (History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. 
1 [, pp. 268 ff.) that the Bharata of Rtgvedic tiadition is not to lie identified 
with Dauhsliauti Bharata, the tiaditional progenitor of the Kuru royal family, 
but rather with Bharata, the son ot Rishabha, a descendant of the hrst Manii 
called Svdyambhuva. It should, however, be remembered that the story of 
Bharata, son of Rishabha, is distinctly late. The Bharata princes and people 
of Rigvedic tradition ate clcaily associated with the Kuru country watered 
by the .SarasvatY and the Drishadvati and the names of their rulers, e.g., 
Divotlasa and Sudas occur in Purdnic lists of kings descended from the son or 
daughter of Manu Vaivasvata and not of Manu SuZyambhuva. The Bharata 
priests Va^ishtha and Viivamitra Kau^ika are connected in early literature 
with the royal progeny of Manu Vaivasvata and his daughter, and not of 
Manu Svayambhuva. For Uie association of VaiSishtha with the descendants 
of Bharata Dauhshanti see the story of Sariivarana and Tapati in the Maha- 
bhSrata, I. 94 and 171 f. ViSv§imtra KauSika’s association with the PQru- 
Bharata family is, of course, well-known (Mbh. I. 94. 33). It may be argued 
that Bharata, ancestor of Vi^vamitra, who is called Bharata rishabha in tlic 
Aitareya Brahmana, must be distinguished from the later Bharata, the son of 
Sakimtala, daughter of ViWSmitra. But there is no real ground for believing 
that the story of ViWSmitra’s connection with the nymphs is based on sobci 
history. The Rigvedic ViSvamitra belonged to the family of Ruiika. In the 
MahZbhZrata (I. 94. 35) the Ku^ikas are expressly mentioned as descendants of 
Bharata Dauhshanti. 

> Adiparva, Chapters 94 and 95. 
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predecessors of Parikshit, the names of the following 
occur in the Vedic literature; — 

Puru-ravas Aila/ Ayu,^’ Yayati Nahushya/ Puru,* 
Bharata Dauhshanti Saudyumni/ Ajamidha,® Riksha/ 
Sariivarana/ Kuril/ Uchchaih^ravas/" Pratlpa Pratisatvana 
or Prati sutvana/' Balhika PratipTya/'’ ^amtanu,” and 
Dhritarlshtra Vaichitravrrya.’‘ 

Tlie occurrence of these names in Vedic texts prob¬ 
ably proves their historicity/'’ but it is difficult to say how 
far the epic account of their relationship with one another 
or with Parikshit, and the traditional order of succession, 
are reliable. Some of the kings may not have been 
connected with the Kurus at all. Others, e.g., Uchchaih- 
siavas Kaupayeya, Balhika PratipTya and ^arhtanu, were 
undoubtedly of the same race {Kauruvyd) as Parikshit.’® 

Purii ravas Aila, the first king in the above list, is 
represented in epic tales as the son of a ruler who mig¬ 
rated from Bahli in Central Asia to Mid-India.” It may be 


* Rig J'eda, X. 95; Sat. Br., XI. 5. 1. i. 

Rig f 'eda, I. 53. 10: II. 14. 7. etc. 

3 R. V., I. 31. 17: X. 63. 1. 

* R. V.. VII. 8. 4; 18. 13. 

^ Sat. Br., XIII. 5. 4. ii-is; Ait. Br., viii, 23. 

e R. V., IV. 44. 6. ? R. V., VIII. 68. 15. 

3 R. V., VIII. 51. 1. {Vedic Index II. 442). 

3 Frequently mentioned in the Brahmana literature, cf. Kuru-irava^a, ^ig~ 
Veda, X. 33. 4. see ho\vc\'er, foot-note 15 below. 

Jaitninlya Upanishad Brahmana, III. 29. 1-3. 

•t Atharva Veda, XX. 129. 2. 

^^Sat. Br., XII. 9. 3. 3. ’3 R. V.. X. 98. 

Ka{haka Samhila, X. 6. 

13 It should, however, be noted that no individual king named Kuru is 
mentioned in Vedic liteiature. Kuru is the name of a people in the Vedic 
texts. 

16 Jaimiriiya Up. Br., III. 29. i; Sat. Br., XII. 9. 3: Nirukta. ed. by 
Kshemar 3 ja Srikyishtia Dasa Sre^thl, p. 130; Brihaddevatd, VII, 155-156; Studies 
in Indian Antiquities, pp. 7-8. 

17 Ram., VII. 103, 21-22. This B 5 hli lay outside the Madhyadeia and is 
associated with K3rddama kings. The reference is doubtless to Balkh or Bactria 
in the Oxus Valley. For a discussion about its identity see /HQ. 1933, 37 - 39 - 
The Matsya Rurdrya, 12. 14 ff. distinctly mentions Iiavrita-Varsha (in Central 
Asia) as the realm of the parent of PurQ-ravas. Mbh., III. 90. 22-25) however 
seems to locate the birth place of PurQ-ravas cm a hill near the source of the 
Ganges. 
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noted in this connection that the Papartcha-sndani refers to 
the Kurus— the most important branch of the Ailas accord¬ 
ing to the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdrim —as colonists 
from the trans-Himalayan region known as IJttara Kuru.' 
Bharata, another king mentioned in the epic list is 
described as a lineal descendant of Puru-ravas and of Puru. 
But this is doubtful. He is, as we have .seen, definitely 
associated in Brahmanic and epic gdthds with the land on 
the SarasvatT, the Ganges and the Jumna, and is credited 
with victory over the Satvats. The epic tradition that 
he was the progenitor of the Kuru royal family is in 
agreement with the Vedic evidence which connects him and 
his clansmen. Deva^ravas and Deva-vata, with the same 
territory which aftenvards became famous as the land of 
the Kurus. Uchchaihsravas Kaupayeya had matrimonial 
relations wath the royal family of the Panchalas. But 
Balhika PratipTya could ill conceal his jealousy of the 
ruler of the Srinjayas, a people closely associated with 
the Panchalas in epic tales. The word Balhika in the 
name Balhika PratipTya seems to be a personal designa¬ 
tion and there is no clear evidence that it is in any w^ay 
connected with the Balhika tribe mentioned in the 
Athawa Veda and later texts. It may, however, point 
to the northern origin of the Kurus® of the “Middle 
country,” a theory rendered probable by the association 
of the Kurus with the Mahavrishas® and the fact that a 
section of the Kuru people dwelt beyond the Himalayas 
in the days of the Aitareya Brdhmana and the Mahdbhd- 


1 Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Kfotriya Tribes, p. i6. Note the association 
of the Kurus with the Mahavrisha, Tedtc Index, II. 2790, and with the 
Baihikas, Mbk. 11 . 63. s-7. In Mbh. III. 145. 18-19 the Uttara Kurus are 
apparently placed near Mount Kailasa and Badarl. In other texts they are 
located much farther to the north. The Kurus of the Madhya-deia are called 
Dakshiiya-Kurus in Mbh., I. 109. 10. 

* Note the association of tlie Pratipeyas of the Kuru assembly with the 

Baihikas in Mbh. ii. 63. 2-7; Pratipeyah Sdnianaxm BhlmasenSl} sa BSlhikah . 

trinudhvam Kdvy&rh v&cham sathsadi KauravSnSm, 

* Vedic Index, II. 2790 5; Sat. Br. (Kanva text); for Baihikas and MahSvfi. 
shas see also Atharva Veda, V. 22. 4-8. 
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rata. I he history of the Kuril royal line becomes more 
definite from the time of Samtanu who was fifth in the 
ascending line fiom Parikshii. Regarding the events 
of Parikshit’s reign we have little reliable information. 
We only know that the drought that threatened the Kuril 
realm in the time of ^amtanu had passed away and the 
people “throve merrily in the kingdom of Paiikshit.” 

The date of Parikshit is a matter regarding which the 
Vedic texts give no direct information. In the Aihole 
Inscription of RavikTrti, panegyrist of Pulakesin II, dated 
iSaka 556 (expired) —A.D. 634-35, it is stated that at that 
time 3735 years had passed since the Bharata War: 
Trimiatsu tri-sahasreshu Bhdraldd dhavdd itah 
saptdbda-^ata-ynkteshu gateshvabdeshu panchasn.^ 

The date of the Bharata war which almost synchronised 
with the birth of Parikshit, is, according to this calculation, 
and the testimony of Aryabhata (A.D. 499), 3102 B.C. 
This is the starting point of the so-called Kali yuga era. 
But, as pointed out by FleeP, the reckoning was not 
founded in Vedic times. It is an invented one, devised 
by Hindu astronomers and chronologists for the purposes 
of their calculations some thirty-five centuries after the 
initial point which they assigned to it. As a matter of 
fact another school of Hindu astronomers and historians, 
represented by Vriddha-Garga, Varahamihira and 
Kalhana, placed the heroes of the Bhdi'ata war G53 years 
after the beginning of the Kali yuga and 2526 years before 
the 5 aka era, i.e., in B.C. 2.44^.^ This last date 
is as much open to doubt as the one adopted by Aryabha^ 
and RavikTrti. The literature that embodies the Vriddha- 
Garga tradition cannot claim any higher antiquity or 
reliability than the composition of the great astronomer 
of Kusumapura. The chronology to which it gives 


J lip. Ind , VI, pp 11,1*. 

2 JRAS., 1911, pp. 479 ff., 679 ff. 

^ Asan Maghasu rnunayah idsali pfithvlm Yudhtihfhire nrtpritaii 
shad-dviha-paiicha-dmyutah SakakSlastasya rajnakha. Brih. S., XIII. 3. Cf. 
Rajatarangini, I. 48-56. 
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preference is not accepted by the Aihole inscription of 
RavikTrti. A noted writer,' who accepts the dating of 
Vriddha-Garga and Varaha, cites only two late cases 
{ol?. clt. p. 401) to prove its ciiiTency in India, viz., the 
commentary on the Bhdguvatdmrita and certain modern 
Almanacs. His attempts to support this tradition by 
astronomical calculation based on certiiin Mahdbhdrata 
passages are beset with difficulties. For one thing there is 
a good deal of uncertainty regarding the starting point of 
what he calls the ‘Turanic” or “epic ” Kaliyuga, He says 
(p. “most likely the Mahdbhdrata Kaliyuga truly began 
from the }car 2454 B.C. The year of the Bharata battle 
according to his finding is however 2449 other 

words the battle was fought five years after the epic 
Kaliyuga had already begun. But hejiimself points out 
(p. 393) that the battle ^vas fought, according to the 
Mahdbhdrata, when it was the junction of (antara, really 
interval between) Kali and Dvdpara, and 36 years before 
the year of Krishna’s expiry (p. 399) which was the true 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Thus the dates assigned to 
the beginning of Kali do not agree. These discrepancies 
demonstrate the unstable character of the ground on 
which the chronological edifice is sought to be 'built. 
It may be remembered in this connection that Kalhana, 
who places Gonarda I of Kashmir and the Bharata War 
in 2449-8 B.C. fixes a date for A^oka much earlier than 
Gonarda III (1182 B.C.). This result is opposed to all 
genuine historical evidence and proves the unreliable 
character of the scheme of chronology which has for its 
basis a belief in 2449 B.C. as the date of the Bharata 
War. Some writers* try to reconcile the conflicting view 
presented by the schools of Aryabhata and Vyiddha-Garga 
by suggesting that the $aka-kdla, of Varahamihira is really 
^dkya-kdla, i.e., the era of the Buddha's Nirvana. This 

» Mr. P. C. Sen Gupta, Bh&rata Battle Traditions, JRASB. IV, 1938, No. 3 
(Sept. J939, pp. 393-413)- 

* iHQ, 193s, 85; Mod. Rev., June, 193a, 650 S. 
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conjecture is not only opposed to the evidence of Kalhana, 
but is flatly contradicted by Bhat^otpala who explains 
^aka-kfila of the Brihat Sariihitd passage as ^aka-nripa- 
kdla, era of the ^ka king.' Varahamihira himself knew 
of no ^aka-kdla apart from the ^akendrakdla or ^aka- 
bhupa-kdla, i.e., the era of the ,§aka king!^ 

A third tradition is recorded by the compilers of the 
Puranas. There is a remarkable verse, found with variants 
in the historical Purdnas, which places the birth of 
Parikshit 1050 (or 1015, 1H5, 1500 etc. according to some 
manuscripts), years before Mahapadma, the first Nanda 
king of Magadha: 

Mahdpadrn-dbhishekdit tu 
ydivajjanma Parikshilah 
evarii varshasaluisrani tu 
jneyarn paiichasaduttaram 

If the reading Panchdiaduttararn be correct, the verse 
would seem to point to a date in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century B.C. for the birth of Parikshit. It is, 
however, doubtful if even this tradition can be regarded as 
of great value. In the first place the divergent readings in 
the different Mss. take away from the value of the 
chronological datum. Secondly, the Purdnas themselves 
in giving details about the dynasties that are supposed 
to have intervened between the Bharata war and the 
coronation of Mahapadma mention totals of reigns which 
when added together neither present a unanimous tradi- 


' riie Bfihat-Samhita by Var 5 hainihna wiili the comiiicniary ol fihat^ot- 
pala, edited by Sudh 3 kara DvivedI, p. 281. 

^Brihat SarhhitS, VIII, so-21. 

® Pargitcr, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 58. From the account ol Pargiter 
it appears that the reading Paheha-Satottoram, finds no support in tlic Vayu 
and BrahmSn 4 a texts. The variant Satam pahehadasottaram occurs only in 
some BhSgavata Mss. ‘Pahchadai-oltatam’ is htnvcvei unknown to ihc ^Matsya. 
One Matsya Ms. has 'Sato trayam.’ The reading generally accepted by the 
scribes seems to have been PaAchaiad-uttaram. The biggest figure (15001) is 
probably obtained by the wrong inclusion within the Magadlian list of the 
Pradyotas of Avanti and taking the period of B 5 rhadratha rule to cover 1000 
instead of 7*3 years. 1000 (for the Barhadrathas) + 152 (for the Pradyotas) 
+ 360 (for the iaifimagas) = 1512 years. 
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tion nor correspond to the figure 1050, which alone finds 
general acceptance in the Matsya, the Vayu and the 
Brahmdnda inaniiscript.s. The discrepancies may no doubt 
be partially explained by the tvell-known fact that the 
Puianic chroniclers often represent contemporaneous lines 
c.g. the Pradyotas and the Bimbisarids, as following one 
another in regular succession. But there is another point 
w^hich deserves notice in this connection. The .same passage 
which says that “from Mahapadma’s inauguration to the 
birth of Parikshit, this interval is indeed 1050 years,” adds 
that “the interval which elapsed from the last Andhra 
king Pulomavi to Mahapadma was 836 years.” As most 
of the Purdmis agree in assigning a period of 100 years 
to Mahapadma and his sons who were followed imme¬ 
diately by Chandragupta Maiirya, the, interval between 
Chandragupta and Pulomavi, according to the Purdnic 
chronology, will be 836—100—736 years. Now as 
Chandragupta could not have ascended the throne before 
326 B.C., Pulomavi, according to the calculation of the 
Purdnas, cannot be placed earlier than 410 A.D. But 
this date can hardly be reconciled with what we know 
about the history of the Deccan in the first half of the 
fifth century A.D. Contemporai^ records show that the 
territory that had acknowledged the sway of Pulomavi 
and his ancestors was at that time under the Vakatakas 
and other dynasties that rose on the ruins of the so-called 
“Andhra,” or ^atavahana empire. This emphasizes the 
need of caution in utilizing the chronological data of the 
Puranas.' 

An attempt has been made in recent times to 
support the Puranic date for Parikshit and the Bharata 
War which is taken to correspond to c. 1400 B.C.,* by calcu¬ 
lations based on the Varh^a lists of teachers and pupils 


1 See also Raychaudhuti. The Early History of the Faishnam Sect, second 
edition, pp. 6afF. 

2 Dr. Altekar, Presidential Address to the Archaic Section of the Indian 
History Congress, Proceedings of the Third Session, 1939, pp. 68-77. 
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preserved in the Vedic literature. J he importance ol 
these lists ivas emphasized in these very pages as early 
as 1923. But the data they yield have been made to 
square with the chronological scheme adumbrated in 
some of the Puranic Mss with the help of a numbei 
of assumptions for whicli no cogent proofs have been 
adduced. It has, for instance, been taken for granted 
that the Vamsa list given at the end of the Brihnddranyaka 
Upanishad is virtually contemporaneous with those found 
in the Va7iisa Brdhniana and the J(iii)iiniya Upmii.shad 
Brdhmaym, and that all the lists ‘‘must be” dated “nol 
later than c. 550 B.Ci.” {op. at. p. 70). A few pages further 
on (p. 77) the date of the Vaihsa Brdiniiana is stated to be 
”c. 550 B.C.” (the words ‘‘not later than” being omitted). 
The mere fact that the Briliaddranyaka Upani.dfad and 
other works of the ^ruli literature ate generally regarded 
as Pre-Buddhist cannot be taken to prove that the entire 
lists of teachers and pupils appended to or inserted in all 
of them can claim ecpial antiquity. Scholars in assigning 
the period before 500 B.C. to the Vedic literature 
expressly exclude “its latest excrescences.”^ PaninP draws 
a distinction between Vedic works which, to him, are 
Purdimprokta and those that he does not obviously regard 
as equally old. The date ‘‘c. 550 B.C.” has even less justifi¬ 
cation than the vague words ‘‘not later than c. 550 B.C.” 

It has been stated further that the period separating 
the priests of Janamejaya from c. 550 B.C. is 800 years. 
This figure is obtained by accepting tlic round number 
40 for the intervening generations and assigning to each 
generation in the guruiishya pararnpard a period of 20 
years. The probative value of this mode of calculation 
is impaired by the fact that the actual number of teachers 
of the period given in the Brihnddranyaka I'panrshad is 
45 and not 40 (p. 70), and the true aveiage length of a 
spiritual generation is, according to Jaina and Biiddiiist 


1 Wiiiternii/, A Histoty of Indian Liteiatuir, p. 
- IV. 3. 105. 
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evidence, about 30 and not 20 years.’ Moreover, it should 
not be forgotten that if the lists which form the basis 
of calculation are really to be dated ‘not later than c. 550 
B.C.,’ c. 1350 B.C. (550 + 800) can only be regarded as 
a terminus ad quern. The terminus a quo still remains 
to be determined. 1 he uncertainty regarding the da*te 
of the particular J'aihm lists, on which the whole chro¬ 
nological theory rests, lays even tlie lower limit open to 
objection. 

Tradition recorded in the Kathd-sant-sdgara points 
to a date for the Pariksliitas which is much later than that 
assigned to them by Puranic chroniclers and astronomers 
of the Gupta Age.” It refers to Udayana, king of KausambY 
(c. 500 B.C.), as fifth in lineal succession from Parikshit. 
The evidence is late but the text professes to embody tradi¬ 
tion that goes back to Gunadhya who is known to Bana 
(c. 600 A.D.) and is assigned to the 5 atavahana period. 

A comparatively late date, albeit not the date suggested 
by the Kathd-sarit-sdgara, can also be inferred from certain 
passages in the later Vedic texts. We shall show in the 
next section that Parikshit’s son and successor Janamejaya 
was separated by five or six generations of teachers from the 
time of Janaka of the Upanisliads and his contemporary 
Uddalaka Aruni. At the end of the Kaushitaki or 
Sdnkhdyana Aranyaka^ we find a varhia or list of the 
teachers by whom the knowledge contained in that 
Aranyaka is supposed to have been handed down. The 
opening words of this list run thus: — 

“Om ! Now follo^vs the vamsa. Adoration to the 
Brahman I Adoration to the teachers 1 We have learnt this 
text from Gunakhya ^ahkhayana, Gunakhya i^hkhayana 
from Kahola Kaushitaki, Kahola KaushTtaki from 
Uddalaka Aruni 


> Jacobi, rartii%btapai\’an, 2nd ed. win; Rhys Dai ids, Buddhist. Sultas 
Introduction, xlvii. 

* Kath 3 -saut-sdg(ua, IX. 0 -; If, I’cn/cr, I. 95. 

3 AdhSya 15. 

*S.B.E.. Vol. XXIX, p. .|. 
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The passage quoted above makes it clear that 
Giinakhya 6ahkhayaiia was separated by two generations 
from the time of Uddalaka who was separated by hve or 
six generations from the time of Janamejaya. Gunakhya, 
therefore, lived seven or eight generations after Parikshit. 
He could not have flourished much later than Asvalayana 
because the latter, or preferably his pupil, honours his 
guru Kahola/ It is to be noted that we have no personal 
name prefixed to Asvalayana as we have in the case of 
isahkhayana. 7 'his probably suggests that Vedic tradition 
knew only of one great teacher named Asvalayana. It is 
significant that both in Vedic ai’d Buddhist literature 
this famous scholar is associated ^\ith one and the same 
locality, xnz . Kosala, modern Oudh. The Frasiui Upnni- 
shad tells us that Asvalayana was a Kausalya. i.c., an 
inhabitant of Kosala, and a contemporary of Kabandhi 
Katyayana. J'hese facts enable ns to identify him nith 
Assalayana of Savatthi (a city in Kosala) mentioned 
in the Majjhima Nikaya^ as a famous Vedic scholar,^ and a 
contemporary of Gotama Buddha and, hence, of Kakuda* 
or Pakudha Kachchayana. I'he reference to Cotama's 
contemporary as a master of ketubha, i.c., kalpa or ritual, 
make’s it exceedingly probable that he is to be identified 
with the famous Asvalayana of the Guliya Sutras. Con¬ 
sequently the latter must ha^e lived in the sixth century 
B.C. Gunakhya .^ankhayana, tvhose teacher Kahola is 
honoured by the famous Grihyasutra-kdra, cannot be 
placed later than that century. That the upper limit 
of Gunakhya’s date is not far removed from the lower 
one is suggested in the first place by the reference in his 
Aranyaka to Paushkarsadi, Lauhitya and a teacher Avho 
is styled MagadhavasT. 'Fhe first t\co figure, in the 


• Asvalayana Grihya Satra, III. 4. 4. 

3 II. 147, et seq. 

"Tin^aih 

* As to the equation kabandht=. kakuda, see IHQ, 1932, 603®. Kabandha 
in the Alharva Veda, X. 2.3 means koni and uru (hips and thi"hs^. According 
to Amara kakudmati has substantially the Mine meaning. 
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Ambattha and Loliichclin siittas, among the contemporaries 
of the Buddha. Ihe altitude of respect towards a 
Magadhan teacher in the Aranyaka points to an age later 
than that reflected in the Sraufa Siiiraj> wfliich mention 
Brahmanas hailing from the locality in question in a 
depreciatory tone as Brahrnahandhu Mdgadha-deiiya} 
Goldstiicker points out^ that Panini used the word 
Aranyaka only in tlie sense cf ‘a man living in the 
forest’. It is Katyayana (c. fourth century B.C.) who 
vouchsafes in a Vdrltika the information that the same 
expression is also used in the sense of treatises ‘read in 
the forest’. J'he silence of Panini in regard to this 
additional meaning of the term, when contrasted wath the 
clear statement of the later grammarian, leaves little room 
for doubt that Aranyaka in the sense,of a forest-treatise 
was well-known to wTiters traditionally assigned to the 
fourth century B.C., but not to Panini. It may be recalled 
in this connection that, unlike Katyayana again, Panini 
does not include the works of Yajhavalkya, a contemporary 
of Kaliola, the te.icher of Chinakhya, among the older 
(Purdna-prokta) Bidhniatias!^ ^vetaketu, another con¬ 
temporary of Kahola, teacher of Gunakhya, is mentioned 
in the Dharmasutra of Apastamba‘ as an avara or rnodern 
authority. 'The reference to Yavandjii in the sutra^ of 
Panini and the tradition recorded in the Kdvya-MTmdrhsff 
that he made his mark in the city of Pataliputra (founded, 
as we know^ after the death of the Buddha, c. 486 B.G., 
in the reign of Udayin), clearly suggest that he could 
not have flourished before the sage of the .‘sakyas. Pro- 


I'rdtc Index, II. ii6. Isolated rctercnces to Paiishkaiasadi and others may 
not be of ranch value. What we have to consider is Ihe cumulative effect ol 
the references in ihc .^nnkhdyanii , 4 \nnyaka combined with the testimony ol 
Panini and Ajraslaniiia. 

^Panini, IPs Place in Sanskrit Liteiature, 1914, 99. 

2 IV. 10-, null commentary quoted on page io6n of GoldstOcker’s 
Panini, \ajriavalkyadayo In iin chirakald ityalihyaneshu vartS. 

* Dharmasutra, i. 2, r,, 4-6, 

MV. I. 49. 

55 - 
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found as his knowledge is in regard to Vedic literature, 
Panini is unaware of the existence of Aranyakas as a 
class of forest-treatises. It is, therefore, not unreasonable 
to conclude that he could not have been considerably 
posterior to the great masters of the Aranyakas among 
whom Gunakhya ^ahkhayana holds an honoured place. 
In other words, the upper limit of the date of this teacher 
almost coincides with the lower. With a date for him in 
the sixth century B.C. all the evidence accommodates 
itself. 

We are now left with the task of attempting to measure 
the distance between Gunakhya and Parikshit. Professor 
Rhys Davids in his Buddhist Sultas assigns 150 years to 
the five Theras from Upali to Mahinda. Jacobi, too, 
informs us that the average length of a patriarchate may 
be estimated at about 30 years. We may, therefore, 
assign 240 or 270 years to the eight or nine generations 
from Parikshit to Gunakhya ^ahkhayana, and place the 
former in the ninth century B.C. 

Parikshit w'as succeeded on the Kuru throne by his 
eldest son Janamejaya The Mahdbhdrata refers to a 
great snake-sacrifice performed by this king. In this con¬ 
nection it is stated that the king conquered Taxila.' It is 
clear from the Pahchavirhia Brdhmana^ and the Baudhdyana 
&rauta Sutra^ that the epic account of the Kuru king’s 
Sarpa-satra cannot be regarded as having any historical 
basis. There is hardly any doubt that the Satra mentioned 
in the Vedic texts is the prototype of the famous sacrifice 
described in the epic. The story seems to have undergone 
three stages of development. The original tale is con¬ 
cerned with a mythical rite performed by the serpents one 
of whom was named Janamejaya, wTo served as an 
Adhvaryu (priest). “Through this rite the serpents van- 


1 Mbh; I. 3 so. For early references to Taxila, see also Panini, IV. 3. 93; 
P'inaya Texts, Pt. II, p. 174: Malalasekera, Dictionary, I, p. 982. 

»XXV. 15: Vedic Index, I, p. 274. 
aVol. II, p. 298; XVII. 18. 


O.P, i«3—s 
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quished death.” The next stage is reached in the 
Baudhdyana ^rnnta Sutra. Janainejaya appears among the 
kings and princes of the serpents assembled for sacrifice in 
human shape at Khandavaprastha (in the Kuru country) 
with the object of obtaining poison. In the epic the per¬ 
former of the sacrifice is identified with the Kuru king* 
and the object of the sacrifice is not the acquisition of 
immortality for the serpents, or of poison, but the extinction 
of these reptiles. It is impossible to find in the doings 
of these venomous creatures a reference to an historic 
strife.^ 

The conquest of Taxila by the Kuru king may, 
however, be an historical fact, because King Janamejaya 
is represented as a great conqueror in the Brdhmanas. 
Thus the Aitareya Brdhniana says:'* "Janamejayah Pari- 
kshitah Sama^itarh sarvatah prithivhii jay an pariydydivena 
cha medhyeneje, tadeshd yajna-gathd giyate : 

Asandivati dhdnyddarh rukminarh karitasrajam 

asvam bahandha sdranganf dex’ebliyo Janamejaya iti” 

“Janamejaya Parikshita went round the earth com¬ 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offered the horse 
in sacrifice.” Regarding this a sacrificial verse is sung: 

“In Asandlvat Janamejaya bound for the gods a black- 
spotted grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden ornament 
and with yellow garlands.”^ 

In another pa.ssage of the Aitareya Brdhmana^ it is 
stated that Janamejaya aspired to be a “Samablmnu”, i.e., 
a universal sovereign : 

“Evariwidaiii hi vai mdinevarhvido ydjayanti tasrndd 
aharh jaydmyabhitvarir'n sendrh jaydmyahhltx>ar\d senayd 


^ Panchavirhia Brahmana, translated by Dr. W. Caland, p. 641; cl 
Winternitr, JBBrRAS., 1926, 74. If, Pargitcr, AIHT, p. 285, observes that “the 
NSgas killed Parikshit II, but his son Janamejaya III defeated them and peace 
was made I ’ ’ 
a VIII. 21. 

3 Variant— abadhnadaivam sdrafigam — .^at. Bt. xiii. 5. .4. 1-2. 

* Keith, Rig-Veda Brdhmanas, 336; Eggeliiig, iat, Br. V, p. 396. 

5 VIII. 11, 
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na md divyd na mdnushya ishavn richhantyeshydmi sarjO' 
mdiyiih snwahhumir bhavishydrriiti.” 

(Janamejaya Parikshita used to say) “Those who know 
thus sacrifice for me who know thus; therefore 1 conquer 
the assailing host, I conquer with an assailing host. Me 
neither the arrows of heaven nor of men reach. I shall 
live all my life, I shall become lord of all the earth.’’ 

The possession of Taxila in the extreme north-west 
implies control over Madra or the central Panjab, the 
homeland of Janamejaya’s mother MadravatT.' In this 
connection it may be remembered that the western frontier 
of the Kuril country once extended as far as the Parinah 
or Parenos, a tributary of the Indus. Princes of the Paurava 
race ruled in the territory lying between the Jhelam and 
the Ravi doivn to,the time of Alexander, while Ptolemy, 
the geographer, expressly mentions the Pandus as the rulers 
of Jsakala (Jiialkot) in the heart of this extensive region. 

It was presumably after his victorious campaigns that 
Janamejaya was consecrated with the Punnr-abhisheka and 
the Ai7idra mnhdhbhheka, performed two horse-sacrifices 
and had a dispute with Vaisampayana and the Brahmanas. 
The Matsya version, which is considered by Pargiter 
to be* the oldest, says the king made a successful stand 
against them for some time, but afterwards gave in and, 
making his son king, departed to the forest ; but the Vdyn 
version says he perished and the Brahmanas made his son 
king. The broad facts of the Puranic naiTativc are con¬ 
firmed by the evidence of the Brahmanas. I'he ^ntnpntha 
Brdhvuma refers to one of the horse-sacrifices, and says that 
the priest who performed the rite for him was Indrota 
Daivapi .^aunaka. The Aitnrcya Brahviana mentions the 
other sacrifice and names Tura Kavasheya as his priest. 

It also contains a tale stating that at one sacrifice of his he 
did not employ the Ka.^yapas, but the Bhutavlras. There¬ 
upon a family of the Ka.^yapas called Asita-mrig^ forcibly 


1 The Bhagavata Purana (I. xvi. a) mentions Iiavatl, daugliter of Uitara as 
the mother of Janamejaya and his brothers. 
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took away the conduct of the offering from the Bhutavlras. 
We have here probably the germ of the Purdnic stories 
about Janamejaya’s dispute with the Brahmanas. Vai^am- 
payana, who headed the opponents of Janamejaya, un¬ 
doubtedly belonged to the Kas'yapa clan. An allusion to 
the famous quarrel occurs also in the Kautiliya ArthoJdst^a 
(Jiopdj-Janamejayo Brdhmaneshu inkrdntah). 

The Gopatha Brdhmana narrates an anecdote of Jana¬ 
mejaya and two ganders, pointing out the importance of 
Brahmacharya, and the time which should be devoted to 
it. The story is obviously mythical but it shows that 
Janamejaya was already looked upon as a legendary hero 
in the time of the Gopatha Brdhmana} 

Janamejaya’s capital, according to a sacrificial song 
(yajna-gdthd) quoted above, was Asandl\at to which refer¬ 
ence has already been made. The ^atapatha Brdhmana 
affords an interesting glimpse of life in the royal palace or 
sacrificial hall: 

Samdndntsadam ukshanti haydn kdshihahhrito yathd 
purndn parisrutah kumhhdn Janamejayasddana' iti 
“Even as they constantly sprinkle the equal prize¬ 
winning steeds so (they pour out) the cups full of fiery 
liquor in the palace (or .sacrificial hall) of Janamejiya.’’" 
“Curds, stirred drink or liquor’’ were favourite beverages 
of the Kurus already in the days of Parikshit. 

If the Mahdhhdrata is to be believed, Janamejaya some¬ 
times held his court at Taxila, and it was at Taxila that 
Vai^ampayana is said to have related to him the story of 
the great conflict between the Kurus and the Pandus’ who 
had for their allies several peoples including the Srinjayas. 
No direct independent proof of this war is forthcoming. 


' Gopatha Br&hmana, ed. by R. L. Mitra and Harachandra Vidyabhflshana, 
pp. 25 ff (I. 2. 5). In connection with the legend referred to above we hear 
of a sage named Dantabala Dhaumra who is identified by some writers with 
DantSla Dhauraya of the Jaiminlya Brdhmana. The conjecture lacks proof. In 
the Baudhdyana Srauta SQtra, Vol. Ill, p. 449, "Dhumras, Dhumiayanas and 
Dhaumyas” find separate mention as distinct mcml>ers of the Kailyapa group. 

» Sat. Br. XI. 5. 5, 13. Eggeling. V. 95. 

*Mbh., XVIII. 5. 34. 
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but allusions to the hostility of Kurus and Srinjayas, 
which forms an important feature of the epic ballads, are 
met with in the ^atapatha Brdhmana} Moreover Hopkins 
invites attention to a gdthd in the Chhdndogya Upanishad* 
which alludes to the mare which saves the Kurus: — 

Yato yata dvartate tat tad gachchhati rndnavah 
. Kurun ahjdbhirakshati. 

The verse cannot fail to recall the disaster (Kurundm 
vaisasam) referred to in the Mahdbhdrata.^ 

It may be asserted that the Pan^us are a body of 
strangers unknown to the Vedic texts, and that, therefore, 
the story of their feuds with the Kurus must be post-Vedic, 
But such a conclusion would be wrong because, firstly, an 
argumentum ex silentio is seldom conclusive, and, secondly, 
the Pandus are, according to Indian tradition, not a body 
of strangers but in hict scions of the Kurus. Hopkins 
indeed says that they were an unknown folk connected 
with the wild tribes located north of the Ganges.* But 
Patahjali^ calls Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva Kurus.* 
Hindu tradition is unanimous in representing the 
Pandavas as an offshoot of the Kuru race just as the Kurus 
themselves w'ere an offshoot of the Bharatas. The very 
name of the Great Epic betrays the Bharata (Kuru) connec¬ 
tion of the principal heroes and combatants. The testi¬ 
mony of Buddhist literature points to the same conclusion. 
In the Dasa-Brdhmana Jdtaka' a king “of the stock of 
Yuddhitthila” reigning “in the kingdom of Kuru and the 
city called Indapatta” is distinctly called “Koravya,” i.e-, 
Kauravya—belonging to the Kuru race. T he polyandrous 


‘ The battle of Kurukshetra is very often described a fight between the 
Kurus and the Syinjayas {Mbh., VI. 45. 2; 60. 29; 72. 15: 73. 41; VII. 20. 41; 
149. 40, VIII. 47. 23; 57. 12; 59. 1; 93. 1). The unfriendly feeling between 
these two peoples is distinctly alluded to in the Satapatha Brahmana XII. 9. 3. 
1 ff.. Vedic Index. II, p. 63). 

* IV. 17. 9-10. The Great Epic of India, p. 385. 

3 Mbh,, IX. 35. 20. 

* The Religions of India, p. 388. 

UV. 1. 4. 

* Ind. Ant., I, p, 350. 

7 J&taka No. 495. 
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marriage of the Pandavas does not necessarily indicate 
that they are of non-Kiiru origin. The system of Niyoga 
prevalent among the Kurus of the Madhya-desa was not 
far removed from fiaternal polyandry/ while the law 
(Dharrna) of marriage honoured by the Northern Kurus 
was admittedly lax.‘^ 

Already in the time of Asvalayana’s Grihya Sutra^ 
Vaisampfiyana was known as Miihdbhdratdchdrya. He is 
also mentioned in the Taittiriya Arariyaka* and the 
Ashtddhydyi of Panini." Whether the traditional reciter 
of the original Mahdbhdrata was actually a contemporary 
of Janamejaya or not, cannot be ascertained at the present 
moment. But I have found nothing in the Vedic litera¬ 
ture itself which goes against the epic tradition. The 
early Vedic texts no doubt make na reference to the 
Mahdbhdrata, but they mention Itihdsas.^ It is well- 
known that the story supposed to have been recited by 
Vaisampayana to Janamejaya was at first called an Itihdsa 
and was named Jayd! or song of victory, i.e., victory of the 
Pandus, the ancestors of the king; 

Muchyatc satvapdpebhyo Rdhiind Chandramd yathd 
Jayo ndmetihdso’ yarn irotavyo xnjigishund* 

“By listening to this story one escapes from all ‘kinds 
of sin, like the Moon from Rahu. This Itihdsa (story. 


1 See also my 'Political Hntoiy,” pp. 95, 96; Journal of the Dcpaitment 
of Letters {Calcutta University), Vol. IX, and the Early Htstoiy of the Vaish 
nava Sect, second edition, pp. 43-45. Also Mbh., I, 103, 9-10; 105, 37-3H; Win- 
ternitz in /HAS. 1897, 755 ff: Apastamba ii. 27. 3; Bphaspati, x,\vii. It is to be 
noted that in spite of the alleged family custom m the Pandu line no other 
wife except Draupadi was shared by the Pandava brothers, and their childien 
had no common wife. In the epic ‘Kuru’ and ‘Pandu’ no doubt often find 
separate mention. In a similar way historians distinguish between the related 
houses of ’Plantagenet,’ ‘York’ and 'Lancaster'; ‘Capet,’ ‘Valois,’ 'Bourbon' 
and ‘Orleans’; ‘Chaulukya’ and ‘Vaghela.’ 

* Mbh., I. isa. 7. 

3 HI. 4 - 

* I. 7- 5- 

s IV. 3. 104. 

•A. P., XV. 6. 11-12. 

X Cf. V. V. Vaidya, Mahabharata: A Criticism, p. 2; and S. Levi in Bhand. 
Com. Vol., pp. 99 sqq. 

» Mbh., Adi, 62, 20; Cf. Vdyoga, 136, 18. 
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legend) is named ]aya (Victory); it should be listened to 
by those that desire victory.” 

Janamejaya’s brothers. Bhlmasena, Ugrasena and 
^rutasena, appear in the Satapatha Brdhmana} and the 
Sdnkhdyana ^rauta Sutra^ as performers of the horse- 
sacrifice.® At the time of the Brihad-dranyaka Upanishad 
their life and end excited popular curiosity and were 
discussed with avidity in learned circles. It is clear that 
the sun of the Parikshitas had set before the time of the 
Upanishad,'^ and it is also clear that they had been guilty 
of some sinful deeds which they had atoned for by their 
horse-sacrifice. The ^atapatha Brdhmana quotes a gdthd 
which says: — 

Pdrikshitd yajamdnd asvamedhaih paro’varam 

ajaliuh karmapdpakarh punydh punyena karmand.^ 

The righteous Parikshitas, performing horse-sacrifices, 
by their righteous work did away with sinful work one 
after another.” 

It may be presumed that the breach with the ‘lords 
spiritual’ of those days was healed in this way and for 
the time being priests and princes in the Kuru country 
lived in harmony. The Piirdnas state that Janamejaya 
was *succecded by Satanika ^atanika’s son and successor 
was Asvamedha-datta. From Asvamedha-datta was born 
dhisima-krAishna famed in the Vdyu and Matsya Purdnas. 
AdhisTma-krishna’s son was Nichakshu. During Nichak- 
shu’s reign the city of Hastinapura is said to have been 


1 XIII. 5. 4 - 3 - 

2 XVI. «). 7. 

3 Did these three btothers take part in the sacrifices of Janamejaya? Such 
a participation is cleaily suggested by Mbh. I. 3. 1. 

* The question “Whither have the Parikshitas gone?” does not imply their 
exlinclion; Pargiter himself points out that the answer “Thither where 
Asvamedha sacrificers go” suggests the opposite because such sacrifices procured 
great blessings. AIHT., 114. The Ramayana, too, includes Janamejaya 
(II. 64. 48) in a list of kings who attained to a glorious destiny. 

3 Sat. Bt., XIII. 5. 4. 3. C’/. Mbh. XII. lya, 38. The sinful deeds of which 
die eldest of the Parikshitas was guilty according to the epic, were Brahma- 
hatya and bhr{lnahaty& {ibid., i}o Verses 3 and g). Cf. also Sat. Br., XIII. 
5. 4. I. 
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carried away by the Ganges, and the king is said to 
have transferred his residence to Kau.<ambl, or Kosam near 
Allahabad.* 

The Vedic texts do not refer in clear terms to any of 
these successors of Janamejaya or to the city of Hastiiia- 
pura which figures as the principal metropolis of the Kurils 
in the epic and the Puranas. The antiquity of the city is, 
however, clearly proved by the evidence of Panini.® As 
to the princes the Rig-Veda no doubt mentions a (Bharata) 
king named A^vamedha,’ but there is nothing to show that 
he is identical with A^vamedha datta. A ^atanlka Satrajita 
is mentioned in the Aitareya Brdhmana and the ^atapatha 
Brdhmana as a powerful king who defeated Dhritarashtra 
a prince of Kasi, and took away his sacrificial horse. He, 
too, was probably a Bharata,* but the patronymic Satrajita 
probably indicates that he was different from ^ataiuka, the 
son of Janamejaya. The Panchavirhsa Brdhmana, the 
Jaimmiya Uparnshad Brdhmana and the Chhdndogya 
Upanishad mention a Kuru king named Abhipratarin 
Kakshaseni, who Avas a contemporary of Girikshit Auchcha- 
rnanyava, Saunaka Kapeya and Driti Aindrota. As Driti 
was the son and pupil of Indrota Daivapa (Daivapi) 
^aunaka, the priest of Janamejaya,^ Abhipratarin, sGn of 
Kakshasena, appears to have been one of the immediate 
successors of the great king. We have already seen that 
Kakshasena appears in the Mahdhhdrata^ as the name of a 
brother of Janamejaya. Abhipratarin was thus Janame- 


' Gahgayapahnle tasmin nagare Nagasahvaye 
tyaklva Nichakshur nagaram Kau^ambySm sa nivatsyati. 

When the city of Nagasahvaya (Hastinapura) is carried away by the Canges, 
Nichak^u will abandon it and will dwell in Kau^Smbl. 

Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 5. 
That Hastinapuia stood on the Ganges is clear from the Ramlyana (II. 68. 
13), the Mahabharata (I, ts8), and the MaMbhSshya (anugahgath HSstina- 
puram). 

® VI. a, 101. 
av. ay. 4-6. 

* Sat. Br. XllI, 5. 4. 19-83. 

* Vathia Br&hmana; Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp, 87, 373. 

* I. 94 . 54- 
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jaya’s nephew. The Aitareya Brdhmana and the Sdnkhd- 
yana Srauta Sutra} refer to a prince named Vriddhadyimma 
Abhipratarina, apparently the son of Abhipratarin. The 
Aitareya Brdhmana^ possibly mentions his son Rathagritsa 
and priest Suchivriksha Gaupalayana.’ The Sdnkhdyana 
Srauta Sutra'' informs us that Vriddhadyumna erred in a 
sacrifice, when a Brahmana uttered a curse that the result 
would be the expulsion of the Kurus from Kuru-kshetra, 
an event which actually came to pass. 

Sacrifices threatened to have serious repercussions 
on the fortunes of the royal family even in the days of 
Janamejaya. The performance of ritual in the approved 
form by proper persons seems to have excited as much 
interest in the Kuru country as philosophical discu.ssions 
did at the court o,f Videha. Even in the fourth century 
B.C. the great Chandragupta Maurya had to attend to 
sacrifices in the midst of his pressing duties relating to 
war and judicial administration. A sacrificial error was 
not a trivial matter, especially in the ancient realm of the 
Kurus, which was the citadel of Brahmanic ritualism. To 
religious indiscretions were soon added natural calamities 
and the effect on the people was disastrous. Mention has 
already been made of the Puranic tradition about the 
destruction of Hastinapura by the erosive action of the 
Ganges. The Chhdndogya Upanishad refers to the devasta¬ 
tion of the crops in the Kuru country by Ma{achi (hail¬ 
stones or locusts) and the enforced migration of the family 
of Ushasti Chakrayana, who repaired to the village of an 
unnamed noble or wealthy man, next to a neighbourly 
prince and ultimately to the court of Janaka of Videha.^ 


iXV. i6. 10-15. 

2 Trivedi’s translation, pp. 32S-S3. 

8 Gaupalayana also held the important post of the Sthapati of the Kurus 
{Baudh. Sr. Sutra, XX. 25; Vedic Index, 1. 128). His relationship with Suchi- 
vfiksha is however, not known. 

*XV. 16 10-13. 

s ChhSndogya, I. 10. r, Brihad. Upanishad, III, 4. For earlier vicissitudes, 
see FLigyeda, X. 98 (drought in the time of SSiptanu); MWi. I. 94 (story of 
Samvarana). The ChhSndogya Upanishad says: ma(ach 1 hateshu Kurushu StikyS 
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The Panchavimsa Brdhrnana^ affords a clue to the 
royal seat of the ‘Abhipratarina’ branch of the Kuru family 
whose reign witnessed the beginning of those incidents that 
spelled disaster to the Kurus. We are told that Driti, 
apparently the priest of king Abhipratarin, son of Kaksha- 
sena, completed a sacrifice in Khandava.^ The same 
Brahmana^ refers to the Abhipratarinas as the “mightiest 
of all their relations.’’ The jjassage is significant. It 
suggests that the great Janamejaya was no more in the land 
of the living in the days of Vbhipratarin and his descend¬ 
ants, and that the line represented by the latter far out¬ 
shone the other branches of the Kuru royal family. The 
existence of distinct offshoots of the line is clearly implied 
by tradition. One of them held sway in Hastinapura and 
later on moved to Kausambl. This i^ the branch men¬ 
tioned in the Puranas. Another line reigned in Ishukara.* 
The third and the ‘mightiest’ branch is, as we have seen, 
connected with Khaiidava, the far-famed region where the 
great epic locates the stately city of Indraprastha. The 
famous capital which stood close to the site of modern 
Delhi finds prominent mention in the Jdlakas as the seat 
of a line of kings claiming to belong lo the “Yuddhitthila 
gotra” (Yudhishdiira’s gotra or clan). • 

The prosperity of the Abhipratarinas was short-lived. 
Great calamities befell the Kurus and the disintegration 
of the kingdom went on apace.’’ Large sections of the 

iahajayayd Uiihasli) ha Chdkrdyana tbhya-grame pradrdnaka uvdsa. "When 
Kuriiland was dcvasialed by liadstones or locusts, Ushasli Chakrayana tepaiied 
with his virgin wife to a magnate’s village and there lived in great distress. 
The plight of the Brahinana and his wife offers a sad contrast lo the condition 
of the Kauravya and his lady who "throve merrily in the realm of Parikshit.” 
Commentators took matachi to mean ’thunderbolt’, 'hailstone’ or ‘a kind of 
small red bird’ or ’locust.’ The last meaning accords with the evidence of the 
Devibhdgavatam, X, 13. no. matachl-yuthavat teshdm samudaydstu nirgatdh. 
The Kanarcse word midiche has the same sense (Kittel’s Dictionary; Jacob, 
Scraps from Shaddariana, JRAS, 1911, 510; Vedic Index, II, 119: Bhand. Carm. 
Lee., 1918. 26-27; Bagchi, /HQ, 1933, 253). 

iXXV. 3. 6. 3 XIV. 1. 12. 

* II. 9. 4, Caland’s. ed., p. 27. * SBE, xlv. 62. 

® Cf. Jaiminiya Brdhmana, III. 156; JAOS, 26. 61. "When AbhipratS- 
rana was lying used up with old age his sons divided the inheiitance and made 
a great noise about it. 
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people, including Brahmanas and princes, were apparently 
forced to leave the country, and to migrate to the eastern 
part of India. The transference of the royal seat of one 
branch of the Kuru or Bharata dynasty to Kausambi is 
confirmed by the evidence of some of the plays attributed 
to Bhasa. Udayana, king of Kausambi, is described 
in the Svapnavdsava-datta as a scion of the Bharata or 
Bharata family^: — 

Bhdratdndm kule jdto vbitlo jndnavdnchhiichih 
tan ndrhasi baldddhartiirii rdjadharmasya deiikah 
"Thou art born in the family of the Bharatas. Thou 
art self-controlled, enlightened and pure. To stop her 
by force is unworthy of thee, who shouldst be the model 
of kingly duty.” 
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Parikshit 


Janamejaya Kakshasenu Ugrascna S 'rutasena Bhimasena Others 
I ' I possibly identi- 

S'atanika Abhipratdrin cal with the an- 

j I cestor of epic 

As 'vamedhadatta Vnddhadyumna heroes acc. to 

I [ one tradition, 

Adhisima-knshna Rathagritsa Mbh ,95 i. 42 fF. 

I 

Nichakshu 1 

I i 

Kings of Kausambi Kings of Khandava (Indapatta) ? 

(Puranic tradition) 


I Ed. Ganapati Sastil, p. 140, Tians. V. S. Sukthankai, p, 79. Cf. Ptatipia- 
Yaug;andharayana, “ Vrddhshara-^amavdya-pravishto Bh&rato FarhJah" 

“Bharatakulopabhiiklath vindr^tnam’' Act II 

Bh&ratandih kule jdto 
Vatsdndmurjitah patih, Act IV. 



Section II. 1'he Age of ihe Greai Jan aka. 


Sarve rajno Maithilasya MainakiL\yeva pawatah 
nikrishtabhutd rdjdno ... 


—MahdbhdrataJ 

We have seen that a series of calamities sadly crippled 
the Kurus. The kingdom fell to pieces and one of the 
princes had to leave the country. During the age which 
followed the Kuru people played a minor part in politics. 

The most notable figure of the succeeding age was 
Janaka, the great philosopher-king of Videha, mentioned 
in the Vedic texts as the contemporary of Uddalaka Aruni 
and Yajnavalkya. The waning power of the Kurus and 
the waxing strength of the Vaidehas are shown by the fact 
that while Kuru princes are styled rdjan (king) in certain 
Brdhmanas,^ Janaka of Videha is called samrdt (supreme 
king). In the ^atapatha Brdhrnana^ the sanirdj is asserted 
to be of higher dignity than a rdjan. 

That the great Janaka was Later than the Parik’shitas 
admits of no doubt. We shall show later on that he was a 
contemporary probably of Nichakshu (if Puranic tradition 
is to be accepted), and certainly of Ushasta or Ushasti 
Chakrayana during whose time disaster befell the Kurus. 
In Janaka’s time we find the notable achievements, as well 
as the mysterious fate, of the Parikshitas, still fresh in the 
memory of the people and discussed as a subject of general 
curiosity in the royal court of Mithila. In the Brihad- 
dra^yaka Upanishad Bhujyu Lahyayani tests Yajnavalkya, 
the ornament of the court of Janaka, with a question, the 
solution of which the former is said to have previously 

' in. iM- 5- As all other mountains are inferior to MainSka so are kings 
inferior to the lord of MithilS. 

* Ait., VIII. 14. Panchavithia, XIV. 1. 12. etc. 

*V, I, J, i»-i3. 
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obtained from a being of superhuman power through the 
medium of a Madra girl: 

“Kva Pdrikshitd abhavan '—whither have the Pari- 
kshitas gone?” 

Yajhavalkya answers: "Thither where the per¬ 
formers of the horse sacrifice abide." From this it is clear 

« 

that the Parikshitas (sons of Parikshit) must at that time 
have passed away. Yet their life and end must have been 
still fresh in the memory of the people, and a subject of 
absorbing interest to men and women in different parts 
of the country.'* 

It is not possible to determine with precision the 
exact chronological relation between Janamejaya and 
Janaka. Epic and Puranic tradition seems to regard them 
as contemporaries,. Thus the Mahdhhdrata says that 
Uddalaka, a prominent figure of Janaka’s court, and his 
son ^vetaketu, attended the sarpa-satra (snake-sacrifice) of 
Janamejaya: — 

Sadasya schdbhavad Vydsah putra-Ushya-sahdyavdn 

Udddlakah Pramatakah ^vetaketuscha Pingalah^ 

"Vyasa, assisted by his son and disciple, Uddalaka, 

Pramataka, .'Svetaketii, Pihgala.officiated as sad(L<iya 

(priest.)’’ 

The Vishnu Purdna .says that Jsatanika, the son and 
successor of Janamejaya, learned the Vedas from 
Yajnavalkya.^ 

The unreliability of the Epic and the Puranic tradi¬ 
tion in this respect is proved by the evidence of the Vedic 


^ Bfihad. Upanishad, III. 3.1, E. Roer, Bfihad. Up. P. ao. 

* Weber, Ind. Lit. is6 ff. In the Journal of Indian History, April, 1936, 
p. 20, edited by Dr. S. Kri.shna.svanii Aiyangar and others, appears the amaz¬ 
ing insinuation that "Mr. Roy Choudhury has... attempted to give Weber’s 
thought and language (as rendered) out as his own, without any reference to 
Weber." A perusal of the Bibliographical Index (pp. 319, 328) appended to 
the first ed. of the Political History and p. 27 of the text; the foreword to 
the subsequent editions, etc., will throw interesting light on the veracity of 
the writer of the article in question in the Journal of Indian History. 

s Mbh., Adi., 53. 7. 

* Vishnu P., IV. SI. 2. 
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texts. We learn from the Satapathn Brdhmana} that 
Indrota Daivapa or Daivapi L^aunaka was a contemporary 
of Janamejaya. His pupil was Driti Aindrota or Aindroti 
according to the Jaimhitya Upnnishad and Variisa Brdh- 
manas. Driti’s pupil was Pulusha Prachlnayoga.^ The 
latter taught Paulushi Satyayajna, We learn from the 
Chhdndogya Upanishad^ that Paulushi Satyayajna was a 
contemporary of Budila Asvatarasvi and of Uddalaka 
Aruni, two prominent figures of Janaka’s court.‘ Satya¬ 
yajna was, therefore, certainly a contemporary of Janaka 
of Videha. He was an elder contemporary because his 
pupil Somasushma Satyayajhi Prachlnayogya is mentioned 
in the ^atapatha Brdhmana^ as having met Janaka. As 
Satyayajni certainly flourished long after Indrota Daivapi 
:§aunaka, his contemporary Janaka must be considerably 
later than Janamejaya, the contemporary of Indrota. 

We should also note that in the lists of teachers given 
at the end of the tenth book of the ^atapatha Brdhmam, 
and the sixth chapter of the Brihad-dranyakn Upanishnd 
Tura Kavasheya, the priest of Janamejaya, appears as a very 
ancient sage who was tenth in the ascending line from 
Sanjlviputra, whereas Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka Aruni, 
the contemporaries of Janaka, were only fourth and fifth in 
the ascending line from the same teacher. The lists are 
given below: — 

Janamejaya. Tura Kavasheya 

Yajnavachas Rajastambayana 

Kusri Ku^ri Vajasravasa** 

^andilya Upave^i 

Vatsya Aruna 

Vamakashayana Uddalaka Aruni j Janaka 

Mahitthi Yajnavalkya ( the Great 

1 XIII. 5. 4. 1. 

* Vedic Index, II. p. 9. 

3 V. 11. I. 2. 

*Vide Brihad-dranyaka Upanishad. V. 14. 18: “Janako Vaideho Bu^ilam 
Aivatardlvim uvacha,” and III. 7. i. 

5 X 1 . 6. 2. 1-3. 

6/C. III. 747 - 
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Kautsa 

Mandavya 

Mandiikayani 

Safijlviputra 


Asuri 

Asurayana 

Prasnlputra Asurivasin 
Sanjrvlputra 


It is clear from what has been stated above that Janaka 
was separated by five or six generations from Janamejaya's 
time.’ Jacobi and Rhys Davids* agree in estimating the 
average length of a patriarchate or generation (in lists 
relating to spiritual succession) at 30 years. To the five 
or six teachers from Indrota to Soma^ushma, and from 
Tura to Uddalaka Aruni and Janaka, we may, therefore, 
assign a period of 150 or 180 years.’ It is, therefore, reason- 


‘ It has been stated ^by certain writers that Janamejaya should be placed 
“only a step altovc Janaka ” Tliey point to the use of l<in in the verb bhii 
in ihe interrogation Ki'a Pdrikshita abhavan cpioted above. They furthei 
identily Dant.ll>ala Dhanniia, a conteinjMjrary of yanamciaya according to a 
legend narrated in the Gnfxitha Brahmana, with Daniala Dhaumya of the 
Jniminiya Brahmana, who may be assigned to the period of Janaka. It is also 
suggested that Bhallaveya of a certain Btahmana passage is no other than 
Indradyuinna, JIH., April, 1936. 15 ff, etc. Apart from the fact that in the 
\'edic texts lah and Ut arc at tunes used allcinatively to ronvev the same 
meaning (Cf 37 ante,) it shoukl be noted that the question ‘Kva Pdrihthitn 
abhavan’ with its answer was not fiamed for the fiat time at the court of 
Janaka.* It is a murdhdbhishikta (traditional)— udaharana attributed to super¬ 
human agency—and, therefore, it Lannot be ri-garded as establishing the 
.synchronism of Janamejaya Parikshita and Janaka Vaideha. As to Dantabala 
it has already been pointed out (p. 39 alrove), that the Baudhdyana Srauta 
Sutra mentions Dhuraras and Dhatimyas as distinet rnembeis of the Ka^yapa 
group. Janamejaya must have passed away in the days of Driti and the 
Abhipratarinas. Sec ante p. .ifi. .Sec also 1 H(). Vol. VIII, 1932. fioo ff. As 
to Bhallaveya, seiious .students should remembes that it is a patronymic like 
Atreya, Bhatadvaja etc. In the absence of the personal name, it is uncritical 
to identify every Bhallaveya with Indradyuinna himself as it is unreasonable 
to equate every Atreya with Udamava or everv Bhiiradvaja with Drona or 
Pindola. 

^ Partiiihta-parxmn, 2nd ed. xviii and Buddhist Suttas. Introduction, 
p. xlvii. 

3 It has been uiged by some ciilics that pupils arc not necessarily younger 
in age than their preceptors. It may freely be admitted that in particular 
cases pupils may be of the same age with, or even older tham, the guru. But 
it is idle to suggest that in a long li.st of successive acharyas and iishyas the 
presence of elderly pupils must be assumed except where the guru is known 
to be the father of the pupil. Individual cases of succession of elderly .lishyas 
do not invalidate the conclusion that the average duration of a generation is 
as is suggested by Jacobi and Rhys Davids. 
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able to think that Janaka flourished about 150 or 180 years 
after Janamejaya, and two centuries after Parikshit. If, 
following a Puranic tradition, we place Parikshit in the 
fourteenth century B.C., we must place Janaka in the 
twelfth century B.C. If, on the other hand, we accept a 
date for Gunakhya ^ankhayana, the pupil’s pupil < 5 f 
Uddalaka according to the Sdfikhdyana, Aranyaka, in the 
sixth century B.C., we must place Parikshit in the ninth 
century B.C., and Janaka in the seventh century B.C. 

The kingdom of Videha, over which Janaka ruled 
seems to be mentioned for the first time in the Sarhhitds 
of the Yajur Veda} It corresponds roughly to the modern 
Tirhut in North Bihar.^ It was separated from Kosala by 
the river Sadanlra, usually identified with the modem 
Gandak which rising in Nepal, flows into the Ganges 
opposite Patna.^ Oldenberg, however, points out* that the 
Mahdbhdrata distinguishes the GandakT from the Sadanlra: 
‘‘Gan^akincha MahdAonarh Saddnirdm tathaiva cha.” 
Pargiter, therefore, indentifies the Sadanlra with the 
Raptl.® We learn from the Snruchi Jdtaka^ that the 
measure of the whole kingdom of Videha was three hundred 
leagues. It consisted of 16,000 villages.’ 

Mithila, the capital of Videha, is not referred‘to in 
the Vedic texts, but is constantly mentioned in the Jdtakas 
and the Epics. It has been identified with the small town 
of Janakpur just within the Nepal border north of the 
place where the Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts 
meet. It is stated in the Suruchi and Gandhdrd* Jdtakas 

> Vedic Index, II. 298. 

> According to Pargiier, JASB, 1897, 89—“Videha comprised the country 
from Gorakhpur on the Rapt! to Darabhanga, with Kosala on the west and 
Ahga on the east. On the north it approached the hills, and to the south 
it was bounded by the small kingdom of Vari< 3 lT.’* 

3 Vedic Index II. 299. 

♦ Buddha, p. 398 n. Cf. Pargiter, JASB, 1897. 87. Mbh. II. 20. 27. 

^ If the epic enumeration of the rivers quoted above follows a geographical 
order as is suggested by the use of the expression kramena in the Mbh. II 
20. 27, SadSnTra may be the Burhi Gandak which is distinguished from the 
Ga^daik proper. Cf. map in JASB, 1895. 

«J. 489. 

1 J. 406. These are apparently conventional figures. 

8 J. 489 and 406. 
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that the city covered seven leagues. At its four gates 
were four market towns.' We have the following descrip¬ 
tion of the city in the Mahdjanaka Jdtaka^: — 

By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, 
With walls and gates and battlements, traversed by streets 

on every side. 

With horses, cows and chariots thronged with tanks and 

gardens beautified, 

Videha’s far-famed capital, gay with its knights and 

warrior swarms. 

Clad in their robes of tiger-skins, svith banners spread 

and flashing arms. 

Its Brahmins dressed in Ka<i cloth, perfumed with 

sandal, decked with gems, 

Its palaces and aU their cpieens with robes of state and 

diadems.^ 


According to the Rdnulyana* the royalfamily of Mithila 
was founded by a king named Nimi. His son was Mithi, 
and Mithi’s son was Janaka I. The epic then continues 
the genealogy to janaka II (father of Sita) and his brother 
Kir^adhvaja, king of Sahkasya. The Vdyu^ and the Vishnu* 
Purdnas represent Nimi or Nemi as a son of Ikshvaku, and 
give him the epithet Videha.’ His son was Mithi whom 
both the Purdnas identify with Janaka I. The genealogy 
is then continued to Slradhvaja who is called the father 
of Slta, and is, therefore, identical with Janaka II of the 
Rdmdyana. Then starting from Slradhvaja the Purdnas 
carry on the dynasty to its close. The last king is named 
Kriti, and the family is called Janakn-x>amia. 


1 j. M«. 

* No. 539: Cowell’s JStaka, Vol. VI, p. 30. 

3 For another description of Mithila, see Mbh. III. 206. 6-9. 

♦I. 71. 3. 
s 88. 7-8; 89. 3-4 
« IV. 5. 1. 

3 Sa iSpena Vaiishthasya Videhafi samapadyata — V8yu P. The story erf 
Va^Ishtha's curse on a Videhan king is known to the BrihaddevatS (vii. 59). 


O.P. US—4 
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Dhfitestu Bahuldhio’ hhud BahulaJva-sutah Kfitih 
tasmin santishfhate varhio Janakdndm mahdtmandm' 
The Vedic texts know a king of Videha named Nami 
Sapya." But he is now'here represented as the founder of 
the dynasty of Mithila. On the contrary, a story of the 
!§aiapatha Brahmana seems to indicate that the Videhan 
kingdom owes its origin to Videgha Matba\a who came 
from banks of the SarasvatT.® We are told that the fire- 
god went burning along this earth from the Sarasvati 
towards the east, followed by Mathava and his priest, 
Gotama Rahugana till he came to the river Sadanira which 
flows from the northern (Himalaya) mountain, and which 
he did not burn over. No Brahmanas went across the 
stream in former times, thinking “it has not been burnt 
over by Agni Vaihjdnara (the fire that burns for all men).’’ 
At that time the land to the easttvard was very unculti¬ 
vated, and marshy,* but after Mathava’s arrival many 
Brahmanas went there, and it was cultivated, for the 
Brahmanas had caused Agni, the Fire-god, to taste it 
through sacrifices. Mathava the Videgha then said to 
Agni, “where am 1 to abide?’’ “To the east of this river 
be thy abode,’’ he replied. Even now, the writer of the 
^atapatha Brahmana adds, this stream forms the boundary 
between the Kosalas and the Videhas. The name of Mithi 
Vaideha, the second king in the Epic and the Puranic lists, 
is reminiscent of Mathava Videgha. 

If Mathava Videgha Avas the founder of the royal line 
of Mithila, Nami Sapya cannot claim that distinction. The 
Majjhima Nikdya^ and the Nimi Jdtaka mention Makha- 


1 V3yu I ur&na 89, 32, For J^inaka as a dynastic designation see also Mbh 
III. /??. 17: R 5 m. I. 67. 8. The use of the expressions Janak5>iam Janakaih 
etc., does not necessarily indicate that every member of the line bore the 
personal name Janaka. Cf. IkshvSkanSfp (Ram. I. 5. 3), which refers to those 
who were Ikshvdhu-vamia-prabhavah (I. 1. 8): Raghur^m anvayam, etc. 

* Vedic Index, I, 436. 

»Macdonell Sam. Lit., pp. 214-15: Ved., Ind., II. 298; Sat. Br., i, j, 1, 
etc.; Oldenberg’s Buddha, pp. 398-99: Pargiter, J.A.S.B., 1897. p. 80 el snj. 

♦This is the territory which the Mah&bhUrata refers to as “Jalodbhnvn " 
i.e., reclaimed from swamp (Mbh., II. 30. 4. Pargiter, tbid, 88n). 

*11. 74'8s- 
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deva as the progenitor of the kings of Mithila. and a Nimi 
is said to have been born to “round off the royal house, the 
family of hermits.” The evidence of Buddhist texts thus 
shows that the name Nimi was borne not by the first, but 
probably by some later king or kings.' 

As the entire dynasty of Maithila monarchs was called 
Janaka-varh^a, Varhso Janakdnam mahdtmandm, the family 
of the high-souled Janakas, in post Vedic literature, and 
there were several kings bearing the name of Janaka, it is 
very difficult to identify any of these with the great Janaka 
of the Vedic texts, the contemporary of Aruni and Yajna- 
valkya. But there is one fact which seems to favour his 
identification with STradhvaja of the Puranic list, i e., the 
father of Slta. I'he father of the heroine of the Rdmd- 
ynna is a youngei; contemporary of Asvapati, king of the 
Kekayas (''maternal grandfather of Bliarata^), Janaka of the 
Vedic texts is also a contemporary of \.svapati, prince of the 
Kekayas, as Uddalaka Arnni and Budila Asvatarasvi 
frequented the (ourts of both these princes.^ But as the 
name Asvapati is also apparently given to Bharata’s 
maternal uncle,‘ it seems that it was possibly not a personal 
name but a secondary epithet or a family designation like 
‘Janaka. In that case it is impos>ible to say hotv far the 
identification of the Vedic Janaka with the father of STta is 
correct. The identification seems, however, to have been 
accepted bv Bhavabhuti. Referring to the father of the 
heroine, the poet says in the Mahdxnra charitd': 

Teshdmiddnirn ddyddo 

vriddhah Slradh-aajo Jiripah 


’ The evidence of the Bfihad-devata (vii. 59^ suggests that connection was 
maintained by Videhan monarchs with their old home on the banks of the 
Sarasvatl, cf. Panchavimsa Brdhmnna, W\’ to. ih-iS (story of N'.iiuT S 5 |)ya'. 

* RSm&yana, II. 9. 22. 

8Ved. Ind., II, 69: Chh. Up. V. 11. 1-4: Brih. Up., III. 7. 

^RSmSyana, VII. 113. 4. 

* Against the view that Aivapati was a family designation common to all 
memljers of the line it may, however, be urged that in the Mbh. vii. 104. 7; 
123. 5 Brihatkshatra, chief of the Kekayas. does not bear that epithet. 

* Act I, Verse 14. 
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Ydjnavalkyo munir yasmai 
Brahmapdrdyanam jagau} 

It is equally difficult to identify our Janaka with any 
of the kings of that name mcniioned in the Buddhist 
Jdtakas. Professor Rhys Davids'^ seems to identify him 
with Maha-Janaka of the Jdtaka No. 539. The utterance 
of Maha-Janaka II of that Jataka. 

‘Mithila’s palaces may burn 
But naught of mine is burned thereby 
indeed reminds us of the great philosopher-king. 

In the Alahdbhdratfd we find the saying attributed to 
Janaka ‘Janadeva’ of Mithila. In the Jaina Uttar-ddhya- 
yana, howexcr. the saying is attributed to NamT.* This 
fact coupled with the mention of Nemi in juxtaposition 
with Arishta in the Vishnu-Purdna^ may point to the 
identification of NamT or Nemi xvitK MahTJanaka II 
whom the Jdtaka represents as the son of Arittha. If 
Maha Janaka II be identical with NamI, he cannot be 
identified with Janaka who is clearly distinguished from 
NamT in the Vedic texts. One may be tempted to identify 
the Vedic Janaka with Maha-janaka I of the Jdtaka. 
But proof is lacking. 

In the Satapatha Brdhmann, the Brihad-draiiyaka 


1 C/. Act II, verse 43; Uttara-Charita. Aci IV, \erse 9. In the Mbh. Ill 
133.4 the contemporary of Uddalaka and KaluKla seenrs to be called Aindra- 
dyumni. (Ca. AlHT. 96.) In Mbh. XII, 310. 4; 3. 8. 95, the contemporary nf 
Y 3 jhavalkya is styled DaivarSli. The Satapatha Brahmana is attributed to 
this Yajnavalkya (ibid, XII. 318. iifj. Both Aindradyumni and Daiv:u 5 ti art 
patronymics and hardlv afloid a clue to the personal name of the king in 
question. 

* Bud. Ind., 1 *. 26. 

»XII. 17. 18-19: *19, 50. 

"Mithildydrh ptadiptdydth 
na me dahyati kihehana" 

’“Apt cha bhavati Maithilena gWotb 
nagaram updhitam agnindbhivtkshya 
na khalu mama hi dahiyate' tra kifichit 
svayam idam aha kila sma bhGmipdlah" 

"Seeing his city burning in a fire, the king of MitbilS himself sang of 
old, 'in this (conflagration) nothing of mine is burning' 

*S. B. E.. XLV. 57. 

»IV. 5. 15. 
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Upanishad and the Mahdbhdrata' Janaka is called Samrdt. 
rhis shows that he was a greater personage than a mere 
Rdjan. Although there is no clear evidence in the Vedic 
literature of the use of the word Sarnrdj as emperor in the 
sense of a king of kings, still the !^atapat.ha Brdhmana dis¬ 
tinctly says that the Sarnrdj was a higher authority than a 
Rdjan; “by offering the Rdjasuyn he Ijecomes king, and 
by the Vdjapeya he becomes Sarnrdj; and the office of king 
is the lower, and that of Sarnrdj the higher.’’^ In the 
Asvaldyana Srauta Sutra^ Janaka is mentioned as a great 
sacrificer. 

But Janaka’s fame rests not s(j much on his achieve¬ 
ments as a king and a sacrificcr, as on his patronage of 
culture and philosophy. The court of this monarch was 
thronged with Bi^ihmanas from Kosala, the Kuru-Panchala 
countries and perhaps Madra, e.g., Asvala, Jaratkarava 
Artabhaga, Bhujyu Lahyayani, IJshasta(-i) Chakrayana, 
Kahoda Kaushitakeya. GargT VachaknavT, Uddalaka 
Aruni and Vidagdha ^akalya. Fhe tournaments of argu¬ 
ment which were here held form a prominent feature in 
the third book of the Brihad-drariyaka Upanishad. 'The 
hero^of these was Yajuavalkya Vajasaneya, who was a pupil 
of Uddalaka Aruni.* Referring to Janaka’s relations with 
the Kuru-Panchala Brahmanas, Oldenberg observes:* 
“The king of the east, who has a leaning to the culture of 
the west, collects the celebrities of the west at his court— 
much as the intellects of Athens gathered at the court of 
Macedonian princes.” 

The Brahmanas and the Upanishads throw some light 
on the political condition of Northern India during the 
age of the great Janaka. From those works we learn that 
besides Videha, there were nine states of considerable 
importance, viz.: 

' III. 13s. 17. 

^ Sal, lir.. V, I. i. n-15: XII, S. 3. 4; XIV, i, 3, 8. 

“ X. 3. 14. 

<Brih. Up. VI. 5. 3. 

‘ Buddha, P. 398. 
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1. Gandhara 4. Uslnara 7. Panchala 

2. Kekaya 5. Matsya 8. Ka^i 

3. Madia 6. Kuru 9. Kosala 

1 he Vedic texts seldom furnish any definite clue as to 
the exact geographical position of these states. For the 
location of most of these territories we must, therefore* 
turn to the evidence of later literature. 

The inhabitants of Gandhara are included by epic 
poets among the peoples of Uttardpatha or the northern¬ 
most region of India: — 

Uttardpatha-jamndnah kirtayishydrni tdn api 
Yauna-Kdmboja-Gdndhdrdh Kirdtd Barharaih saha} 
'The country lay on both sides of the Indus,’’ and con¬ 
tained two great cities, viz., Takshasila and Pushkaravatl, 
alleged to have been founded by two herc^s of epic fame: 
Gandhdra-vishaye siddhe, tayoh puryau mahdtmanoh 
Takshasya dikshv vikhydtd ramyd Takshaiild purl 
Pushkarasydpi vtrasya vikhydtd Pushkaravatl.’^ 

Ihe vishaya (territory) described in these lines must 
have embraced the Rawalpindi district of the Western 
Panjab and the Peshawar district of the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province. A few miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi 
and 2,000 leagues away from Banaras,* stood the famous 
city of Takshafila or I'axila. The remains of the great city 
“are situated immediately to the east and north-east of 


' Mbh., XII. 207. 43. 

i Ramayam, VII. 113. ii; 114. 11; Sindhor-ubhayatah pSrive. According 
to Jataka No 406 the kingdom of Gandhara included Kaimlra. Hekataios of 
Miletus (B. C. 549-486) refers to a Gandaric city called Kaspapyros. Stein 
(JASB, 1899, extra No. 2, n) equates Kaspapyros with Kaspatyros of Herodotus 
and says that it must have bear situated in that territory where the Indus 
first becomes navigable, i.e., in the ancient Gandhara. Kaspatyros was the 
place at which the expedition under Skylax, sent by Darius to explore the 
course of the Indus, embarked. Stein (pp. 12-13) rejects the view according 
to which Kaspapyros represents the Sanskrit Kaiyapapura from which the 
name Kaimir is said to have been derived. Kaiyapapura as a place-name is 
known to Alberuni (1 298), but he mentions it as an original designation of 
Multan. Kaiyapa's traditional connection with Ka^mTr is, however, clear 
bom R&jatarahgi^l, 1, 27. 

» I'Syn Pur&na, 88. 189-90; cf. RUrndyana, VII. 114. il. 
t Telapatla and Snama J&takas, Nos. 96, 163. * 
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Sarai-kala, a junction on the railway, twenty miles north¬ 
west of Rawalpindi. The valley in which they lie is 
watered by the Haro river. Within this valley and within 
three and a half miles of each other are the remains of 
three distinct cities. The southernmost (and oldest) of 
these occupies an elevated plateau, known locally as Bhir- 
mound.”^ 

Pushkaravatl or Pushkalavati, the Lotus City, (Prakrit 
Pukkaldoti, whence the ‘Peukelaotis’ of Arrian) is repre¬ 
sented by the modern Prang and Charsadda, 17 miles north¬ 
east of Peshawar, on the Swat river.^ 

Gandhara is a later form of the name of the people 
called Gandhari in the Rig-Veda and Atharva-Veda. In the 
Rig-Ved(f the good wool of the sheep of these tribesmen is 
referred to. In the AtharvaA'edtd the Gandharis are men¬ 
tioned with the Mfijavats, apparently as a despised people. 
The Brdhmana texts refer to Nagnajit, king of Gandhara, 
and his son Svarjit. The former receives Brahmanic conse¬ 
cration, but observations of the family on ritual are treated 
with contempt.'' In later times the ‘angle of vision’ of the 
men of the Madhya-deh (Mid-India) changed, and Gan¬ 
dhara became a resort of scholars of all classes who flocked 
to its capital for instruction in the three Vedas and the 
eighteen® branches of knowledge. 

In a significant passage of the Chhdndogya Upanishad' 
Uddalaka Aruni, the contemporary of the Vedic Janaka, 
mentions Gandhara to illustrate the desirability of having a 
duly qualified teacher from whom a pupil “learns (his way) 

• Marshall, A Guide to Taxtla, pp. 1-4; AGl, 1924. iso, is8 f. 

2 Schoff. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 183-84; Foucher, Note\ 
on the Ancient Geography of Gandhara, p. n; cf. V. A. Smith, JASB, 1889, 
111; Cunningham, AGl, 1924. 57 f. Strabo (XV. s6) extends Gandaritis west¬ 
wards to the Choaspes (Kunar ?). 

3 1. 126. 7. 

* V, as, 14. cf. Mbh, VIH, 44, 46: 45, 8 etc. 

^ Aitareya, vii. 34. Satopalha, viii, 1, 4. 10. Vedk Index, i. 432. 

« Cf. Rhys Davids and Stede, Pah-Enghsh Dictionary. 76 {Vijja-ithSn&niy, 
y&yu, 61, 79. Brahmanda 67, 8*; Miltnda t, 9. mentions 19 Sippas; rf. IV. 
3. s6. 

»VI. 14. 
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and thus remains liberated (from all worldly ties) till he 
attains (the Truth or Beatitude, Moksha)." A man who 
attains Moksha is compared to a blindfold person who 
reaches at last the country of Gandhara. The passage runs 
as follows; 

• 

‘‘Yathd somya purusham Gandharebhyo’bhinaddh- 
dkshain dntya tarn tato'tijave visrijet, sa yathdtatra prdfi 
vd udah vddhardh vd pratyah vd pradhmdyita — abhinad- 
dhdksha driito’ bhinaddhdksho visjishtah. Tasya yathd- 
bhinahanarii pramuchya prabruydd etdm disarh Gandhdrd 
etdrh dtiam vrnjeti. Sa grdmdd grdmarh ppchchhan 
pandito medhdvt Gandhdrdn evopasampadyeta, evam eveh- 
dchdryavdn purasho veda!’ 

“O my child, in the world when a man with blindfold 
eyes is carried away from Gandhara aiTd left in a lonely 
place, he makes the east and the north and the south and the 
west resound by crying T have been brought here blind¬ 
fold, I am here left blindfold.’ Thereupon (some kind- 
hearted man) unties the fold on his eyes and says ‘This 
is the way to Gandhara; proceed thou by this w^ay.’ T he 
sensible man proceeds from village to village enquiring 
the way and reaches at last the (province) of Gandhara. 
Even thus a man who has a duly qualified teacher learns 
(his w'ay),”^ 

The full import of the illustration becomes apparent 
when we remember that the Udddlaka Jdtaka^ represents 
Uddalaka as having journeyed to Taksha^ila (TakkaiSila) 
and learnt there of a wwld-renowned teacher. The 
Setaketu Jataka’ says that :§vetaketu, son of Uddalaka, 
went to Taksha.<ila and learned all the arts. The Sata- 
patha Brdhmana mentions the fact that Uddalaka Aruijii 
used to drive about amongst the people of the northern 
country.* It is stated in the Kaushilaki Brdhmana^ that 


1 C/. Or. R. L. Mitra’s translation of the Chhdndogya Upanishad, v. 114. 

* No. 487. 

•No. 577. 

* Sat. Br. XI. 4. i. 1, at seq. UdtchyBnvfito dhdxtaydthefuikBra. 

•VII. ti. Fadk Index, 11 *79. 
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Brahmanas used to go to the north for purposes of study. 
The Jdtaka tales are full of references to the fame of 
Taksha^ila as a university town. Panini, himself a native 
of Gandhara, refers to the city in one of his Sutras' An 
early celebrity of T’aksha^ila was perhaps Kaiililya.^ 

The Kekayas were settled in the Western Panjab 
between Gandhara and the Beas. From the Rdmdyana? we 
learn that the Kekaya territory lay beyond the Vipasa or 
Beas and abutted on the Gandharva or Gandhara Vishaya. 
The Mahabharata* associates them with the Madras 
[MadrdAcha saha Kekayaih). Arrian' places the “Kekians” 
on the river Saranges, apparently a tributary of the 
Hydraotes or the Ravi. 

The Vedic texts do not mention the name of its capital 
city, but the Rdnfdyana informs ns that the metropolis was 
Rajagriha or Girivraja: 

“Ubhau Bharata-Satruglman Kekayeshu parantapau, 
pure Rdjagrihe rarnyc mdtdmaha-nivesane.'’^ 

“Both Bharata and Satrughna, repressers of enemies, are 
staying in Kekaya in the charming city of Rajagriha, the 
abode of (the) maternal grandfather (of the former)." 

“Girivrajam puravarani sighraui dsedur atijasd".' 

“(I'he messengers bound for Kekaya) quickly arrived at 
Girivraja, the best of cities." 

rhe journey from Ayodhya to the Kekaya capital, 
a distance of about 650 miles, took seven days. Videha 
could be reached from Ayodhya on the fourth day. The 
distance is about 200 miles. The slower rate is explained 
by Pargiter by absence of good roads. Cunningham identi¬ 
fies the capital of the Kekayas with Girjak or Jalalpur on 
the river jhelam.* 

‘ Sutra iv. 3, 93; AGI (1924), <>7. 

^ Tumour, Mahawanso, vol. I (1837), p. xxxix. 

MI. 68. ig-ss; VII. 113-14. 

* VI. 61. la; VII. 19. 7. Madra-KekaySh. 

^ Indika, iv; Ind. Ant, V. 33a: Me Criiidle Megailhenes and Arrian, igs6, 
pp. 163, 196. 

* Rim., II. 67. 7. 

7 Rim., II. 68. at. 

•Rim., I. 69, 7: U. 71. 18. AGJ. i9a4, 188; /ASM, 1893. * 50 ®- 
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There was another Rajagriha-Girivraja in Magadha, 
while Hiuen Tsang mentions a third Rajagriha in Po-ho 
or Balkh.’ In order to distinguish between the Kekaya 
city and the Magadhan caj)iial, the latter city was called 
“Girivraja of the Magadhas.”^ 

rhe Purdnas^ tell us that tlie Kekayas along with the 
Madrakas and the Usinaras, were branches of the family 
of Anu, son of Yayati. The Ann tribe is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Rig-J'eda.' It appears from a hymn of the 
eighth Mandaln' that they dw^lt in the Central Pahjab, 
not far from the ParushnT, the same territory which w'e 
find afterwards in possession of the Kekayas and the 
Madrakas. 

The king of Kekaya in tlic time of tfie Vedic Janaka 
was Asvapati, a name borne also by the maternal grand¬ 
father and maternal uncle of Bharala.^’ '1 he Safapatha 
Brdhmand' and tfie Chhdndogya Upatushad^ suggest that 
the Kekaya monarch ^vas a man of learning and that he 
instructed a nundaer of Brahmanas, viz. Aruna Aupavesi 
(iautama, Satyayajha Paulushi, Mahasala Jabala, Budila, 
A^vatarasvi, Indradvumna Bhallavcya, Jana ^arkara- 
kshya, PrachTna.sala Aupamanyava, and Uddalaka Aruni. 
The reference to Aruna Aupavesi wTo belongs to an 
older generation than Uddalaka, shows that Asvapati was 
an elder contemporary of the great philosopher-king of 
Videha. 

The jaina Avriteis tell us that one-half of the kingdom 
of Kekaya was Aryan, and refer to the Kekaya city called 
"Seyaviya”,® A branch of Kekayas seems to have migrated 
to Southern India in later times and established its authority 
in the Mysore country.^" 

The Madra people were divided into several sections 
viz., the northern Madras, the eastern Madras, the southern 


1 Beal, bi-yu ki, Vol. i, p. 44. 

« S. B. E-, XIII, p. 150. 

3 Matsya, 48. io-»o; VSyu, 99. 13-23. 
* I. 108. 8, VII. j8. 14; VIII, 10. 5. 

‘74. 


® gam. II. 9, sa; VII. 115. 4. 

7X. 6. I. 2. 

* V. 11. 4. tt leq. 

^ Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 375, 

88, loi, ' 
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Madras or Madras pioper etc. The northern Madras 
known as Uttara-Madras, are referred to in Aitareya 
Brdhmana, as living beyond the Himavat range in the 
neighbourhood of the Uttara-Kurus, possibly, as Zimmer 
and Macdonell conjecture, in the land of Ka^mlr. The 
eastern Madras probably occupied some district to the east 
of Sialkot, not far from Trigartta or Kangra.^ 

The southern Madras were settled in the Central Pah- 
jab in the territory lying to the west of the river Iiivatl or 
Ravi.^ In later times the eastern limits extended to the 
Amritsar district whicli was included within the Madra- 
desa in the days of Guru Govind Singh.^ The ancient * 
capital (properly puta-bheduna) was Jsakala or Sagala-nagara 
(modern isialkot). This city is inentioiied in the Mahd- 
bhdrata!' and several Jdtakay and is probably hinted at in 
the name ‘^akalya,’ given to a V^cdic teacher who graced the 
court of Janaka. It stood on the l)anks of the Apaga” in a 
tongue of land between two rivers styled the 5akala dvipa,' 
apparently corresponding to a part of the Rechna Doab. 

The Madras proper are represented in early post- 
Vcdic works as living under a monarchical constitution. 
The pamc of the ruler of the territory in the time of 
Janaka is not known. It was politically not of much 
importance. But, like the northern realms described 
above, it was the home of many famous scholars and 
teachers of the Brdhmana period such as Madragara 
^auhgayani and Kapya Patahchala,** one of the teachers of 
the celebrated Uddalaka Aruni.’ 1 he early epic knows 

I Paniui, IV. *. 107-8; Cf. Association of Madras and Trigarttas, Mbh. 

\ I. ()i. 12. In I. 121. 36 the number of Madras’ is given as font. 

Cf., Mbh., VIII. 44. 17. 

■< Malcolm, Sketch of the Stkhs, p. 55. 

♦ II. 3a. i^.Tatah SSkalamabhyetya MadrSnSm pufabhedanam. 

5 E. g. Kdlihgatidhi Jitaka, No. 479: and Kusa JStaka, No. 531. 

» Bbh. VIII. 44. 10: Cunn. AGI, 19*4, 211 f. Cunningham identifies this 
ApagS with the Ayak rivulet which rises in the Jammu hills and joins the 
{.henSb. 

’ Mbh. II. d 6 . 5 - 
»Weber, Ind. Lit., 1*6. 

*Bjihad. Up., III. 7. i. 
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the Madra royal hoirse' aj. a virtuous family. But in later 
times Madra earned notoriety as the seat of outlandish 
peoples with wicked customs.^ 

The country of the Usinaras was situated in the 
Madhyn-des or Mid-India. The Aitareya Brdhmana^ sa^s 
“asydrii dhruvayam niadhyamdydrh pratishthdydrh diii,” 
“in this firmly established middle region,” lie the realms 
of the Kuru-Panthalas together willi Vasas and UsTnaras. 
In the Kaushllaki UpauiAiad also the Usinaras are asso¬ 
ciated with the Matsyas, the Kuru-Panchalas and the 
Va^as. I’hey probably lived in the northernmost part 
of the Madhya-desa, for in the Gopaiha Brdhniana the 
U.slnaras and the Va.sas are mentioned just before the 
Udlchyas or northerners:* Kuru-Fafichdleshu Anga- 
Mugadheshu Kdsi-Knusalyc.Aiu Sdiva-Matsyeshu sa Vasa 
U Hnaresh-udichyeshu. 

The MaJidhhdrnta speaks of ‘Usinara’ as sacrificing on 
two small streams near the Jumna.’ In the Kathd-sarit- 
sdgarn Usinara giri is placed near Kanakhala, the “sancti¬ 
fying place of pilgrimage at the point where the Ganges 
issues from the hills.’’® It is, doubtless, identical with 
Usira-giri of the Divydvaddnd' and Usira dhvaja of the 
Vinaya lexts." Panini refers to the Usinara country in 
several sutras.^ Its capital was Bhoja-nagara.'” 


^ Cf. Aijvapaii and his daughter Savitri. 

2 For detailed accounts of the Madras see Dr. H. C. Ray in JASB, 192*, 
257; and Law, Some KfOtriya Trihes of Ancient India, p. 214. Mr. S. N. 
Mitra points out that the Paramatlha-ctipani on the Therigatha (p. 127) 
(wrongly) places .Sagala-nagara in Magadha-raltha. But the Apadana tpio 
Ml ions on p. 131 leave no room for doubt lhat Madra is the correct n.mie 
ol the kingdom of which SSgala (Sakala) was ihe capital. 

3 VIII. 14. 

* Gap. Bt. II. 9. 

^ Mbh. III. 130. »i. 

‘ Edited by Pandit DurgSprasad and KasInSth Plndurang Parab, third 
edition, p. 5. Kanakhala stands near Haxdwai in the Saharanpur distiirt of 
the Ultara Pradesh. Cf. also Mbh. V. 111. 16-23. 

TP. 22. 

• Part II, p. 39. See Hult/sch, Ind. Ant., 1905. p. 179. 

•II. 4. 20; /V. 2. 118. 

Mbh.. V. 118. 2. For Ahvara, a fortress of the UfTnaras, see Ind. Ant. 
1885. 322. 
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The Rig-Veda^ mentions a queen named U^naraiiT. 
I he Mahahhdrata, the Atiukramam and several Jdtakas 
mention a king named Uilnara and his son 5ibi.^ We do 
not know the name oi Janaka’s U.^Tnara contemporary. 
The Kaushitakt Upanishad tells us that Gargya Balaki, 
a contemporary of Ajalasatru of Kasi, and of Janaka of 
Videha, lived for some time in the U^Tnara country. 

Matsya is usually taken t(^ "include parts of Alwar, 
Jaipur and Bharatpur," being “the kingdom of the king 
Virata of the Mahdhhdrata, in ^\'hose court the five Pandava 
brothers resided incognito during the last year of their 
banishment.’’^ But Alwar seems to have been the territory 
of a neighbouring people -the Salvas.* The Matsya 
country lay to the south of the Kurus of the Delhi region 
and to the west of^the .‘surasenas of Mathunl. Southward 
it may have approached the river Cihambal. westward it 
reached the Sarasvatl. I’he Mahabharata mentions a 
people called the Apani-Matsvas bom Pargitcr places on 
the hill tracts on the north bank of the Chambal. Tlie 
Ramayana has a reference to the VTra Matsyas in connec¬ 
tion with the Sarasvatl and the Ganges.' 1 he Matsya- 
capital has been identified by Cunningham® with Bairat in 
the Jaipur State. Pargiter thinks' that the capital was 

1 X. 59. 10. 

^ Mbh., XII. xc). 39. J'fdtc Index, Vol. I, p. 103; MuhS-Kanha JStahft, 
\o 409; \tint Jdtaka, No. 541: Mahd Nartida Ka<i\af)a Jdltikti, No. -,41, cu 

3 Bhdnilaikar. Carmichael Lectures, p. 53. 

* Cf. Ind. Ant.. 1919. N. 1 .. Dey’s Geographiad Dictionary, p ii. 

s Mbh. 11. 31. 2-7: III. 24-25; IV. 54; Ram. 11 . 71.5. Paigitcr poinO 
out (JASB. 1895, 250 ff.) that the Matsya Country lay southward from 
KhSndava-pia.stha (Delhi region). Its position to the west of .^uiasiiu 
(MathurS district) is brought out clearly by the description of the jounie) 
of the Pandu princes to the court of Vira{a. Crossing the Jumna the heroes 
passed through the territoi^, north of the Dasarnas and south of the Pafirh 51 as 
and then proceeded through the countries of the Y.tkrillomas and the .^ur.isenas 
to the Matsya realm. From Upaplavya, a suburb of the Matsya capital, to 
Hastinapura, the metropolis of the Kutus in the epic age. wa> less than 
two days’ jouiney by chariot. Vrikasthala on the way could be reached bs 

a traveller in the evening on the first day. 

»AGI. 1934, 387; I. A. V. 179. For a Virtta nagara in South India. 

see Bomb. Cai. I. ii. 558. 

TJASB, 1895, *5*. 
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Upaplavya. But according to Nllakantha, the commen¬ 
tator, Upaplavya was Virdta-nagara-samlpastha-nagaranta- 
ram,” a city close to the metropolis, but not identical 
with it.' 

The Matsyas first appear in a passage of the Rig-Veda^ 
where they are ranged with the other antagonists 5f 
Sudas, the great Rigvedic conqueror. The Satapatha 
Brdhmana? mentions a Matsya king named Dhvasan 
Dvaitavana who celebrated a horse-sacrifice near the 
Sarasvatr. The Brdhmana quotes the following gdthd 
(song): — 

Chaturdnsa Dvaitavana rdjd sathgrdrnajidd-haydn 
Indrdya Vritraghne’ badhndttasmdd Dvaitavanam saTa{iti). 

‘Fourteen steeds did king Dvaitavana, victorious in 
battle, bind for Indra Vritrahan, whenre the lake Dvaita¬ 
vana (took its name)”. The Mahdhhdrata mentions the 
lake as uell as a forest called Dvaitavana which spread 
over the banks of the river Sarasvatl.* 

In the Gopatha Brdhmana^ the Matsyas appear in 
connexion with the Salvas, in the Kaushitaki llpanishad'' 
in connexion with the Kuru Panchfilas, and in the Mahd- 
bhdrata in connexion with the d'rigarttas' of the Jalandar 
Doab, and the Chedis of Central India.® In the Mann- 
Sarhhitff the Matsyas together with Kuru-kshetra, the 
Panchalas, and the ^urasenakas comprise the holy enclave 
of the Brahmana sages (Brahmarshi-desa). 

The name of Janaka’s contemporary ruler is not 
known. That the country was important in the time of 
the great philosopher-king of Videha, is known from the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad. 

1 Mbh. IV. 72. 14. Cf. Ind. Ant., 188*, 327. 

a VII. 18.6 

3 XIII. 5.4.9. 

*Mbh. III. 24-25. 

3 1. 2. 9. 

«IV. I. 

3 Mbh., Bk, IV, 30-1-2;, 32-1-2 

*V. 74. 16. 

•H- 19. 
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The Kuru country tried to maintain its reputation 
as a home of Brahmanical culture in the age of Janaka. 
But scholars hailing from that region appear now in the 
role of students thirsting for philosophical knowledge 
rather than authorities on sacrificial ritual. This pro¬ 
bably points to a new development in the social life of 
the people, a development that synchronises with the end 
of the period of prosperity under Parikshit and his 
immediate successors and the beginning of economic 
distress hinted at in the Chhdndo^Hi Upanishad.' The 
time was soon to come when they would listen even to the 
heterodox teaching of ne^\" faiths that grew up in Eastern 
India. For the present Kuiii Brahmanas (c.g., Ushasti 
Chakrayana) took an active part in discussions about 
Brahman and dtman at the court of Videha. The intellec- 
tual life of the eastern kingdom must have been greatly 
stirred by the exodus of Kurus and perhaps also of the 
Panchalas that took place about this time. An exodus 
from Constantinople in a like manner eniiched the 
life of the people of western Europe in the fifteenth 
century A.D. 

If the Puranic list of Jaiiainejava’s succes.sors be 
accepted as historical, then it would appear that Nichakshu 
was probably the Kuru king of Hfistinapura in the time 
of Janaka. 

1. Janamejaya ... 1. Indrota Daivapa Saunaka. 

2. .^atanTka ... 2. Driti Aindrota (son and pupil) 

p A^va medha-datta y,. Pulusha PrachTnayogya (pupil) 

4. AdhisTma-kyishna ]. Pulushi Satyayajha (pupil) 

5. Nichakshu ... 5. Soma^ushma Satyayajhi (pupil); 

Janaka's contemporary. 

Curiously enough, it is Nichakshu who is represented 
in the Purdnas as the remover of the seat of government 
from Hastinapura to Kau^ambl. We have some indica¬ 
tion that the city of Kau.<ambT really existed about this 
time.* The $atapatha Brdhmano makes Proti Kau,<ambeya 

11. 10. i>7. 

*C/. Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 1*3: Vedic Index. I. 195. 
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a contemporary of Uddalaka Aruni who figured in the 
court of Janaka. It is thus clear that Kau^ambeya was a 
contemporary of Janaka. Now, Harisvamin in his com¬ 
mentary on the ^atapatha Brdhmana understood Kau^am- 
beya to mean a ‘native of the town of Kair^ambi.’’ It is, 
therefore, permissible to think that Kau^ambT existed in 
the time of Janaka, and hence of Nichakshu. There is 
thus no difficulty in the way of accepting the Puranic 
statement. According to the Puranas the change of capital 
was due to the inroad of the river Ganges. Another, and 
a more potent, cause was perhaps the devastation of the 
Kuril country by Mntachi. It is also possible that the 
attitude of the Abhipratarina branch of the royal famiU 
towards .sacrificial ritual had something to do with the 
exodus. From this time the Kurus in the homeland appear 
to have gradually lost their political importance. They 
sank to the level of a second-rate power. But the memory 
of the majesty and poivet of the Bharata dynasty siiivived 
till the time of the !>atapatha lirdh?narj<L^ 

Panchdia comprised the Bareilly, Biidaun, Fiirrukha- 
bad and the adjoining districts of Rohilkhand and the 
Central Doab in the modern Uttar Pradesh. It appears to 
have been bounded on the east by the Gumti and on the 
south by the Chambal. On the west lay the Yakyillomas 
and the Surasenas of Mathura. Belts of dense forests 
separated it from the Ganges and the realm of the Kurus 
on the north-west. Northward it approached the jungles 
that cover the region near the source of the Ganges.** 
There is no clear trace in the Vedic literature of the 
Epic and Jdtaka division of the Panchalas into northern 
(Uttara) and southern (Dakshina). But it knew an eastern 
division because the Sathhit-opanishad Brdhmana makes 

■ KauiSambeya may no doubt also mean “a de.scendaiu of Ku.Omba’'. 
Even then the city can hardly be dissociated from the eponymous hero ol 
the family. Cf. Kramadiivara, p. 794— Kuiitnbena nirvfitti KauiSmbl-nagarl. 

“ XIH. 5. 4. 11-14: 21-23. 

Mahadadya BharatSnim na pUrve nSpare jandh 

divyam martya iw pakshdbhySth nodipuf} saptamSnavS (iti). 

* Rig-Veda, V. 61. 17-19: Mbh. I. 138. 74; lyat; 166: IV. 5. 4: |X. 41 
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mention of the Prdchya (eastern) Panchalas/ The exis¬ 
tence of the other two may, however, be hinted at in the 
expression tryanlka, “threefold”, occurring in the Vedic 
texts.® One of the ancient capitals of Panchala was Kam- 
pilya which has been identified with Kampil on the old 
Ganges between Budaun and Furrukhabad.® Another 
Panchala town Parivakra or Parichakra is mentioned in 
the ^atapatha Brdhmana.*' It is identified by Weber with 
Ekachakra of the Mahdbhdrata} 

The Panchalas, as their name indicates, probably 
consisted of five clans—the Krivis, the Turva^as, the 
Kesins, the Srifijayas and the Somakas.® Each of these 
clans is known to be associated with one or more princes 
mentioned in the Vedic texts—the Krivis with Kravya 
Pailchala, the "Furvasas or I’aurvasas with Sona Satrasaha, 
the Kesins with Kcsin Dalbhya, the Syinjayas with Daiva- 
vata, Prastoka, Vrtahavya, Suplan or Sahadcva Sarnjaya 
and Dush-tarltu, and the Somakas with Somaka Sahadevya. 
Of the kings only the first three are definitely associated 
with Panchala. 

'Fhe Krivis appear in a Riguedic hymn which also 
mentions the Sindhu (Indus) and the Asiknl (Chenab). 
But their actual habitation is nowhere clearly indicated. 
They are identified with the Panchalas in the ^atapatha 
Brdhmand' and connected with Parivakra. 

A gdthd of the same work® says, “When Satrasaha (King 


1 Vcd. Ind., I. 469. Cf. also I’atanjali (Kiclhorti’s eil., \'ol I, p.' li) 
and Ptolemy's Prasiakc (vii. 1. 53) which included ihc towns of .Vdisdara 
(? Ahi chhatra) and Kanagora (? Kanauj). 

2 Vedic Index., I. 187. 

3 Vcdic Index, I. 149: Gunn, in JASB, 1H65, 178, ACI, 1921. 41;). 

*XIII. 5 - 4 - 7 - ‘ 

3 Ved. Ind., I. 494. 

® Acet^rding to the Furanas {Brahma P. XIll. 94 f. Cf. Matyya, r,o. 3) 
‘Mudgala’, ‘Srifijaya’, ‘Brihadishu’, ‘Vavinara’ and 'Kriinilasva' were the 
constituent elements of the Panchala Janapada. 

I xiii, 5, 4, 7; Krivaya iti ha vai putd Pahckdlan achakshate. Vedic 
Index, 1. 198, According to Kasten Ronnow, Acta Ortentalia, XVI, iii, igsy. 
p. 165 Krivis were named after a dragon-demon who was their tribal divinity. 

* Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 404; Sat. Br. XIII. 5. 4. 16. H. K. Deb (Vedic 
India and Mediterranean men, Verlag Otto Harrassowitz. Leipzig) suggests 


p.P. 
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of the Panchalas) makes the Ahjamedha offering, the 

Taurva^as arise, six thousand and six (sfe) and thitty clad 
in mail.” 

Sdtrdsahe yajamdnc’ wamedhena TauivaJdh 
udirate trayastrirhSdh shatsahasrdni varmindm. 

I his points to a very close connexion between tke 
Panchalas and the Taurva^as. "Lhe fusion of the two folks 
does not seem to be improbable in view of the Puranic 
statement that, after Marutta, the line of Turva^u (Turvasa, 
Taurva^a) was merged into the Paurava line' of which 
the Panchalas are represented as an offshoot. The line 
of rulers to which isona belonged seems to be connected 
in later times with Ahichchhatra (in the Bareilly District).* 

The KeSina^ who are connected with the Panchalas 
in Vedic literature probably dwelt on^ the Gumti. The 
Srinjayas^ are associated with the Panchalas in post- 
Vedic tradition. In the Mahdbhdrata,^ Uttamaujas is 
called a Panchalya as well as a Srihjaya. I'he clan pro 
bably lived on the Jumna in epic times.‘ As to the 
Somakas, their connection with the Panchalas is known 
throughout the great epic.' They occupied Kampilya and 
its neighbourhood. 

The royal family of the Panchalas is represented in 


the identification of the Turva^as with the Tcicsh, or Turbha, one of the 
allied peoples who fought against Merneptah, or Mcneptah, Pharaoh ol 
J^[ypt (c IS34-85 B.C.), Bjeasted, however, identifies the Teresb with the 
Tyrsenians or Etruscans (A History of Egypt, p. 467). 

/. H. T., p. 108. Turvasoh Paurawrii vamiatfi pravivcia pU}& hila 
(Fayu. 4). 

* Comb. Hist., Ind. 1 . p. 545. 

3 Ved. Ind., I. 186-187. 'Die name Ke^in Dilbhya suggests a close 
connexion between the Kevins and the Dalbhyas whom the Rig-Veda (V, 
61. 17 19) places on the Gomati. From Mbh. IX. 41. i-j it is clear that this 
Goiuati connected with the D 5 lbhya lamtly or clan, could not have been 
far away from Naimisha and the coumi-y of the Panchalas. It must, there 
fore, be identified with the Gumti which Hows pa.st Nimsar neat SltSpur. 

‘ Pargiter, MSrkan^eya Purdt^a, p. 353; Mbh., I. 138. 37; V. 48. 41. 
BrahmapurSna, XIII, 94 f. 

a Mbh. VIII. 11, 31; 75. 9. 

• Mbh, iii. 90. 7. with commentary. 

> C/. Mbh., I- 185. 31; 193. 1; II. 77. 10: Dhfiffa-tfyumnah SomahanSrh 
pravarhah; Saumahtr Yajfiasem iti. 
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bardic tradition as an offshoot of the Bharata dynasty.* 
Divodasa, Sudas (a) and Drupada are included among the 
kings of this line. Divodasa and Sudas also figure in the 
Rig-Veda where they are closely connected with the 
Bharatas.“ But they are not mentioned as Pafichala kings. 
In the Mahdbhdrata Drupada is also called Yajnasena and 
one of his sons is named Sikhandin.^ A 5ikhai?<Jin 
Yajnasena is mentioned in the Kaushitaki Brdhmaxui* 
but it is not clear whether we are to regard him as a 
prince, or as a priest of Ke^in Dalbhya, King of the 
Panchalas. 

The external history of ilw Pahciialas is mainly that 
of wars and alliances with the Kurus. The Mahdbhdrata 
preserves traditions of conflict between these two great 
peoples. We are told by the epic that Utiara-Panchala 
was wrested fronf the Panchalas by the Kurus and given 
away to their preceptor.' Curiously enough, the Sorna- 
nassa Jdtaka*’ places Uttara-Panchala-nagara in Kuiu 
ra^fha. I he relations between the two peoples (Kurus and 
Panchalas) were soinetinies friendly and they were con¬ 
nected by matrimonial alliances. Ke^in Dalbhya or 
Darbhya, king of the Panchalas, was sister’s son to 
Uchchaih^ravas, king of the Kurus.' In the epic a 
Panchala princess is married to the Pantjavas who are 
represented as scions of the Kuru royal family. 

Of the famous kings of the Panchalas mentioned in 
the Vedic literature Pravahana Jaivali is known definitely 
to have been Janaka’s contemporary. This prince appears 
in the Upanishads as engaged in philosophical discussions 
with Aruni, ^vetaketu, 5ilaka iSalavatya, and Chaikitayana 

1 Mbh., Adi., 94, $3; Matsya, 50. 1.16; V&yu, 99. 194-aio. 

* Ved. Ind., I. p. 3163; IL, pp. 59. 454- 

» Mbh., Adi., 166. *4; Bhishma, 190, et seq. 

*VU. 4. 

s Mbh. i. i66. 

® No. 505. The union of Kuru-PanchSlais is hinted at in Jaim. Up. Br. 
III. 7. 6. 

» Fed. Ind.. I. 84, 187, 468. Uchchail^-iravas occurs as the name of a 
Kuru prince in the dynastic list of the MahSbhdrata, I. 94. 53. 
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Dalbhya.‘ The first two teachers are known to have met 
the Vedic Janaka. 

The kingdom of Kasi ''as 300 leagues in extent.^ It 
had its capital at Varanasi (Benares) also called Ketumatl, 
Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahma-vaddhana, Pupphavatl, 
Ramma, and Molinl.^ I'he walls of the city were twelve 
leagues round by themselves.' 

The Kasis, i.e., the people of Kasi or Kasi, first appear 
in the Paippaldda recension of the Atharva-Veda} They 
were closely connected with the Kosalas and the Videhas. 
Jala Jatukarnya is mentioned in the ^dnkhdyana ^rauta 
Sutra^ as having obtained the position of Purohita or priest 
of the three peoples of Kasi, Videha and Kosala in the 
lifetime of ^vetaketu, a contemporary of Janaka. Curious¬ 
ly enough, a king named Janaka is mentioned in the 
Sattubhasta Jdtaka’’ as reigning in Benares. This prince 
cannot be the Janaka of the Upanishads, for we learn from 
those works that, in the time of the famous Janaka, 
Ajatasatru was on the throne of Kasi. 

Very little is known regarding the ancestors of 
Ajatas'atru. His name does not occur in the Puranic lists 
of Kasi sovereigns,® nor does the name of Dhritarashtra, 
king of Kasi, A\ho was defeated by Satanika Satrajita with 
the result that the Kasis down to the time of the ^atapatha 
Brdhmana gave up the kindling of the sacred fire. A 
clue to the lineage of Dhritarashtra is afforded by the 
Mahdgovinda-Siitlantfd which represents “Dhatarattha," 
King of Kasi, as a Bharata prince. The Pnrdnas repre- 

1 Bphad. Up., VI. 2; Chh. Up., 1. 8. 1; V. 3. 1. 

*A stock phrase, Dhajavihetha Jataka, No. 391. 

^Dialogues, Part III, p. 73. Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 50-51. The 
name Varanasi is derived from two little rivers between which the city was 
situated— Vaiamyastathd. ch Asya madhye Varanasi puri (Padma, Svarga 
khan^a, xvii. 50). 

* Tan 4 ulandli Jdtaka, No. 5. 

s Ved Ind., II, 116 n. 

* XVI. 29. 5. 

^ No. 40a. 

* Vdyu, 99. 21-74; Vishnu, IV, 8. 2-9. 

* Hhys Datnds, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, p. 270. 
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sent the Kasi family as a branch of the house of 
Pururavas, the traditional ancestor of the Bharatas. Of 
the kings mentioned in the chronicles the names of two 
only (Divodasa and his son or descendant Daivadasi 
Pratardana) can be traced in the Vedic literature. But the 
later Vedic texts connect them with the Naimishlyas and 
not with Kasi.^ 

The Jdtakas often refer to the failure of heirs at 
Benares (aputtakarh rdjakulam), or ihe deposition of princes 
in favour of more competent rulers taken from other 
families. It is clear that tradition does not regard the Kasi 
monarchs as belonging to one and the same dynasty. Some 
of the kings hailed from Magadlia.^ Several others were 
probably of Videlian origin. Many of the princes belong¬ 
ing to these gron^^s had the cognomen, ‘Brahmadatta.’ 
That Brahmadatta was not the name of one individual 
ruler, has been suggested by Mr. Haritkrishna Dev.'* The 
Matsya and Fdyii Purdnas refer to a group of one 
hundred {i.e. many) Brahmadattas: 

§atnm vai Brahmadattdndrh 
rnrdndih Kuravah sat am!" 

The “hundred” Brahmadattas are also mentioned in 
the Mnhdbhdrnta!' In the Dninmedha fdtaka^ the name 
is borne both by the reigning king and his son (Kutndra)J 
In the Gangamdla Jdfakid king Udaya of Benares is 
addressed by a Pochchekn Buddha as “Brahmadatta” which 
is distinctly stated to be a kulandma or family designation. 

The Brahmadattas were not, however, all of the same 
extraction. The king-elect of the Darimuka Jdtaka was 
originally a Magadhan prince. Some of the other Brahma- 

1 Kaush, Dr., xxvi. 5. 

2 Cf. Jdtakai, 378, 401, 529. 

2 Ttie suggestion has been accepted by Di. D. R. Bhandaikar, Carmichael 
[.ectures, 1918, p. 56. 

^ Maisya, Ch. 273. 71: Vayv, Ch. 99, 451. 

5 II. 8. 23. 

® No. 50; Vol. I. p. 126. 

’’Cf. also the SuCima Jataka (in), the Kumma Saphida Jdtaka (41',), 
the A^h&na Jdtaha (425). tJte Lornaya Kassafia Jdtaka (433), cu, 
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dattas were of Videhan lineage. The Mdtiposaka Jaiakn^ 
for instance, referring to a Brahmadatta of Kasi, has the 
following line; 

mutto’mhi Kdsirdjena Vedehena yasassind ti. 

In the Samhula Jdtaka^ prince Sotthisena, son qf 
Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, is called Vedehaputta: 

Yo putta Kdsirdjassa Sotthiseno ti tarn vidu 
fassdham Sambuld hhariyd, evarh jdndhi ddnava, 
Vedehapvtto bhaddan te vane vasati dturo. 
Ajatasatru, Janaka’s contemporary on the throne of 
Kasi, may have been a Brahmadatta though his exact 
lineage is not known. The Upanishadic evidence shows 
that he was a contemporary of Uddalaka. The Udddlaka 
Jdtaka tells us that the reigning king of Benares in the 
time of Uddalaka was Brahmadatta. • 

Ajatasatru appears in the Upanishads as engaged in 
philosophical discussions with Gargya Balaki. In the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad he is represented as being jealous 
of Janaka’s fame as a patron of learning. The ^atapatha 
Drdhmann^ mentions a person named Bhadrasena Ajata- 
Satrava who is said to have been bewitched by Uddalaka 
Arupi. Macdonell and Keith call him a king of Kasi. He 
may have been the son and successor of AjataSatru.’ 

The kingdom of Kosala^ corresponds roughly to the 
modem Oudh. It seems to have extended northward to 
the foot of the Nepal hills. In the east it was separated 
from Videha by the river SadanTra, which was for a time 
the limit of the Aryan world in that direction. Beyond it 
was an extensive marshy region, not frequented by 
Brahmanas which, after Mathava Videgha’s occupation, 
developed into the flourishing kingdom of Videha. The 
story of Mathava makes it clear that the Kosalas fell later 
than the peoples dwelling on the banks of the SarasvatT 

‘No. 455. 

* No. 519. 

•V. 5. 5. 14. 

*S. B, E., XLI. p. 141, 

B The form Ro^ala is met with in the Gopatha BrShmapa {FetUc Index 
I. 195) and later literature. 
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but earlier than the Videhas under the influence of 
Brahmanical civilization. In the south Kosala was 
bounded by the river Sarpika or Syandika' and on the 
west probably by the Gumti which flowed past the famous 
Naimisha forest and apparently formed the boundary' 
between the Kosalas and sundry peoples including the 
Panchalas.* In the epic Kosalas proper are distinguished 
from the Uttara-Kosalas, the Kosalas near the Venva (Wain- 
gahga) and the Prak-Kosalas. The last two peoples 
were clearly in South India.'’ The Purva-Kosalas, appa¬ 
rently not identical with the Prak-Kosalas of the Deccan, 
dwelt between the river Sarayu and Mithila.* 

The Vedic texts do not mention any city in Kosala. 
But if the Ramdyana is to be believed the capital of 
Kosala (Kosalapujra) in the time of the Janakas was 
Ayodhya. It stood on the banks of the Sarayu and 
covered twelve yojnnas:' The Rig-Veda mentions the river 
Sarayu and refers to an Aryan settlement on its banks." 
One of the Ary^a settlers hears the name of Chitraratha 
which occurs also in the Rdnidyrmn,'' as the appellation 
of a ronteniporan' of Oa^aratha .A prince styled 
Dajiaratha is eulogised in a Rigvedic hymn," but there is 
nothihg to identify him with the Ikshvaku king of that 
name \\ho appears in the Rnmdynna as the Kosalan 
contemporary of STradhvaja Janaka. Dasaratha’s eldest 
son, according to the epic, was Rama who married Sita, 
daughter of Janaka. The Rig-Veda^ mentions an Asura 

' Ram. II. 49 ii-is: "Z), i, SundankS, Kindred Sayingf I. S09 

2 R 5 m. JI. 68. 13: 71. 16-18; VII. 104. 15. (Kosalan king sacrificing in 
I he Naimisha forest on the Giimti); cf Mbh. XII, 355. *: IX. 4 *- 3 
rhala.s apparentlv not far from Naimisha^. In Rig V. 61. i 7 -t 9 ' *^tie DSlbhyas. 
.1 Panchala pet'ple, are placixl on the faimti. 

" Mbh. II. 30. s-3; 31. ia-i 3 - 

‘Mbh. II. *0. 28. 

* R 3 m. I. 55. 7. If IS in the Fyzabad District of Oijdh. For the name 
Kosalapnra see RSm. II. 18. 38. 

‘ IV. 30. i8. 

’ 11. $2. 17. 

* I. 126. 4. 

•X. 93. 14. 
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(powerful being) named Rama but does not connect him 
with Kosala. The DaJaratha Jdtaka makes Dasaratha and 
Rama kings of Varanasi and disavows Srta’s connection 
with Janaka. 

Kosala was probably the fatherland of Janaka’s hotri 
priest, Asvala, who was very probably an ancestor of 
A^valayana Kausalya' mentioned in the Prasna Upanishad 
as a disciple of Pippalada and a contemporary of Suke^a 
Bharadvaja and of Hiranyanabha, a Kosalan prince. The 
details of Kosalan history will be discussed in a subse¬ 
quent chapter. 


Section III. The Later Vaidehas of Mithila: 
Nimi and Karala 

The Purdnns give long lists of the successors of 
Slradhvaja Janaka* whom Bhavabhuti seems to identify 
with the contemporary of Yajnavalkya.* With one or two 
exceptions none of the kings in these lists can be satis¬ 
factorily identified with the Videhan monarchs mentioned 
in the Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina literature. It is, tjiere- 
fore, difficult to say how far the lists are reliable. The 
identification of any of the kings named in the bardic 
chronicles with the Vedic Janaka is the most knotty of all 
problems. We have already noted the arguments that can 
be urged in support of the view of Bhavabhuti. The 
mere fact that Slradhvaja is placed high in the Puranic 
lists does not necessarily prove that he actually flourished 
long before the extinction of the dynasty. It should be 
remembered in this connection that Pradyota who was 
in reality a contemporary of Bimbisara, king of Magadha, 
is placed by the Puranic chroniclers or scribes some nine 

1 ASvalasyapatyam Ahmtayanah (Sarhkara’s commentary on Praina 
Upanishad, i. i). 

* Vayu, 89. 18-23; Vishnu, IV. 5. 12-13; 4th edition of this work. pp. 6y ff. 

» MahSvira-charita, I, verse 14; II, veisc 43; Uttara-RSma-Charita, IV, 
verse 9. 
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generations before that ruler, and Siddhartha of the 
Ikshvaku list, a contemporary of Prasenajit of Kosala, is 
represented as the grandfather of the latter. The evidence 
of the Vishnu Purdn} suggests that there were at times 
several collateral lines of Janakas who ruled contem¬ 
poraneously. The problem of STradhvaja must, therefore, 
be regarded as sub judice. In view of the uncertainty 
about the identification of this king and his proper place 
in the dynastic list, it is not easy to determine which of 
the Videhan kings mentioned in the Purdnic chronicles 
actually came after the contemporary of Aruni and Yajna- 
valkya. The evidence of the Jdtakas, however, suggests 
that a king named Nimi, at any rate, ruled after the great 
Janaka, as he is called the penultimate sovereign of the 
dynasty. Pargitcr^^ places all the kings of the Puranic 
lists down to Bahulasva before the Bharata war, and 
apparently identifies his son Kriti with Kritakshana of 
the Mahdbhdrala^ a contemporary of Yudhishthira. But 
as there were “Janakas,” even after Yudhishthira, and as 
two Purdnas conclude with the remark that with Kriti 
ends the race of the Janakas,”* the identification of Kriti, 
the last of the race, with Kritakshana does not seem to 
be plausible. It is more reasonable to identify Kriti of 
the Purdnas with Karala Janaka who, as we shall see 
below, brought the line of Vaideha kings to an end. The 
only objection to this view is that Karala is represented 
as the son of Nimi, whereas Kriti was the son of Bahu- 
lai>va. But the cognomen Nimi may have been borne by 
several kings and Bahulasva may have been one of them. 
An alternative theory would be to represent Kriti and 
Karala as the last members of two collateral lines of 
Janakas. 

The Vedic texts mention besides Mathava and Janaka 
two other Vaideha kings, namely, NamI Sapya and Para 


1 VI. 6. 7 ff. Cf. Ramayana, I. 72. x8. 

2 aiht, p. 149. 

2II. 4. 27. 

< AIHT, pp. 96, 330. 
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Ahlara. Macdonell and Keith identify the latter with Para 
A^nara, king of Kosala, about whom we shall speak in a 
subsequent chapter. Narnl Sapya is mentioned in the 
Panchavim.^a or Tdvdya Brdhmnna^ as a famous sacrificer. 
His identification with king NamT of the Uttar-ddhyayana 
Siitred Nemi of the Vishnu Purdria, and Nimi of the 
Makhddeva Sutta of the Majjhima Nikdya, and the 
Kumbhakdra^ and Nimi Jdtakas^ is more or less problema¬ 
tical. In the last-mentioned work it is stated that a 
Nimi was the penultimate sovereign of the Maithila family. 
According to the Knrnbhakdra Jdtaka and the Uttar- 
ddhyayana Sutra he was a contemporary of Dummukha 
(Dvimukha), king of Panchala, Naggaji (Naggati) of 
Gandhara and of Karandu (Karakandu) of Kalinga. This 
synchronism accords with Vedic evidence. Dunnukha, 
the Panchala king, had a priest named Rrihaduktlnd who 
was the son of Vamadeva". Vainadeva was a tonleinporaiy 
of Somaka, the son of Sahadeva’. Somaka had close 
spiritual relationship with Bhnna, king of Vidarbha, and 
Nagnajit, king of Gandhara^ From this it seems very 
probable that Dunnukha was a contemporary of Nagnajii. 
This is exactly what we find in the Kumbhakdra Jdtaka 
and the Uttar-ddhyayana Sutra. 

The Nimi Jdtaka says that Nimi was “born to round 
oft’’ the royal family “like the hoop of a chariot wheel. ” 
Addressing his predecessor the soothsayers said, “Great 
king, this prince is born to round off your family. This 
your family of hermits will go no further.” 

Nimi’s .son Kalara janaka’ is said to have actually 
brought his line to an end. This king is apparently iden 

' XXV. 10 17-18. 

»S.B.E.. XLV. 87. 

* No. 408. 

‘No. 541. 

* Vedic Index, I. 370. 

*md., II. 71. 

^ i^ig-Veda, IV. 15, 7-10 with Anukramo^I. 

* Aitareya Brdhtnaita, VII 34, 

> MakhSdeve Sutta of the Majjhima Nikiya. II. 8f; Nimi 
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tical with Karala Janaka of the Mahdbhnrata} In the 
Arthaidstra attributed to Kau^ilya it is stated that “Bhoja. 
known by the name of Dandakya, making a lascivious 
attempt on a Brahmana maiden, perished along with his 
kingdom and relations; so also Karala, the Vaideha.”^ 
Karala, the Vaideha, who perished along with his 
kingdom and relations, must be identified with Kalara 
(Karala) who, according to the Nimi Jdtaka, brought the 
line of Videhan kings to an end. The downfall of the 
Vaidehas reminds us of the fate of the Tarquins who 
were expelled from Rome for a similar crime. As in 
Rome, so in Videha, the overthrow of the monarchy 
was followed by the rise of a republic—the Vajjian 
Confederacy. 

There is reason to belieive that the Kasi people had 
a share in the overthrow of the Videhan monarchy. 
Already in the time of the great Janaka, Ajatasatru. king 
of Kasi, could hardly conceal his jealousy of the Videhan 
king’s fame. The passage “yathd Kdiyo vd Vaideho vd 
Ugraputra ujjyam dhanur adhijyam kritvd dvau vdnavantav 
sapatndtivyddhinau haste kritv-opatish^hed”^ probably 
refers to frequent struggles between the heroes of Kasi and 
Videha. The Mahdbhdrata* refers to the old story 
(itihdsam purdtanam) of a great battle betw^een Pratardana, 
king of Kasi according to the Ramayapa,'' and Janaka, 
King of Mithila. It is stated in the Pali commentary 
Param-attha jotikd^ that the Lichchhavis who succeeded 
Janaka’s dynasty as the strongest political power in North 
Bihar, and formed the most important element of the 

tXII. 30». 7. 

■The evidence of the ArthaiOstra is confirmed by that of the Buddha- 
charita of Aivaghosha (IV. 80$. "And so Karila Janaka. when he carried off 
the BrShma^a’s daughter, incurred loss of caste thereby, but he would not give 
up his love." 

*Bfihad Vpanishad, III. 8. 2 "As the Ugra’s son from KSsi or from 
Videha strings the slackened bow and arises with two foe-piercing arrows m 
his hand” (Winternitz, Ind. Lit. translation I, **9 with slight emendations). 

* XII. 99. 1-* 

»VII. 48. 15. 

•Vol. I. pp. 158-165. 
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Vajjian Confederacy, were the offsprings of a queen of 
Kasi. This indicates a belief in later ages that cadets 
from the royal family of Kasi established themselves in 
Videha. 

0 

Section IV. The Deccan in the Age of the 
Later Vaidehas 

The expression “Dakshinapadd” occurs in the Rig- 
Veda' and refers to the region where the exile goes on 
being turned out. In the opinion of several scholars 
this simply means “the south” beyond the limits of the 
recognised Aryan world. Ddkshindtya is found in Panini,^ 
Dakshindpatha is mentioned by Bandhayana coupled with 
Surashtra.^ It is difficult to say what Fanini or Baudha- 
yana exactly meant by Ddkshindtya or Dakshindpatha. In 
early Pali literature the name Dakshindpatha is sometimes 
coupled with Avanti (Malwa), and in one text it is placed 
on the banks of the upper Godavari. In the Nalo- 
pdkhydna of the Mahdbhdrata, Dakshindpatha is placed 
beyond Avanti and the Vindhyas, and to the south of the 
Vidarbhas and the (Southern) Kosalas. The last men¬ 
tioned peoples lived on the banks of the Wardha aifd the 
MahanadT. In the Digxjijaya-parva, Dakshindpatha is distin¬ 
guished from the Pandyan realm in the southernmost part 
of the Madras Presidency. In the Gupta Age it certainly 
stretched from the land of the Kosalas to the kingdom of 
Kanchl. In later times it embraced the whole of Trans- 
Vindhyan India from the Seta (Adam’s Bridge) to the 
Narmada.* 

Whatever may have been the exact denotation of the 
terms discussed above in the earliest times it is certain that 


1 X. 6i. 8. yedic Index, I. 337. 

2IV. 2. 98. 

^ Baudh. SUtra, I. 1. 29. 

*DPPN, 1, 1050: Mbh. II. 31, 16-17; *>-23- Allahabad Pillar 

Inscription of Samudra Gupta; Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 341 n. 
The Periplus distinguishes Pachinabades ^Dakshinapatha) from Panjiric^ 
(Tamil land), v 
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already in the age of the later Vaidehas, Nimi and Karala, 
the Aryans had crossed the Vindhyas and established several 
kingdoms in the territory that stretched from the Reva 
or the Narmada to the Godavari. One of these realms 
was Vidarbha, It comprised modern Berar, the Varadatata 
of the Aln-i-Alibari, and a considerable portion of the 
Central Provinces lying between the Wardha (Varada) 
and the Waingahga. In the north it reached the Payoshni, 
a tributary of the Taptl'. Vidarbha was certainly a 
famous kingdom in the time of Nimi. We have already 
seen that the Knrnbhakdra Jdtaka and the Uttar-ddhya- 
yana make him a contemporary of Nagnajit, king of 
Gandhara, wlio is known from the Aitareya Brdhmaria^ to 
have flourished about the same time as Bhima, king of 
Vidarbha; 

“Etnriui liaiva prochatuh Paruata-Ndradau Somakdya 
Sdhadevydya Sahadevdya Sdrnjaydya Babhrave Daivd- 
vridhdya Bhlrndya Vaidarbhdya Nagnajite Gdndhdrdya.” 

“'Phis Parvata and Narada proclaimed to Somaka 
Sahadevya, Sahadeva Sarnjaya, Babhru Daivavridha, Bhima 
Vaidarbha {i.e. of Vidarbha) and Nagnajit of Gandhara.” 

Vidarbha, therefore, existed as an independent king¬ 
dom ip the time of Nimi. From the Puranic account of 
the Yadu family it appears that the eponymous hero of the 
Vidarbhas, was of Yadu lineage.^ The country is men¬ 
tioned in the Jaiminlya Brdhmana* It was famous for its 
MdchaJas, perhaps a species of dog, which killed tigers^— 
“Vtdarbhesu mdcalds sdramcyd aptJia Mrdfildn mdrayanti." 
The PraJna Upanishad^ mentions a sage of Vidarbha named 
Bhargava as a contemporary of Asvalayana. Another sage 
called Vidarbhi Kaundinya is mentioned in the Bj-iha- 
ddranyaka UpanishadJ The name Kaundinya is appar- 

1 Mbh. III. 6i. ?2-2s; 120. sii. 

= VII. 34. 

s Matsya Purana, 44 36; Vayu PurSna, 95. 35-36. 

* ll, 440: Ved. Ind.. II. 297. 

* ]AOS, 19, 100. 

* 1 . i; II. 1. 

2 Vedic Index, II. 297. 
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ently derived from the city of Kun^ina, the capital of 
Vidarbha/ represented by the modem Kauncjlinya-pura 
on the banks of Wardha in the Chan^ur taluk of Amraoti.* 
The association of Vidarbha with Kundina clearly suggests 
that Vidarbha of the Vedic texts lay in the Deccan, and 
not in some hitherto unknown region outside its bouni* 
daries as contended by a well-known writer.* 

If the evidence of the Kumbhakdra Jdtaka has any 
value, then Nimi, king of Videha, mentioned in the worit, 
Nagnajit, king of Gandhara, and Bhima, king of Vidarbha, 
must be considered to have been contemporaries of 
Karandu of Kalihga. It follows from this that the kingdom 
of Kalihga too, was in existence in the time of Nimi and 
his contemporaries of the Brdhmana period. The evidence 
of the Jdtaka is confirmed by that of the Uttar-ddhyayana 
Sutra. The Mahdgovinda Suttanta* rriakes Sattabhu, king 
of Kalihga, a contemporary of Renu, king of Mithila 
and of Dhatarat^ha, or Dhritarashtra, king of Kasi, 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brdhmana.^ There can thus 
be no doubt that Kalihga existed as an independent 
kingdom in the time of which the Brahmanas speak. 
It is mentioned both by Panini® and Baudhayana.* The 
latter regards it as an impure country but evidently not 
unfrequented by Aryans.* According to epic tradition 
it comprised the whole coast from the river VaitaranI* 


1 Mbb,, III. 75. 1-2; V. 157. 14; HarivarhJa^ Vishnuparw, 59-60. 

*Ga2., Amraoti, Vol. A. p. 406. 

* Indian Culture, July, 1936, p. is. Curiously enough, the same writer, 
who characterises the provisional acceptance of the uncontradicted testimony 
of the Puranas and lexicons in locating tribes mentioned in Vedic literature as 
unhistorical, has no hesitation in identifying the Satvats of the Aitareya 
BrShmana with the Yldavas and in placing them in the MathmH region and 
adjoining districts {ibid., 15). He has not referred to any Vedic text which 
supports his conjecture regarding the identity of the Satvats and their associa¬ 
tion with the particular city named by him. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, II. 270. 

»Xni. 5. 4. an. 

* IV. 1 . 170. 

»I. I. 30.31. 

* There was a oonsideraUe BrShmana population in KaliAga in the days of 
Atoka (cf. Edict XUl). 

•Mbh., lU. 114. 4. 
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in Orissa to the borders of the Andhra territory. The 
southern boundary of the Janapada was not well-defined. 
It reached Yellamanchili and Chipurupalle in the 
Vizagapatani district and at times even Pishtapura or 
Pithapuram, north-east of the Godavari, but not the river 
itself which bowed through the Andhra country. Pargiter 
says that Kalinga as a settled kingdom appears to have 
consisted properly of the plain between the Eastern Ghats 
(Mahendra range) and the sea. But its kings seem to 
have exercised suzerainty over the Jungle tribes which 
inhabited the hills far inland, for the Amarakaijtaka range, 
in which the Narmada rises, is said to be in the western 
part of Kaliiiga. 1 hat large tracts of the country were 
covered with lorests appears from references to Kalihgd- 
ranya in Pali texts*. Ihe windows of the capital city in 
the days of Kalidasa looked out on the sea, and the deep 
roar of the waves drowned the sound of trumpets.‘ In 
the days of Yuan Chwang Kalinga occupied a much 
smaller area. It is distinguished Irom Wu-t'u (Orissa) 
and Kung-yii-t'o (Koiigoda in the Ganjam district) in the 
north, and An-to-lo (Andhra or Vehgi) in the south, and 
seems to have embraced parts of the Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam districts. We learn from the Jatakas that an 
ancient capital of Kalinga was Dantapura-nagara.' The 
Mahdbhdrata mentions Rajapura as the metropolis.^ The 
Mahdvaslu*^ refers to another city named Siriihapura. 


1 Ind. Ant., 1923, 67; Ep. Ind. XII. s; JASM, 1897, 9 ® Kurma, p. II. 
39. 9; Pddma, tivarga-Khai(i 4 a, VI. ss; V&yu, 77, 4-13; Malalasekera, DPPN. 
584; Raghuvathia, vi. 56. 

* Cf. Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 361. Danta-pura-visakdt; DantakOra, Mbh. V. 48. 
76. Daiidagula (Pliny. M'Cridle, Alegasthenes and Arrian, 1926, p. 144). 
I he name of the city pi’obably survives in that ot the fort of Dantavaktia neai 
(Jticacole in the Gafljim districu Many other Kalinga capitals stood in the 
same district, e.g., Siihhapura (Singupurami) near Chicacole, Dubreuil, A.H.D., 
p. 94, Kalihga-nagara (MukhallAgam on the Vam^adharS, Ep. Ind., IV. 187; 
Kalinga-pStam is preferred in ind. Ant., 1887, 132; JBORS, 1929, pp. 623 1 . 
Bui the arguments adduced are not all plausible). 

» XU. 4. 8. 

*Senart': edition, p. 432. 
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The Jaina writers mention a fourth town called Kam- 
clianapura.^ 

The Mahdgovirida Suttanta refers to another southern 
realm, namely, Assaka t>i' Asmaka on the Gocl(h)avarT,^ 
which existed in the time of the monarchs Renu and 
Dhata-rattha (Dhrita-rashtra). It was ruled by king 
Brahmadatta who held his Court at Potana. 

The Aitareya Brdhrnana alludes^ to princes of the 
South who are called Bhojas and whose subjects are called 
Satvats : “dakshinasydni dm ye ke cha Satvatdrh rdjdno 
Bhaujydyaiva tebhishichyante Bhoj-etye-ndn-abhishiktdn- 
dchakshata —” “in the southern region whatever kings 
there are of the Satvats, they are anointed for Bhaujya; 
‘O Bhoja’ they style them w'hen consecrated (in accordance 
with the action of the deities).’’ ^ In the Satapatha 
Brdhrnana^ the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats, and his 
taking away the horse which they had prepared for an 
Asvamedha or horse-sacrifice are referred to. These 
Satvats must have been living near Bharata’s realm, i.e., 
near the Ganges and the Yamuna.^ But in the time of 


‘ Ind. A 7 it., 1891, p. 375. I'he Bhumikhanda of the Padmapurdim (47. r,) 
nteiuions Sripura as a city in KaJinga. • 

2 Sutta Nipdta, 977, SBE, X, pt. ii, 184 Cf. Asmagi (Bomb. Gaz. I. j. 
p. 1532; Megasthenci and Arrian, igih, >45) ol claissical writers. A.smalia is also 
mentioned by Panini, IV. I. 173. As the name signifies “the stony region”, 
it can hardly refer to A^vaka, the land of the Assakenoi in the north-west, 
which the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, connects with the Sanskrit aiva, 
and Iranian aspa, horse. The Commentator BhattasvSmin identifies As'maka 
with Maharashtra. The capital was Potali or Potana (Chuliakdlwga Jdiaka 
No. 301; Assaka J. (207); D. 2. 235: Parisishta parvan, I. 92. nagare Poland- 
bhidhe. Bomb. Caz. I. 1. 535: Law, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, 
74; Mbh. 1. 177. 47; cf. Padana of Luders' List, 6t6, and N. G. Majumder’s 
l.ist, 658 (Monuments, p. 365— Visdkhasa Pddd(ih)yasa). Dr. Sukthankar points 
out that the Paudanya of the printed editions of the Mahabhdrata is a late 
corruption. I'he older Mss. give the name as Potana or Podana. This name 
reminds one of Bodhan in the Ni/am’s dominions which lies to the south of 
the confluence of the Manjir 5 and the Godavari. The city of Podana is said 
to have been founded by a prince of the Ikshv 5 ku family, who is the eponym¬ 
ous hero of the land of Airnaka. Tlic neighbouring people of Mulaka also 
claimed IkshvSku descent (Vayu, 88. 177-178). 

3 VIII. 14. 

‘ XIII. 5. 4. SI. 

Ubid., Xm. 5. 4. 11. 
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the Aitareya Brdhrnana they probably moA^ed farther to the 
south. They are placed in the southern region {dakshind 
di^) beyond the “fixed middle region"—the land of the 
Kurus, Pahchalas and some neighbouring tribes. The 
Panchala realm, according to epic testimony, extended as 
far south as the Chambal.* The Satvat people of the 
“southern region” mentioned in the Aitareya Brdhrnana, 
therefore, in all probability, lived beyond that river. 
Their kings were called Bhojas. This account of the 
Satvats and the Bhojas, deduced from the Brahmanic 
statements, accords with Puranic evidence. It is stated 
in the Piirdnas that the Salvat(n)s and the Bhojas were 
offshoots of the Yadu family which dwelt at Mathura 
on the banks of the Yamuna.^ We are furtlier told by the 
.same authorities that they were the kindreds of the 
southern realm of Vidarbha.* We have evidence of a 
closer connection between the Bhojas and the last-men¬ 
tioned territory. A place called Bhojakata, is included 
within Vidarbha both by the Mahdbhdrata^ and the 
Harivarhia!' The Chammak grant of the Vakataka king 
Pravanisena II makes it clear that the Bhojakata territory 
included the iliehpur district in Berar, a part of ancient 
Vidarb|ia.‘ As pointed out by Dr. Smith, the name of 
Bhojakata, ‘castle of the Bhojas,’ implies that the province 
was named after a stronghold formerly held by the Bhojas, 
an ancient ruling race mentioned in the edicts of 
Asoka.' Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa^ calls the king 
of Vidarbha a Bhoja.® 

But Vidarbha was not the only Bhoja state. The 

1 Mbh., I. 138. 74; DakshinaihichSpi PanchSlan yavach Cliatmanvati 
uadi. 

^ Matsya 43. 48; 44. 46-.18: Vayu, 94. 58; 95. iS; 96. 1-2 Vishnu, IV. 
13. I 6. 

»Mac, 44. 36: Vayu, 95. 35-36. 

* V. 157. 15-16. ^ Vishnu parva, 60. 32. 

^JRAS., 1914, p. 329. 

^ In Ind. Ant., 1923. 262-63, Bhojakata is identified with Bhat-kuH in the 
Ainraoti district. 

8V. 39-40. 

® Cf. also Mbh., V. 48. 74; 157. 17: HarivamSa, Vishnu parva, 47. 5. 


O.P. 123—6 
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Aitareya Brdhmana refers to several Bhoja kings of the 
south. A line of Bhojas must have ruled Dandaka. A 
passage in the Kau{iUya Arthasdstra^ runs thus: — 

‘‘Ddndakyo ndma Bhojah kdmdt Brdhmana-kanydm 
abhimanyarndnas sabandhu-rdsh(.ro vinandsa "—a Bhoja 
known as Dandakya, or king of Dandaka, making a lasci¬ 
vious attempt on a Brahmana girl, perished along with his 
relations and kingdom. We learn from the Sarabhanga 
Jdtaka^ that the kingdom of Dandaki (Dandaka) had its 
capital at KumbhavatT. According to the Rdmdyamf 
the name of the metropolis was Madhumanta, while the 
Mahdvastid places it at Govardhana (Nasik). 

It is clear, from what has been stated above, that there 
were in the age of the later Vaidehas, and the treatises 
called Brahmanas, many kingdoms in the south, both 
Aryan and non-Aryan, namely, the Bhoja kingdoms, one of 
which was Vidarbha, and another, probably, Dandaka, as 
well as Asmaka and Kalihga. With the exception of these 
organised states the whole of Trans-Vindhyan India was 
occupied by non-Aryan [dnsyu) tribes such as the Andhras, 
.•savaras, Pulindas and probably also the Mutibas.'^ 

In the opinion of Dr. Smith the Andhras were 
a Dravidian people, now represented by the large popu¬ 
lation speaking the Telugu language, who occupied the 
deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna. Mr. P. T. 
^rlnivas Iyengar argues that the Andhras were originally 
a Vindhyan tribe and that the extension of Andhra power 
was from the west to the east down the Godavari and 
Krishna valleys.* Dr. Bhandarkar points out that the 
Serivdnij Jdtaka places Andhapura, i.e., the p7ira or 
capital of the Andhras, on the river Telavaha which he 

1 Ed. igig, p. ti. 

* No. 5**. 

»VII. gs. i 8 . 

* Senart’s Edition, p. 363. 

J 3 r., VII. 18. 

•Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. *76-78. 
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identifies with the modem Tel or Telingiri/ But if ‘Seri’ 
or rdjya^ refers to the Gahga kingdom of Mysore, 
Telavaha may have been another name of the Timga- 
bhadra-Krishna, and Andhapura identical with Bezvada or 
some neighbouring city.^ The Mayidavolu plates of the 
early Pallava ruler ^ivaskanda-varman prove that the 
Andhra country (Andhrdpntha) embraced the lower valley 
of the Krishna and had its centre at Dhaniiakada, i.e., 
Bezvada, or some neighbouring city on the south bank of 
the Krishna.* Yuan Chwang applies tlie name An-to-lo 
(Andhra) to the district round Ping-ki-lo (VengTpura) 
near Ellore, In later limes the Andhra-Khanda extended 
from the Godavari to the borders of Kalinga (drabhya 
Gauiamanaditalam dkalingam) and included PithapurT 
(Pithapuram).® 

The l^avaras and the Pulindas are described in the 
Malsya and the Vdyu Purdnns as Daksh'md-patha-vdsinah, 
inhabitants of the Deccan, together with the Vaidarbhas 
and the Dandakas: 

Teshdm pare jmiapndd Dakshind-patha-vdsinah 
# # # # 

Kdrushdscha sahaAshikd Aiavydh ^avards tathd 
Pidindd Vifidhya-PuAiikd (?) Jdiidarbbd Dandakaih saluf. 
Abhirdh snha c/ia-lsliJkd}j Atavydh ^avardkha ye 
Pulindd Vindhya-Midikd VaidarbJid Dandakaih sahaJ 

^ Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 71. Tlicie is also a river called ‘Ter’ in South 
India, Tp. Ind., XXII. 29. 

‘■i Mysore and Cootg from Inscriptions, 38. ‘Sen’ may also refer to Sri 
Vijaya or .Sil Vrshaya (Sumalra ?). 

® The name Telavaha, oil-carrier, reminds one of the passages “Vikliydta- 
Krishnd-vnnd {^ = Krishna)-taila-sne.lwpalabdha-saralatva' {I A, VIII. 17, 
rf. Ep. XII. 153)—“with a smoothness causctl by sesame oil of the famous 
(river) Krishna.” 

* Hulusch (Ep. Ind. VI. 85) identified the city with Amaravatl. Burgess 
suggested Dharanikoja which lies alxtnt iR miles to the westward from BezvSda, 
on the right bank of the Krishna. Fergusson, Sewell and Watters prefer 
Be 7 viida itself (Yuan Chwang. II. aifr). In the days of the gicat Chinese 
pilgrim An-to-lo (Andhra) had its capital at Ping-ki-lo or VengTpura in the 
Krishna district. 

6 Watters: II. gogf lA. xx, 93; Ep. Ind., IV. 357. 

^ Matsya, 114, 46-48. 

I VSyu, 45. is6 
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The Mahdbhdrata also places the Andhras, Pulindas 
and ^avaras in the Deccan; 

Dakshiiid-patha-janmdnah san/e naravar-Andhrakdh 
Guhdh Pulinddh Savard^ Chuchukd Madrakaih (?) saha.^ 
The precise position and extent of the country of the 
5avaras in the Brahmana period cannot be shown. They 
are usually identified with the Suari of Pliny and the 
Sabarae of Ptolemy, and are probably represented by the 
Savaralu, or Santas of the Vizagapatam Hills, and the 
Savaris of the Gwalior territory.® 

The capiuil of the Pulindas (Pulinda-nagara) probably 
lay to the south-east of the Da^rijias’ who dwelt on the 
river Dasan (Dhasan) in Bundelkhand.‘ 

The location of the territory of the Mutibas, another 
Dasyu tribe mentioned in the Aitare'^a Brahmana along 
with the Andhras, Pulindas, and ^avaras, is not so certain. 
Pliny refers to a tribe called “Modubae,” and places them 
along with other peoples between the “Modogalingae,” 
who inhabited a very large island in the Ganges and the 
Andarce (Andhras).' The Modubae are associated with 
the Molindac and the Uberae, perhaps corresponding 
to the Pulindas and the ^avaras of the Aitareya Brdh- 
mana. In the ^dhkhdyana ^rmita Sutra^ the Miitibas arc 
called Muvipa or MuchTpa. It is not altogether impro¬ 
bable that the last name is connected with that of the river 
Musi in the Deccan oji which Hyderabad no^v stands." 


i Mbh , XII. 207. 42. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1879, p. 282; Cunn. AGI, new ed., pp. 583, 586; The Imp. 
Gaz., The Indian Empire, I, 384. Savaras are also found in the south-east por¬ 
tion of the district of Raipur (JASB, 1890, 289), in Sanabalpur and Ganjant 
{ibid., >891, 33), the western part of the Cuttack district as well as the north¬ 
western portion of V'izagapatam (ibid., 1897, 321). 

^ Mbh., II. r,-io. 

* JASB, 1893. 253; K 3 lid 5 .sa places them in the Vidi^S or Bhilsa region 
{Meghaduta, 24-25). 

5 M’Crindle, Megasthene.s and Arrian, 1926, p. 139-1.10. 

« XV. 26. 6. 

J Cf. Mushikas, Pargiler, Mdrkan^eya PurSna, p. 366. ^ 





CHAPTER 111. MAHAJANAPADAS AND RINGSHIP 
Section I. The Sixteen Mahajanatadas 


The Vedic texts do not throw much light on the politi¬ 
cal condition ot the period which elapsed from the fall of 
the Videhan monarchy, probably early in the sixth century 
B.C,, to the rise of Kosala under Mahakosala, the father- 
in-law of Bimbisara, about the middle of that century. But 
we learn from the Buddhist Anguttara Nikdya that during 
this period there were sixteen states of considerable extent 
and power known as the “Sohisa Malidjanapada.”^ These 


states were: — 


1 . 

Kasi (Kaii) 

9 - 

Kuru 


Kosala (Ko^af^) 

10. 

Panchala 

3- 

Anga 

11 . 

Machchha (.Maisya) 

t- 

Magadha 

12, 

Surasena 

. 5 - 

Vajji (Vriji) 

' 3 - 

Assaka (A^maka) 

6. 

Malta 

H- 

Avanti 

7 - 

Chetiya (Chedi) 

• 5 - 

Gandhara 

8. 

Vaiiisa (Vatsa) 

16. 

Kamboja 


These Mahdjanapadas nourished together during a 
period posterior to Karala-Janaka but anterior to Maha¬ 
kosala,* because one of them, Vajji, apparently rose to 
power after the fall of the Videhan monarchy, while 
another, namely, Kasi, lost its independence before the 
time of Mahakosala and formed an integral part of the 
Kosalan empire in the latter half of the sixth century B.C. 

The Jaina Bhagavati Sutra^ gives a slightly different 
list of the sixteen Mahdjanapadas: 


1. Anga 

s. Banga (Vanga) 

5. Magaha (Magadha) 

4. Malaya 

5. Malava (ka) 


6. Achchha 

7. Vachchha (Vatsa) 

8. Kochchha (Kachchha ?) 
10. Ladha (Lata or Radha) 

9. Padha (Pan^ya or Paundra) 


iPTS/., S13; IV, *5*. 356, »6o. The Mah&vastu (I. 34) gives a 
similar list, but omits GandhSra and Kamboja, substituting in their place 
Sibi and DaiSrna in the Punjab (or RajputanS) and Central India respectively. 
A less complete list is found in the Jana-xmabha-suttanta. 

* Saya xv Uddessa I (Hoemle, the UvSsagadasdo, II Appendix); W. Kirfel. 
Die Kosmographie Der Inder, 3x5. 
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11. Bajji (Vajji) 14. Kosala 

12. Molr (Malla) 15. Avaha 

13. Kasi (Ka^i) 16. Sambhuttara (Sura- 

hortara ?) 

It will be seen that Ahga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, 
Kasi, and Kosala are common to both the lists. Malava of 
the Bhagavati is probably identical with Avanti of the 
Anguttara. Moll is probably a corruption of Malla. The 
other states mentioned in the Bhagavati are new, and 
indicate a knowledge of the far east and the far south 
of India. The more extended horizon of the Bhagavati 
clearly proves that its list is later than the one given in 
the Buddhist Anguttara} We shall, therefore, accept the 
Buddhist list as a correct representation of the political 
condition of India after the fall of the House of Janaka. 

Of the sixteen Mahdjanapadas K^si was probably at 
first the most powerful. We have already seen that Kasi 
probably played a prominent part in the subversion of the 
Videhan monarchy. Several Jdtakas bear witness to the 
superiority of its capital Benares over the other cities, and 
the imperial ambition of its rulers. The Guttila Jdtaka} 
says that the city of Benares is the chief city in all India. 
It extended over twelve leagues^ whereas Mithila and 
Indapatta were each only seven leagues in extent.* Several 
Kasi monarchs arc described as aspirants for the dignity 
of the chief king of all kings [sabbardjunam aggardjd), and 
lord of the whole of India (sakala-Jambudipa)} The 
Mahdvagga also mentions the fact that Kasi was in former 


1 Mr. E. J. Thomas suggests (History of Buddhist Thought, p. 6) that the 
Jaina author who makes no mention of the nortltern Kambojas and Gandharas 
but includes several south Indian peoples in his list, “wrote in South India 
and compiled his hst from coimtries that he knew.” If the writer was really 
ignorant of the noithern peoples his Malavas could not have been in the 
Punjab and must be located in Central India. In that case his account can 
hardly be assigned to a very early date. 

* No. 843. 

• DvSdasa.yojanikam sakala-B&rSmsl-nagaram”—Sambhava J&taka, No. 515; 
Sarabha-miga /., 483: BhUridatta J., 543. 

*Suruchi., 489; Vidhurapap^ita J., 545. 

<> Bhaddasila J&taka, 465; Dhon/osSkha JStaka, 3^. 
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times a great and prosperous realm, possessed of immense 
resources: 

“Bhutapubbam bhikkhave Bdrdnasiyam Brahmadatto 
ndrna Kdiirdjd ahosi addho mahaddhano mahdbhogo 
rnahadbalo mahdvdhano rnahdxjijito paripunnakosa-ko^hd- 
gdro.”^ 

The Jainas also allord testimony to the greatness of 
Kasi, and represent Asvasena, king of Benares, as the 
father of their Tirthankara Pdrsva who is said to have died 
250 years before Mahavfra, i.e., in or about 777 B.C. 

Already in the Brdhmaria period a king of Kasi, named 
Dhritarashtra, attempted to offer a horse-sacrifice, but was 
vanquished by Satanika Satrajita with the result that the 
Kasis down to the time of the ^atapathci Brdhmana, gave 
up the kindling Qf the sacred hre/ Some of the other 
Kasi monarchs were more fortunate. Thus in the Brahd- 
chatla Jdtakd' a king of Benares is said to have gone against 
the king of Kosala with a large army. He entered the 
city of SavatthT and took the king prisoner. The Kosdmbi 
Jdtaka,^ the Kundla JdtakaJ’ and the Mahdvaggd refer to 
the annexation of the kingdom of Kosala by the Brahma- 
dattas of Kasi.' I he Assaka Jdlakd refers to the city of 
Potali,* the capital of Assaka on the Godavari, as a city of 
the kingdom of Kasi. Evidently the reigning prince of 
Potali was a vassal of the sovereign of Kasi. In the Sona- 
Nanda Jdtaka^ Manoja, king of Benares, is said to have 
subdued the kings of Kosala, Ahga and Magadha. In the 


1 Mahdmgga, X, 2. 3; Vtnaya Pifakam, I, 342. 

2 $at. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 19. 

2 No. 336. 

* No. 428. 

® No. 536. 

^SBE., Vol. XIII, pp. 294-99. 

2 The reference in the MahSbh&rata (I. 105. 47 ff; 106. 2. 13; 113. 43; 
114. 3f; 126. t6; 127. 24) to KIsi princesses, the mothers of DbritarSshtra and 
PS^idu, as Kausalya, possibly points to the traditional union of the two realms 
of K 5 sl and Kosala in tlie period when part of the epic was compiled. The 
expression Kdsi-Kau^alya already occurs in the Gopatha Brahmana {Vedic 
Index. 1 . ig5j). 

• No. 207. 

•No. 532. 
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Mahdb hdratcC Pratardana, king of Kasi, is said to have 
crushed the power of the Vltahavyas or Haihayas.* In the 
absence of corroborative evidence it is diflicult to say how 
far the account of the achievements of individual kings, 
mentioned in the Jdtakfis and the epic, is authentic. BuJ; 
the combined testimony of many Jdtakas and the Mahd- 
vagga clearly proves that Kasi was at one time a great, 
almost an imperial power, stronger than many of its 
neighbours including Kosala. 

We learn from the Bhojdjdniya Jdtaka^ that 'all the 
kings round coveted the kingdom of Benares.” We are 
told that on one occasion seven kings encompassed 
Benares,‘ Benares in this respect resembled ancient 
Babylon and mediaeval Rome, being the coveted prize of 
its more ^varlike but less civilized neigl^bours. 

The Kingdom of Kosala as we have seen, was 
bounded on the west by the Gumti, on the south by the 
Sarpika or Syandika (Sai) river,^ on the east by the 
Sadanira ^vhich separated it from Videha, and on 
the north by the Nepal hills. It included the territoi7 of 
the Kalamas of Kesaputta,® possibly on the Gumti, and 
that of the 6akyas of Kapilavastu in the Nepalese Tarai. 
In the Suita Nipdtd! the Buddha says, “Just Tbeside 
Himavanta there lives a people endowed with the power 
of wealth, the inhabitants of Kosala.^ They are Adichcha^ 


-JO. 

* Dr. Uhanclarkar points out that several Kasi inonarchs, who figure in the 
Jatakas, are .also mentioned in the Purdnas, e.g., Vissasena of Jataka No. s68. 
Udaya ol Jdtaka No. 458, and Bhallaliya of Jdtaha No. 504 arc mentioned in 
the PiirCinas as Vinivakscna, Udakasena and Bltallafa. Matsya, 49. 57 et ueq. 
Vdyu, 99. 180 et seq.; Viihiiu, IV. 19. 13. 

* No. ig. 

* Jdtaka, 181. 

^ Ram. II. 49. 11-12; 50. 1; VII. 104. 15. 

^ Ahguttara Nikaya, I. 188 (PTS); IC. II. 808. In the Rig-veda, V, 61, 
the Dalbhyas, a family or rian closely connected with the Kevins (who pos.sibly 
gave their name to Kesapiitta), are placed on the Gumti. 

J SBE., X. Part II, 68-69. 

8 Kosaleiu niketino. As pointed out by Rhys Davids and Stede, Niketin 
means ‘having an abode,’ ‘being housed,' ‘living in,' cf. J. Ill, 452— duma- 
sShhdnikeiinl. 

8 Belonging to the Aditya (Solar) race {cf. LUders, Ins., 929 i) 
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by family, Zakiyas by birth; from that family I have 
wandered out, not longing for sensual pleasures.” The 
Majjhima Nikdya,^ too. mentions the Buddha as a 
Kosalan: 

“Bhagava pi Kosalako aham pi Kosalako” 

The political subjection of the ^akyas to the king of 
Kosala in the latter half of the sixth centui'y B.C. is clear 
from the evidence of the Agganna Suttantd^ and the intro¬ 
ductory portion of the Bhaddasdla ]dtaka.^ 

Kosala proper contained three great cities, namely 
Ayodhya, Saketa and Savatthi or ^ravastT, besides a number 
of minor towns like Setavya* and Ukkattha.‘ Ayodhya 
(Oudh) was a town on the river Sarayu now included in 
the Fyzabad distnct. Saketa is often supposed to be the 
same as Ayodhya, but Professor Rhys Davids points out that 
both cities are mentioned as existing in the Buddha’s time. 
They were possibly adjoining like London and Westmins¬ 
ter.® Savatthi is the great ruined city on the south bank 
of the Achiravatl or Rapt! called Sahet-Mahet, which 
is situated on the borders of the Gontjia and Bahraich dis¬ 
tricts of the present Uttar-Pradesh.' 

In the Rdmdyana and in the Purdnas the royal family 
of Kosala is represented as being descended from a king 
named Ikshvaku. Branches of this family are represented 
as ruling at Kusinam,® at Mithila^ and at VTsala or Vai^ll.’® 
A prince named Ikshvaku is mentioned in a passage of the 

111. 124. 

* Dlgha NtkSya, III (PTS), 83; Dialogues, Ill. 80. 

* No. 465; Fausboll, IV. 145. 

* Pay&si Suttanta. 

^ Amba}(ha Sutta. 

* Buddhist India, p. 39. 

’Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 1984, 6. 469; Smith, E. H. 1 .. 
3rd cd., p. 159. The royal palace at Sr§vastl overlooked the Achiiavati 
(DPPN, II, i7on). 

* The Kuia JStaka, No. 531. The MahSvastu (III. i) places an IkshvSku 
king in Benares— AbhUshi RSjS Ikshv&ku VSrStyasySth tnahSbalo. 

* Viyu P.. 89, 3. 

^ RSmSya^, I. 4. 11-ix. 
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Rig-Veda} In the Atharva-Veda^ either this king, or one 
of his descendants, is referred to as an ancient hero. The 
Purdnas give lists of kings of the Aikshvdka dynasty from 
Ikshvaku himself to Prasenajit, the contemporary of Bim- 
bisara. The names of many of these kings are probably 
found in the Vedic literature. For example: — 

Mandhatri Yuvanasva" is mentioned in the Gopatha 
Brdhmana.^ Purukutsa^ is referred to in the Rig-Veda!' 
In the ^atapatha Brdhmand! he is styled an Aikshvaka.® 
Trasadasyu,® too, finds mention in the Rig-Veda}" Tryaru- 
na'^ is also mentioned in the same Veda.''^ In the Paficha- 
viihsa Brdhmana}^ he is called an Aikshvaka Trisahku'* is 
referred to in the Taittinya Upanishad}^ 

Harischandra'® figures in the Aitareya Brahmaria}'’ and 
is styled Aikshvaka. Rohita, the son oh Harikhandra’® is 
also alluded to in the same Brdhniana}" BhagTratha®" 
figures prominently in the Jaiminiya Upanishad Brdhrnana 
under the slightly different name of Bhageratha®' and is 
called Aikshvaka and ‘Ekardt’ (sole ruler). Under the 
name of Bhajeratha he is probably referred to in the 
Rig-Vedd^^ itself. Ambarlsha'^ is mentioned in the same 
Veda}^ The name Rituparna“ finds mention in a ,Brah- 
mana-like passage of the Baudhdyana Srauta Siitra}" 
Dasaratha and Rama^ bear names that are known to the 
Rig-Veda}^ But these personages and a few others mcn- 


1 X. 6o. 4. 

»XIV. 39. 9. 

* VSyu 88. 67. 

* I. 2. 10 et seq. 

® VSyu, 88. 72. 

® I. 63. 7; 112. 7, 14: 174. 2, VI. 20. 
J XIII. 5. 4. 5. 

8 C/. reference to the l^ig-Veda, 

IV. 42. 8 in this connection. 

* VSyu, 88. 74. 
to IV. 38. 1; VII. 19. 3, etc. 
u VSyu, 88. 77. 

«V. 27. 
u XIII. 3. 12. 

« VSyu, 88. 109. 


18 1. 10. 1. 

16 VSyu, 88. 117. 

It VII. 13. 16. 

18 VSyu, 88. 119. 

19 VII. 14. 

20 Vayu, 88. 167. 

21 IV. 6. 1 ff. 

22 X. 60. 2. 

22 VSyu, 88. 171, 

211. 100. 17. 

28 VSyu, 88. 173. 

«XVIII. 12 (Vol. II, p. 357). 
« VSyu, 88. 183-184. 

281. 126. 4! X. 95. 14. 
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tioned above are not connected in the Vedic texts with the 
Ikshvaku family or with Kosala. 

Hiranyanabha Kausalya/ is mentioned in the PraMa 
Upanishad as a rdjaputra or prince.^ He is undoubtedly 
connected with Para Atnara (Ahlara), the Kosala-Videhan 
king, mentioned in a gdthd (song) occurring in the ^ata- 
patha Brdhmana^ and the ^dhkhdyana Srauta ^iltra,^ as 
well as a passage of Jaiminiya Upatiishad Brdhmanti} The 
gdthd as quoted in the ^atapatha Brdhmana gives to Para 
the patronymic ‘Hairanyanabha’, while the ^rauta ^utra 
identifies Para with Hiranyanabha himself. It is difficult 
to say whether the original gdthd extolling the deeds of 
Para Atnara (Ahlara) gave to that conqueror the name 
‘Hiranyanabha’ or the patronymic ‘Hairanyanabha.’ The 
iSatapatha Brdhmaria is the older of the two works men¬ 
tioning the prince’s exploits and is, therefore, more likely 
to preserve the original text than the sutra. According to 
the Prasna Upanishad^ Hiranyanabha, the father, was a 
contemporary of Suke^a Bharadvaja," who was himself a 
contemporary of Kausalya Asvalayana.' If it be true, as 
seems probable, that Asvalayana of Kosala is identical with 
Assalqyana of SavatthI mentioned in the Majjhima Nikdya^ 
as a contemporary of Gotama Buddha, he must be placed 
in sixth century B.C. Consequently Hiranyanabha and his 
son, Hairanyanabha too, must have flourished in that 
century. 


1 VdyUj 88. 207. 

2 VI. 1. In the Jaim. Up. Br, II. 6. he (cf. Sdftkh. Sr. Sutra, XVI. 9. 15) 
or his son (Sat. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 4) is styled a maharaja. Too much significance 
slrould not be attached to the designation idjapulra (as distinguished from rdjS). 
In the Mbh. V. 165. 18, Byihadvala is lal rdjd of Kosala (Kausalya). In a later 
passage of the epic (XI. 25. 10) the same ruler is referred to as Kosaldndmadhi- 
patirh idjaputram Brthadbalam. 

3 XIII. 5. 4. 4. A^ndrasya Parah putro’ivam medhyamabandhayat 

Hairanyandbhah Kausalya diSah pUrnS amaijihata (jti). 

*XVI. 9. ij. 

s II. 6. 

«VI. 1. 

^ Praina, I. 1. 

* II. 147 et seq. 
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Some of the later princes of the Puranic list, e.g., 
.Sakya, Suddhoclana, Siddhartha, Rahula and Prasenajit, 
arc mentioned in Buddhist texts. The exact relations 
of fliranyanabha (and Hairanyanabha) with Prasenajit, 
who also nourished in the sixth century B.C, are not 
known. The Puranic chroniclers make Hiranyanabha 
an ancestor of Prasenajit, but are not sure about his 
position in the dynastic list.^ Further they refer to 
Prasenajit as the son and successor of Rahula, and grand¬ 
son of Siddhartha (Buddha). This is absurd, because 
Prasenajit was of the same age as the Buddha and 
belonged to a different branch of the Ikshvaku line. The 
Tibetans represent him as the son of Brahmadatta.^ It is 
clear that no unanimous tradition about the parentage of 
Prasenajit and the position of Hiranyanabha in the family 
tree has been preserved. Hiranyanabha, or preferably his 
son, performed an Asvamedha sacrifice and was apparently 
a great conqueror. Is this ruler identical with the “Great 
Kosalan’’ (Mahakosala) of Buddhist tradition? If he 
really flourished in the sixth century B.C., he may have 
been identical with 'Mahakosala' of Buddhist texts. 

Pargiter admits that several Puranic passages make 
Hiranyanabha (and therefore also his son) one of the 
“future" kings after the Bharata battle.’ He was the only 
prince of antiquity who is styled in the Vedic literature 
both a Kausalya and a Vaideha. That description admir¬ 
ably fits Mahakosala whose daughter, the mother of 
Ajata^atru according to Buddhist tradition, is called 
KosaladevI as w ell as Vcdehl (Vaidehl). 

A.word may be added here regarding the value of 
the Puranic lists. No doubt they contain names of some 
real kings and princes. But they have many glaring 
defects, defects which are apt to be forgotten by writers 
wdio make these the basis of early Indian chronology. 


lAIHT, 173. 

* Essay on GunS 4 hya, p. 173. 
•AIHT, 173. 
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(1) Ikshvakuids of different branches and perhaps 
princes of other tribes, e.g., lYasadasyu, king of the Purus/ 
Rituparna, king of 5 aphala/ Jsuddhodana of Kapilavastu 
and Prasenajit, king of J>ravasti, have been mixed up in 
such a ^vay as to leave the impression that they formed a 
continuous line of monarchs who ruled in regular 
succession. 

(2) Contemporaries have been represented as succes¬ 
sors and collaterals ha^'e been represented as lineal 
descendants, e.g., Prasenajit, king of J^ravastT, is repre¬ 
sented as the lineal successor of Siddhartha and Rahula, 
though he was actually a contemporary of Siddhartha, 
i.e., the Buddha, and belonged to a sepaiate line of the 
Ikshvakuids. 

Certain ,individuals have been omitted, e.g., 
\'cdhas (father, or ancestor of Harischandra), Para Atnara 
(unless he is identical with Hiranyanabha), and Mahakosala. 

(4) Names in the list include Sakya, the designation 
of a clan, and Siddhartha (Buddha) vho never ruled. 

It is not easy to find out all the kings of the Puranic 
chronicles ^\ho actually ruled over Kosala. Some of the 
earlier princes, e.g., Purukutsa, Frasadnsyu, Harikhandra, 
Rohita, Rituparna and a few others, arc omitted from the 
list of the kings of Ayodhya given in the Ranidyana.^ We 
gather from the Vedic literature that many, if not all, of 
these monarchs ruled over territories lying outside Kosala. 
The only kings or princes in the Puranic list who are 
known from the Vedic and early Buddhist texts to have 
reigned in Kosala, or over some outlying part of it, are 
Hiranyanabha,* Prasenajit and .Suddhodana. 

^Rtg l-eda, IV, 38. i; VII. i*). 3. 

^ Band. Smnta SiJfra, XVIII. is (V^ol. II, p. 3;,7): Apas. f>r. Siltra, XXI 
20 3, Rituparna i.s, however, not di'-tincily called an Aik.shvaka. But ftoiii 
the rarity of the name it is possible to ':itrTtiisc that the epic and Puranic 
king of that designation is meant. 

8 I, 70. 

* In the Sat. Br. XIII. 5. 4. 4 3, llairanyan 5 bha is descrihed as Kantalya- 
rdja, but not as an AikshvSka. On the other hand Purukutsa Daurgaha is 
styled Aifishvaka-rdjS but not as Kausalya, as if a distinction between Kausalyas 
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The Buddhist works mention a few other sovereigns 
of Kosala, but their names do not occur in the epic and 
Puranic accounts. Some of these kings had their capital 
at Ayodhya, others at Saketa, and the rest at ^ravastl. Of 
the princes of Ayodhya, the Ghata Jdtakn} mentions 
Kalasena. A Kosalaraja reigning in Saketa is mentioned* 
in the Nandiyamiga Jdtaka^ Vahka, Mahakosala and 
many others’ had their capital at Savatthi or ^^ravastT. 
Ayodhya seems to have been the earliest capital, and 
Saketa the next. 'The last capital was Sravastl. Ayodhya 
had sunk to the level of an unimportant town in the 
Buddha’s time,* but Saketa and ^ravastl were included 
among the six great cities of India 

The chronology of ancient Kosala is in a stale of 
utmost confusion. If the Purdnas are to be believed, a 
prince named Divakara occupied the throne of Ayorlhya 
in the time of AdhisTma-Krishna, great-great-grandson of 
Parikshit. But, as has already been pointed out above, the 
princes who are mentioned as his successors did not form 
a continuous line of rulers who reigned over the same 
territory in regular succession. It is, therefore, a hope¬ 
less task to measure the distance separating him from the 
Buddha and his contemporary with the help of the tradi¬ 
tional dynastic lists alone. It is also not known when the 
older capitals were abandoned in favour of ^ravastl. But 
it must have been some time before the accession of 
Prasenajit, the contemporary of the Buddha, of Bimbisara, 
and of Udayana of Kau^mbT, supposed to be a descendant 
of AdhisTma-Krishna. 


and Aikshvakas is meant. The two terms nctxl not refer to kin^^s of the same 
dynasty ruling over exactly the same territory. As a matter of fact Trasadasyu 
is known to be a king of the Purus. An Ikshvakuul styled Varshna, connected 
with the Vrishnis (?), is mentioned in Jaim. Up. Br. i. 5. 4. 

»No. 454. 

* No, 385. 

^ E.g., the Kosalaraja of J. 75; Ghatta (336): Sabbamitta (512): and 
Prasenajit. 

* Buddhist India, p. 34. 

^ hfahS-parinibbSna Sutta, S.B.E., XI, p. 99. * 
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We learn from the Mahdvagga^ that during the period 
of the earlier Brahmadattas of Kasi, Kosala was a poor and 
tiny state with slender resources: DighJti ndma Kosala- 
rdjd ahosi dalicldo appadhano appadhogo appabalo appa- 
vdhano appavijito aparipunna-kosa-kotthdgdro. 

In tlie sixth and fifth centuries B.C., however, Kosala 
was a mighty kingdom which contended first with Kasi, 
and afterwards with Magadha for the mastery of the upper 
Ganges valley. The history of these struggles is reserved 
for treatment in later sections, 'Fhe rivalry with 
Magadha ended in the absorption of the kingdom into 
the Magadhan Empire. 

Ahga 'vas the country to the east of Magadha and 
west of the chieftains who dwelt in the Rajmahal Hills 
[Powatnvdsinnh). It was .separated from Magadha (includ¬ 
ing Modagiri or ^fonghyr) by the river Champa, probably 
the modern Chandan.'^ The Ahga dominions, however, 
at one time included Magadha and probably extended to 
the shores of ihe sea. The Vidhura Pandita Jdtaka[ 
describes Rajagriha as a city of Ahga. The ^dJitipairua 
of tlie Mahdhhdrata" refers to an Ahga king who sacrificed 
on Mount Vishnupada (probably at Gaya). Tlie Sahhd- 
prnx'fl^mentions Ahga and Vahga as forming one Vishaya or 
kingdom. The Kathd-sarit-sdgara says® that Vitahkapur, 
a city of the /Vhgas, was situated on the shore of the sea. 
The imperial glory of Ahga is doubtless reflected in the 


’ S.B.E., XVII, p. «t>4. 

2 According to Pargiter (JASB, 1897, 95) Anga comprised the modern 
districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr, and also extended northwards up the river 
Kaii^ilcI or Koi'T and included the western portion of the district of Purnea. 
For it was on that river that Ka^yapa Vibhan^aka had his hermitage. His 

son Rishyasrihga was beguiled by courtesans of Ahga into a boat and brought 

down the river to the capital. In Mbh. ii. 30. 20-22, however, Mod 3 giri 

(Monghyr) and Kau^ikl-Kachchha had rulers who are distinguished from 

Karna whose realm (Ahga) clearly lay between the Magadhas and the Rajas 
styled ParvatavSsin. 

»No. 545. 

*29. 35, JASB, 1897, 94. 

544. 9: cf. VI. 18. 28. Angas and PrSchyas, 

*25. 35: 26. 115: 82. 3-16, 
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songs of the Ailarcya Brdhmana} which describe the ‘world- 
conquest’ [Samantam sanmtnh prithivJrii jayan) of one of 
its ancient kings in the course of which girls of aristocratic 
families (a(lh\a-duhitri) were brought as prizes from 
different climes. 

Champa, the famous capital of Ahga, stood at the 
confluence of the river of the same name* and the 
Ganges.* Cunningham points out that there still exist 
near Bhagalpur two villages, Champanagara and Champa- 
pura, which most })rabably represent the actual site of 
the ancient capital. It is stated in the Mahdbhdrata, the 
Purdnas and the Harivamsa that the ancient name of 
Champa was .VlalinlC 

Chnnipasya tu purl Chnmpd 
yd Maliny-ahhmHit purd. 

In the Jdlaka stories the city is also called Kala- 
C^hampa. The Mahd-Jauakn Jdlaka' informs us that 
Champa wms sixty leagues from Mithila. The same 
Jdlaka refers to its gate, watch tow^er, and walls. Down 
to the time of Gautama Buddha’s death it was considered 
as one of the six great cities of India, the other five being 
Rajagriha, .^ravastl, Saketa, Kau. 4 ambr, and Benares.* 
Champa was noted for its wealth and commerce, and 
traders sailed from it to Suvarna-bhumi in the Trans- 
Gangetic region for trading purposes.’ Hindu emigrants 
to southern Annam and Cochin China are supposed to 
have named their settlement after this famous Indian city.^ 


' ajC Br. VIII. 23 2 jataka. 506. 

Mbh., iii. 84. 163: )oy. a6 (GangBySh SUtavuhayam ChampBmanu yayau 
purlm)', Watters, Yuan Chwang, II. 181: DaiakumBra Charita, II. 2. 

* Matsya, 48. 97; I'ayu, 99. io;,-io6; Hariv., 31. .49; Mbh,, XII. 5. 6-7: 

XIII. 42. 16. 

* No. 539. i Mahd-pannthbdna Sutta. 

’’’Jataka, 539, Fausboll’s Ed., VI, p. 34. 

^ Ind. Ant., VI. 229, Itsing, 58, Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 35. 

Nuadolal Dey, Notes on Ancient Ahga, JASB, 1914. For the Hindu roloni 

sation of ChampS, see Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Ill, pp, 137 ff. 
and R. C. Majumdar, Champa. The oldest Sanskrit inscription (that of 
Vo-can) dates, according to some scholars, from about the third century A.D. 
T he inscription mentions a king of the family of Sri MSra-r 3 ja. .v 
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Other important cities in Ahga were Assapura (A^vapura) 
and Bhaddiya (Bhadrika).' 

The earliest appearance of Ahga is in the Atharva 
Veda^ in connection with the Gandharis, Mujavats, and 
Magadhas. The Rdmdyana tells an absurd story about 
the origin of this Janapada. It is related in that epic 
that Madana or Anahga, the god of love, having incurred 
the displeasure of the God 5 iva fled from the hermitage 
of the latter to escape his consuming anger, and the 
region where “he cast off his body (ahga)” has since been 
known by the name of Aiiga.^' The Mahdbhdrata and the 
Purdnas attribute the foundation of the kingdom to a 
prince named Ahga/ The tradition may claim some 
antiquity as Ahga Vairochana is included in the list of 
anointed kings in the Aitareya Brdhmana.^ The conse¬ 
cration of this ruler with the Aryan ritual styled the 
Aindra nialidblnsheka causes some surprise as the Bodhd- 
yaua Dharma Sutra groups the Ahgas with peoples of 
mixed origin, and the Mahdbhdrata brands an Ahga 
prince who, by the way, is distinguished from Karna, and 
is described as skilful in handling elephants, as a 
Mlechchha or oml.indish barbarian. In the Mntsya 
Purdna, the father of the eponymous hero of the Ahgas 
is styled Ddnavarshabhah (chief among demons).® 

1 Miilaldscktra, DPPS. 16; Dlt(ninii<i[)a(ia Coinmnitary, Harvaid Onenlal 
Scries, 29. 59. Cf. Bh:)(ldiy,a (Btudnka or Bhadnka of Jaina writers). Ii is 
possibly icpreseiitrd by Bliadarija, S miles south of Bha^alpui (JASB, 1911, 

* V. 22. ij. ^ JASB, 191.1, p. yj, Rnin., I. xy. 14. 

* Mbit. 1. lo.j. f).y-5i: Mafsya P.. 48. 19. 

5 VIII. 22: cf. Pargiier, JASB, 1897, 97. In connection with the gifts oi 
the Ahga King mention is made of a place called Avadialnuka- 
Dniaiiag(i\ahastdni dattvii'rryo’ vnrhatnuke 
iranlah pdnkutan praip-ad danrn-.lugnsya Brdhmanah. 

The epithet ‘Vairochana’ given to tlie Ahga King lemiiuls one of 
‘V’airocdiani' of the Malsya P., 48. 58. 

^ Bodh. Dh. S.. I. 1. 29: Mbh. VIII. 22. 18-19; Mat. P., 48. fio. Note also 
the connection of Ahgas with Ntshada.s in Fdvu, 62, 107-23. Tlie Purana 
dcsciibcs the royal family as Atrivinuinsaniulpanva. In Ibe .iitarcya Biah- 
mana, however, an .Alrcva appears .is the pnrst of the .Ahga King. I'Oi a 
di.sciission of tlie oiigin of the Ahgas and other kindred tribes, sec S. 1 ^vi, 
pre-Aryen et Pre-Dravidten dans I’ fnde, J, A. Juillet-scptembre, 19*3. 


0 ,P, 1*3—7 
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About the dynastic history of Ahga our infoianation 
is meagre. The Malidgovinda Suttanta refers to king 
Dhatarattha of Aiiga.’ The Buddhist texts mention a 
c|ueen named Gaggara who gave her name to a famous 
lake in Champa. The Pnrdnas^ give lists of the eajrly 
kings of this country. One of these rulers, Dadhivahana, 
is known to Jaina tradition. The Purdnas and the 
Harivanikd represent him as the son and immediate 
successor of Ahga. Jaina tradition places him in the 
beginning of the sixth century B.C. His daughter 
Chandana or Chandrabala was the first female who 
embraced Jainism shortly after Mahavira had attained the 
Kevaliship} Satainka, king of the Vatsas of Kausambl, 
near Allahabad, is said to have attacked Champa, the 
capital of Dadhivahana, and in the confusion which ensued, 
Chandana fell into the hands of a robber, but all along 
she maintained the vows of the order. 

Between the Vatsas and the realm of Ahga lived the 
Magadhas, then a comparatively weak people. A great 
struggle was going on between this kingdom and its great 
eastern neighbour.^ The Vidhtim Pamlita Jdtaka^ describes 
Rajagriha, the Magadhan capital, as a city of Ahga while 
the Mahdbhdiata refers to a sacrifice which an Ahga king 
probably performed at Gaya. These details may indicate 
that Ahga succeeded in annexing Magadha. Its frontier 
thus approached the Vatsa Kingdom whose monarch’s 
alarm may have been responsible for an attack on 
Champa. The Ahga king preferred to have friendly 
relations with Kausambl, possibly because he was threat¬ 
ened by the reviving power of Magadha. .^rl Harsha 
speaks of a ruler of Ahga named Dridhavarman who gave 


1 Dialogues of the Buddha, II. 870. 

^ Matsya, 48. 91. 108; Vayu, 99. 100-112. 

^ 3 *- 43 - 

* JASB, 1914, pp. 320-21. For the story of ChandanabSiS see also Ind, 
Culture, II. pp. 682 ff. 

5 Champeyya Jataka. 

«Clowell, VI. 133. 
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his daughter in marriage to Udayana, son and successor of 
^atanrka^ and secured his help in regaining his throne. 

The success of Ahga did not last long. About the 
middle of the sixth century B. C. Bimbisara ^renika, the 
Crown Prince of Magadha, is .said to have killed Brahma- 
datta, the last independent ruler of Ancient Ahga. He 
took Champa, the capital, and resided there as his father’s 
Viceroy.^ Henceforth Ahga becomes an integral part of 
the growing empire of Magadha. 

Magadha corresponds roughly to the present Patna 
and Gaya districts of Soutli Bihar. It seems to have 
been bounded on the north and the west by the rivers 
the Ganges and tlie .‘^on, on the south by .spurs of the 
Vindliyan range, and on the cast by the river Champa 
which emptied itsj^lf into the Ganges near the Ahga 
capital.' Its earliest ca])ital was Girivraja, the mountain- 
girt city,* or old Rajagriha, near Rajgir among the hills 
in the neighhourliood of Ga)a. The Mahavagtya' calls it 
“Giribbaja of the Magadhas” to distingtiish it from other 
cities of the .same name, e.g., Girivraja in Kekaya. The 
Malulbhdrata refeis to it not only as Girivraja, but as 
Rajagriha," Barhadiaiha-pura' and Magadha-pura,^ and 
says that it was an almost impregnable city, purarh 
diirddharslKuii satmtiilalah, being protected by five hills, 
xdz. Vaihara, the grand rock (Vif)i(l(ih satlo), Varaha, 

' .All I\ 

2 Il.irdy. 4 Manual of lluddhistn, p. ifi.yi (.Ttroiint based on ibe TilM'taii 
Dnlva). J.lsn, iqi^. 

Mbli. It. -JO. 2iy. Mtiha-fyannihbnna Siitlnnta {Dudogufs li. 94) and 
DPI’.N', I 'yji wliiili sliini ilint the A nji lioiilier (oniinenced fioin llie noiihein 
bank ot Uie Gani>es <is I’kkrivel.l 01 I’kkadud.l, w.is indnded within tlie limits 
of that stale; Chami)cvva Jat.ik,i (5011;'': Fleet, CH, 227, DPPM, ^03. In the 
epic periorl the eastern lunind.ttv ol M.igadha pro])Ci m.it not hare extended 
ai far as the ChampS river as Modagiri (Monghyr) finds incntion as a separate 
state. 

* Bioadley m J.ISli, 1872. 299. C.iiivtaja was at one time identified unit 
C'oryek on the Fandiana livei alx>ul "tt) miles nortli-east of Gava, 6 miles east 
of RSjgir (Pargiler in JASB. 1S97, Hfi). 

5 S. B. E., Xni. 150. 

® Mbh. I. 114. 27, 20J. 17: IT. 21, 9.1: III- 84. 104. 

' 17. 24. 44- 

!• Oofatb^rit glriilMsadya dadrhu' Magadbarh pnintn. II, 20. 30; 21 15. 
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Vpshabha, Rishigiri and Chaityaka' with their compact 
bodies {rakshaniivdbhisamhatya sarnhatdhgd Girivrajam). 
From the Rdmdyana we learn that the city had another 
name, Vasumatl.^ The Life of Iliuen Tsarig mentions 
still another name, Kiisagra-pura.^ Indian Buddliist 
writers give a seventh name, Bimbasara-purl/ 

In a passage of the Rig-Vedd' mention is made of a 
territory called Kikata ruled by a chieftain named 
Prarnaganda. Yaska® declares that Kikata is the name 
of a non-Aryan country. In later works Kikata is given 
as a synonym of Magadha.^ 

Like Yaska the author of the Brikad-dharma Purdna 
apparently regarded Kikata as an impure country which 
however, included a few holy spots: — 

Kikate ndnin dese' sti Kdka-karndkhyako nripah 
prajdridm Jiitakrinnityam Brahma-dveshakarastathd 
tatra desc Gaya ndma punyadeso' sti vi.Wutah 
nadi cha Karnadd ndma pitrlndrii snargaddyinf 
Kikate cha mrito' pyesha pdpabhuniau iia samkiyad 
It is clear from these verses that Kikata included the 
Gaya district, but the greater j)art of it was looked upon 

1 The names given in the t’iili texts (l)PPN, II, 721^ are •Pandava, 
Gijjhakuta, Vebhaia, Isigili and Vepnlla (or Vahkaka). The Pali evidenre 
may suggest that Vipula in the Mbit, verse is a name, and not an epithet. 
In tliat case Dr. J. Wenger suggests Chaityakapanchakah (five goodly Chaityakas) 
for Chaityakapafichaina (with Chailyaka as the fifth). For a note by Keith 
see IHQ. 1939, 163-61. 

a I. 32. 8. 

3 P. 113. Apparently named after an eaily Magadhan prince {Vdyu. 99, 
224: AIHT, 149). 

* Law, Buddhaghosha, 87 n. 

® III. 5 .S. 11- 

® Nirukta, VI, 32. 

7 Kikateshu Gaya piinya punyath Rdjagriham vanarn 
CbySvanasydiramam punyath nndt punyd Punahpund. 

Cf. Vdyu, 108. 73; 105. 23. Bhdgavata "Purdna, 1. 3. 24; Buddha 
ndmndnjand-sutah Kikateshu bhavishyati: ibid. vii. 10, 19; Sridhara: “Kikafeshu 
rnadhye GayS-pradeSe”. Abhidhdna-chintdmani: “Ktliald Magadhdhvaydh.” 
For an epigraphic reference to KTkata see Ep. Ind. II. 222, where a prince of 
that name is connected with the Maurya family. See also ‘Kekateyaka’ 
(Monuments of Sdnchi, I. 302). 

^ Madhya-Khan^am, XXVI. 20, 22. 

» XXVI. 47; cf. Vdyu P. 75. 22, Pddma PdtSlakhancfa, XI. 45,^ 
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as an unholy region (pdpabhumi^ doubtless corresponding 
to the andrya-nivdsa of Yaska). Kaka-karna, of line i, 
may be the same as Kaka-varna of the ^aisunaga family. 

The name Magadha first appears in the Athawa-Veda^ 
where fever is wished away to the Gaiidharis, Mujavats, 
Ahgas and Magadhas. The Ixirds t)f Magadha are, how¬ 
ever, mentioned as early as the Yapir-Veda!' They arc 
usually spoken of in the early Vedic literature in terms of 
contempt. In the Vrdfya book of the Atharva Samhitd,^ 
tlie Vrdtya, i.e., the Indian living outside the pale of Brah¬ 
manism, is brought into very special relation to the piims- 
chali (harlot) and the Magadha. “In the eastern region (Prd- 
chydrh disi)” faith is his harlot, Mitra his Magadha (bard 
or panegyrist).* In the SraiAa Sntra.s the equipment 
characteristic of thp Vrdlya is said to be given, when the 
latter is admitted into the Aryan Biahmanical community, 
to the so-called Brrdnnan:is living in Magadha, Brahma 
handhu Magadhadasiya.’’ 'I he Brahraanas of Magadha, are 
here spoken of in a disjraraging tone as lhahrnahandhu!' 
In the ^dhklidyaJin Aranyaka, however, the views of a 
Magadhavdsl Brahinana are quoted with respect. The 
Vedic dislike of tlie Magadhas in early times was due, 
according to Oldenberg', to tlie fact that the Magadhas 
were not ’ivholly Brahmanised. Paigiter suggests'* that in 
Magadha the Aryans met and mingled with a body of 
invaders from the cast by sea. 

With the exception of Pramaganda no king of 
Magadha appears to be mentioned in the Vedic literature. 
The earliest dynasty of Magadha according to the 

1 V. 22. 14. 

2 Vdj. Sam. XXX. 5: Vedic Index, II. 116. For the connection of the 
MSgadh.is with Magadha, see Va\u P. 62. 147. 

2 XV. ii. 5 —Sraddhd Pur'nschali Mitio Magadho etc.; GrifTith, II. 186. 

*Cf. Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit., p. U2. 

6 Vedic Index, II, 116. 

® Note also the expression rdjdnah kshatra-bandhavah applied to Magadhan 
kings in the PurSnas (Patgitcr, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 22). 

2 Buddha, 400 n. 

® JASB, 1897, 111; JRAS, igo8, pp. 851-53. Bodh. Dh. Sutra, I. i. 29 
refers to Ahgas and Magadhas as san^m-yonayab, "of mixed origin”. 
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Mahdbhdrata' and the Purdrjas is that founded by Briha- 
dratha, the son of Vasu Chaidya-Uparichara, and the 
father of Jariisandha. Rdmdyan(r makes Vasu himself 
the founder of Girivraja or VasumatL A Brihadratha is 
mentioned twice in the Rig-Vcday but there is nothing 
to show that he is identical with the father of Jarasandha. 
The Puranas give lists of the “Brihadratha kings” from 
Jarasandha’s son Sahadeva to Ripuhjaya, and apparently 
make Senajit, scAcnth in descent from Sahadeva, the 
contemporary of Adhisima-Krishna of the Parikshita family 
and Divakara of the Ikshvaku line. But in the absence 
of independent external corroboration it is not safe to 
accept the Puranic chronology and order of succession of 
the princes as authentic.* Brihadrathas and certain princes 
of Central India are said to have pas.sc(j away when Pulika 
(Punika) placed his son Pradyota on the throne of Avanti," 
i.e., the Cjjain territory. As Pradyota was a contemporary 
of Gautama Buddha, and as the Puranic: passage, “Briha- 
dratheshvatiteshu Vltiholre.sJiu-Avanli.shu, ‘when the Bri- 
liadrathas, Vltihotras and Avantis (or the Vitihotras in 
Avanti) pa.sscd away’,’’ suggests that the events alluded to 
here were synchronous, it is reasonable to conclude that 


‘ l- <> 3 - 3 «- 

21. 32. 7. 

31 . 36. 18, X. .jg 6. 

* Cf. iupra, pp. 8<j f, 104, di.scus.Mon alxiuL later \'aidclva and Kosalan kings. 
I'he number of 'ihc future Brihadrathas.’ is given as 16. 22 01 32, and tin- 
period of their rule, 723 or 1000 years (DKA, 17, 68). The last King Ripuhjaya 
or Arihjaya (luid 17, 96) reminds one of Arindama of the Pali texts {DPPN, 
ii. 402). 

^ Dynoities of the Kali Age, p. i8: cf., IHQ, 1930, p. 683. Tliere is no 
reason to believe with the late authors of the Katha-sant-sdgara and certain 
coriupt passages of the Puranas, (IHQ, 1930, pp. 679, 691), that there was a 
Pradyota of Magadha distinct from Mahasena of Avanti who is called Pradyota 
by sev'cral earliei writers, Buddhist as well as Brahmanical. The use of the 
expression ‘Avantishu’ (DKA, 18) in the Puianic passage which refers to the 
dynastic revolution brought about by Pulika, the identity of the names of 
the Puranic family of Pradyota with those of the Avanti line of Mahasena, and 
the mention in reference to Pradyota of the PurSnas, of epithets like ‘Pranala- 
sdmanta' and 'nayavarjita' which remind one irresistibly of Chanda Pradjota 
Mahasena of Avanti as described in Buddhist literature, leave little room for 
doubt that the Pradyota of the Pur 5 nas and Pradyota of Avanti cannot be 
regarded as distinct entities. 
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the Brihadratha dynasty came to an end in the sixth 
century B.C. 

Jaina writers mention two early kings of Rajagriha 
named Samudra-vijaya and his son Gaya.‘ Gaya is said to 
have reached perfection Avhich had been taught by the 
Jinas. But little reliance can be placed on uncorroborated 
assertions of this character. 

'Hie second Magadhan dynasty, according to the less 
corrupt texts of the Puranas, was the Saisainaga line which 
is said to have been founded by a king named ^isuniiga. 
Bimbisara, the contemporary of the Buddha, is assigned 
to this family. As'vaghosha, an earlier autliority,^ refers 
however, in his Buddhd-charifa' to .'>renya, i.c., Bmibisdra, 
as a scion, not of the Saisunaga dynasty, but of the 
Haryahka-kula,aiid the Mahrwamsn makes ‘Susunaga’, i.e., 
^ivSunaga, the founder of a distinct line of rulers which 
succeeded that of Bimbisara. 'Flic Puranas themselves 
relate that .‘sisunaga “will take away the glory of the 
Pradyotas” whom we know from other sources to be con¬ 
temporaries of the Bimbisarids: — 

Ashfa-lriniMichchlialJiiii bhdx>ydh 
Pradyotdh pancha te sutdh 
, hafvd iesJidm yasnh kritsnarh 
^isundgo b havi'shyati 

If this statement be true, then Sisunaga must be later 
than the first Pradyota, namely Chanda Pradyota Maha- 
sena, who was, judged by the evidence of the Pali texts, 
which is confirmed in important details by the ancient 
Sanskrit poets and dramatists,’' a contemporary of Bimbisara 
and his son. It follows that v^sisunaga according to the last- 
mentioned authorities, must be later than those kings. 


’ S.B.E. Xl.V. 86. A king narued Gaya mentioned in Mhh., vii. 64. Bill 
lie is described Iheic as a son of Amuilaiayas. 

2 A^vaghosha was a contemixirary of Kanishka (r. 100 A.D.) (Winternit^,- 
Ind. Lit., II. 257). On the other hand the Piiranic chionicles pre-suppose 
Gupta rule in the Ganges Valley (DKA, 53), c. 320 A.D. 

3 XI. 3; Raychaudhuri, IHQ, I. (1925), p. 87. 

* VSyu PurSna, 99; 314. 

^Indian Culture, VI. 411. 
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But we have seen above that the Puranas make ^iSunaga 
an ancestor of Bimbisara and the progenitor of his family. 
This part of the Puranic account is not corroborated by 
independent external evidence.’ The inclusion of Vara¬ 
nasi and Vai^ll within ^isuiiaga’s dominions^ proves t^iat 
he came after Bimbisara and Ajatasatru who were the first 
to establish Magadhan rule in those regions. The Mdld- 
lahkdravatthu, a Pali work of modern date, but following 
very closely the more ancient books, tells us that ^isunaga 
had a royal residence at Vai.salr which ultimately became 
his capital.^ “That’ monarch (Sishinaga) not unmindful 
of his mother’s origin* re-established the city of Ve^all 
(VaisalT), and fixed iti it the royal residence. From that 
time Rajagriha lost her rank of royal city which she never 
afterwards recovered. The last statement indicates that 
Sisiinaga came after the palmy days of Rajagriha, i.e., the 
period of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. It may be argued 
that the Puranas make Girivraja, and not VaisalT, the 
abode of Jsisiinaga {Vdrdnasydm snlarh sthdpya srayishyaii 
Girivrajam); and as Udayin, son of y\Jatasatru was the first 
to transfer the capital from that stronghold to the newly 
founded city of Pataliputra, Jsisunaga’s residence in the 
older capital points to a date earlier than that,of the 
founder of the more famous metropolis. But the fact that 
Rala^oka, son and successor of {sisunaga, is known to have 
ruled in Pataliputra shows that he came after Udayin, 
the founder of that city. The further fact of removal of 


1 We may go even further and characterise certain statement;, of the Piir2ni( 
bards as self-contradictory. Thus (a) Pradyota is said to have been anointed 
when the VTtihotias had passed away, (b) Si^un 3 ga destroyed the prestige of 
the Piadyotas and became king, and yet (c) contemporaneously with the.'ie 
iaiiu7iaga kings 20 Vltihotras (and other lines) are said to have endured the 
same time. 

ete sarve bhavishyanti 
ekakdlam mahikshitah (DKA, 24). 

^Dynasties of the Kali Age, gv, S.B.E., XI, p. xvi. 

8 If the Dvatnrhiai-Puttalikd is to be believed, VaisalT continued to be 
graced by the presence of the king till the time of the Nandas. 

* Si^uniga, according to the MahSvamiafikS (Tumour, MahSwathSa, 
xxxvii), was the son of a Lichchhavi rdja of VaisalT. He was conceived by a 
nagaraiobhinl aad broug^it up by an officer of state. 
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capital in his reign too—which must be regarded as a 
second transfer^—shows that his predecessor had reverted 
to the older stronghold apparently as a place of refuge. 
The event alluded to in the words “^rayishyati Girivrajam” 
need not necessarily imply that Girivraja continued to be 
the capital uninterruptedly till the days of Sisunaga. 

The origin of the Haryahka line, to which Bimbisara 
belonged according to Asvaghosa, is wrapped up in obscu¬ 
rity. There is no cogent reason why this dynastic desig¬ 
nation should be connected with Haryahga of Champa 
mentioned in the Haritjarhscf and the Puranas. Haryanka- 
kula may simply be an expression like “aulikara-ldnchhana 
dtrna-vamsn’' of a Mandasor Inscription, pointing to the 
distinctive mark or emblem of the family.^ Bimbisara 
was not the founder of the line. The Mahdvarhsa states 
that he ^vas anointed king by his own father when he was 
only 15 years old.* He avenged a defeat of his father^ by 
the Ahgas and launched Magadha into that career of con¬ 
quest and aggrandisement which only ended when A^oka 
sheathed his sword after the conquest of Kalihga. 

The Vajji territory lay north of the Ganges and 

extended as far as the Nepal hills. On the west the river 
Gandak possibly separated it from the Mallas and perhaps 
also the Kosalas. Eastwards, it may have approached the 
forests that skirted the river KosT and the Mahananda. It 

‘ SBE, XI, p. XVI. 

2 31, 49; Vdyu, 108; J.C. Ghosh in ABORI, 1938 (xix), pp. i. 82. 

2 Ilari has the sense of ‘yellow’, ‘horse’, ‘lion’, ‘snake’, etc. 

* Geiger’s translation, p. 12. This disposes of the view of Dr. D. R, 
Bhandarkar {Carm. Lee., 1918) who makes Bimbisara the founder of his dynasty 
and says that he was a general who carved out a kingdom for himself at the 
expense of the Vajjis. 

® Tumour, N. L. Dey and others mention Bhatiya or Bhattiya as the name 
of the father. 'Fhe Tibetans, on the other hand, call him Mah&padma. 
Tumour, Mahaxvamia, I. p. 10; J. A. S. B., 1872, i. 298: 1914, 321; Essay, on 
Gunadhya, p. 173. The Puranas name Hemajit, KshemajU, KshetrojS or 
Kshatiauja as the father of Bimbisara. If the Puianic account is coirect 
BhStiya or Bhatfiya may have been a secondary name or epithet comparable 
to the names ’Seniya’ and KOniya of Bimbisara and Ajata^iatru respectively. 
But it is not safe to rely on an uncorroborated statement of the Puranas, 
particularly when there is hardly any unanimity with regard to the form of 
the name. 
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is said to have included eight confederate clans (a^hakula), 
of whom the old Vide has, the Lichchhaxas, the Jhntrikas 
and the Vrijis proper ivere the most important. The 
identity of the remaining dans remains uncertain. It 
may, however, be noted that in a passage of the ^utrakri- 
tdhga, the Ugras, the Bhogas, the Aikshvdkas and the 
Kauravas are associated with the Jhatris and the Lichchha- 
vis as subjects of the same ruler and members of the same 
assembly.' d"he Ahguttara Ni/idya‘“ too, refers to the close 
connection of the Ugras with VaisalT, the capital of the 
Vrijian confederation. 

The old territory of the Videhas had, as already 
stated in an earlier section, its capital at Mithila which 
has been identified with Janakpur ^vithin the Nepal 
border. 1 he Rdmdyana clearly distinguishes it from the 
region round Vai.salT.^ But in Buddhist and Jaina texts 
the distinction is not always maintained and Videha is 
used in a wider sense to include the last-mentioned area.* 

The Lichchhavi capital was definitely at VaisalT which 
is represented by modern Besarh (to the east of the 
Gandak) in the MuzalFarpur district of Bihar. It is pro¬ 
bably identical with the charming city called Visala in 
the epic,^ 

Visdldrh naganth rarnydm divydrh yuargopanidth ladd. 

We learn from the introductory portion of the Eka- 
pannu Jdtaha'' that a triple wall encompassed the town, 
each wall a league distant from the next, and there were 
three gates with watch-towers. 

The Lichchhavi territory may have extended north¬ 
wards as far as Nepal where we find them in the seventh 
century A.D. 

> S. B. F.., XLV, 339. cf. Hoertie, Uvd\aga-d<i<,do, II. [). 138, tii. 30}. 

3 1 . a6; III. 49: IV. 208. 

J Rdrn. I. 47-48. 

«The Achardhga Sutra (II. 15, § 17; S. B. E., XXII, Intro.) tor mslanre 
places the Samniveia of Kundagrama near VaiSalT in Videha. The mothers of 
Mahavira and Ajataiatru are called Videha-dattS and Vedehl (VaidehT) 
respectively. 

3 Rdm. Adi, 45. 10. 

6 No. 149. 
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The Jnatrikas were the clan of Siddhartha and his 
son Mahavira, the Jina. They had their seats at Kunda- 
pura or Kunclagrama and Kollaga, suburbs of VaisalT. In 
the Mahd parinibhdna Suftanta,' however, the abode of the 
“Nadikas” (identified by Jacobi with the Natikas or 
Jnatrikasy is distinguished from Kotigama (Kundagrama?). 
Though dw’clling in suburban areas Mahavira and his 
fellow clansmen were known as “Vesalie,” i.e., inhabitants 
of Vai^alT.^ 

The Vrijis proper are already mentioned by Panini.* 
Kautilya^ distinguishes them from the ‘Lichchhivikas’. 
Yuan Chwang" too, draws a distinction lietween the Fu-li~ 
chih (Vriji) country and Fei-shr.-U (VaisalT). It seems that 
Vriji was not only the name of the confederacy but also of 
one of its constituent clans. But the Vrijis, like the 
Lichchhavis, are often associated with the city of Vai,^li 
(including its suburbs) which was not only the capital of 
the Lichchhavi clan, but also the metropolis of the entire 
confederacy.' A Buddhist tradition quoted by RockhilP 
mentions the city proper as consisting of three districts. 
Idiese districts were probably at one time the seats of three 
different clans, llie remaining peoples of the confederacy, 

viz., the Ugras, Bhogas, Kauravas, and Aikshvakas resided 
in suburbs, and in villages or towns like Hatthigama, 
Bhoganagara, etc.” 


^Ch. 2. 

2 S. B. E. XXII, Intro. 

2 Hoeinlc Uvasaga-da.sdo, II, p. 4 n. 

* IV. 2. 131. 

s Ariha.iSstra, Mysore Edition, 1919, p. 378 

« Watters, II, 81. C/. also DPPN, II. 811; Gradual sayings, III. 62; IV. 10. 
According to Smith (Watters, II. 340) the Vriji country is roughly equivalent 
to the northern part of the Darbhanga district and the adjacent Nepalese 
TarSi. 

7 Cf. Majjliima Nikdya, II, 101: The Book of the Kindred Sayings, /. 
(Sainyutta Nikdya), by Mrs. Rhys Davids, p. 257—'‘A certain brother of the 
Vajjian clan was once staying near Vesall in a certain torest tract”. 

8 Life of Buddha, p. 62. 

* For the Ugras and Bhogas see Hoernie, Uvasaga-dasSo, II, p. 139 (210): 
Bph. Up. III. 8. 2; S. B. E., XLV, 7ln, in the AhguHara Nikdya, I, 26 (Nipata 
I. 14. 6), the Ugras are associated with VaiialT (Uggo gahapati Vesdliko), and 
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We have seen that during the Brahmana period 
Videha (Mithila) had a monarchical constitution. The 
Rdmdyan<C and the Puidnaf state that Viidld, too, was 
at first ruled by “kings”. The founder of the Vai^alika 
dynasty is said to have been Visala, a son of Ikshvakti 
according to the Rdmdynna^ a descendant of Nabhaga the 
brother of Ikshvaku, according to the Put anas. Vi.iala is 
said to have given his name to the city. After him came 
Hemachandra, Suchandra, Dhiimra.sva, Srinjaya, Sahadeva, 
Ku^sva, Somadatta, Kakiitstha and Sumati. We do not 
know how many of these Vai.salika “kings” {nripas) can be 
accepted as historical and as having actually ruled as 
monarchs in North Bihar. A king named Sahadeva 
^arnjaya is mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana.^ In 
the Aitareya Brdhmana^ he is mentioiicd with Somaka- 
Sahadevya. None of these kings, howcAcr, are connected 
with Vaisali in the Vedic literature. The Mahdbhdrata 
speaks of a Sahadeva (son of Srinjaya) as sacrificing on the 
Jumna,^ and not on the Gandak. l^he presence of 
Ikshvakuids as a constituent element of the Vrijian 
confederacy, which had its metropolis at Vai.salT, is, how¬ 
ever, as already stated, suggested by the Sfitraknldhga. 

The Vrijian confederation must have been organised 
after the decline and fall of the royal houses of Videha. 
Political evolution in India thus resembles closely the 
developments in the ancient cities of Greece where also 


in IV. 212 with Hatthigama. A city of Ugga is mentioned in the Dhamma- 
pada commentary. Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 30, 184. Hoernle refers 
{Uvdsaga-dasdo, II, App. Ill, 57) to a place called Bhoganagara, or 'City of the 
Bhogas’. The Mahd-pannibbana Sultanta mentions Bhandagama, Hatthigama, 
Ambagama, Janibugama and Biioganagara on the way from Vaisali to Pava 
(Digha, 11, i22-2(>). Cf. also Sutta Nipdta, 194. The association of a 1xk1\ of 
Kauravoi with the Vajjian group of clans is interesting. Kuru Brahmanas, 
e.g., Ushasti Chain dyana had begun to settle in the capital of Videha long 
before the rise of Buddhism. For the Aikshvakas of Vaisali, see Ram. I. 

47. J»- 

1 1 . 47. II. 17. 

2 Vdyu, 86. 16-22; Vishnu, IV. 1. 18. 

sil. 4. 4. 3-4. 

* VII. 34. 9 - 

® Mbh. 111 . 90. 7. with commentary. 
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the monarchies of the Heroic Age were succeeded by 
aristocratic republics. The probable causes of the trans¬ 
formation in Greece are thus given by Bury : “In some cases 
gross misrule may have led to the violent deposition of 
a king; in other cases if the succession to the sceptre 
devolved upon an infant or a paltry man, the nobles may 
have taken it upon themselves to abolish the monarchy. 
In some cases, the rights of the king might be strictly 
limited in consequence of his seeking to usurp undue 
authority: and the imposition of limitations might go on 
until the office of the king, although maintained in name, 
became in fact a mere magistracy in a state wherein the 
real power had passed elsewhere. Of the survival of 
monarchy in a limited form we have an example at 
Sparta; of its survival as a mere magistracy, in the Archon 
Basileus at Athens.” 

7 he cause of tlie transition from monarch) to republic 
in Mithila lias already been stated. Regarding tlic change 
at Visala we know nothing. 

Several scholars have sought to piove that the Lich- 
chhavis, the most famous clan of the Vrijian confederacy 
(yajjiratthaxmi hi pasattha)\ were of foreign origin. 
According to Smith tliey had 'Tibetan affinities. He 
infers this from their judicial system and the disposal of 
their dead, x’lz., exposing them to be devoured by wild 
beasts.^ Pandit S. C. Vidyabhushana held that the name 
Lichchhavi (Nichchhivi of Mann) was derived from the 

1 DPPN, II, 814. 

Ind. Anl., ujog, p. 333 tf In the case of Tibet wc ha\e only three courts 
as against the sev'cn luhvinals of the Lididihavis {viz. those of the I'truclichfiaya 
mahamatlas) (inquiring magistrates), the Vohdrikaj, (jurist-judges), Svttadhara.\ 
(masters of the sacred code), the Atthakulakas (the eight clans, possibly a 
federal court), the Sendpati (general), the Uparaja (Viceroy or Vicc-Consuh, 
and the rd{h (the ruling chief) who made llictr decisions according to the 
paveni potthaka (Book of Pieccdents). Further, we know very little anout 
the relative antiquity of the Tibetan procedure as explained by S. C. Das 
which might very well have been suggested by the system expounded in the 
.Allhahathd. This fact should he remembered in instituting a comparison 
between Tibetan and Vajjian practices. Regarding the disposal of the dead 
attention may be invited to die ancient practices of the ‘Indus' people (Vats, 
Excavations at HarappS, I. ch. VI.) and the epic story in Mhh. IV. 5. 28-33. 
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Persian city of Nisibis/ The inadequacy of the evidence 
on which these sunnises rest has been demonstrated by 
several writers.^ Early Indian tradition is unanimous 
in representing the Lichchhavis as Kshatriyas. Thus 
we read in the Mahd-parijiibbdna Suttanta : “And the 
Lichchhavis of Vesalr heard the news that the Exalted 
One had died at Kusinara. And the Lichchhavis of 
Vesall sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying: ‘The 
Exalted One was a Kshatriya and so are we. We are 
worthy to receive a portion of the relics of the Exalted 
One.” Ill the Jaina Kalpa Sutra Trisala, sister to Chetaka 
of Vesall, is styled Kshatriydni.^ 

Manu concurs in the view that the Lichchhavis 
are Rdjanyos or Kshatriyas.^ 

Jhallo Mallascha rdjanydd vrdtydn ^ichchhivireva cha 
Natascha Karanaschniva Khaso Drdvida cva cha. 

It may be argued that the Lichchhavis, though 
originally non-Aryans or foreigners, ranked as Kshatriyas 
when they were admitted into the fold of Brahmanism 
like the Dravidians referred to in Mann's sloka and the 
Gurjara-PratTharas of media?val times. But unlike the 
Pratlharas and Dravidas, the Lichchhavis never appear to 
be very friendly towards the orthodox form of Hinduism. 
On the contrary, they were always to be found among 
the foremost champions of non-Brahmanical creeds like 
Jainism and Buddhism. Manu testifies to their hetero¬ 
doxy when he brands them as the children of the Vrdtya 
Rdjnnyas. The great mediaeval Rajput families (though 
sometimes descended from foreign immigrants) were never 
spoken of in these terms. On the contrary, they were 

1 Ind. Ant., 1902, 143, ff; 1908. p. 78. There is very little in Vidyabhfi- 
shana's surmise except a fancied resemblance between the names Nichchluvi 
and Nisibis. Inscriptions ot the Achaeinenids are silent about any Persian 
settlement in Eastern India in the sixth or fifth century B.C. The Lichchhavi 
people were more interested in Yaksha Chaityas and the teaefung of Mahaviia 
and the Buddha than in the deities and prophets of Iran. 

2 Modern Review, 1919, p. 50; Law, Some K^atriya Tribes, 26fif, 

3 SEE, XXII, pp. xii, 227. 

* X. if*. 
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supplied with pedigrees going back to J 5 rr Rama, Laksh- 
mana, Yadu, Arjuna and others. A body of foreigners 
who did not observe ceremonies enjoined in the Brah- 
manic code, could hardly have been accepted as Kshatriyas. 
The obvious conclusion seems to be that the Lichchhavis 
were indigenous Kshatriyas who were degraded to the 
position of Vrdtya when they neglected Brahmanic rites 
and showed a predilection for heretical doctrines. The 
Rdmdyana, as we have seen, represents the Vaisalika rulers 
as Ikshvakuids. The Pali commentary Paraniafthajotikd' 
traces their origin to Benares, The comparison of the 
Lichchhavis to the “Tavatimsa gods” hardly accords with 
the theory that represents them as kinsmen of snub-nosed 
peoples who lived beyond the Himalayas."' “Let those 
of the brethren” ,we are told by a personage of great 
eminence “who have never seen the Idvatimsd gods, gaze 
upon this comjjaiiy of tlic lachchhavis, behold this com¬ 
pany of the Lichchhavis, compare this comjiany of ihc 
Lichchhavis—even as a company of Tdvatniisa gods.” 

The dale of the foundation of the Lichchhavi power 
is not known. But it is certain that the authority of the 
clan w'as well established in the days of Mahavlra and 
Gautama, in ihe latter half of the sixth century B.(h, and 
w^as already on the wane in the next century. 

Buddhist tradition has preserved the names of eminent 
lachchhavis like prince Abhaya, Ouhaddha (Mahali), gene¬ 
rals Siha and Ajila, Dummukha and Sunakkhatta.* In the 
introductory portion of the Ekapanna^ and Chiilla Kdlinga'' 
Jdtakas it is stated that the Lichchhavis of the ruling 


> Voi. I, pp. 158-65. 

as. B. E.. XI. p. 32: DPPN, II. 779 - 

3 Aiigiittaia Nikaya. Nipara III, 74 (P. T. 5., Part 1 , p. 220 f.): Mahaii 
Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, p. 198. Part III, p. 17- Mahdvagga, 
S. B. E., XVII. p. 108; Majjhima N., I. 234: 68; II. 252: The hnvk of the 
Kindred Sayings, I, 295. For a detailed account of the I.ichchhavis, see now 
Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India. 

* »49- 

* joj. 
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family numbered 7,707.' There was a like number of 
viceroys, generals, and treasurers. Too much importance 
should not be attached to these figures which are merely 
traditional and may simply point to the large number of 
mahallaka.’? or elders in the clan. The real power of 
administration especially in regard to foreign affairs seems 
to have been vested in a smaller body of nine Ganardjds or 
archons. The Jaina Kalpasutra^ refers to the nine Lich- 
chhavis as having fonned a league with nine Mallakis and 
eighteen clan-lords of Kas'T-Kosala.^ We learn from the 
Niraydvali Sutra that an important leader of this alliance 
was Chetaka, whose sister Trisala or Videha datta was 
the mother of Mahavira, and whose daughter Chellana or 
Vaidehl was, according to Jaina writers, the mother of 
Kunika-Ajatasatru. 


' Another tradition puts the nuint)cr at 68,t)oo (Dl’PN, II. 781 ni. The 
Dhummapada Commentary (Harvard Oiiental Series, 30, 1(18) inloinis us mat 
the rajas ruled by turns. 

2 Cf. The Vajji Mahallaka rcfencd to in Dlgha, II 74, AnguUaia. IV. jg. 

3 § 128. 

* Nava Mallal {MallatT) nava Ledichhai [LecfuhhatT) Kdti Ko\aiagd 
(valiant Kosalaka) attfiarasa vi ganatayano. 

The Kalpasiitra of Bhadrahalui, ed by Hermann jaLubi, 1879, linauiiini. 
p. 65 (§ 12S); Niiaydvaliya Suttam (Dr. S. Warren). 1879, it ati; SHE, X\II, 
1884, p. 266. 

Dr. Barua is inclined to identify the nine I.ichdihavis and the nine 
Mallakis with the eighteen ganardjds who belonged to KaiiT and KoSala He 
refers in this connection to the Kalpadrumalialifidvydkliyd which rcjircseiits the 
Mallakis as adhipas (or overlords) of Ka 5 i-deSa, and the ■■I.eclichliakis” as 
adhipas of Kcxiala-de^a, and further dcscrilies them as sdmantas or vassals of 
Chetaka, maternal uncle of MahavTra (Indian Culture, Vol. II. p. 810). It is 
news to students of Indian history that in the days of Mahavira the kingdoms 
of K 5 ^^ and KoiJala acknowledged the supremacy of the Mallas and Lichdthavis 
respectively, and fonned part of an empire over which Chetaka presided. Lven 
Dr. Barua hesitates to accept this interpretation of the late Jama commenta¬ 
tor in its entirety and suggests that the nine Mallas and the nine Luhchhavis 
...derived their family prestige from their original connection with the dynas¬ 
ties of Kail and Ko^ala. The Paramattha-jotiki (Khuddaka-pStha commen¬ 
tary), however, connects the Lichchhavis not with the dynasty of KoSala but 
with that of Kl^T. The divergent testimony of these late commentators shows 
that they can hardly be regarded as preserving genuine tradition. Theie is 
na suggestion in any early Buddhist or Jaina text that either the I.ichchhavis 
or the Mallas actually ruled over any grama or nigama in ^KdM-KoSala (see 
Indian Culture, II, 808). The garuirdjds of Kdil-Kosala apparently refer to 
tij? KSlImas, SSkyas and other clans in the Ko.salan empire, 
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The league was aimed against Magadha. Tradition 
says that even in the time of the famous Bimbisara the 
Vai^lians were audacious enough to invade their 
neighbours across the Ganges.' In the reign of Ajatasatru 
the tables were turned, and the great confederacy of Vai^all 
was utterly destroyed." 

1 he Malla territory, ancient Aialla-raf^ha, the Malla- 
rdshfra of the Mahdbhdrata,^ was split up into two main 
parts which had for their capitals the cities of Kusavatl 
or Kusinara and Pava.^ The river Kakuttha, the 
Cacouthes of the classical writers, identified with the 
modern Kuku, probably formed the dividing line.' The 
division of the people is also known to the great epic" 
which draws a distinction between the Mallas proper and 
the Dakshina or Sojathern Mallas. There is no agreement 
among scholars regarding the exact site of Kusinara. 
In the Aiahd-paruiibbdna SuttanLa it is stated that the Sdla 
Grove of the Mallas, die Upavattana (outskirt or suburb)’ 
of Kusinara, lay near the river Hiranyavatl. Smith identi¬ 
fies the stream with the Gandak and says that Ku^Inagara 
(Kusinara) was situated in Nepal, beyond the first range 
of hills, at the junction of the Little, or Eastern Raptf 
with the Gandak." He, however, admits that the discovery 
in the large stupa behind the Nirvdna temple near Kasia 
on the Chota Gandak, in the east of the Gorakhpur district, 
of an inscribed copper-plate bearing the words “[parini]r 
vdria-chaitye tdmmpatta supports the old theory, 

propounded by Wilson and accepted by Cunningham, 
that the remains near Kasia represent Ku^-nagara. 


^Si-yu-ki, Bk. IX. 

^DPPN, II. 781-82. 

3 VI. 9. 34. 

* Kusa Jataka, No. 531; Mahit-parinibbOva .Nur/finm, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Part II. pp. 136 tf, ibi-bs. 

^ACI (1924). 714. 

« Mbh., ll. JO. 3 and 12. 

' JRAS, 1906. 659; Dlgna, ll. 137. 4 

* EHI, third ed., p. 159 n. 

^ ASI, A. R. 1911-12, 17 ff; JRAS, 1913, 152. Kasia is a vUlage that lies 
about 35 miles to the east of Gorakhpur {Atil, 493). 


o.p. 125—a 
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Pava was identified by Cunningham^ with the village 
named Padaraona, 12 miles to the N.N.E. of Kasia, and 
separated from it by the Badhi Nala (identified with the 
ancient Kakiittha). Carlleyle, however, proposes to 
identify Pava with Fazilpiir, lo miles S.E, of Kasia and 
separated from it by the Kuku.“ In the Sahgiti Suttanta 
we have a reference to the Mote Hall of the Pava Mallas 
named Ubbhafaka.^ 

The Mallas together with the Lichchhavis are classed 
by Manu as Vrdtya Kshatriyas. They, too, like their 
eastern neighbours were among ardent champions of 
Buddhism. 

Like Videha, Malla had at first a monarchical cons¬ 
titution. The Kusa Jdtaka mentions a Malla king named 
Okkaka (Ikshvaku). 7 ’he name probably suggests that like 
the Sakyas* the Malla princes also claimed to belong to the 
Ikshvaku family. And this is confirmed by the fact that 
in the Mahd-parinibbdua Suttanta they are sometimes called 
Vasetfhas, i.e., “belonging to the Vasish^ha gotra!‘^ The 
Mahdsudassana Sutta mentions another king named Maha- 
sudassana.® These rulers, Okkaka and Mahasudassana, 
may or may not have been historical individuals. But the 
tales that cluster round their names imply that Malla- 
rauha was at first ruled by kings. This conclusion is con¬ 
firmed by the evidence of the Mahdbhdratd! which refers 
to an overlord (adhipa) of the Mallas, During the monar¬ 
chical period the metropolis was a great city and was styled 
Kusavatl. Other important cities were Anupiya and 
Uruvelakappa.® 


' AGI, iy 34 , 498. 

« Kukutlha; AGI., 1924, 714. 

3 DPPN, II. 194. 

* Cf. Dialogues, Part I, pp. 114-15. 

^Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, pp. 162, 179, 181. Va.sishtha figures in 
the Ramdyana as the purohita of the Ikshvakuids. 
os. B. £.. XI, p. 248. 
f II. 30. 3. 

* Law, Some Kfatriya Tribes, p. 149. Dialogues, Pt. Ill (19s 0 > 71 
Gradual Sayings, IV. 293. AnupiyS stood on the banks of the »fiveT AnomS 
which lay thirty leagues to the east of Kapilavastu. It was here that the 
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Before Bimbisara’s time the monarchy had been replac¬ 
ed by republics* and the chief metropolis had sunk to the 
level of a “little wattel and daub town,” a “branch town¬ 
ship” surrounded by jungles/ It was then styled Kusinara. 

The relations of the Mallas w^ith the Lichchhavis were 
sometimes hostile and on other occasions friendly. The 
introductory story of the Bhaddasdla Jdtaka^ contains an 
account of a conflict between Bandhula the Mallian, 
Commander-in-chief of the king of Kosala, and 500 elders 
of the Lichchhavis. The Jaina Kalpnsutra, however, refers 
to “nine Mallakis” as having combined with the Lich¬ 
chhavis, and the seigniors of Kasi-Kosala against Kunika- 
Ajatasatru who, like Philip of Macedon, was trying to 
absorb the territories of his republican neighbours. The 
Malla territory was, iinally annexed to Magadha. It cer¬ 
tainly formed a part of the Maurya Empire in the third 
century B.C. 

Chedi was one of the countries encircling the Kurus, 
paritah Kurun, and lay near the Jumna.* It was closely con¬ 
nected with the Matsyas beyond the Chambal, the Kalis of 
Benares, and the Karushas in the valley of the Son,^ and 
is distinguished from the Dasarnas who lived on the banks 
of the lOhasan.'* In ancient times it corresponded roughly 
to the eastern part of modern Bundelkhand and some 


future Buddha cut off his hair and put on the robes of tnc ascetics. {DPFS, 
1, 81, 102). 

1 Cf. S. B. E., XI, p. 102; Kautilya’s Arlhaidstra, 1919, p, 378. 

® Khudda-nagaiaka, njjaiigala-nagamka, sakhd-nagamfia. 

® No. 465. 

* Pargiter, JASB, 1895, 25,3 ff; Mbh. I. 63. 2-58, IV. i. 11. 

S’flnti ranvyd. janapadd 

bahvannSh paritah Kurun 
Paflchdlai-Chedi-MatsycLScha 
Surasendh Patachcharah 
Dai&rnd Navardshfraicha 

Maliah Salvd YugandharSh. 

s Mbh. V. 22, 25: 74. 16: 198. 2: VI. 47. 4: 54. 8. 

• Princesses of Da^Srpa were given in marriage to Bhlma of Vidarbha and 
VTrabShu or Sublhu of Chedi (Mbh. Ill, 69. 14-15). 
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adjoining tracts.' In the media^var period, however, the 
southern frontiers of Chedi extended to the banks of the 
Narmada (Mekala-Suta ); — 

Nadindrh Alekala-suld iiripdndm Ranaxugrahah 
kavindrh cha Surdnandas Chcdi-iiiandata-mandanam: 
We learn from the Chetiya Jdtaht that the metropolis 
was Sotthivatr-nagara. The Mahdbhdrala gives its Sanskrit 
name ^uktimatr, or ^ukti-sahvaya.^ The CTeat Epic men¬ 
tions also a river called Suktimatl which flowed by the 
capita] of Rdjd Uparichara of the Chcdi-vishaya (district).'' 
Pargiter identifies the stream with the Ken, and places the 
city of Suktimatl in the neighbourhood of Banda.® Other 
towns of note were Sahajati,^ and Tripurl,® the mediaeval 
capital of the Janapada. 

The Chedi people are mentioneci early as the Rig- 
Veda. Their king Kasu Chaidya is praised in a Ddnasiuti 
(praise of gift) occurring at the end of one hymn.'' Rapson 
proposes to identify him with ‘Vasu’ of the Epics. 

The Chctiya Jdtaka gives a legendary genealogy of 
Chaidya kings, taking their descent from Mahasammata 


1 Pargiter (JASli, 1895, 253) places Chedi along lire south bank of the 
Jumna from the Chanibal on the north-west as far as Karwi on the south-ease. 
Its limits soutliwaids may have been, according to liim, llie plateau of Malwa 
and the hills of Bundelkliand. 

2 Attributed to Kajasekhaia in Jahlana’s ^uhtimuhtavah, Ep, Ind. IV. 280. 
Konow, Karpuramanjari, p. 182. 

3 No. 422. 

*111. 20. 50: XIV. 83. 2; N. 1.. Dey, Ind. Ant., 1919, p. vii of Geographical 
Dictionary. 

63. 35. 

JASB, 1895, 255, Mdrkandeya P., p. 359. 

t Ahguttara, Ill. 355 (P.T.S.). Ayasmd Mahachundo Chetisu viharatt 
Sahajdtiyam. Sahajati lay on the trade route along the river Ganges (^Buddhist 
India, p, 103). Cf. the legend on a scal-die of terra-cotta found at Bhita, 10 
miles from Allahabad {Arch. Expl. Ind., 1909-10, by Marshall, JRAS, 1911, 
128 f.)— Sahijitiye mgamaia, in letters of about the third century B.C. see also 
JBORS, XLX, 1933. 293. 

8 Tripurl stood close to the Nerbudda not far from modern Jubbalpore. 
In the Haimakosha it is called Chedinagarf {JASB, 1895, 249). The city finds 
mention in the Mbh. III. 253. 10, along with Ko^aia, and its people, the 
Traipuras are referred in VI. 87. 9 together with the Mekalas and the 
Kurubindas. ^ 

»vm. 5. 37 - 30 . 
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and Mandhata. Upachara, a King of the line, had five sons 
who are said to have founded the cities of Hatthipura, Assa- 
piira, SThapura, Uttarapahchala and Daddarapura.^ This 
monarch is probably identical with Uparichara Vasu, the 
Paurava king of Chedi, mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata^ 
whose five sons also founded five lines of kings.^ But epic 
tradition associates the scions of Vasu’s family with the 
cities of KaiL'iambb Mahodaya (Kanauj) and Girivraja.* 

The Mnhdibhdrata speaks also of other Chedi kings 
like Damaghosha, his son ^isupala SunTtha and his sons 
Dhrishtaketu and ^arabha who reigned about the time of 
the Bharala war. But the fdfaka and epic accounts of the 
early kings of Chedi are essentially legendary and, in the 
absence of more reliable evidence, cannot be accepted as 
genuine history. 

We learn Irom the Vrdabbha jatahed that the road 
from Kasi to Chedi ’was unsafe being infested wdth roving 
bands of marauders. 

Vaih^a or Vatsa the country south of the Ganges" 
of which KausainbI, modern Kosam, on tlie Jumna, near 
Allahabad, w'as the capital.’ Oldenbcrg" is inclined to 
identify the Vaihsas with the \'asas of the AUnreya 
Brdlvmtina. But the conjcctine lacks proof. The 6 atn- 
fjdtha Brdhniand mentions a teacher named Proti Kausam- 


' UaLtlii})uia in.u be ideutilieil ^vith Ilailhiiu'puia i)i Ulstinapiira iii the 
Kuril counliy. Asss.ipuni wiih the city of that name in Anga, ami .SThapura 
with the town of I.ala from vihidi \’i)aya went to Ceylon. Thcie was another 
Sithhapuiti in the Western I’linjab (Wattcis I. 2.j8). Utiaiapaiuhala is 
.Ahichdihatra in Rohilkhand Datldarainna wms ajipaientlv in the Himalayan 
legion. {DPPN, I. 1054). 

^ I. 63. 1-2. 

31. 63. 30. 

* Rarnayana, I. 32. (i ij; Mahabharata, I 63. 30-33. 

5 No. 4S. 

•> Ram. IL 52. 101. 

^ Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, Puyodariiha, Ixwi; the Bnhat-Kathd- 
Sloha-'inmgraha (4. i-p cf. 8, 21) cxplicith states that Kau'iambr was on the 
KalindT or Jumna. Ma'alasckcra, DPPN, 004- The lefctcnce in one text to 
the position of the city on the Ganges is possibly due to its proximity to the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna m ancient times, or to a copyist s 
error. 

8 Buddha, 393 n. 
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beya^ whom Harisvamin, the commentator, considers to be 
a native of the town of Kaimmbi.'^ Epic tradition attri¬ 
butes the foundation of this famous city to a Chedi prince®. 
The origin of the Vatsa people, however, is traced to a 
king of Kasi.* It is stated in the Purdnas that when* the 
city of Hastinapura was washed away by the Ganges, 
Nichakshu, the great-great grandson of Janamejaya, aban¬ 
doned it, and removed his residence to Kau:^ambl. We 
have already seen that the Puranic tradition about the 
Bharata or Kuru origin of the later kings of KausambT is 
confirmed by t^vo plays attributed to Bhasa. Udayana, 
king of KausambT, is described in the Svapnavdsavadatta 
and the PratijM-Yaugnndhardyana' as a scion of the 
Bhdrata-knla. 

The Purdnas give a list of Nichakshu’s successors 
down to Kshemaka, and cite the following genealogical 
verse; — 

Brahma-kshatrasya^ yo yonir 
varhso devarshi-satkTitah 
Kshemakam prdpya rdjdnam 
sarhsthdrh prdpsyati vai kalau. 

“The family honoured by gods and sages (or divine 
sages), from which sprang Brahmanas and Kshatriyas (or 
those who combined the Brahmana and Kshatriya status) 
will verily, on reaching Kshemaka, come to an end (or be 
interrupted) in the Kali Age.” 

The criticism that has been offered in this work in 
regard to the Ikshvaku and Magadhan lists of kings applies 
with equal force to the Paurava-Bharata line. Here, too, 
we find mention of princes (e.g., Arjuna and Abhimanyu) 
who can hardly be regarded as crowned nripas or monarchs. 

1 Sat. Br., XII. 8. 2. 13. 

* See p. 70 ante. 

» R&m., I, 32. 3-6; Mbh., I. 63. 31. 

* HarivarhSa, 29. 73; Mbh., XII. 49. 80. 

f Svapna, ed. Ganapati SSstrt, p. 140; PratijM, pp. 61, 121. 

* Cf, Brahma-KshatriySnSrh kula o£ the inscriptions of the Sena kings 
who claimed descent from the Lunar Race to which the Bharatai» including 
the Kurus, belonged. 
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It is also by no means improbable that, as in the case of 
the Ikshvakus and the royal houses of Magadha and Avanti, 
contemporaries have been represented as successors and 
collaterals described as lineal descendants. There is, more¬ 
over, no unanimity in regard to the names of even the 
immediate predecessors of Udayana, the most famous among 
the later kings of the family. These facts should be 
remembered in determining the chronology and order of 
succession of the Bharata dynasty of Kau!>ambT. The 
earliest king of the line about whom we know anything 
definite is ."^atamka II of the Puranic lists. His father’s 
name was Vasudana according to the Pvrmias, and 
Sahasranika according to ‘Bhasa.’ {>atanlka himself was 
also styled Parantapa.' He married a princess of Videha 
as his son is cal^pd Vaidehlputra.^ He is said to have 
attacked Champa, the capital of Ahga, during the reign of 
Dadhivahana.^ His son and successor was the famous Uda¬ 
yana, the contemporary of the Buddha and of Pradyota of 
Avanti and therefore, of Bimbisara and Ajata^atru of 
Magadha. 

The Bhagga (Bharga) state of Sumsumaragiri, 
‘Crocodile Hill’, was a dependency of Yatsa.* The Mahd- 
bhdrnta^ and the Ilnrwantsff testify to the close connection 
of these two territories and their proximity to the principal¬ 
ity of a Nishada chieftain, while the Apaduna seems to 
associate Bharga with Karusha.^ The evidence points to 
the location of Sunisutnaragiri between the Jumna and the 
lower valley of the .‘son. 

I Buddhist India, [). 3. 

^ Svapna-vasavadatta, Act VI, p. up. 
iJASB, 1914, p. 3«i. 

* Jdtaka, No. 353; Caunkhael Lee., 1918, p. 63. 

*■ II. 30. iO-lI. 

Vatsabhumiheha Kaunteyo vijtftye balavan balat 
Bharganamadhipahehaiva Nishddddhipalirh tathd. 

■■ rJie mighty son of Knnti (i.e. Bhimasena) conquered by force the Vatsa 
country and the lord of the Bha.gas and ilicn the chieftain ot the Nidiadas . 
8 29. 79. Piatardanasya putrau dvau 
Vatsa-Bhargau bahhilvatuh. 

“Pratardana had two sons, Vatsa and Bharga. 
tpPPN, II. 34?. 
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The Kuru realm was according to the Mahd-Sutasoma 
jdtaka} three hundred leagues in extent. The reigning 
dynasty according to the Pali texts belonged to the 
Yuddhi^thila gotta, i.e., the family of Yudhishthira.* The 
capital was Indapatta or Indapattana, i.e., Indraprastha'or 
Indrapat near modern Delhi. It extended over seven 
leagues.® We hear also of another city called Hatthini- 
pura/ doubtless, the Hastinapura of the epic, and a 
number of nigamas or smaller towns and villages besides 
the capital, such as Thullakouhita, Kammassadamma, 
Kundi and VaranWata.®. 

The Jdtaka.s mention the Kuru kings and princes 
styled Dhanahjaya Koravya,® Koravya,’ and Sutasoma.® 
We cannot, however, vouch for their historical existence 
in the absence of further evidence. 

The Jaina Uttarddhyayana Sutra mentions a king 
named Ishukara ruling at the town called Lshukara in the 
Kuru country.® It seems probable that after the removal 
of the elder branch of the royal family to Kau^ambl and 
the decline of the Abhipratarinas, the Kuru realm was 
parcelled out into small states of which Indapatta and 
Ishukara were apparently the most important. “Kings” 
are mentioned as late as the time of the Buddha^" 'When 
one of them paid a visit to Ratthapala, son of a Kuru 

magnate, who had become a disciple of the Sakya Sage. 

■ ^-1 

I No. 537. 

* DhUmakari Jdtaka, No. 413; Da.sa Brahrnana Jdtaka, No 495 

3 JStaka, Nos. 537, 545. 

* The Buddhist Conception of Spirits', DPPN, II. 1319. 

STbe epic (Mbh. V. 31. 19: 7a. 15 etc.) has a reference to four villages. 
viz., Avisthala Vrikasthala, MSkandT, V 5 ra^i 3 vata. 

< Kunidhamma Jdtaka, No. 376; Dhumakdri Jdtaka, No. 413; Sambhava 
Jdtaka. No. 515; Vidhura Pandila Jdtaka, No. 545. Dhanafljaya is, as is well- 
known, a name of Arjuna. 

7 Dasa Brdhmana Jdtaka, No. 495; Mahd-Sutasoma Jdtaka, No. 537. 

* Mahd-Sutasoma Jdtaka, Cf. thC’ Mahdbhdrata, I. 95. 75 where Sutasoina 
appears as the name of a son of BhTnia. 

»S. B. E.., XLV. 6*. 

lopPPN, II. 706 f. 
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Later on, the little principalities gave place to a Sangha 
possibly, a republican confederation.' 

Pafichala, as already stated, comprised Rohilkhand and 
a part of the Central Doab. The Mahdhhdrata, the 
Jdtakas and the Divyavaddna" refer to the division of this 
country into two parts, viz., Uttara or Northern Pahchala 
and Dakshina or Southern Pahchala. The BhagTrathi 
(Ganges) formed the dividing line.'* According to the 
Great Epic, Northern Pahchala had its capital at 
Ahichchhatra or ChhatravatT, the modern Ramnagar 
near Aonla in the Bareilly District, while Southern 
Pahchala had its capital at Kampilya, and stretched from 
the Ganges to the Chambal.* A great struggle raged in 
ancient times between the Kurus and the Pahchalas for 
the possession of P^rthern (Uttara) Pahchala. Sometimes 
Uttara Pahchala was included in Kururattha (-rashtra)^ 
and had its capital at Uastinapura," at other times it 
formed a part of Kampilla-rattha (Kam})ilya-nlshpa).^ 
Sometimes kings of Kampilya-rashtra held court at Uttara 
Pahchala-nagara, at other times kings of Uttara Pahchala- 
rashtra held court at Kampilya.® 

The history of Pahchala from the death of Pravahana 
Jaivala'or jaivali to the time of Bimbisara of Magadha 
is obscure. The only king who may perhaps be referred 
to this period is Durmukha (Dummukha), the contem¬ 
porary of Nimi," who is probably to be identified with 
the penultimate sovereign of Mithila.'" In the Kunibha- 
kdra Jdtiika it is stated that Durmukha’s kingdom was 
styled Uttara Pahchala-rattha (-rashtra): his capital was 


1 ArthaiSstra, igig, 378. 

*P- 435 - 

’ Mbh., I. 138. 70. For divisions in Vcdic times see 70 f ante. 

*Mbh., I. 138. 73-74. 

s Hoinanassa Jataka, No. 505; Alahabharata, I. 138. 

^ DivySvadSna, p. 435. 

t Brahrnadatta Jataka, No. 323, Jayaddisa } 3 taka, No. 513 and GaiidattnJu 
JStaka, No. 520. 

* Kumbhakara Jataka, No. 408. 

• J&taka, Na 408. 
lO/ataAa, No. 541. 
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not Ahichchhatra but Kampilla (Kampilya)-nagara. 
He is represented as a contemporary of Karandu, king 
of Kaliiiga, Naggaji (Nagnajit), king of Gandhara, and 
Nimi, king of Videha. The Aitareya Brdhmaria^ credits 
him with extensive conquests and names Brihadukth^ as 
his priest: — 

"'Etarh ha vd Aindram Mahdbhishekarh Brihaduktha 
Rishir Duriiinkhaya Panchdldya provdcha tasmddu Dnrmu- 
khah Panchdlo Rdjd san vidyayd samantam sarvatah 
pfithivirh jayan pariydya.” 

“This great anointing of Indra Brihaduktha, the seer 
proclaimed to Durmukha, the Panchala. Therefore, Dur- 
mukha Panchala, being a king, by this knowledge, went 
round the earth completely, conquering on every side.”^ 

A great Panchala king named Chulani Brahmadatta 
is mentioned in the Mahd-Ummagga Jdtaka,^ the Uttnr- 
ddhyayana Sutra,^ the Svapna-vdiavadatta^ and the Rdrnd- 
yana.® In the last-mentioned work he is said to have 
married the daughters (kanydh) of Ku^anabha who were 
made humpbacked {kuhja) by the Wind-god. In the 
Jdtaka, Kevatta, the minister of Brahmadatta, is said to 
have formed a plan for making Chulani chief king of all 
India, and the king himself is represented as having laid 
siege to Mithila. In the Uttar-ddhyayana Brahmadatta 
is styled a universal monarch. The story of this king 
is, however, essentially legendary, and little reliance can 
be placed on it. The Ramayanic legend regarding the 
king is only important as showing the connection of the 
early Pahchalas with the foundation of the famous city of 
Kanyakubja (Kanauj) whose name (city of the hump- 


»VUI. S3. 

2 Keith, ^ig-Veda BrShmanas, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 25. 
8546. 

« S. B. E., XLV. 57-61, 

SAct V. 

« I. 5a, 
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backed maiden) is accounted for by the curse to which the 
story refers.^ 

The Uttar-adhyayana Sutra mentions a king of 
Kampilya named Sahjaya who gave up his kingly power 
and adopted the faith of the Jinas.^ We do not know what 
happened after Sahjaya renounced his throne. But there 
is reason to believe that the Pahchalas, like the Videhas, 
Mallas and Kurus, established a Sangha form of govern¬ 
ment of the Rdja-sahd-opapvin type.^ 

Matsya was the extensive territory between the hills 
near the Chambal and the forests that skirted the Sarasvatl, 
of which the centre was Virata-nagara or Bairat in the 
modern Jaipur State. The early history of the kingdom 
has already been related. Its vicissitudes during the 
period which immediately preceded the reign of Bimbisara 
of Magadha are not known.* It is not included by the 
Kautiliya Arthasdstra among those states which had a 
Sangha or non-monarchical form of government. The 
probability is that the monarchical constitution endured 
till the loss of its independence. It was probably at one 
time annexed to the neighbouring kingdom of Chedi. 
The Mahdhhdrata^ refers to a king named Sahaja who 
reigned over the Chedis as well as the Matsyas. It was 
finally absorbed into the Magadhan Empire. Some of 
the most famous edicts of A^oka have been found at 
Bairat. 

A family of Matsyas settled in the Vizagapatam region 
in mediaeval times.® We are told that Jayat.sena, the lord 

' Cf. Watters, Yuan Chwang, I. 341-42. The point seems to be missed by 
Raiilal Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, 43 n. The name Kanyakubja or Kanya- 
kubja is already met with in the Mahdbharata, I. 175. 3: V. 119, 4. Kanya- 
kubjl occurs in the Mahahhdshya, IV, 1. ?. (233)> along with Ahichchhatri 
Kannakujja appears in PSli texts (DPPN, I. 498). 

a’s.B.E., XLV, So-Ss. 

3 Arthaidstm, 1919, p. 378. The Elders of this type of corporations or 
confederations t<)ok the title of Rdjd. One of these rdjds was apparently the 
maternal grandfather of Viiakha Pafichlllputra, a disdple of the Buddha 
(DPPN, II. 108). 

* 66 fif ante. 

6V. 74. 16; cf. VI. 47, 67; 52. 9. 

9 Dibbida plates. Ep, Ind., V. 108, 
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of Utkah, gave to Satyamartanda of the Matsya family in 
marriage his daughter PrabhavatT, and appointed him to 
rule over the Oddaviidi country. After twenty-three 
generations came Arjuna who ruled in 1269 A.D. 

The ^urasena country had its capital at Matlnira 
which, like Kausambl, stood on the Jumna. Neither the 
country nor its metropolis finds any mention in the Vedic 
literature. But Greek writers refer to the Sourasenoi 
and their cities Methora (Mathura) and Cleisobora. 
Buddhist theologians make complaint about the absence 
of amenities in Mathura. They were apparently not much 
interested in its kettledrums,' or in the sd\.akas (garments) 
and kdrshdpanas (coins) about which Patahjali speaks in 
the Mahdbhdshyn.^ A highroad connected the city with 
a place called Verahja which was linked up with isravasli 
and the caravan-route that passed from Taxila to Benares 
through Soreyya, Sahkassa (Sahkasya), Kannakujja (Kanya- 
kubja or Kanauj), and Payaga-Patitthana (Allahabad).’ 

In the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas the ruling 
family of Mathura is styled the Yadu or Yadava family. 
The Yadavas were divided into various sects, namely, 
the Vrtihotras, Satvatas etc.* The Satvatas were sub 
divided into several branches, e.g.^ the Daivavridhas. 
Andhakas, Maha-bhojas and Vrishnis.’ 

Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda. He is closely associated with Turva.<a and, in 
one place, with Druhyu, Ann and Puru.® This association 
is also implied by the epic and Puranic legends which state 
that Yadu and Turva^u were the sons of the same parents, 
and Druhyu, Anu and Puru were their step-brothers. 

We learn from the Rig-vedcf that Yadu and Turva^a 


1 Gradual Sayings, II, 78; III. 188. 

* I. 2. 48 (Kielhorn, I. jg). 

3 Gradual Sayings, II, p. 66; DPPN, II. 438, 930, 1311. 
iMatsya, 43-44; VByu, 94-96. 
i Vishnu, IV. 13. i; Vayu, 96. 1-2. 

* I, 108. 8. 

71 . 36. 18; VI. 45. 1. 
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came from a distant land, and the former is brought into 
very special relation to ilie Parsus or Persians.^ The 
Satvatas or Satvats also appear to be mentioned in the 
Vedic texts. In the ^atapatha Brdhmana^ the defeat by 
Bharata of the Satvats and his taking away the horse 
which they had prepared for an Asvamedha sacrifice, are 
referred to. The geographical position of Bharata's 
kingdom is clearly shown by the fact that he made 
offerings on the Sarasvall, the Jumna and the Ganges.'’ 
The Satvats must have been occupying some adjoining 
region. The epic and Puranic tradition which places 
them in the Mathura district is thus amply confirmed. 
At a later time, however, a branch of the Satvats seems 
to have migrated farther to the south, for in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana^ the Satvats arc described as a southern people 
who lived beyond the Kuru-Pahchala area, i.e., beyond 
the river Chambal, and were ruled by Bhoja kings. In 
the Puranas also we find that a bianch of the Satvats was 
styled Bhoja^• — 

"Bhajina-Bhajamdna-dwy- Andhaka-Devdvridha- Mahd- 

bhoja-Vrishni-sarhjnah-Sdtvatasya putrd babhuvuh . 

Mahdbhojastvati dharmdtmd tasydJinaye JUioia-^drtikdvatd 
babhuvuh.” 


* VIII. (). 4(3. Epigiaphic evidence points to a dose connection between 
Western Asia and India from alxtut the middle of the second millennium B.C. 
Rig-Vedic Gods like Surja (Shiirias), Maiut (Maiuttash), Indra, Mitra, Varuna. 
the Nasatyas, and even Daksha {dalunh, stai, CAH. i. 553) figure in the records 
of ttie Kassitcs and the Mitanni. 

^ XIII. 5. 4. 21 Saldmkah sainantdsii medhynth SdlrSjito hayam 
ddutia yajnam Kdnnarii Bharatah Satvaldiniva. 

The Mbh., vii. 66. 7 {ma sattvani vifijahi) seems to miss the import of the 
Brahmanic gStha. 

^ Sat. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 11. Alt. Br., VIII. 23; Mbh., VII. 66. 8. 
Ashtasaptatirii Bharato Daufuhantir Yainunamanu 
Gahgdyam Vritraghne’ badhndt pahchapanchd!,atam haydv 
Mahakarma (variant viahadadya) Bharalasya na puive ndparc jandh 
dixjyarh martya iva hastydbhydm (variant bdhubhydm) 

noddpuh pancha mdnava (itt). 

So Svamedhaiateneshfvd Yamundmanu v'lryavdn 
trUatdivdn Saroivatydm Gahgdmunu rhatuhiatdn. 

tVUI. 14. 3. 

s Vishnu IV. 13. 1-6. In Mbh., VIII. 7. 8. the SStvata-Bhojas arc located 
in Ajnartta (Gu/rSt). 
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It is further stated that several southern states, 
Mahishmati, Vidarbha etc., were founded by princes of 
Yadu lineage.' Not only the Bhojas, but the Devavridha 
branch of the Satvatas finds mention in the Vedic litera¬ 
ture. Babhru Daivaviidha^ is mentioned in the Aitareja 
Brdhmana? as a contemporary of BhTma, king of Vidarbha. 
and of Nagnajit, king of Gandhara. dlie Andhakas and 
Vrishnis are referred to in the Ash^ddhydyl of Panini.* In 
the Kautiliya Arthasdstra" the Vrishnis are described as a 
Sangha, i.e., a republican corporation. The Mahdbhdrata, 
too, refers to the Vrishnis, Andhakas and other associate 
tribes as a Sangha,^ and Vasudeva, the Vrishni prince, as 
Sanghamukhya (Elder or Seignior of the confederacy). 
The name of the Vrishni corporation {g(ina) has also been 
preserved by a unique coin.’ It is stated in the Mahdbhd- 
rata and the Furdnas that Kamsa, like Peisistratus and 
others of Greek history, tried to make himself tyrant at 
Mathura by overpowering the Yadavas, and that Krishna- 
Vasudeva, a scion of the VTishni family, killed him. The 
slaying of Kariisa by Krishna is referred to by Patarijali and 
the Ghata Jaiaka.^ 'I'he latter work confirms the Hindu 
tradition about the association of Krishna-Vasudeva’s 
family with Mathura (Uttara Madhura).' 


^ Mat., .13. 10-29; 44- 94- 26; 95. 35. 

2 Vdyu, 96. 15; Vishnu., 13. 3-5. 

' VII. 34. 

* IV. 1. 114; VI. a. 34. 

s P. 12. 

«XII. 81. 25. 

t Majumdar, Cor [aerate Life in Ancient India, p. ng; Allan, CCAI, pp. 
clvf, a8i. 

“No. 454. 

8 The city is so called lo distinguish it fioin Madura in South India. Ihe 
question of the historical existence of Krishna Vasudeva has been discussed in 
my Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, 1st c*d., pp. 26-35; and ed., pp. 51 £f. 
and niy Political History of Ancient India, ist cd., 1923, p. 312. 

Several scholars reject the identification of Krishna of the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas with the historical Krishna of tlie Chhdndogya Upanishad 
(III. 17). But we should remember that— 

(a) Both the Kfishnas have the metronymic Devakiputra, son of DevakI, 
which is rare in early times. 
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The final overthrow of the Vrishijis is ascribed to their 
irreverent conduct towards Brahmanas.’ It is interesting 
to note that the Vrishnis and the Andhakas are branded 


(b) I'he teacher of die Upanishadic Krishna belonged to a family 
(Ahgirasa) closely associated with the Bhojas {Rtg-Veda, III, 53. 7), the kin¬ 
dreds of the Epic Krishna {Mbh., II. 14. 32-34). 

(c) The Upanishadic Kiishna and his Giuu Ghora Ahgirasa were worship¬ 
pers of Surya (the Sun-god). We are fold in the iantiparva (335. 19) that the 
SStvata-viahi taught by the Epic Krishna was prdk-Surya-mukha-nthsrita. 

(d) An Ahgirasa was the Gutu of the Upanishadic Kyishna. Angirasi Srutt 
IS quoted as “Srurinamuttauid ^rutih” by the Epic Krishna {Mbh., VIII. 
69. 85). 

(e) The Upanishadic Krishna is taught the woiship of the Sun, the noblest 
of all lights (jyotir-iittarnamiti), high above ail darkness {tamoiasparij. This 
has Its parallel in the Gtfd (XIII. 18 —jyotishdmapi tajjyotis tamasah param 
uchyate). 

(f) The Upanishadic Kiishna is taught to value, not any matciial reward 
{dakshinS), but rathei the virtues of tnpoddnani dtjjavam ahirhsd satyavacha- 
narn. 1 he Gita also culpgises action performed not toi the material fruit 
thereof. Stress is laid in Gltd, XVI. 1-2, on the viitues enumerated in the 
Upanishads. 

Ihe Parana.', no doubt represent Sandipani, and not Ghora, as the great 
teacher of Krishna. But it has to be lemeinbeied that according to the Vtshriii 
Parana (V. 21. 19) Krishna went to the sage Sandipani to learn lessons in the 
science of arms {a'ltrafikshd): 

I'atah Sdndipanirn Kdiyam Axfantlpuravdsmam 
astrarthatii jagmatuivirau Baladcva-Janardanau. 

The Harivamia, too, informs us {Vi.shniiparxra, 33, 4 ff) tliat the residence 
of Kfishna, who was already a iiutidhara, with his Guru Sandipani was due 
to his desire of receiving lessons in the science of the bow {dhanurvedacht- 
kirshdrtharn). Ihe Veda that he learnt from this teacher is not termed akhila 
Veda, or Trayi, but simply sdhga-Vedam, the Veda with its auxiliary treatises. 
The only Veda that is expressly mentioned is the Dhanurveda (and not the 
Trayi) together with its four divisions {chatushpdda), etc. 'I'he conipileis of 
the lihdgavata and lhahina-Vaivarta Purdnas (Bhag., X. 45. 31 ff.; BV, Jan- 
inahhanda, 101-102) introduce details about the study of all the Vedas, Upant- 
shads, treatises on law, philosophy, polity, etc., which are not found in the 
lelevant passage of the Vishnu Purdrm, which, according to critics like Bankini 
Chandra GhaUopadhySya, represents an earlier and more reliable tradition. 
Residence with SSndipani, therefore, does not conflict with the view that 
Krishna accepted the discipleship of Ghora for purposes of religious and 
philosophical studies (see EHVS, 2nd cd., pp. 73-74* SSndipani already knew 
him to be a Srutidhara (versed in the Srutt or the Vedas; Harivarhia, 
Vishnuparva, 33. 6). 

Real discrepancies in regard to certain names are sometimes met with 
in Vedic and epic versions of several legends, e.g., the story of Sunajiepa. 
But even these are not regarded as adequate grounds for doubting the identity 
of the leading character of the Vedic Akhydna with that of the corresponding 
epic tale. 

1 MahSbhSrata, Maushala parva, I. 15-22; 2. 10; Arthaidstra, IQIQ, p* i3S; 
J&taka Eng. trans. IV. pp. 55-56 V, p. 138. Fausbdll, IV. 87!; V. >67. 
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as Vrdiyas, i.e., deviators from orthodoxy in the Drotia 
parva of the MahdbhdralaJ It is a remarkable fact that 
the Vrishni-Andhakas and other Vrdtyn clans, e.g., the 
Lichchhavis and Mallas, are found in historical times on 
the southern and eastern fringe of the “Dliriwd Madhyamd 
dis” occupied by the Kiiru-Pahchalas and two other folks. 
It is not improbable that they represent an earlier swarm 
of Aryans who were pushed southwards and eastwards by 
the Puru-Bharatas, the progenitors of the Kuril Panchalas. 
It may be remembered that the ^atapatha Brdhmana actual¬ 
ly refers to the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats—the pro¬ 
genitors of the Vrishni-Andhakas. And the Great Epic 
refers to the exodus of the Yadavas from Mathura owing 
to pressure from the Paurava line of Magadha, and pro¬ 
bably also from the Kurils.^ 

The Buddhist texts refer to A\vantiptitta, king of the 
^urasenas, in the time of Maha-Kachchana,' one of the 
chief disciples of ^akyamuni, through wiiose agency Bud¬ 
dhism gained ground in the Mathura region. The name 
of the king suggests relationship with the royal house of 
Avanti. A king named Kuvinda is mentioned in the 
Kdvya-Allmdfhsd.* The Surasenas continued to be a 
notable people down to the time of Megasthenes. , But at 
that time they must have formed an integral part of the 
iMatirya Empire. 

Assaka {Asmaka) was situated on the banks of the 
Godavari.^ Its capital, Potali, Potana or Podaria® is possibly 
to be identified with Bodhan in the Nizam's dominions. 
This accords with its position between Mfilaka (district 


114J. 15. 

* Cf. Bahu-kuruchard. Mathuid, Pafanjali IV. 1 . 1 ; C.EJ., p. 305 

3 M. 2. 83, DPPN, II. 438. 

* 3rd ed., p. 50. He prohibited tlie use of harsh conjunct consonants. 

5 Sutta Nipata, 977. 

6 Chulla-Kdlinga Jdtaka, No. 301; D. 2. 235: Law, Heaven and Hell in 
Buddhist Perspective, 74; Mhh., I. 177. 47. As pointed out by Dr. Sukthankar 
the older mss. give the name as Potana or Podana and not Pautlanya. This 
agrees with the evidence of the MahSgovinda Suttanta {Assak&nafigha Potanam) 
and the PariHah^a paruan (1. 92)— rtagare Potan 3 bhidhe. 
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round Paithiin) and Kaliiiga’ to which Pali texts bear 
witness. In the Sona-Nanda Jdtaka we find Assaka asso¬ 
ciated with Avanti. T his may suggest that Assaka included 
at that time Midaka and some neighbouring districts and 
thus its territory approached the southern frontier of 
Avanti."* 

In the ]’dyu Piirdna^ Asmaka and Midaka appear as 
scions of the Ikshvaku family, and the Mahdbhdrata speaks 
of the royal sage Asmaka (Asrnako ndnui rdjarshih) as having 
founded the city of Podana. 'Phis probably indicates that 
the Asmaka and Midaka kingdoms were believed to have 
been founded liy Ikshvaku chiefs, just as Vidarbha and 
Dandaka were founded by princes of the Yadu (Bhoja) 
family. The Mahdig(n>inda Suttnvta mentions Brahma- 
datta, king of the^Assakas, as a contemporary of Sattabhu, 
king of Kalinga, Vessabhu, king of Avanti, Bharaia, king 
of SovTra, Renu, king of Videha, Dhatarattha, king of 
Ahga and Dhatarattha, king of KasT.‘ 

We learn from the As<iaka Jdtnkff that at one time the 
fity of Potali was included in the kingdom of Kasi, and 
that its prince, Assaka, ivas presumably a vassal of the 
Kasi monarch. 'I'he Chiilla Kdlidga Jdtakd mentions a 
king Assaka named Aruna and his minister Nandisenn, 
and refei's to a victory which they ivon over the king c^l 
Kalinga. 

Avanti roughly corresponds to the l^jjain region, to¬ 
gether with a part of the Narmada valley from Mandhata 
to Maheshwar, and certain adjoining districts. L.ate Jaina 
writers include within its boundaries T umbai'ana or 
Pumain in the Guna district of the (iwalior state about 


1 Siiiln \iluita, 977: liiiaka No. 901. 

i cy. llliaiKtaikai, Carm. tec.. ipiS. PP- appear (lom ilir 

MaMgovinda Suttantd that at one time Avanti extondrd souilnvauls as far as 
the Narmada valle>' and included the rity of MahishmatT uhidi stood on the 
lianks of the famous river. 

3 «8. 177- i 7'8; Mbh., I. 177, 47. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, p. 27 «’ T'lf last-mentioned prince is 
known to the Xat. Br., XIII. 5. 4. as- 

3 No. 307. 


O.P. IS3—9 
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50 miles to the north-west of Eran.^ The Janapada was 
divided into two parts by the Vindhyas; the northern part 
drained by the Sipra and other streams had its capital at 
Ujjain and the southern part washed by the Narmada had 
its centre at MahissatT or Mahishmatf usually identified 
with the rocky island of Mandhata.^ 

Buddhist and Jain writers mention several other cities 
of Avanti, viz., Kuraraghara (“osprey’s haunt”), Makka- 
rakata, and Sudar^anapura.* The Mahdgovinda Suttanta 
mentions MahissatT as the capital of the Avantis, and 
refers to their king Vessabhu. The Mahdbhdrata, how¬ 
ever, distinguishes between the kingdoms of Avanti and 
Mahishmati, but locates Vinda and Anuvinda of Avanti 
near the Narmada/ 

The Purdnas attribute the foundation of Mahishmati, 
Avanti, and Vidarbha to scions of the Yadu family. The 
Aitareya Brdhrnana also associates the Satvats and the 
Bhojas, branches of the Yadu family according to the 
Puranas, with the southern realms.*’ 

The Purdnas style the first dynasty of Mahishmati as 
Haihaya.’ This family is already known to the Knutiliya 
ArthaJdstra^ and figures in the Shodasn-rdiika and other 


1 Iha tva Jambudvlpe' pag Bhartardha-vibhilshanam 
Avantiriti deio 'sti svargadeSiya ftddhibhih 
lana Tumbavanamtti vidyate sannweianam. 

Pariiish(aparvan, XII. 2-3. 

For the position of Tumbavana, see Ep. Itul., XXVI. n^ft. 

• In J. V. 133 (DPPN, I. 1050) Avanti is placed in DakshinSpatha. This 
IS hardly reconcilable with the view that only the .wuthern part is meant by 
the expression Avanti Dakshinapatha (Bhandarkar, Carm. Lee. 54). 

• Pargiter in Mark P.; Fleet in JRAS, 1910, 444!. There is one dilhiiilty 
in the way of accepting this identification. M 3 ndhata lay to the south of the 
PariyStra Mts. (W. Vindhyas), whereas Mahishmati lay between the Vindhya 
and the Riksha—to the north of the Vindhya and to the south of the Riksha, 
according to the commentator Nllakantha {Harivarhia, II. 38. 7-19). For 
identification with Mahe^vara, once the residence of the Holkar family, see 
Tnd. Ant., 1875, 346®. For M 5 ndh 5 ta, see ibid., 1876, 53. 

• Liiders Ins. No. 469: Gradual Sayings, V. 31; Law, Ancient Mid-Indian 
Kfatriya Tribes, p. 158; DPPN, I. 193; KathSkoia, 18 

• Narmaddmabhitah, Mbh., II. 31, 10. 

• Matsya, 43-44: V 3 yu, 95-96: Ait, Br., VUL 14. 

1 Matsya, 4$, 8-29; Vllyu, 94, 5-26. 

> Arthaidstra, p. 11; Mbh ., vii. 68, 6 etc.; SaundarSmnda, VIII. 45. 
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episodes of the epic. The Haihayas are said to have over¬ 
thrown the Nagas who must have been the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Narmada region.’ The Matsya Purdna 
mentions five branches of the Haihayas, namely Vltihotras, 
Bhojas, Avantis, Kiindikeras or TiiiK^ikeras and the Tala- 
jahghas.” When the Vltihotras and Avantis (or the Vlti¬ 
hotras in Avanti) passed away, an amdlya, minister or gover¬ 
nor, named Pnlika (Punika), is said to have killed his 
master and anointed his own son Pradyota in the very 
sight of the Kshatriyas? In the fourth century B. C. 
Avanti formed an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. 

The kingdom of Gandh^ra included within its bound¬ 
aries the vale of KasanTra and the ancient metropolis of 
Taksha^ila, which lay 2,000 leagues from Benares,* but 
nevertheless attracted students and enquirers from the 
most distant provinces. 

The Puranas represent the Gandhara princes as the 
descendants of Druhyu.'’ This king and his people are 
mentioned several times in the 7^/g-Peda and apparently 
belonged to the north-west,* a fact that accords with the 
Puranic tradition. Mention has already been made of the 
early king, Nagnajit, who is reported to have been a con¬ 
temporary of Nimi, king of Videha, Dumiukha, king of 
Panchala, Bhlma, king of Vidarbha,’ and "Karakandu,” 
king of Kalihga. Jaina writers tell us that those princes 

1 Cf. NSgpur; and Ind. Ant., 1884, 85; Bomb. Gaz.. 1 . s. 5 * 3 ' 

2 43. 48-49. 

3 We need not infer from this statement that tlie family of Pnriika .sprang 
from one of the lower orders of society (e.g.. cowherds). 'Fhe point in the 
Puranic account is that the dynastic change was brought about by an amdtya, 
a civil functionary (not a senapfit’ like Pushyamitra), and that the army 
{Ksh<itriya<t) looked on. t.e., treated the matter with indifterence or silent 
approval. In the time of Mega.sthenes .loldiers (ksnatrtya, khattiya-huta) and 
councillors (amatyas, ainachcfxa-miUi) were distinct orders ot society (cf. al.so 
lick, Ch. VI). 'riie Tibetans style Pradyota's father Anantanemi. t^any on 
GunSdhya, p. 173. 

* Jdtaka, No. .jo6: Telapntta Jdtaka. No. 96: Su^tmn Jdiaka, No. 103. 

5 Matsya, 48. fi; Vdyu, 99.9. 

• Vedic Index, I. 385. 

1 Kumhhahdra Jdtaka; Ait. Br., VII. 34; Sat. Br., VIII. 1. 4 - ’<>; Uttard- 
dhyayana SQtra. A Nagnajit also appears in the Mahdbhdrata as the Gan- 
dharian contemporary of Krishna V. 48. 75 )- But the same epic maitions 
Sakuni as the King of GandhSra in the time of Krishna and the PSn^avas. 
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adopted the faith of the Jainas.' As Parsva (777 B.C.?) 
was probably the first historical jina, Nagnajit, if he really 
became a convert to his doctrines, should have to be 
placed between 777 B.Ci. and rir. 544 B.C., the date of 
Pukkiisati, the Gandharian contemporary of Bimbisara. 
The conversion to jainism, however, does not accord with 
the story related in the Jnfnkn about liis own elevation and 
that of his confreres to tiie status of Par he hr ka Buddha.\, 
or with the interest which the king or liis son Svarjit’ 
evinced in Brahmanic ritual. It is, however, to be noted 
that the views of the family in such matters were not 
treated with respect. The rival claims of different sects 
need not be taken too seriously, dlie only fact that 
emerges is that tradition knew the family to be interested 
in religious matters and holding views that did not strictly 
conform to traditional Brahmanism, 

In the middle of the sixth century B.G. the throne of 
Gandhara was occupied by Pukkusati (Pushkarasarin), who 
is said to have sent an embassy and a letter to king Bim¬ 
bisara of Magadha, and tvaged war on Pradyota of Avanti 
who was defeated.^ He is also said to have been threatened 
in his own kingdom by the Pandavas who occupied a part 
of the Pahjab as late as the time of Ptolemy. In thf latter 
half of the sixth century B.C. Gandhara was conquered by 
the king of Persia. In the Bahistan inscription of Darius, 
cir. 520-518 B.C., the Gandharians (Gadara) appear among 
the subject peoples of the Achaemenidan or Achaemenian 
Empire.* 

Kamboja is constantly associated with Gandhara in 
literature and inscriptions.’’ Like Gandhara it is included 

KSBF . XI,V^ 87 [!} . Vlir 1. 10. I rdir I .pj- 

3 liiiddhtst India, p zS. O/VVv, II. zir, h’tsay on C.tind/llixn p 17I1 
* Sec “Anncnt Persian Lexicon and the Texts of the /hhaemenian 
Inscriptions” by Herl)ert taiihiiig Totman, Vantlcrbilt Ortental Sene';, Voi. 
VI; Old Persian Inscriptions, by Sukumar Sen; C.amb. Hist. Ind., I. ^34. 338. 

^Mbb., XII. 207. 43: Ahguttara N., P. T. S., I. 213; 4. 252, 256, 2«i; 
Rock Edict V of Aitoka. Quite in keeping with the association with GandhSra, 
famous for its good wool {JUg. V. 1, 126. 7), is the love of Kambojas for 
blankets {Kambala) to which Y 5 bka (11. 2) bears testimony. It^ the P 5 la- 
PratihSra age they are also found in Pehoa (Ep. Ind. I. 247) and Bengal. 
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in the IJttarapatha, i.e., the Far North of India.' It should, 
therefore, be clearly distinguished from “Kambuja” in 
the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula {ix., Cambodia)^^ anci must 
be located in some part of North-West Indo-Pakistan close 
to Gandhara. The Mahdhhdrata connects the Kambojas 
with a place called Rajapura.'*— “Karna Rdjapuram gatvd 
Kdmbojd nirjitd-stvayd."^ The association of the Kambojas 
with the Ciandharas enables us to identify this Rajapura 
with the territory of that name mentioned by Yuan 
(ihwang^ which lay to the south or south-east of Punch, 
The western boundaries of Kamboja must have reached 
Kafiristan. Elphinstone found in that district tribes like 
the ‘Caumojee,’ ‘Camoze,’ and ‘(Jamoje’ whose names 
remind us of the Kambojas.' 

* 

1 (.7. Mbh . \II ^(>7. 4;^. Hajaidrangini, I\ i63 i(>5 The chronicle 
(toes not plaic Kainltoja to the north of Kashmir. It simply places tire 
territory in the Utiarapatha, and dearly distinguishes it from the land of the 
I'likharas. apparently lying further to the north. 

2 Foi the Hindu colony ot "Kanibuja ' scr Lliol, Huniunm and liuddhntii, 
III, pp. too ff.; B, R. Cliattei'ji, Indian Cultural Influence tn Cambodia', 
R C. Majunular, Kambujadela (Meyci I,c(tnrcs). 

^Mhh., VII. 4. 5 

* “Kaina having gone to (gatx’d) Ra)iipuiui' vanqiuslicd the Kambojas. 
lire passage can haidly imply tliai Kaina inarched to Kamboja "via Raja- 
pnra." , It is also futile to suggest that Rajapuia had anything to do with 
R.ljagrlha in Bactna (as is done by a wider in the Proceedings and Iran- 
sattions of the Sixth Oriental Confeicnce, Patna, p. loq). The Ram., I. 6. 

the Mbh., VII. 1 icj. 14. a<), and the Mudiardkshasa, II, clearly distinguishes 
Kamiroja Irom Ilalhika (Bactiia) 

VVatleis, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I. p. aHj (.umnngham (AGI, 192I, p. ifH) 
ideniifics Rajajiura with the (liiciship of Rajaoii to the south of Kashmir. 
I'hc fact that the Mahdhlidnita (II. 27) makes separate mention of Karolxija 
and Abhisaia (with which the Rajaoii region is iclentihed) need not mean 
that the two were absolutely distinct entities 111 all ages. Does not the Great 
Epic (II. go. 24-25) distinguish between Suhma and Tamralipti, and does not 
the Dalakumdra-charita with equal emphasis place Damalipta in Suhma? 
rhe truth is that Rajaori formed only a part of Kamboja which included 
(ether areas as well. The ruling family of Rajaurl (Rajaori) in later times 
were the Khavas (Stein in JASB, 1899, Extra No. 2. 28). 

® Elphinstone, An Account of the Kingdom of KSbul, Vol. II, pp. S 75 ' 377 '’ 
Bomb. Gaz., I. 1. 498 n; JRAS, 184$, 140; JASB. 1874. 260 n; Wilson. VUhnu 
P., III. 292. With the expression assdnam dyatanam, 'land c'f horses' used by 
pan texts In reference to the Kambojas {DPPN, I. 526. rf. Mbh.. vi. cjo. 3; 
may be compared to the names Aspasioi and Assakenoi given by classical 
writers to the sturdy tribes living in the Alishang and Swat valleys in the days 
of Alexander {Camb. Hist. Ind., I. 352 n). 
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Kamboja may have been a home of Brahmanic learn¬ 
ing in the later Veclic period. Lhe Vamsa Brdhrnana 
actually mentions a teacher named Kamboja Aupaman- 
yava.' The presence of Aryas (Ayj o) in Kamboja is recog¬ 
nised in the Majjhima Nikdya'^ But already in the tjme 
of Yaska the Kambojas had come to be regarded as a 
people distinct from the Aryans of the interior of India, 
speaking a different dialect.^ We have further changes in 
later ages. And in Bhuridatta Jdtaka^ the Kambojas are 
credited with savage (Non-Aryan) customs: 
ete hi dhammd anariyarupd 
Kambojakdnam vitathd hahiinrian ti.^ 

These are your savage customs which I hate, 

Such as Kamboja hordes might emulate.*" 

This description of the Kambojas agrees wonderfully 
with Yuan Chwang’s account of Rajapura and the adjoin¬ 
ing countries. ‘‘From Lampa to Rajapura the inhabitants 
are coarse and plain in personal appearance, of rude violent 
dispositions ..they do not belong to India proper, but are 
inferior peoples of frontier [i.e., barbarian) stocks.”^ 

The Kambojas in tlic Epic period had their metro¬ 
polis probably at Rajapura. Dvaraka, mentioned by Rhys 
Davids as the capital in the early Buddhist period,* was 
not really situated in this country, though it was connect¬ 
ed with it by a road.® A real city of the Kambojas was 
apparently Nandi-nagara mentioned in Liiders’ Inscrip¬ 
tions Nos. 176 and 472. 

The Veclic texts do not mention any king of Kamboja. 
But, as has already been pointed out, they refer to a 
teacher named Kamboja Aupamanyava who was probably 


1 Vedic Index, I. 1S7, 138; YSska, II. s. 

ML 149. 

3 II. s; JRAS, 1911. 801 f. 

‘No. 543. 

^ jStaka, VI. ?o8, 

* Cowell’s Jdtaka, VI. 110. 

3 Watters 1 . S84; for the Kambojas, see also .S. L^vi; ''Pri-Aryen et 
Pre-Draxndien dans Vlnde," JA, 1983. 

»DPPN, 1 . 586; c/. Law: “The Buddhist Conception of Spirits,” 80-83. 
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connected with this territory. In the Mahdbhdrata the 
Kambojas are represented as living under a monarchical 
constitution.* The Epic makes mention of their kings 
Chandravarman and Sudakshina. In later times the mo¬ 
narchy gave place to a Sangha form of government. The 
KaufilJya Arthaidstrc^ speaks of the Kambojas as a “vdrtd- 
sastr-opajlvm” Sangha, that is to say, a confederation of 
agriculturists, herdsmen, traders and warriors. Corpora¬ 
tions of Kambojas {Kambojdndncha ye gandh) are also 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata.^ 

Section II. An Epic Account of ihe 
Mahajanapadas 

An interesting account of the characteristics of the 
peoples of most of the Mahdjanapadas described above is 
to be found in the Karna pnrva of the Mahdbhdrata.^ 

The Kurus, Pahchalas, Matsyas, Kosalas, Ka^is, Maga- 
dhas, Chedis and ^urasenas receive praise. Patriots hail¬ 
ing from Ahga include their country in this list: 

Kuravah saha Pahchdldh Sdlvd Matsydh sa-Naimishdh^ 
Kosaldh Kdiayo’ hgdscha Kalihgd Mdgadhdstathd 
Ohedayascha rnahdbhdgd dharmarh jdnanti idtuatam 
brdhmam Panchdldh Kauraveydstu dharmarh 
Satyarh Matsydh Surasendscha yajham. 

“The Kauravas with the Panchalas, the halvas, the 
Matsyas, the Naimishas, the Kosalas, the Ka^is, the Ahgas, 
the Kalihgas, the Magadhas, and the Chedis who are all 
highly blessed, know what the eternal Law of Righteous¬ 
ness is. The Panchalas observe the Vedic code, the 
Kauravas the law of right conduct, the Matsyas truth, 
and the ^urasenas sacrificial rites.” 


I Cf. I. 67. 5S; II. 4 - **: V. 165. 1-3: VII. 90. 59, etc. 

*p. 378. 

•VII. 89. 38. 

* MahSbhirata, VIII. 40. sg; 45. 14-16; sS; 34; 40. 

• The Naimishas occupied Nimsar, so miles from Sitapur, on the left 
bank of the Gumti river (Ayyar, Origin and Early History of Saivism in 
South India, gi). 
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The Magiiclhas conipieJiencl hint,*), the Ko.sahts imilcr- 
slaiid from whal they sec,—tlie Kurils and PanehTdas 
gather t]ie sense from half-expressed A\oids. while the 
^rdvas need fidl ijistrnction. 

IngilajndkJui Md^adlulh (frrkshil.njndkiKt Kosnldlj.^ 

(ixldlioklnh Kii) u-Faficlulldlj Sdh’dh hiiLsndnudhdndlj. 

I’he Ahgas had theii detractors and come in foi a 
good deal of condemnation along with ilie Madras and 
the (iandharas: 

.ilurdiiddi f}a)ilydgaJj sdddra-siUa-vikrayah 

Aiigcshu variate Karna yeshdin adhifvihr bhavd>i. 

“The abandonment of the afflicted and the sale of 
A\ ives and children are, O Karna, prevalent among the 
Ahgas whose overlord thou art.” 

Madraheshu eha .sfniisfislilaiii » 
saiidiatit (dliidhdiakr.sJni eha. 

1 dja-ydjaka-ydjyc cha 

uashladi dattarh luivir hhavet. 

“Amongst the Madrakas all acts of (liendsliip are lost 
as pinity among the Gandharakas, and tlie libations j)onred 
in a sacrilice in which the king is himself the saerificer 
and priest.” 

The verses quoted above give a fair idea of th-c atti¬ 
tude, mainly of poets of the western part of tite Madliyadesn 
towards most of the Mahdjanapadas of Northern India. 

Slc-iion III. I'lii, Faj.i, or K-Gi v.vi) ini': 

Ascendancy of Kosai.a 

Kosalo itdnia mndilah .spinlo janajxido iitalidn 

— Rdnidyana, 

"Idle flourishing period of the sixteen Malidjanafjadns 
ended in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. The history 
of the succeeding age is the story of the absorption of these 
States into a number of powerful kingdoms, and ultimately 
into one empire, namely, the empire of Magadha. 

Kasi was probably one of the first to falK The 
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Mdhax’agga and the Jaiahas lefer to bitter conflicts between 
this kingdom and its neiglibours, specially Kosala. The 
facts of the struggle aie obscure, being wrapped up in 
legendary matter from which it is impossible to disen¬ 
tangle them. The Ka.sis seem to have been successful at 
lirst, but the Ko.salas were the gainers in the end. 

In the M(ilim>agoa' and the Kosanibl Jntakd^ it is 
stated that Riahmadatta, king of Ka.si, lobbed Dighati, 
king of Kosala, of his lealm, and put him to death. In 
the Kundla Jdtaka'' we are told tint Brahmaclatta, king of 
Ka.si, owing to his liaving an aimy, seized on the country 
(jf Ko.sala, slew its king, and (allied oil his (hief (jueen to 
Benares, and rheie made her his tonsort. The Brahd- 
( hnlla^ and Sona-Nanda Jdtnkay also refer to the victories 
of Kiisi monarch,s over Ko.sala. 

Success, Iiowevei, did not lemain long (\i(h the Ka.sis.'’ 
In tiu' Mdlt/lsllax'd jafako' king Mahasilna of Kasi is said 
to have been deprived of liis r(‘alm by tlie ruler of Ko.sala. 
In the (ikahC find Ehtudja fdlnkfis' \'anka and Dahbasena. 
.sovereigns of Ko.sala, are said to have won for their 
country a decided prepondeiance over Kasi. The final 
con(|ucst of the latter kingdom was probably the work of 
Kaiirsa, as ilie epithet Bardnasiggaho, i.r., “seizer of 
Benares” oi Ka.si is a standing addition to ins name."' I lie 
intenal of lime bet(\’een Kaiiisa's (oiupiest of Ka.si and the 
rise of Biiddliism (onld not have been very long because the 
memory of Kii.si as .tn independent kingdom was still 
fresh in the minds of the pc'ople in the Buddha’s time and 
even later when the .ttigullfua Nikdw was composed. 

1 s.it r,, wit, ()ij. 

^ No. yjii. 

' .\(i. -,‘((1. 

* No, 

No- 

•> No. 

'■ No. :,l. 

® No. .‘rs,') 

'•> No. go;}. 

J" I'lic .SVw« Jcilalui, No. llic I<‘s(ikiiua Jalahi, No. yn: Buddhist 
India, p. 25. 
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In the time of Mahakosala (about the middle of the 
sixth century B.C.) Ka^i formed an integral part of the 
Kosalan monarchy. When Mahakosala married his 
daughter, the lady Kosaladevi, to king Bimbisara of 
Magadha, he gave a village of Ka^i producing a revenife of 
a hundred thousand for bath and perfume money.' 

In the time of Mahakosala’s son and successor, 
Pasenadi or Prasenajit, Ka^i still formed a part of the 
Kosalan empire. In the Lohichcha Sutta^ Buddha asks 
a person named Lohichcha the following questions: "Now 
what think you Lohichcha? Is not king Pasenadi of 
Kosala in possession of Ka^i and Kosala?" Lohichcha 
replies, "Yes, that is so, Gotama.’’’ We learn from the 
Mahdvagga^ that a brother of Pasenadi acted as the viceroy 
of Ka^i. ‘ 

The Snrnyukta Nikuya' speaks of Pasenadi as the head 
of a group of five Rajas. One of these was probably his 
brother, the viceroy of Kasi. Among the remaining 
princes and chiefs we should perhaps include the rdjanya 
Payasi of Setavya mentioned in the Pdydsi Suttanta^ and 
the ruler of the Kalamas of Kesaputta.' 

Another Rd]d of the group was apparently the iSakya 
chief of Kapilavastu. His political subordination to the 
Kosalan monarchs appears from several texts.® The ruler 
of Devadaha may have ranked as another notable vassal of 
Kosala.® 


1 Harita Mita JataK.i, No. S39; Vaddhaki Suhara jStaka. No. 883. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, 288-97. 

*Cf. Gradual Sayings, V. 40. "As far as the KIsi-Kosalans extend, as 
far as the rule of Pasenadi, the Kosalan raj&, extends, therein Pasenadi, 
the Kosalan R&j 3 , is reckoned chief.” 

* S.B.E., XVII, 195. 

* The Book of the Kindred Sayings, translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, I., 
p. 106. 

« Cf. Milinda, IV. 4. 14; the VirnSna-vatthu conunentary; Law, Heaven 
and Hell, 79, 83. Pay 9 si occurs as the name of a village in a Sahet Mahet 
Inscription. It has been identified with a village close to the findspot of the 
record (Ray, DHNI, I, p. 5*1). 

1 1 ndian Culture, II, 808; dfiguttara, I, 188. 

* See Supra, p. 99. i, 

* Kapilavastu, Devadaha and Koliya are sometimes mentioned as three 
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It was probably during the reign of Mahakosala, that 
Bimbisara was anointed king of Magadha. With the 
coronation of this famous ruler ends the period with which 
this part of the work deals. 


Section IV. Kingship. 

We have endeavoured to give in outline the story of 
the political vicissitudes through which Northern India 
and a considerable portion of the Deccan passed from 
the accession of Parikshit to the coronation of Bimbisara. 
We shall now attempt a brief survey of some of the 
institutions of the age without which no political history 
is complete. We have seen that during the major part of 
the period under review the prevailing form of government 
was monarchical. The later Vedic texts and auxiliary 
treatises give us a few details about the rank and power 
of the rulers in the different parts of India, their social 
status, the methods of their selection and consecration, 
the chief members of their household, the civil and 
military services, the limitations of royal authority and 
popular' participation in affairs of the state. Even when 
all scraps of information are pieced together, the picture 
is dim. The facts gleaned from Vedic sources which 
alone can, with confidence, be referred to the period 
before 500 B.C. have to be elucidated or supplemented 
by post-Vedic data embodying traditions about the heroic 
age that preceded the rise and growth of the Magadhan 
Empire. 

The various kinds of nilership prevalent in different 
parts of India are thus described in the Aitareya 
BrahmaTTLa} 

"Etasyam Prdchydm diU ye ke cha Prdchydndrh 


distinct states {DPPN, I, losiij). The subordination of the Sakyas to the 
King of Kosala necessarily implies the latter's control over Devadaha which 
was in part, at any rate, a Sikyan city. 

tvm. 14. 
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rdjdnah Sdnirdjydyaiva te'hhishtcJiya?ite Samraf ityendn- 
abhishihtdn dchakshata etdmex>a Devdndrh vihithnami. 

Etasydm Dakshivdydm di,H ye ke cha Satvafdrh Rdjdno 
Bhaujyd wa te'hhishichyantc Bhoj-jetyendii-ahhishiktdn- 
dchakshata eldmevn Devarmh vihitimanu. 

Etasydni Pratlchydrh diu ye ke cha Nichydndrh Rdjdno 
ye’ jjdchydfxdm Svdrdjydyawa te’ hhi.thichyante Svard(-itye- 
ndn-ahhishikidn dchakshata eldtneva Deifdndth vihiUmanH. 

Etasydni Vdlchydni disi ye ke cha parena Himavantarh 
Janapadd IJttara-KnraxHi Uttara-Madrd iti Vairdjydyaiva 
te'bhishichyantc Virdt-ityendn-abhishiktdn dchakshata eta 
rnex'a Devandrii xJihitimanu. 

Etasydxh dhrnvdydm Madhyamdyaih pratishthdydm 
disi ye ke cha Kuru-Pa^chdldihdm Rdjdnah sa Vas- 
O.nnardndm Rdjydyau>a te’bhishichyantc Rdj-etyendn- 
abhishiktdn dchakshata etdnieva Dexidndrh xnhitiniann.” 

“Id ihi.s (Msicin (jii.iiici, whalcvci kings (here are of 
(he eastern jX’oples ihey aie anoiniecl for overlordship 
{Sdnudj\n)\ ‘O Oveilorcl’ they style (hem when anointed in 
aceordaiice with (he action of the gods. In the southern 
qTTarter wdiatever kings theic are of the Satvats, they are 
anointed for paramount rule {Bhaujya)\ ‘O Paramount 
Ruler’ they style them when anointed in accordaitce with 
the action of the gods. In this western quarter, whatever 
kings there are of the southein and western peoples, they 
are anointed for self-rule (Sxidrdjya)', ‘O Self-Ruler' they 
style them when anointed in atcordance with the action 
of the gods. In this northern quarter, the lands of the 
Uttara-Kurus and the Uttara-Madras, beyond the Hirnavat, 
their (kings?) are anointed for .sovereignty (Vairdjya); 
‘O Sovereign’ they style them when anointed in accordance 
with the action of the gods. In this firm middle estab¬ 
lished quarter, whatever kings there are of the Kuru- 
Pahchalas with the Vasas and UsTnaras, they are anointed 
for kingship; ‘king’ they style them when anointed in 
accordance with the action of the gods.”* 

1 Rie-Veda Brahmanas, translated by Keith, Harvard Oriental Series, 
Vol. *5. 
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Several scholars asscrl that Vairdjya means a kingless 
state. But in the Aitareya iirdhrnana' a king consecrated 
with Indra’s great unction is called Virdt and worthy of 
Vairdjya. When a king consecrated with the Puvarn- 
bhisheka (renewed anointment) ascends his Asandt or 
throne, he prays for attaining Vairdjya as well as other 
kinds of royal dignity. Sayana takes the word Vairdjyam 
to mean pre-eminence among kings, itarehhyo hhapatihhyo 
vaisishtyam. Tdiis is virtually the sense of the word that 
Dr, Keith accepts in his (ranslation. 

The ^ukramti,^ loo, understands Vndt to denote a 
superior kind of monarch. In the Mahdblidrata Krishna 
is lauded as Samrdt Vird(. Sx>ardt and Siira-raja^^ If the 
Uttara-Kurus and the IJliara-Madras are to he regarded 
as republican, it is not because of the use of the term 
Vairdjya, but because in their case it is not the rdjaxi 
but the jaxmpada which is .said to be anointed for 
sovereignty. It should, ho^vever, be remembered that 
already in the Brahmana ]>eriod Uttaia-Kuru has become 
a deoakshetra which the arms of a motial tould not 
reach.* 

It is not easy to decide wl«ether all the terms Sam- 
rdjya, Ijhaiijya, Sodrdjya, Vairdjya and Rdjya referred to 
essentially different forms of royal authority in the 
Brahmanic period. But two terms at least, namely, Sdni- 
rdjya and Rdjya are clearly distinguished from each other 
by the Satapatha Brdiimana!" 

Rdjdvai RajamyeneAiUm hhaxiali, Sarin'dd Vdjapeyen- 
dvaraih hi Rdjyani parant Sdnirdjyani. Kdmayeta xm Rdjd 
Samrdd biiauitinu avaradi hi rdjyaiit paraiii Sdinrdjyani. Na 

1 VIII. 17. 

® B. K. S.Tikar's riansl.Kion, p. -’P Kaiililyn (Vlll. Ikiucwm. latps 
Vairijya to mean a sysiciri of goveiiimeiil wluch (omes into existence l>y 
forcible seizure of a country from the legitimate ruler for purposes of ex¬ 
ploitation. 

8 XII. 43. Ji; cf. 68. 5,1. 

* Ait. Br. viii, 23. The existence of Canot and of Ganajyeshtha^ are 
hinted at Rig. V. I. 23, 8; II. 23, i; X. 34. is: lu. 9; Snt. Br. XIII 2. 8. 
4. etc. 

*V. i. i, 12-13: cf. KatySyana .intiiln Sutra, XV. i. 1. 2 
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Samrat kamnyeta Rdjd bhazntum avaram hi rdjyam parnm 
Sdmrdjynm. 

“ By offering the Rdjasuya he becomes Rdjd and by 
the Vdjapeya he becomes Samrdj, and the office of Rdjan 
is the lower and that of Samrdj, the higher; a Rdjan 
might indeed wish to become Samrdj, for the office of 
Rdjan is the louver and that of Samrdj the higher; but 
the Samrdj would not wish to become a Rdjd for the office 
of Rdjan is the lower, and that of Samrdj the higher.” 

In the Rig-Veda,'^ and later on in the Piirdnas, Bhoja 
appears as a proper name. But the Brahmanas regard 
it as a royal designation, applicable to the consecrated 
monarchs of the southern region.'^ The word Caesar 
furnishes a parallel. Originally the name of a Roman 
dictator and of members of his family, it is used, in later 
ages, as a title 'by Roman and C»erman Emperors. As 
to Sx’drdj\a it is sometimes taken to mean uncontrolled 
dominion, and is opposed to Rdjya:' 

The king was usually, though not always, a Kshatriya, 
TTe Brahmanas were coi’sidered to be imsuited for 
kingship. Thus we read in the '^atapatha Brdhrnana — 
“To the king (Rdjan) doubtless belongs the Rdjasuya: for 
by offering the Rdjasuya he becomes king, and unsuited 
for kingship is the Brahmana.* 

Rdjna eva rdjasuyam. Rdjd vai rdjasuyenesh^vd bha- 
vati na vai Brdhrnana rdjydydJarn avararh vai rdjasuyam 
pararh Vdjapeyam. 

A Brahmana king is, however, contemplated in a 
pa.ssage of the Aitareya Brdhrnana!’ We have references 

’ HI. 53. 7. 

2 'Bhoja' may have reference to the king or chieftain as ruler, proteriify 
or devourer of his people {l iidmatlS). It appears as an official designation in 
several inscriptions of Southern India {Ind. Ant. 1876, 177: 1877, 25-28). In 
Mbh. I. Rp 22. it IS applied to a ruler and hi,s family who are deprived of 
many of the attributes of sovereignty (araja Bhojafabdarh tvam tatra prSpsyast 
sSnvayah). 

^ KSfhaka Sarhhita, XIV. Maitrayani SamhitS, 1. u, 5, etc., Vedk 
Index, II. 221. 

*V. I. I. 12; SBE, XLI; Eggeling, iat. Br., Pan III, p. 4. 

5 VIII. 23 (story of AtyarSti’s offer to V 5 sirf»tha SStyahavya),* 
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to Sudra, Ayogava and even non-Aryan kings in other 
Vedic texts, King Janairuti Pautrayana is branded a 
5udra in the Chhandogya Upanishad} King Manitta 
Avikshita is styled “Ayogava” in the ^atapatha Brdhmana? 
Ayogava denotes, in legal codes, a member of a mixed 
caste, a descendant of a Sudra by a Vaisya wife.’ Nishada 
sthapatis (kings or chieftains) figure in a ^rauia sntra and 
the Rdmdyana. In the Jaimim\a Upanishad Brdhrnana 
it is stated that even an andrya "obtains,” prdhnoti, kings.* 
This points either to non-Aryan kings or to the admission 
of andryas into the dominions of Aryan rulers. I’he 
Jdtakas and the Great Epic refer to kings of various rastes 
including Brahmanas.* 

Kingship was sometiines hereditary, as is indeed 
shown by .several cases where the descent ran be traced. 
Mention may be m:ide in this connection of the Parikshitas 
and the kings of Janaka’s line: heieditary kingship is 
also .suggested bv the expression Dasapurusharhrdjya —a 
kingdom of ten generations—occurring in the ^ntapntha 
Brdhrnana.^ But elective monarchy was not unknown.' 
The selection was made sometiines by the people and 
occasionally by the ministers. The choice was ordinarily 
limited to the members of the royal family only, as is 

1 IV 2. i-r, Spparently Sudia kintr, were not unknown in the a!;r 

«XIII, 5. 4 - 6- 

i Manu-SamhilS, X. is. 

* Vedic Index, I. 454: Ram. II. 50. 32; 84. 1. }aim. Up. Br., 1. 4. f,. 

s Cf. Jdtakas, 73. 432. Mbh.. i. 100. 49!: 138. 70. 

‘XII, 9. 3. 1-3; cf. also the reference to the birth of an heir to the thumc 
(Ait. Br. VIII. 9) and to the king as Rajapitd, VIII 17. 

’ Reference mav be made in this connection to the pa.ssages of the Ailtneva 
BrShmana (e.g., VIII. u) desaibing the choice and consecration of divine 
rulers (Ghoshal, A History of Hindu PoUtiml Theories. 1927, p. 26V and 
notices of royal election in post-V^edic texts looking back to an early period, 
e.g., Mbh., I. 94. i^rSjatve tarh prnjSh sand dharmajm Hi vavrhe. The 
expression king-maker (rSja-karlri, Ait. Br.. VIII. 17; ^at. Br., III. 4 - *• 7 ) 
points to the important part played hv officials including headmen of villages 
in the choice of the ruler. Both in the Vedic texts (Ait. Br., VIII. la'i and 
the epic emphasis is laid on the possession of moral qualities. The leader on 
whom the choice falls is ojishtha. halish(ha. sahishfha, sattamah, pdrayish- 
nutama, dharmajfla. In the fourth century B. C. physical beauty carried 
the palm In one territory (Kathaia in the Punjab according to Oncsikritos). 
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shown by the legend in Yaska’ of the Kuril brothers 
Devapi and Saihtanu, and ihc stoiy in the Saihvara JdUiktr 
of the Kasi princes IJposathn and Saihvara. In the Jdtakn 
the councillors ask a reigning king, “When you are dead, 
my lord, to whom shall we give the white umbrella?’’ 
“Friends,” said the monarch, “all my sons have a right to 
the white umbrella. But vou may give it to him that 
pleases your mind ” 

At times the popular choice fell on persons who did 
not belong lo the luling dynasty. vSucli may have been 
the case when the Srihjayas cxjiellcd their heieditary rulei 
together witli the Slliapafi.^ Clear instances of popular 
preference for individual;, outside the royal family are 
furnished bv the Jdtakas. The Pddafijali Jdtakn* for 
instance, tells us that when a certain king of Benares died, 
his son, Padanjali by name, an idle lazy loafer, was set 
aside, and the minister in charge of things .spiritual and 
temporal was raised to the throne. The Sachchamkira 
Jdtakn;' relates a story how nobles, Brahmai.ias and all 
cla.s.ses slew their king and atioinfed a private citizen. 
Sometimes the candidate comes from a place outside the 
realm. The Dnrirnukhn" and Soiinkn Jdtnkns' tell ns how 
on failure of heir at Benarc.s a prince of Magadha was 
elected king. 

The m.onarch during the Brahmana period was usually 
allmved to have four queens, v]z., the Mnhisln, the Pariv 
rikti, the Vnvdld and the Pdldgnli. The Mahishl, was the 
chief wife, being the first one married according to the 
^atapathn Brdhninm." The Pnrn>r/klJ w'as the neglected 
or discarded wife, probably one that had no son. The 
Vdvdtd is the favourite, while the Pnlngall was the daughter 


' Nimhtn. II lo; Ird. hid., II, 
^ No. 


^ ial lit., XII, 9. 1 ft. 

* No. 247. 

5 No. 73. 

•'No. 378; tf. So. ioi. 
No. 529. 


••VI. f,. 3. j, Ved. Ind., I. 478. 
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of the last of the court officials.’ The Aitareya Brahmaiia' 
however, refers to the “hundred" wives of king Hari^- 
chandra. In the Jataka period several kings kept a bigger 
harem. We are told in the Kusa Jataka^ that king 
Okkako (Ikshvaku) had sixteen thousand ladies in his 
harem among whom SllavatT was the chief (aggamahishi). 
The king of Benares according to the Dasaratha Jataka* 
had the same number of wives. In the Suruchi JdtakaJ 
a king of Mithila says, “Ours is a great kingdom, the city 
of Mithila covers seven leagues, the measure of the whole 
kingdom is 300 leagues. Such a king should have sixteen 
thousand women at the least." Sixteen thousand appears 
to have been a stock phrase. The number is evidently 
exaggerated. But it indicates that the kings of the Jataka 
period were extreme polygamists who frequently exceeded 
the Brahmanic number of four or even a hundred queens. 

The king was consecrated after his succession or elec¬ 
tion with an elaborate ritual which is described in several 
Brdhmanas, and for which the appropriate formulas (man¬ 
tras) are given in the Vedic Sarhhitds. Those who aided 
in the consecration of the king were called Rdjakartri or 
Rdjakr'it, i.e., “king-maker." In the ^atapatha Brdhmana* 
the persons meant and specified are the Suta (minstrel, 
chronicler or charioteer), and the Grdmani, leader of the 
host or of the village.’ Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji 
observes: * “It is apparent from the lists of persons aiding 
in the royal coronation that both official and non-official or 
popular elements were represented in the function.’ The 
principal ceremonies or sacrifices of royal inauguration 


> Weber and Pischcl in Vedic Index, i, 478. 

*VII. 13. 

’ No. 551. 

*No. 461. The Ritnayana (II. 54- » 3 ) a”®'"'* ‘^is king only 750 ladies 
l)c^ldes the chiet consorts, 
s No. 48*. 

« III. 4. 1. 7: XIIL 2. 18. 

t The post of Gramanl seems to have been ordinarily held by a VaiSya 
{Vedic Index. I. 247: II. 5341 Camb. Hist., 131: Sat. Br., V. 3. 1. 6). 

» The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 83. 


O.P. liij—to 
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were the Vajapeya, the Rajasuya, the Punar-abhisheka and 
the Aindra Mahdbhisheka. 

The Vajapeya (lit, “the drink of strength”) bestowed 
on the performer a superior kind of kingship called 
*'Sdmrdjya” while the Rajasuya or royal inagurzltion 
merely conferred the ordinary monarchical dignity,’ The 
Punar-abhisheka, or renewed consecration, made the king 
elect eligible for all sorts of royal dignity, viz., Rdjya, 
Sdmrdjya, Bhaujya, Svdrdjya, Vairdjya, Pdrameshfhya, 
Mdhdrdjya, Adhipatya, Svdvaiya and Atishlhatva? The 
object of the Aindra Mahdbhisheka (the great anointing ol 
the king of the celestials) is thus described: 

“Sa )vi ichchhed evamxht Kshatriyam ayarh sarvd jittr- 
jayetdyam sarvdmllokdn vindctdyarh sarveshdth Rdjhdm 
^raishthyam, Atishfhdm, Paramatdrn,^ gachchheta, Sam- 
rdjyam, Bhaujyarh, Svdrdjyam, Vairdjyarh, Pdrameshfhyatii. 
Rdjyam, Mdhdrdjyam Adhipatyarh, ayarii samantaparydyi 
sydt Sdrvabhaumah sdrvdyusha d’ntdd d pardrddhdt prithi- 
vyai samudraparyantdyd EkarSt tametena Aindrenn 
Mahdbhishekena kshatriyam idpayitvd'bhishihchet 

“If he who knows thus should desire of a kshatnyn, 
‘May he win all victories, find all the worlds, attain the 
superiority, pre-eminence and supremacy over a 41 kings 
and overlordship, paramount rule, self-rule, sovereignty, 
supreme authority, kingship, great kingship and suzerainty, 
may he be all-encompassing, possessed of all the earth, 
possessed of all life, from the one end up to the further 
side of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole ruler;’ he 
should anoint him with the great anointing of Indra, after 
adjuring him”.* 

^ Rdfya, cf. Sat. Br., V. 1. 1, 12-13: some texts while agreeing that the 
f'Sfapey'i is a Samrdfsava says that the RSjasilya is a Varuna-saxm, consecrated 
to the universal sway wielded by Varuija. Tail. Sath. (V. 6. s. 1) and Br. 
(II. 7. 6. 1): Sat. Ur., V. 3. 2: Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the 
I'eda and Upani.ihads, 3.}o; MahdbhSrata, Bk. fl. 12. 11-13, etc. 

^ Ait. Br., VIII. 6. For the meaning o< these terras sec Keith's translaiion 
quoted below. Keith’s rendering of some of the expressions, e.g., Bhaujya 
and VairSjya, is, however, hardls satisfactory. 

s Ait. Br., VIII, 15. 

‘ Keith. HOS, Vol. 23 
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The Vfijapeya rites' include a race of 17 chariots, in 
which the sacrificer is allowed to carry off the palm, and 
from which, according to Eggeling, the ceremony perhaps 
derives its name. Professor Hillebrandt would claim foi 
this feature of the sacrifice the character of a relic of an 
old national festival, a kind of Indian Olympic games. 
After the chariot race the next interesting item is the 
mounting of a pole, having a wheaten ring or wheel* on 
the top, by the sacrificer and his wife, from which homage 
is made to the mother earth. The Satapatha Brdhmana 
says, “Truly he who gains a seat in the air gains a seat 
above others.”* The royal sacrificer having descended 
from the pole, is offered a throne-seat with a goatskin 
spread thereon and addressed by the Adhvaryu (priest) in 
the following words: “Thou art the ruler, the ruling 
lord (yantfi, yamana) —thou art firm and steadfast (dhruva, 
dharuna) —(here I seat) thee for the tilling, for peaceful 
dwelling (ksherna), for wealth (rayi), for prosperity (posha), 
i.e., for the welfare of the people, the common weal.”* 

The Rijasuya consisted of a long succession of sacri¬ 
ficial performances which began on the first day of 
Phdlguna and spread over a period of upwards of two 
years.* ‘The rite is described at great length in the 
Satapatha Brdhmaria.^ Besides much mere priestly ela¬ 
boration, the ritual contains traces of popular ceremonial. 
The popular features are chiefly these: — 

(1) The Ratnindrh havirhsM or presents to the divi¬ 
nities of the bejewelled ones (or those possessed of the 
jewel offering), viz., the chief queen and court officials; 

> Sat. Br., V. i. i. 5 ff; S.B.E.. xli; Vedic Index. II. *81; Keith, Black- 
yafus, cviii-cxi; RPVU, 339!. 

s GaudhUmarh cha shSlatn, "a wheaten headpiece (Eggeling)" "a wheel- 
shade garland of meal" (S. B. E., xli. 31; Keith, RPVU. 339; Sat. Br.. 
V. s. I. 6). 

5 Sal. Br., V. a, i. *». 

♦ Sat. Br., V. a. I. 85; The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 80. 

s Keith, Black Yajus, pp. cxi-cxiii, RPVU, 341: Vedic Index, It. aig' 
SBE., xli, p. xxvi. 

«V. a. 5. 9. (et seq.) S.B.E., xli, 48-113. 

» Sat. Br., V. 3. i. M. Louis Renou says—"Ics offrandes ne sont pas faites 
aux ratnin mais aux, divinitis dans Ics maisons de chaque ratnin." 
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(s) The Abhishechaniya^ or besprinkling ceremony; 

(3) The dig vydsthdpana^ or the king’s symbolical 

walking towards the various quarters as an indication of 
his universal rule; ; 

(4) Treading upon a tiger skin/ thus gaining the 
strength and the pre-eminence of the tiger; 

(5) Narration by the hofri priest of the story 
(akhydna) of ^unahiepa.^ 

(6) A mimic cow raid against a relative’; or a sham 
fight wdth a member of the ruling aristocracy (rdjanya)',^ 

(7) Enthronement;' 

(8) A game of dice in which the king is made to be 
the victor;* 

The recipients of the sacrificial honours called "Ratni- 
ndrh havirhshi” w'ere the divinities ig the houses of the 
Ratnins, i e., of the chief members of the royal household 
and of the king’s civil and military service, viz .— 

1. The Sendni (Commander of the army).' 

2. Tlie Purohita (Royal Chaplain). 

3. The Mahisht (Chief Queen). 

4. The Suta (Charioteer and Bard).*'’ 

5. The Grdmnni (Leader of the Host or Village 

Headman)." , 

6. The Kshattri (Chamberlain)—forerunner of the 
AntarvamUka or Superintendent of the Seraglio of later 
times.'^ 

I fiat. Br., V. 3. 3-4. 

^ Sat. Br., V. 4. 1. 3: Keith, Black Yajus, op. cit. 

* Sat. Br., V. 4. 1, 11. 

^ Ait. Br., vii, 13 ff; Keith, RPVU, 34111. 

* RPVU, 342; cf. Sat. Br., V. 4. 3. 5 et seq. 

* Cf. Taittiriya SarhhitS, 1.8. 15 with commentary: Vedic Index, II. 219 
SBE, xli, 100, n. 1. 

^ Sat. Br., V. 4. 4. 1. 

^ Sat. Br. V. 4. 4. 6; Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, etc., 

P- 348 - 

® Cf. Sendpatt in Ait. Br., viii. 23. 

t® The importance of this office is shown by the cases of Svimantra and of 
■Saftjaya who is called a MahdmSlra (Mbh. XV. 16. 4). 

II Cf. the Adhikptas appointed for grlmas or villages by the paramotint 
luler (Samrdf) mentioned in the PraSna Upanishad (III. 4). 

i^V'idura was the Kshattri (Mbh., I. 200, 17; II. 66. 1. etc^ at the Kura 
Court. For the views of different coniraentators see Vedic Index, I. sot. 
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7. I he SamgrahJtri (Treasurer)—^forerunner of the 
Sannidhdtri of the Arthaidstra. 

8. The Bhdgadugha (Collector of the Royal Share, 
i.e.. Taxes)—forerunner of the Samdhartri. 

9. The Akshdvdpa (Keeper of the Dice)/ 

10. The Go-vikartana (lit. Cutter-up of Cattle, i.e., 
the King’s Companion in the Chase). 

11. The Pdldgala (Courier)—forerunner of the Duta 
(Sdsanahara, etc.)^^ 

The most essential pan ol the Rdjasuya was the 
Abhisheka or besprinkling. It began with offerings to 
the deities Savita Satyaprasava, Agni Gyihapati, Soma 
Vanaspati, Byilvaspati Yak, Indra Jyeshtha, Rudra Pai^upati, 
Mitra Satya and Varuna Dharmapati. The con.secration 
water (Abhishechaylyd Apnh) was made up of seventeen 
kinds of liquid including the water from the river Sara.svatf, 
sea-water, and water from a w'hirlpool, a pond, a well and 
detv. The sprinkling was performed by a Brahmana 
priest, kinsman or brother of the king-elect, a friendly 
Rdjanaya and a Vadya. 

The two most important kinds of Abhisheka w^ere the 
Punar-abhisheka and the Aindra Mahdbhisheka. 

The Punar-abhisheka or Renewed Anointment is des¬ 
cribed in the Ailareya Brdhmana.^ It w'as intended for 
Kshatriya conquering monarchs. The first interesting 
part of the ceremony was the king’s ascent to the throne 
or AsandJ which was made of udumbara wood with the 


iC/. the position of Kanka (YudhiHWra) at the Matsya Court. 

* Curiously enough, this list of the ratnim does not include the SlhapaU, 
probably a local ruler, vassal chief, or governor who is, however, mentitmed In 
Sat. Br., V. 4. 4. 17, in connection with the concluding ceremonies of the 
r&jasuya. The sacrificial sword {sphya) given by the priest to the king is 
passed on successively to the king's brother, the silta or the ilhapati, the 
grSinatjl and finally to a tribesman (sajSta). The post of sthapatt, was held 
by Uparikas or governors of Bhuklis (provinces) in the Gupta period (Fleet, 
CII, p. iso). Slightly different lists of ratnim are found in the TaiUirtya 
texts. A group of eight inras finds mention in the Paflchavithia BrShmanu 
(Camb. Hist. Ind., I. 131). In Sat. Br.. XIII. 5. 4- 6. we have reference to the 
Pariveshtri, the Kshattji and the SabhSsads in connection with a performance 
of the horse-sacrifice. 

»Vin. 5.U. 
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exception of the interwoven part (vivayana) which consist¬ 
ed of munja grass. Then came the besprinkling. Among 
other things the priest said: “Do thou become here the 
overking of kings; the great of the great people, the 
supreme ruler of the people (or the peasantry).”* Rdjfidm 
tvam Adhirdja bhaveha; Mahdntam tvd mahlndm Samrd^ 
jarh charshanindm."^ The king was next required to get 
down from the throne and make obeisance to the holy 
power (Brahman); “Brahmana eva tat Kshatrarh vaJam eti 
tad yatra vat Brahmanah Kshatram vaiam eti tad rdshfram 
samjiddharh tad viravaddhdsmin viro jdyate^ “verily thus 
the lordly power (Kshatra) falls under the influence of the 
holy power [Brahman ). When the lordly power falls 
under the influence of the holy power, that kingdom is 
prosperous, rich in heroes; in it a h^ro or heir (vira) is 
born.”* Here there is provision for the prevention of 
royal absolutism. 

Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit, was evidently con¬ 
secrated with the Punar-abhisheka^ 

The Aindra Mahabhisheka ® or Indra’s great unction 
consisted of five important ceremonies. In the first place, 
an Oath is administered by the priest to the king-elect: 
“From the night of thy birth to that of thy death for 
the space between these two, thy sacrifice and thy gifts, thy 
place, thy good deeds, thy life and thine offspring let me 
take, if thou play me false.”' Next follows the Aroha^ia 
or enthronement. When the king is seated on the throne 
we have the Utkroiana* or proclamation. The king makers 
should say “The Kshatriya, if not proclaimed, cannot show 


* Keith, HOS ?5 (slightly emended). 

^Ait. Br.. VIII. 7. 

’ Ait. Br., VIII. 9. 

* Keith. 

i Ait. Br., VIII. It. A second coronation of the Ceylonese king DevSnaifa- 
piya Tissa is referred to by the chronicles (Geiger’s trans. of the MahSvathia, 
pp. xxxii). 

*Ait. Br., viii. 

» Keith, Ait. Br., VIII. 15. 

^Ait. Br., VIU. 17. 
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his strength, let us proclaim him.” “Be it so” (the people 
re[)ly). Him the kingmakers proclaim saying: 

“Him do ye proclaim, O men (janah) as king and 
father of kings... The sovereign lord of all beings (Vihjosya 
bhutasya adhipati) hath been bom, the eater of the folk 
(ViMmattd) hath been bom, the destroyer of enemies 
(Amitrdndrh hantd) hath been born, the protector of the 
Brahmanas {Brdhmandndrh goptd) hath been born, the 
guardian of the law {Dharmasya gopta) hath been born.” 

Here we have the important attributes of kingship. 
In the words Vihjosya bhutasya adhipati (supereme lord of 
all beings) we have a reference to the king’s sovereignty 
and imperium. The expression Viidmattd, devourer of 
the folk, alludes to his power of taxation. As AmitrdridTfi 
hantd he exercises supreme command to weed out enemies. 
The epithet Brdhmandndm goptd gives expression to his 
special relations with the hierarchy, while the style Dhar¬ 
masya goptd points to his duties in connection with the 
preservation of the laws and their proper administration 
for the promotion of the common weal (yoga-kshema). 

When the king has been proclaimed there is an address 
with the formula, abhimantraria} 

, Varuna the Wise One 

Hath set him down, preserving order, 

...... for kingship . 

Then comes the anointment (abhishechana). 

The following kings are said to have been consecrated 
with the Aindra Mahdbhisheka; Janamejaya Parikshita, 
^aryata Manava, ^atanlka Satrajita, Ambash^hya, Yudh 5 m* 
iraush(i Augrasainya, Vi^vakarma Bhauvana, Sudas Paija- 
vana, Marutta Avikshita, Anga Vairochana and Bharata 
Dauhshyanti.* The first mentioned king, and probably 
the third, fourth, fifth and ninth also, belonged to the post- 
Parikshit period.® Durmukha Panchala and Atyarati 


' Ibid., vm. iR. 

* [bid., VIII. si-ej. 

sSatanflu defeated Dhfiurashjra of K 2 isi who, according to the Mahd- 
govinda Suttanta was a contemporary of Sattabhu of Kalihga and of Brahma 
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Janantapi were informed of the efficacy of the rite. The 
first made good use of the advice. But the latter who 
neglected his priest, and wanted to conquer the Uttara- 
Kurus, whom “no mortal man could vanquish,” perished 
at the hands of a king of the 5ibis. * 

Closely connected with the Aindra mahdbhisheka was 
another important ceremonial called the A^vamedha or 
horse-sacrifice. All the kings who were, according to the 
Aitareya Brdhmana, actually consecrated with Indra’s great 
function are represented as ‘‘going round the earth com¬ 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offering the horse 
in sacrifice” (samantarh sarvatah prithivlrh jay an pariydyd- 
h)ena cha medhyeneje). To the list of kings and princes 
who performed the famous rite the Satapatha Brdhmana' 
adds the names of the Parikshitas (or P^rikshitlyas) Bhlma- 
sena, Ugrasena and Srutasena; the Kosalan king (Kausalya- 
rdja) Para Atnara Harranyanabha; the Aikshvaka king 
Purukutsa Daurgaha; the Panchala kings Kraivya, the 
superman of the Krivis (Krivindm atipurusha) and ^ona 
Satrasaha; the Matsya king Dhvasan Dvaitavana, and the 
^vikna king Rishabha Yajnatura. The Apastamba ^rauia 
Sutra says that a paramount king (Sdrvabhauma Rdjd) may 
perform the Asvamedha' The Aiva or steed for <a year 

datta of Assaka. As the Deccan kingdoms are not referred to in pre P 3 rikshita 
works, tt is probable that Satlnlka and his contemporaries flourished after 
Parikshit. AnibSshthya and Yudh 3 iiriraiishti were rontemporaries of Parvata 
and N 5 rada who were very near in time to Nagnajit, the contcmporaiy of 
Nimi, probably the penultimate king of Videha. Anga was probably the 
immediate predecessor of Dadhivahana who, according to Jaina evidence, 
flourished in the 6th century B.C. 

>XIII. 5. 4. 1.S3. 

*XX. 1 . 1. Variant readings (e.g. apyas&rx'abhaumah) of the relevant text 
seem hardly acceptable; Lf. Baudh. XV. 1. Even as late as the time of 
BhavabhQti (eighth century A.D.) the Aimmedha was looked upon as "the 
super-eminent touchstone to test the might of warriors conquering the world 
and an indication of the conquest of all the warriors”— Aivamedha iti viivd- 
vijayinath Kshatriyanamurjasvalah sarva-hshatriya-paribhSvl tnahSnulkarsha^ 
nishkarshah (Uttara RSma-charitSm, Act IV, translated by VinSyak SadSshiv 
Patvardhan). The sacriflee seems also to have been performed in early times 
to atone for sinful work. There was also a Vishnuite adaptation of the 
famous rite—no animals being killed on the occasion, and the oblations pre¬ 
pared in accordance with the precepts of the Araifyakas, Reference may be 
made to the story pf Vparichara Vasu in the idMparva of the MaMbhS,Tata, 
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roamed under guardianship of a hundred princes, and a 
hundred nobles, a hundred sons of heralds (or charioteers) 
and village headmen, a hundred sons of warriors and 
treasurers' (chamberlains?) equipped with various kinds 
of defensive and offensive weapons. If the year were 
successfully passed the steed was sacrificed. The features 
of the rite included panegyrics of the sacrificer along with 
righteous kings of yore by lute-players including a Rdjanya 
who sings to the lute three songs made by himself, “such 
war he waged, such battle he won.” There is also a “circle 
of tales,” Pdriplava Akhydna^ which lasts by series of ten 
days for the whole year. 

The kingship disclosed in Brahmanic songs and ritual 
is not merely a “Patriarchal Presidency.” The monarch 
is not merely a chjef noble, the first among equals, ‘Presi¬ 
dent of a Council of Peers.' In a famous Athar\'anic laud 
the rdijd of the Kurus, is extolled as a deva who surpassed 
mere mortals (martyas). The consecrated king is the lord 
of all beings. He is called "viivasya bhutasya adhipnli,” 
and is further described as the devourer of the people— 
visdmattd.^ "Rdjd ta ekaih mukham tena mukhemi 
viso’tsi."*' He is surrounded by armed kinsmen and re- 
taincr.O He can “banish a Brahmana at will, mulct and 
overpower a Vai^ya at will, and exact labour from or slay 
a ^udra at will.”® Further he claims the power of giving 
his kingdom away to anybody he liked. In the Briha- 

Ch. 335-339 (Raychaudhuri, EHVS., »iid cd., 13s). Regarding the significance 
of the Aivamedha see also D. C. Sircar’s note in Indian Cultuie, I. pp. 311 If: 
II. ySgff. 

t ial. Bt. XIII. 4. s. 5. tasyaite purastad rakshitara updklipta bhavanti. 
RSjaputrdli kavachinah iatam rdjanyS nishangtnah iatam sUtagramaiiyam 
piitia ishuparsliimh iaiarh Kshdtra SamgrahJtpn&fh putrS dandinah iatam- 
ahffdatam nirashlam niramanam yasmmnenamapisfijya rakshanti. 

* S. B. E. xliv. pp. agSff; Pariplava .ikhydna in Sat. Br. XIH. 4. 3. a; 
Keith, Black Yajus, pp. cxxxii f; RPVU, 3.13 f: Hopkins, GEI 365. 386. 

3 Ait. Br., VIII. 17. 

* Kaush. Up., II. 6. 

5 Ait. Br. iii. 48. ’Sixty-four armed warriors assuredlj were his (a Kuru's) 
sons and grandsons.” When a Panchaia king makes an offering there arise 
"Six thousand and Uirce and thirty warrion clad in mad. Sal. Br. XIII 
5. 4. 16: cf. 4. a. 5. 

« Ait. Br. vii. sg. 
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daranyaka Upanishad Janaka says to Yajnavalkya, ''So'ham 
Bhagavate Videhcn daddmi mdnchdpi saha ddsydyeti,"^ 

The king, however, was not an absolute despot in 
pi-acticc. His power was checked, in the first place, by the 
Brahmanas. We have seen that the most powerful serve- 
reigns, even those who were consecrated w'ith the Punara- 
bhisheka, had to descend from the throne and make 
obeisance to the ‘holy power’ (Brahman) that was the 
repository of culture and education in those days. We 
learn from the Aitareya Brdhmana,^ and the Kaupllya 
Arthasdstr(f that even a powerful king like Janamejaya was 
humbled by the Brahmanas- Karala Janaka met his doom 
for a crime against a Brahmana maiden. The Vfishnis 
perished on account of their irreverent conduct towards 
Brahmanas.* This shows that not only, kings, but repub¬ 
lican corporations (Sangha), too, had to cultivate friendly 
relations with the Brahmanas. 

The second check w^as supplied by the ministers indi¬ 
vidually or in council, and village headmen who aided in 
the consecration of the king and whom the king consulted 
on important occasions. In the Vedic texts the Suta and 
the Grdmarii are styled Rdfakartfi or Rdjakpt, i.e., King¬ 
maker, ‘'Rdjakptah Suta-Grdmanyah."^ The veiy^ title 
indicates their importance in the body politic. They, as 
well as the other Ratnins, figure prominently in the sacri¬ 
fice of royal inauguration. 

The existence of a Royal Council (Sabhd) is clearly 
suggested by references to sabhdsads in Vedic texts, parti¬ 
cularly in connection with king Marutta Avikshita.* In 
the Rdmdyana^ the sabhd is clearly a body in which the 
Rdjakartfis have a place along with the amdtyas and the 

‘ Brih. Up., IV. 4. 113. 

2 VII. 87. 

2 £d. 1919, p. 11. 

* Cf. also the fate of the Vailahavyas, Camb. Hist, ind, I. lai. 

‘Sat. Br., III. 4. 1. 7; XIII. 3. s. 18; In RSm. II. 67. *; 79, 1, tlie king¬ 
makers are dvijStayafy. 

^ Ait. Br. viii. 21: Sat. Br. XIII. 5. 4. 6. 

*11. 67. 2-4. 
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Rdjapurohita (royal chaplain). The claim of the ministers 
and headmen to be consulted is recognised in Pali texts 
while dealing with the period down to the time of Bimbi 
Sara. The MahSvagga says, “King Brahmadatta of Kasi, 
O Bhikkhus, having entered Benares, convoked his mini¬ 
sters and counsellors {Amacce Pdrisajje sannipdtd petvaf 
and said to them: ‘If you should see, my good sirs, young 
DTghavu, the son of king Dighiti of Kosala, what would 
you do to him?“ 7'he Mahd Assdroha Jdtaka~ refers to a 
king who by beat of drum through the city gathered 
together his councillors {amachcha, amdtya). The Chulla- 
Sutasoma Jdtaka refers to the eighty thousand councillors 
of a king headed by his general,^ [Sendpati-pamukhdni asiti 
amachcha-sahassdni). The power of councillors {amdtyas) 
to depose a prince and elect a king is recognised in the 
Pddanjali, Samvara, and Sonaka Jdtakas respectively. There 
is evidence regarding special gemots of village headmen. 
We are told that “when Seniya Bimbisara, tlic king of 
Magadha, was holding an assembly of the eighty thousand 
Grdmikas (Village headmen) he sent message to J5ona 
Kolivisa.”* 

Another check was supplied by the general body of 
the people (Ja7m. Mahdjana) who were distinct from the 
ministers and Grdmams, or Grdmikas, and who usetl to 
meet in an assembly styled Samiti or Parishad in the 
Upanishads!’ In the Utkrosana passage of the Aitareya 
Brdhmana^ the people (Jandh) are clearly distinguished 
from the Rdjakartdrah among whom, according to the 
Satapatha BrdhmandJ were included the Suta and the 

1 S.B.E., XVII, 50.|; Vinayapi(akam (Oldenbcrg), I (1879), p. 348- CS 
RSm., II. 79, sSmStysif saperishadah. 

* No. 30*. 

3 Cowell’s JStaka, V, p. 97'(No. s* 5 ); tliousand is a stock number 

and should not be taken too literally. 

* MahSvagga. S. B. E. XVII, p. i. 

sin the Jaitn. Up. Br. II, 11. 4. we find a reference to the Panshad, the 
Sabhd and the Sarhsad. It Is not clear, if these are distinct institutions. The 
sabhS and the samiti are, however, distinguished in the Atharva-Veda. 

* VIII. 17: cf. Alt. Br. V. 3S. »* 

»III, 4. 1.7: xni. *. *. >8. 
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Grdrnant} That the Samiti or Paris had was an assembly 
of the whole people, is apparent from such expressions as 
"bhuyishthdh Kuru-Pahchdldssdgatd bhavitdrah . .. 
"Panchdldndm Samitirn eydya”, “Panchdldndni Parisha- 
dam djagdma” “samaggd !§ivayo hutvd". The Chhdndogya 
Upanishad^ mentions the Samiti of the Panchdla people 
presided over by king Pravahana Jaivali, ^vetaketurh 
Arurieyah Pahchdldndm Samitirn eydya; tarn ha Pravdhaxio 
Jaivdlir iwacha." The Byihaddranyaka Llpanishad^ uses 
the teiTn Parishad instead of Samiti, ''^vetaketur ha vd 
Aruneyah Pahchdldndm Parishadam-djagdmaP The ana¬ 
logy of the Lichchhavi Parishd and of similar assemblies 
mentioned in Buddhist works shows that the functions of 
the Kuru and Panchala Parishads were not necessarily 
confined to philosophical discussions on^y. The Jaimiriiya 
Upanishad Brdhmana^ refers to disputations (samvdda) and 
witnesses (upadiashiyi) in connection with popular assemb¬ 
lies, and informs us that the procedure among the Kurus 
and the Panchalas was different from that of Madras. The 
people took part in the ceremony of royal inauguration." 
The Dummedha Jdtakd' refers to a joint asvsembly of 
ministers, Brahinapas, the gentry, and the other orders of 
the people. 

That the people actually put a curb on royal absolu¬ 
tism is proved by the testimony of the Atharva-Veda^ where 
it is stated that concord between king and assembly was 
essential for the fonner’s prosperity. We have evidence 
that the people sometimes expelled and even executed their 


> ForMahajana, sec J&taka (5S5), Vol. V, p, 187; JStakas (54a, 547), Vol, 
VI, p. 156. 489 etc.; cf. Sat. Br. V. 3. 3. 1*. 

• "Most of the Kuru-Panchalas shall be assembled together." Jaim. Up 
Ur. Ill. 7. 0 . 

*V. 3. i. 

*VI. 8. I. 

5 III. 7. 6. 

^ Ait. Br., VIII. 17. 

1 No. 50; cf. Vessantara JStaka (No. 547), Vol. VI, pp. 490 tt. The whole 
Sivi people assembled to discuss a matter of piU>lic importance, to give advice 
to the king and to inflict punishment on a prince. 

*VI. 88. 3. 
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princes together with unpopular officials. Thus it is stated 
in the iatapatha Brdhmana: “Now Diish-mritu Pauriisayana 
had been expelled from the kingdom which had come to 
him through ten generations, and the Sfinjayas also ex¬ 
pelled Revottaras Pa^ava Chakra Sthapali'"^ The Aitareya 
Brdhmana^ refers to personages who were expelled from 
their kingdoms (rdshtras) and who were anxious to recover 
them with the help of the Kshatriya consecrated with the 
Punarabhisheka, Such persons were the Indian counter¬ 
parts of the French “emigrants” who sought to reclaim 
revolutionary France with the help of the troops of the 
Hapsburgs and the Hohcnzollerns.* We learn from the 
Vessantara Jdtaka^ that the king of the .^ivis (Sibis) was 
compelled to banish prince Vessantam in obedience to 
“the people’s ser;tence” {SivJnam vachanaithena sarnhd 
rnl^hd nirajjati)- 

The king was told: 

“Sache tvam na karissasi SivJnaiii vachanarh idam 
marine tarn saha puttena Sivihc.tlhe karissare ti” 

The bidding of the Sivi folk if you refuse to do 
The people then will act, methinks, against your son 

and you. 

The king replied: 

‘'Eso che Sivlnath chhando chhandam na panuddmase” 
Behold the people’s will, and I that will do not gainsay. 
The Padakusalamdnava Jdtaka^ tells a story how the 
town and the countryfolk of a kingdom assembled 
(jdnapadd negamd cha samdgatd), beat the king and priest 
to death as they became a source, not of weal, but of woe 
(lit. fear, yato khemarh tato bhayarh), and anointed a good 
man as king. A similar story is told in the Sachcharhkira 
JdtakaJ We are told in the Khancffthdla Jdtaka" that 

I XIl. 9. 3. 1 el seq.\ Eggeling, V. *69. 

* For the designation 'Sthapati' see ante. p. 1(17 

3 VIII. 10. 

♦ Cf. Lodge, Modern Europe, p. 517. 

5 No. 547: Text VI. 490-502. The Sibis arc known 10 Ait. Br. vni. 23. 

« No. 432. 

t No. 73. 

8 No. 542. 
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the people of one kingdom killed the minister, deposed 
the king, made him an outcaste and anointed a prince 
as king. The ex-king was not allowed to enter into 
the capital city. Fick* points out that in the Telapatta 
Jataka a king of Taksha^ila says that he has no power 
over the subjects of his kingdom. This is in striking 
contrast with the utterance of Janaka quoted above.”' 
Evidently (he Royal power had declined appreciably, 
at least in some of the north-western Janapadas, since the 
days of Janaka.'’ 


i The Social Organisation m North-East India, trans. by Dr. S. K. Maitra, 
pp. 113-111. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar follows him in Carmichael Lectures, 
1918, 13 if. 

* P. 172, "Bhagavate VidehSn dad&mi". 

s Note the references to elected kings (e.g. amongst the Kathaioi) and auto¬ 
nomous folks by the historians of Alexander in the fourth century B.C. The 
Ambashihas had a strong monarchy in the BrShraaija period {Ait. vUi. si). 
In the days of Alexander {Inv. Alex. 85s) the constitution was democratic. 
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Political History of Ancient India 

PART II 

From the Coronation of Bimhisdra to the Extinction of the 

Gupta Dynasty 

CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION 
Section 1, Foreword 

The following pages deal with the political history of 
India from the time of Bimbisara to that of the Guptas. 
For this period we arc fortunately in possession of 
authentic historical materials in addition to literary 
tradition to which reference has already been made in the 
first part of the book. These materials are derived 
principally from the following sources: inscriptions, 
coins, accounts left by foreign observers and works of 
Indian authors of known date and authenticity. 

Inscriptions engraved on stone and copper un¬ 
doubtedly form the most copious and important source. 
Hardly less important are the coins which constitute 
almost the sole evidence of the history of certain dynasties 
and republican communities of the second and first 
centuries B. C. Foreign accounts, especially the records 
of Greek diplomats and navigators and of Chinese anna¬ 
lists and pilgrims, are especially valuable in connection 
with the vexed question of Indian chronology. Works 
of Indian writers of known epochs, that illumine the 
darkness of our period, and afford interesting ‘glimpses 
of political history, are extremely rare and comprise the 
Mahdbhdshya (Great Commentary) of Patanjali, the 


O.P. us—n 
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Kalpandmanditikd of Kiimaralata, the Life of Vasubandhu 
by Paramartha and the Harsha-charita (Deeds of Harsha) 
by Banabhatta. 

For the history of the period from Bimbisara to Asoka 
the writer of these pages cannot in some respects daim 
much originality. The subject has been treated by Rhys 
Davids and Smith, and a flood of new light has been thrown 
on particular dynasties by Geiger, Bhandarkar, Rapson, 
Jayaswal, Malalasekera, Jackson, Herzfeld, Hiiltzsch and 
others. Use has in some cases been made of the informa¬ 
tion contained in their works, and it has been supplemented 
with fresh data gathered mainly from epical, Jaina, 
Buddhist and classical sources. As instances it may be 
pointed out that attention to the name Haryahka, given to 
the Bimbisarid family by Asvaghosha, ,was first drawn in 
these pages. The tradition recorded in the Harsha charita 
and Jaina works regarding the tragic end of Sisunaga’s line 
and origin of the Nandas has been collated with the evi¬ 
dence of the Graeco-Latin writers. Epic data have been 
used largely to illustrate the dawn of Magadhan ascen¬ 
dancy, locate tribes like the Kambojas and the Pulindas 
who figure in the A^okan edicts, and to explain expres¬ 
sions like stryadhynksha, bihdraydtrd, anitsamydra, etc. 
Old materials have also been presented in many cases in a 
new shape, and the author’s conclusions are often different 
from those of former writers. 

In the chapter on the Later Mauryas the author has 
examined the causes of the dismemberment of the Maurya 
Empire, and drawn pointed attention to the GargI 
Samhita, the Hou Hanshu, etc. and has tried to demon¬ 
strate the unsoundness of the current theory that “the fall 
of the Maurya authority was due in large measure to a 
reaction promoted by the Brahmanas.’” 

The treatment of the history of the Early Post- 
Mauryan and Scythian periods, though not entirely 


' The Chapter on the Later Mauryas was publt^ed in tJj^ JASB, 1980 
(hio. 18, pp. SO”, ff.y 
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original, is different in many respects from that of previous 
authors. It has not been possible to accept the current 
views with regard to the lineage of Pushyamitra and the 
history and chronology of several dynasties, notably of 
the Early ^atavahanas, the Greeks of ^kala, and the 
:$aka-Pahlavas of the Uttardpatha or North-West India. 
As early as 1923 the writer of these pages assigned to the 
Nagas of the Jumna valley and Eastern Malwa and the 
Bhararivas their proper place in the history of the post- 
Kushan period, a fact which has been ignored in some 
wellknown publications. 

In the account of the Gupta period use has been 
made of the mass of fresh materials accumulated since 
the publication of the works of Biihler, Fleet, Smith and 
Allan. The notices of the most famous ruling family of 
the age in early epigraphs and literature, which are 
sometimes overlooked, have received due attention, its 
relations with southern dynasties like the Vakatakas 
have been discussed, and an attempt has been made to 
present a connected history of the so-called ‘Later 
Guptas.’' 

Section II. Local Autonomy and Imperial Unity. 

The chief interest of the political history of the post- 
Bimbisarian Age lies in the interplay of two opposing 
forces, one centrifugal, the other centripetal, viz., the love 
of local (Janapada) autonomy and the aspiration for 
imperial unity. The former ideal is best expressed in 
the words of Manu— sarvam paravasarh duhkham, sarvam 
dtmavaiarh sukham‘‘ “subjection to others is full of 
misery, subjection to self leads to happiness- The 
predilection for local self-rule was in part fostered by 
geographical conditions. The intersection of the land 
of India by deep rivers and winding chains of mountains 

»The Chapter on the so-called Later Guptas was published in the JASB.. 

tgro (No. 19, pp. 31s ff)- 

> Manwafhhitd., IV. i6o. 
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flanked by dreary deserts or impenetrable forests, 
developed a spirit of isolation and cleft the country 
asunder into small political units whose divergences were 
accentuated by the infinite variety of local conditions. 
But the vast riparian plain of the north and the extensive 
plateau in the interior of the Deccan Peninsula, decked 
with green by the life-giving streams that flow from the 
majestic heights of the Himalayas and the Western 
Ghats, fostered an opposite tendency—an inclination 
towards union and coalescence. The sands which 
choked the Sarasvatl, the floods that swelled the 
Lauhltya, the dangers that lurked in the Mahatavi 
proved no effective bar to unity. The five hills of 
Girivraja could not permanently withstand the conquering 
heroes who were charged with an«imperial mission. 
The head of the Vindhya bent in reverence before the 
sage wTo w'as bringing the culture of the Ganges valley 
to the banks of the Godavari and the Tamraparnl. 

The desire for union under one political authority 
became manifest as early as the Brahmana period and 
found expression in passages like the following: -— 

“May he (the king) be all-encompassing, possessed of 
all the earth, possessed of all life, from the one end up to 
the further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole 
ruler (ekarat).” 

The ideal persists throughout our period and inspired 
poets and political philosophers who spoke of the 
thousand yojanas (leagues) of land that stretch from the 
Himalayas to the sea as the proper domain of a single 
universal emperor (chakravarti-kshetra) and eulogised 
monarchs who protected the earth decked with the 
Ganges, as with a pearl necklace, adorned with the 
Himavat and the Vindhya, as with two earrings, and 
robed with a swinging girdle in the shape of the rocking 
oceans. 

The imperial ideal had to contend with the centrifugal 
tendencies of Jdnapada (provincial and tribal) autonomy. 
The two forces operated in successive epochs almost with 
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the regularity of the swing of the pendulum. The aspira¬ 
tion for a unity that transcended local boundaries owed its 
success not a little to the presence of another factor in 
Indian politics—the danger threatening from foreign 
invaders. It was only when the “earth was harassed by 
the barbarians” {Mlechchhairudvejyanidna) that she sought 
refuge in the strong amis of Chandra Gupta Maurya, the 
first great historical emperor of India—whose dominions 
undoubtedly overstepped the limits of Arydvarta- Among 
the early empire-builders of the south was a prince who 
rid his country of the Scythians, Greeks and Parthians 
(Saka-Yavana-Pahlava-nishudana). And the rulers who 
revived the imperial glory of the Gangetic Provinces 
in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., were warriors who 
humbled the prida of the Scythian “Son of Heaven” and 
braved the wrath of the Saka king in his own city. 
According to sacred legends Vishnu in the shape of a 
Boar had rescued the earth in the aeon of universal des¬ 
truction. It is significant that the worship of the Boar 
Incarnation became widely popular in the Gupta-Chalukya 
period. The poet Vi^khadatta actually identifies the 
man in w^hose arms the earth found refuge when harassed 
by the* Mlechchhas, who “shook the yoke of servitude 
from the neck” of his country, with the Vdrdhitanu (Boar 
form) of the Self-Existent Being. Powerful emperors 
both in the north and the south recalled the feats of the 
Great Boar and the mightiest ruler of a dynasty that kept 
the Arabs at bay for centuries actually took the title of 
Adivardha or the Primeval Boar. The Boar Incarnation 
then symbolized the successful struggle of Indians against 
the devastating floods issuing from the regions outside 
their borders that threatened to overwhelm their country 
and civilisation in a common ruin. 
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The Rise of Magadha 

Saruamurddhdbhishiktdndmeshn rnurddhni jvalishyati 
prahhdharo’ yani sarveshdm jyotishdmiva bhdskarah 
enamdsddya rdjdnah samriddha-balavdhand 
vindiamupaydsyanti hlabhd iva pdvakam. 

—MahdbhdrataJ 

Section I. General Character of the Period 
C. 544 B. C. to 324 B. C. 

The most remarkable feature of‘the age that com¬ 
menced with the coronation of Bimbisara c. 545—44 B.C.,* 
and ended with the retirement of Alexander from India 
and the accession of Chandra Gupta Maurya (324 B.C.), 
is the rise of a New Monarchy in the Eastern part of the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent which is already heralded by 
a Brdhrnana passage cited above,^: 

"In this eastern quarter (prdchydm dUi), whatever 
kings there are of the eastern peoples, they are aliointed 
for supreme kingship (Sdmrdjya); ‘O supreme king (Samrdt) 
they style them when anointed.” 

The eastern peoples, prdchyas, are not enumerated 
in the same manner as those of the southern, the northern 
and the central regions. But it may be safely assumed that 
the name used in the Aitareya Brdhmaxia stands for the 
Prasii of the Graeco-Roman writers. The most famous 
nations of the east in the Brdhmaria-Upanishad period 
were the Ka^is, the Kosalas and the Videhas. But a new 
star w'as soon in the ascendant. Under the vigorous kings 
of the race of Bimbisara and Nanda Magadha played the 
same part in ancient Indian politics as Wessex did in pre- 


‘ 11. 19 10-11. 

* See below, Section VII 
» Pp. 156-7. 
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Norman England and Prussia in Hohenzollern Germany. 
Several circumstances contributed to the pre-eminence of 
the new aspirant for imperial power—its position of van¬ 
tage between the upper and lower parts of the vast riparian 
plain of Northern India, the possession of an almost un¬ 
assailable stronghold amidst live hills, and another at and 
near the confluence of several rivers, the arteries of com¬ 
merce and navigation in those days, a superbly rich and 
fruitful soil, and resources including a pow^erful elephant 
corps which greatly impressed the classical writers and 
writers in polity. 

But strategic position and material wealth cannot 
suffice to raise a nation to greatness. As Burke says, it is 
the quality and spirit of the people ‘that give all their life 
and efficacy to them’. As in several Atlantic lands, so in 
Magadha, we have a fusion of folks and cultures. Kikapas 
mixed here w'ith enterprising clans coming from upper 
India as Cells did with Latins and Teutons in Mediaeval 
France and some adjoining territories. It is not difficult 
to find out two strands in the cultural—no less than the 
racial—texture of the population. The same nation that 
produced relentless fighters and, exterminators of kings’ 
and clans like JarLsandha of epic legend, Ajata^atru, Maha- 
padma, Chandasoka (the ruthless conqueror of Kalihga) 
and perhaps Samudra Gupta, hearkened at the same time 
to the devout teachings of Madhyama PratibodhTputra, 
Varddhamana Mahavira, and Gautama Buddha, and played 
a conspicuous part in the propagation of a world religion 
as it did in the establishment of an empire embracing 
nearly the whole of India. The birth of Ajata^atru and 
the enlightenment of the Buddha took place in the same 
country and the same age, and they met in Rajagfriha as 
Charles V and Martin Luther did at Worms, The symbol 
of aggressive imperialism stood face to face with the prea¬ 
cher of piety and morality, leader of a movement that was 
destined to convulse a continent. The two ideologies did 
not long remain apart. They were harmonised and the 
magician who worked the miracle was Dharra- 5 ^ka who 
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combined in himself the imperial tradition of his forbears 
as well as the spiritual fervour of the sage of the ^akyas. 

A characteristic of the people of Magadha was an 
elasticity of social behaviour which was absent in the 
system which developed on the banks of the Sarasvati and 
the Drishadvatl. In their country Brahmanas could asso¬ 
ciate with Vralyas, the Rajanya could admit the Sudra girl 
to the harem, the Vaisya and even the Yavaiia could be 
promoted to gubernatorial office, hereditary rulers of aris¬ 
tocratic lineage could be expelled to make room for the 
offspring of a nagara-sobhhn, and the “royal throne of 
kings’’ was not beyond the reach of a barber. 

Magadhan rulers and chancellors like Vassakara (Var- 
shakara) and Kautilya, were not over-scrupulous in their 
methods. Tradition credits some of them with the use of 
Machiavellian diplomacy in disintegrating kingdoms and 
republics, and invention of engines of destruction which 
worked with deadly effect. But they had the sagacity to 
evolve an administrative system in which princes royal, 
ministers of state as w^ell as leading men of villages had 
their due .share. Foreign diplomats and pilgrims in the 
fourth century B.C., as well as the fifth and seventh cen¬ 
turies A. D, speak of their sense of justice, their ho.spitals, 
charitable institutions and public works. They believed 
in ceaseless endeavour with the object of realising the 
dream of a united JambudvTpa (Greater India) integrated 
by political as well as spiritual ties. In the Magadha 
bards, the rulers of Girivraja and Pataliputra had a body 
of devoted men who could rouse popular enthusiasm in a 
cause in which they believed. These singers and chro¬ 
niclers have left a legacy which is invaluable to the student 
of ancient history. 

The rise of Magadha synchronised with, and may have 
been a contributory cause of, an exodus of people from 
the Madhya-de^a to the outlying parts of India, notably 
the west and the south. The displacement of the Yadavas 
in antiquity is vouched for by epic tradition. It is well- 
known that the Vrishnis and cognate clans of D^rka in 
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Kathiawar and several peoples of the Deccan claimed Yadu 
lineage. It was in the period under review that the Far 
South of India comes definitely u'ithin the geographical 
horizon of the grammarians and foreign diplomats some 
of whom giaced the Durbar of Magadhan kings- Sapta- 
Sindhu had at last developed into Jarnhiidvipct. /Knd the 
time was not distant when a notable attempt would be 
made to impress the stamp of unity on it in the domain 
of culture and politics. 

In making their prowess felt throughout the vast sub¬ 
continent of India the great men of Magadha had at first 
to face three problems, viz., those presented by the re¬ 
publics mainly on their northern frontier, the monarchies 
that grew up on the Raptl, the Jumna and the Chambal 
and the foreign impact that made itself felt in the Punjab 
and Sind. We turn first to ihe republics. 

Section II. Reptbijc.s in ihf a(;f or Bimiusara 

It was Rhys Davids who first drew pointed attention 
to the survival, side by side with the monarchies, of a 
number of small aristocratic republics in the age of the 
Buddhft and of Bimbisara.* The most important amongst 
these states were the Vrijians of North Bihar and the 
Mallas of Kusinara (Ku^Inagara) and Pava. An account 
of both these peoples has already been given.* Among the 
smaller republics we find mention of the ^kyas of Kapila- 
vastu, the Koliyas of Devadaha and Ramagama, the Bhag- 
gas (Bhargas) of Sumsumam Hill, the Bulis of Allakappa, 
the KSlamas of Kesaputta, and the Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 

The iSakyas were settled in the territory bordered on 
the north by the Himalayas, on the east by the river 
Rohinl/ and on the west and south by the Rapt!,* Their 

Buddhist India, p. 1. 

^ Supra pp. ii8ff, is6ff. 

3 A tributary of the R 5 pti (Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 96). Cunningham (AGI, 
new ed. 476) identifies it with the Kobana. 

‘Rapson, Ancient India, p. 161: Oldenbei^, Buddha, pp. 95-96 
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capital, Kapilavastu, stood close to the western bank of 
the RohinT, some eight miles to the west of the famous 
Lumbinlvana,^ the place of the Buddha’s nativity, the site 
of which is marked by the Rummindel pillar of one of the 
greatest of his followers.** The city is possibly mentioned 
in the 'Firthaydtrd section of the Mahdbhdrut(d under the 
name of Kapildva(a. It was connected by roads with the 
capitals of the Kosalas and the Vrijikas, and through them 
with the other great cities of the age. The ^akyas had a 
town called Devadaha which they appear to have shared 
with their eastern neighbours, the Koliyas. They acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of the king of Kosala and, like him, 
claimed to belong to the solar (Aditya) race and Ikshvaku 
family. 

The Koliyas claim to have been cadets from the royal 
house of Benares. Tradition connects them with the cities 
of Rarnagama and Devadaha.* The river Rohini separated 
their capital from that of the ^akyas, and helped to irrigate 
the fields of both the clans.** “Once upon a time in the 
month of Jetthamiila when the crops began to flag and 
droop, the labourers from amongst both the peoples 
assembled together.” Then followed a scramble for water. 
Bloodshed was averted by the mediation of the Buddha.^ 
From the mutual recriminations in which they indulged, 
we learn that the ^akyas had the custom of marrying their 
own sisters. Cunningham places the Koliya country be¬ 
tween the Kohana and Aumi (Anoma) rivers. The Anoma 
seems to have formed the dividing line between the Koliyas 
on the one hand and the M alias and Moriyas on the other. 

The Bhaggas (Bhargas) are known to the Aitareya 


‘ AGl (new e<l.) 476 

> Kapilavastu someumes IdentlHed wiui I'lprawa in the north 01 the 
Basu district. 01 Tilaura Kot and neighbouring ruins in the Tarai about 10 
miles to the N.W. of PiprSwS (Smith, EHI, third ed., p. 159.) 
nil. 84. 31. 

* DPPN, I. 689!. The Koliya capital stood close to the eastern bank of 
the Rohini. 

‘ The KunSta JStaka (introductory portion). 

» DPPN, I 690, Cunn. AGI (new) 477: 491 ff. 
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Brdhr?iana' and the Ash^ddhyayJ of F’anini.® The former 
work refers to the Bhargayana prince Kairi^i Sutvan. In 
the latter half of the sixth century B.C., the Bhagga state 
was a dependency of the Vatsa kingdom; for we learn from 
the preface to the Dhoiiasdkha Jdtaka^ that prince Bodhi, 
the son of Udayana, king of the Vatsas, dwelt in Suriisu- 
maragiri and built a palace called Kokanadn. I'he Mahd- 
bhdrata and the Harivamki also testify to the close connec¬ 
tion between the Vatsas and the Bhargas (Bhaggas) and 
their proximity to the Nishadas. The testimony of the 
epic and the Apaddna seems to locate them in the Vindhyan 
region between the Jumna and the Son/ 

Regarding the Bulls and the Kalamas we know very 
little. The Dhamrnapada coinrncntaiy^ refers to the Buli 
territory as the kingdom of Allakappa, and says that it was 
only ten leagues in extent. From the story of its king’s 
intimate relationship with king Vethadlpaka it may be 
presumed that Allakappa lay not far from Vethadlpa, the 
home of a famous Brahmana in the early days of Buddhism, 
who made a cairn over the remains of the Buddha in his 
native land.® The Kalamas were the clan of the philo¬ 
sopher Alara, a teacher of Gautama before he attained to 
Sambcfdhi.'’ The name of their nigarna (town) Kesaputta, 
reminds us of the Kesins, a people mentioned in the 
Satapatha Brahmana* and probably also in the Ash^ddhydyi 
of Panini,* and connected with the Pahchalas and Dalbhyas 
who appear in the Rig-Veda,^" as settled on the banks of the 
Gomatl Kesaputta itself seems to have been annexed to 

‘ VIII. s8. 

IV i. Ill, 177 

3 No. 353. 

* Mbh., II. 30. 10-u; Hariv., 29. 73. DPI’N, II, 34',. .Sk/jia p. 133 

^ Harvard Oriental Senes, s8, p. 247. 

® Majumdar SSstri connects Vethadlpa with Kasita (AGI, 1924. 

Fleet in JRAS, 1906. p. 900 n; Hoey suggests that Vethadlpa is Bettiah in the 
Chainparan District of BihSr. 

7 Buddhacharita, XII. 2. 

« Ved. Ind., Vol. I, p. 186. 

»VI. 4. 165. 

«V. 61. 
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Rosala/ and no doubt acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
king of that powerful state. 

The Moriyas (Mauryas) were the same clan which 
gave Magadha its greatest dynasty." I'liey are sometimes 
spoken of as of Sakyan origin, but the evidence is IJte. 
Earlier evidence distinguishes between these two clans.'* 
rhe name is derived, according to one tradition, from 
//lora (mayura) or peacock. The place where they settled 
down is said to have always resounded with the cries of 
these birds. Pipphalivana, the Moriya capital, is appar¬ 
ently identical with the Nyagrodhavana or Banyan Grove, 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, where stood the famous 
Embers 'Tope.* Ea Hien tells us that the Tope lay four 
yojanas to the cast of the river Anoma, and twelve yojanas 
(probably some 54 miles) to the west of Kusinara.''* 

It will perhaps not be quite out of place to say here a 
few words about the internal organisation of the republics. 
Space, how'ever, forbids a detailed treatment of the subject. 
They fall mainly into two classes, viz., those that were 
constituted by the whole or a section of a single clan (kula) 
e.g; the ^akyas, the Koliyas, the Mallas of Kusinara, the 
Mallas of Pava etc., and those that comprised several clans 
like the Vrijis (Vajjis) and the Yadavas. The distinguish¬ 
ing feature of a state of this type is the absence of one 
single hereditary monarch who exercised full control over 
it. The Basileus, if he survived at all, must have done so 
as a mere magistracy or as a dignified part of the constitu- 


' The Ahgultara (P. T. S., I, 188; Niplu, III. 65). 

2 “Tlien did the Brahmana Canakka anoint a glorious youth, known by 
ihe name Candagutia, as king over all Jambudipa, born of a noble clan, the 
Moriyas.” Geiger, Mahavamsa, p. 27; DPPN, II. 673. 

3 Mahdpannibbana Sutta. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist Huttos, p. 135: Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 
23-24; Cunningham, AGI., new ed., pp. 491!, 49t)f. 

^ AGI (new) 491, Legge, Fa Hien, p. 79; Watters, 1 , 141; cf. JRAS., 1903, 
As Kasia (KusinSra, Kuflnagara) lay 35 miles to the east of Gorakhpur {AGI, 
493), the Moriyan city could not have been sitbated very far from the last- 
mentioned town. The Moriyas seem also to have been close neighbours of 
the Koliyas beyond the AnomS and the Mallas of AnupiyS on tfie banks of 
that river. 
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tion.' The efficient part comprised a president (chief, 
ganapati, ganajyeshtha, ganardja^ saihgha?nukhya) and a 
council of archons taken from the ruling class. Such a 
president was Chetaka of Vai^alT and Akouphis of Nysa in 
later times, the terrestrial counterpart of Indra, in his 
capacity as the Jyeshtha of the Marud gana^ According 
to a Jaina tradition the number of members of the supreme 
executive in charge of foreign and military affairs was in 
some states nine.^ There were functionaries like upardjds 
and sendpntis who exercised judicial and military func¬ 
tions. All these Elders possibly answer to the Mahallakas 
of Pali texts and Mahallarns of tlie ]'dyn Purdya,^ whom 
it was the duty of the citizens to respect and support. 

Some of the clans possibly had an elaborate system of 
judicial procedure* with a gradation of officers. Others, 
notably the Koliyas, had a police force w’hich earned 
notoriety for extortion and violence.^ Reverence for 
tradition, especially for traditional religion with its shrines 
and ministers, was a feature that recalls the part that ances 
tral religion played in ancient Babylonia and modern 
Nippon. 

Perhaps the most important institution of the free 
republics was the Pnri^hd, the popular assembly, where 
young and old held frequent meetings, made their deci¬ 
sions and carried them out in concord. Kettledrums'' were 
used by an officer (styled sahhdpdla in the epic) to bring 
the people to the Mote Hall, called SantMgdra in the Pali 
texts. The procedure is perhaps analogous to that followed 
in the Kuru-Panchala assembly mentioned in the Jaimi- 
mya Upanishad Brdhmana, in a palaver in isakra’s heaven 

' Cf. the case of Ugrasena among the Yadavas. 

^ Rig-veda, I. 23. 8; cf. II. 23. i. 

»Nava Mallal, Nava Uchchhai etc. supra p. 125 In Nysa the governing 
body consisted of 300 members. The number of "leading men of cities and 
provinces’* entrust^ by the Kshiidrakas with power to conclude a treaty is 
not definitely stated. 

* Vayu. 96. 35. ' 

6DPPN, I. 690. 

9 Kindred Sayings, II. 178 (reference to kettledrum of the DasSrhas; cf. 
Mbh., I. S20. 11. 
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described in the Mahdgovinda Sutlanta, or in* formal 
gatherings of the Chapters of the Buddhist Order referred 
to in the Vinaya texts. Members “are seated in a specified 
order. After the president has laid the proposed business 
before the assembly, others speak upon it. and recorders 
take charge of the unanimous decision arrived at.”' If 
there is any disputation (saimidda) the matter is referred 
to a committee of arbitrators. It is possible that technical 
expressions like dsana-prajhapaka (seat-betokener), natti 
(jnapti, motion), iaidkd-gdhdpaka (ballot-collector), gana- 
puraka (whip), ubbdhikd (referendum) found in the Rules 
of the Order, were adopted from those in use in the 
assemblies of the free tribes or clans. 

Section III. The Minor Principalities 
AND THE Great Monarchies 

An important feature of Indian history throughout 
the ages is the presence of numerous petty Rdjds holding 
their courts either in some forest region, mountain fast¬ 
ness, or desert tract away from the main currents of poli¬ 
tical life, or in a riparian or maritime district, each 
separated from his neighbour by a range of hills, a stream, 
a forest or an expanse of .sandy waste. It is impossible to 
enumerate all such tiny .states that flourished and decayed 
in the days of Bimbisara. But a few deserve notice. 
Among these were Gandhara ruled by Paushkamsarin or 
Pukkusati, a remote predecessor of Ambhi, Madra gov¬ 
erned by the father of Khema, a queen of Bimbisara, 
Roruka (in SauvTra or the Lower Indus Valley) under the 
domination of Rudrayana,'* ^urasena ruled by Avantiputta 
(either a successor of, or identical with, Subahu), and 
Anga under the sway of Dridhavarman and Brahmadatta. 

It is difficult to say anything about the ethnic affilia¬ 
tion of these rulers- The form of the names indicates 

1 Jaim. up. Br., III. 7. 65. Cam^ 7 . Hist. Ind., I. 176; c£., Carm. Lee., 1918, 
UJotf. 

* Divyavad&na, p. 545. 
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that they were either Aryans themselves or had come under 
the influence of Aryan culture. But there were certain 
principalities which were definitely styled Nishada in 
the epic, and Alavaka (forest-folk of Yaksha-infested land) 
in the Pali texts and were doubtless of non-Aryan origin. 

One of these, the realm of Alavaka ’ demands some 
notice as the relic of a past that was fast disappearing. 

V This little state was situated near the Ganges and was pro- 
f)ably identical with the Chanchu territory visited by 
Yuan Chwang (Hiuen Tsang). Cunningham and Smith 
identify it with the Gha/.ipiir region.^ The name is 
derived from the capital AlavP (Sanskrit /IfnvJ, cf. Atavika) 
or Alabhiya* whicli stood close to a large forest that doubt¬ 
less suggested the particular nomenclature.^ In the Ahhi- 
dhdnappadipikd AiavT hnds a place in a list of twenty 
famous cities: BaranasI, Savatthl, Vesall, Mithila, Alavl, 
Kosambhl, Ujjenl. Takkasila, Champa, Sagala, Suihsu- 
maragira, Rajagaha, Kapilavatthu, Saketa, Indapatta, 
Ukkattha,'’ Pataliputtaka, Jettuttara,’ Saihkassa* and 
Kusinara. The ChnUcwaggn^ mentions the Aggalave shrine 
at Alavl which the Buddha honoured by his visits, as it 
lay on the way between the capitals of Kosala and Magadha. 
In the. Uvdsaga-dasdo the king of Alabhiya is named 
Jiyasattu (]ita-satru, conqueror of enemies). But Jiyasattu 
seems to have been a common designation of kings“ like 

■ Suita NipSta, S. B. E.. X, II. S9-30. 

* Watters, Euan Chwang, II, pp. t>i, 3.J0. 

* Sutta Nipata The Book of the Kindred Sayingi, Vol I, p 273 

‘ Vvasaga-dasao, 11, p. 103; Appendix, pp 51-53. 

* Cf. The Book of the Kindred Sayings, Vol. I, p. 160 Ilic derivation of 
the name of the country from afavt was suggested by Hoemle who also pointed 
out the reference in the .IhhtdhanapfHidtpikd. Cf. also the references to forest 
[>eopIes and kingdoms in the inscriptions of Aiioka and Samudra Gupta. 

® A town in the Kingdom of Kosala (Dialogues of the Buddha, I, io8t 

’ Near Chitor (N. L. Dey). 

> Sanskrit S 3 iikaiya or KapitthikS which is identified by Cunningham with 
Sankisa on the Ikshumatl river, in the Farukhabad District, U. P. (Cunn, 
AGI, new cd., pp. 432!, 706), 

* VI. 17; cf, also Gradual Sayings, IV. 147; DPPN, I. 295. 

Cf. Amitrandm Hants of the AH. Br. The Essay on GunSdhva (189.1 
mentions Hatthilavaka as the king of AlavT. 
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the epithet Devdnampiya of a later age.' The name is 
given also to the rulers of Savatthi Kampilla, Mithila, 
Champa Vaniyagama, BaranasI and Polasapura, who were 
all contemporaries of MahavTra." Buddhist writers refer 
to other “Yakkha’’ principalities besides Alavaka.^ 

The most important factors in the political history of 
the period were, however, neither the republics nor the 
forest principalities but the four Great Kingdoms of 
Kosala, Vatsa, Avanti and Magadha. 

In Kosala king Mahakosala had been succeeded by his 
son Pasenadi or Prasenajit. As already stated, the Kosalan 
monarchy had spread its tentacles over a vast area extend¬ 
ing perhaps from the Gumtr to the Little Gandak and from 
the Nepalese Tarai to the Ganges, possibly even to the 
eastern part of the Kaimur range. T counted amongst 
its vassals several rajas* including, doubtless, the rulers of 
the Kasis, the ^akyas and the Kalamas. Among its officials 
were two Mallas, Bandhula and his nephew Dlrgha Chara- 
yana,^ who must have helped their sovereign to secure 
influence in the tiny state beyond the Little Gandak from 
which they came. “Nine Nfallakis” appear as allies of the 
rulers of Kasi-Kosala in Jaina texts. Friendship with the 
“Visalika LichchhavT” and with Seniya Bimbisara," the 
master of Magadha, must have favoured peaceful penetra¬ 
tion in the east and left the king free to organise his king¬ 
dom and dealing drastically with robbers and savages who 


1 In Babylon, however, the style “favourite of the gods” is found as early 
as the age of Hammurabi (Camb. And Hitt., I, p. 511; /. C., April-June, 1946, 
p. 241). 

* C/. Hoernle, Uvasaga-dasSo, II, pp. 6, 64, lOO, 103, 106, 118, 166. In 
the Atya Marijuirt Mula Kalpa (ed. G. Sdstri, p. 645), a king of Gauda is styled 
“Jitaiatru”. It is aljsurd to suggest, as does Hoernle (p. 103 n), that Jiyasattfl, 
Prasenajit and Chedaga were identical. Cf. Indian Culture, II, 806. 

s Cf. Sutta Nipata, S.B.E., Vol. X, ii, p. 45. 

* For the idcntiliration of the RSjSs, see Part I ante, 155!. 

^ Majjhima N., II, p. 118. He is probably identical with the person of 
that name mentioned in the KaupUya Arthai&stra and inscriptions (nJtivijUa- 
Chdrdyanah, Ep. Ind., III. 210) as a writer on polity, and by Vstsylyana as 
an authority on Erotics. 

* Majjhima N., II, p. 101. 
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menaced llic road from Saketa Lo SavatLlu, and inlerteretl 
witJi the" peaceful life of the monks.‘ 

The character of such a man, one of the leading 
figures of the age, who had received his educalion at 
Taxila, and became a friend of the Buddha, deserves study 
and we have an admirable exposition by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
“He is shown combining like so many of his class all the 
^vorld over, a proneness to affairs of sex with the virlues 
and affection of good ‘family man’, indulgence at the table 
with an ecpially nattiral wish to keep in good physical form, 
a sense of honour and honesty, shown in his disgust at legal 
cheating, with a greed for acejuiring wealth and wai indem¬ 
nities, and a fu.ssinc.ss over lost jiropeiiy, a magnanimity 
towiH'ds a concjiicred foe with a callousness over sacrificial 
slaughter and the pynishment of criminals, (ihaiactcristic 
also are both his superstitious nervousness over the sinister 
significance of dreams due, in reality, to disordered afipe- 
tites, and also his shrewd politic care to be on good terms 
with all religious orders, ^vhethcr he had testimonials to 
their genuineness or nc^t.”' 

The family life of the king had its bearing on affairs 
of the state. He maniecl a Magadhan [nincess which fact 
must have cemented his friendshij) rvith Binibisara, who 
got a Kosalan wife in return. Another queen of Pasenadi 
(Prasenajit) was the famous Va.sabhakkhatti\a, daughter 
of Mahanaman, the Jsakyan, by a slave gith' The issues 
of this marriage were a son, Vicluclabha (Viduratha), who 
rose to be his father’s sendpali (generaiy and after¬ 
wards his successor,'' and a daughter Vajira or Vajiri 

1 Mahavagga, SBE, XIH,- pp. M 2 t>, atii. .\iiion-- the iiiaraiulcis was the 
notorious Anguliniata. 

^ Sage and lung m Kosala-Saihyiitla. Bhandaikar C.omiueiiunalioii Voluiiu', 
P- >34- 

3DPPN, II. 171: 857. 

* Eor the ctiiploynictil <►( piiiiies as Si‘na[)ali. see KautiK.i (Mvsoic 
edition), 1919, p. 34: cf. 34(\ 

5 Vi^Qdabha's name is generally omitted in Piiraiiic inanuscript.s. The 
Pili^u, however, mention a king named Suratha. Pargitci points out 
(B. K. A., u, n 63) that one manuscript of the Vtshnu Pmana gives the name 
VidUiatha instead of Suratha, But that prince is represented as the great- 
grandson of Prasenajit. Similarly, the Puranas repre-sent Udayin as the grand- 


p.p. isg—1» 
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RuiiiciiT' wiio became tlic cjuccti of Ajalu.satui, die successor 
of Binibisara on die I hi one of Magadha. The careers of 
die })riiice and ihe princess are bound up widi memorable 
eveiiLs, VI7.., the war of the Kosalan king widi Ajatasatru, 
die loss of his diioiie as a result of his son's revolt, and the 
tcriible vengeance that die lattei wic'aked on the Sakyas 
for sending the ollspring of a slave woman to the Kosalan 
haiem to become the mother of the prince. 

'VAdicn the Magadhan war brought disaster to the 
king’s arms he married Mallika, daughtei of the chief of 
gailand-makers, who sweetened his clays till her death, 
and made herself famous by hei benefactions. Among 
these was a garden, the Mallikarama, which was set apart 
for religious discussion * She leaned towards the Buddha 
and his oidei, though het husband^ wdth great insight, 
extended his patronage to Brahmanas as tvcll.' Mallika 
and Stimana, the king s sister,* remind one of Kaiuvaki and 
RajyasiT, famous for their charity and interest in Buddhist 
teaching in the clays of Asoka and Ilaisha respectively. 

The internal organisation of the kingdom of Kosala 
presents some interesting features. There was a body of 
ministers at the centre, but they had little control over the 
king’s wdiims. Those specifically mentioned by tradition 
were Mrigadhara,’ Ugga, Siri-Vaclciha, Kala and Junha. 
T he generals inc luded the Ciown Prince and some Malla 
chiefs. Police duties on roads were performed by soldiers. 
Portions of the royal domain were granted to Brahmanas 
like Pokkhara.sadl, with power over them as if they were 
kings. The weakness of the system soon became apparent. 


son ot Ajalasaiiu I lusc iiiMamos oinphasirc llio need lor a tnlical hamlling 
ol tlic J’urarnc lists. 

I Maijliima, II, p. no. 

- DPl’N, 11 . A iiioie tanioiis place, Jetavmia, is .said to derive lU 

name tioni a son of I'lasenajil. 

•* Dtaloguci of the Buddha, 1 , jip. loS, ii88. Voi Pa.senadi’s bcnctac- 
lions to die Iluddlia and his iollowcrs see Gagga Jalaka, No. 155. For pre- 
paiations for a gieat sac:dice, see Kindicd Sayings, I. 10a. 

iDPPN, II, 168 ff, 17a, 1345. 

3 Hoeriilc, Uvdsaga-dasdo, II, Appendix, p. 56. DPPN, I? 33a, 57a, gtio; 
11. 1146, 
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and led to the downfall of the kino, iVIiniMca?,, wiu» 
were lavish in their charily, were prefeircd to those an ho 
ap})ioved of a more economical policN, and one of the 

favourites is said to have aciuallA been alloAved to rule 

1 

over the kingdom foi seven days The laige ])owers 
granted to Bidhmana donees must have pioinoied cenlii- 
fugal tendencies, while the inlidehiN ol some of ihe 
oenerals including the (aoNsii Prime, and the cruel treat- 
mfent by the latter, when he became king, ol va.vsal clans¬ 
men contributed to the eventual downlall o( the monaicliN. 

In the Vatsa kingdom which, probabU at this time, 
extended along the souiheni fionliei of Kosala, king 
isataurka Paianlapa was succeedecl by his son UdaAana 
who livals ^rT Raniachancha, Nala and the Panclavas in 
being the hero of niajiy romantic legends.' I’he commen¬ 
tary on the Dlunnnidpdda gives the stor) ol the way in 
which Vasuladatta or Vasavadatta, the claughlci of Pia- 
dycjta, king of Avanli, became his cjuec'it. It also mentions 
Lavo other consoits of the Vatsa king, vr. . iVlrigandiya,' 
daughter of a Kuru Brahmana, and Samavati, the adopted 
child of the treasurer (diosaka The i\Iilinddpdnlto leleis 
to a peasant woman named Cioprda-maia who also became 
his wife.I The Svapna-Vdsavadiilia atiribuled to Bhiisa, 
and some other VNCirks, mention anothei cjueen named 
Padmavatl Avho is repiesented as sister tc) king Dat.saka of 
Magadha. The Priyadarsikd speaks of Udasaiui’s martiage 
with Aranyaka, the daughter of Driclhavaiman. king of 
Ahga ITe tells the stcJiy ol the love of the 

king of Vasta and of Sagarika, an attendant ol his chief 
queen Vasavadatta. Stories about IJclayana were widely 
current in Avanti in the time of Kalickisa as avc leain 


I For a detailed account of the lc>>eiid.s, see "tssay on (lunadhya and I he 
lij[ihatkathd,‘' by I’rof. Fdlix Lacole, iiansKued by Row A. M lal)aul. ‘'ce 
also Annah of the Bhandarkar Institute, iyao-21: Ounc, “Btadyidn, Udayniie, 
and Sretiika -A Jaina Legend”; J. .Sen, "The Riddle of the Pnidyoia Dynasty 
(I. H. Q., 1930, pp. 678-700); Nantnan, Jackson and Ogden, Ptiyadariika 
Ixii If,; Aiyangar Com. Vol., 352 ff: Malalasckera, DPPN, I. 379-80; II, 31G, 859. 
* €f. Anupaina. DivyEvadana, 36. 

3 IV. 8. 25; DPPN, I. 379-80. 
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from tlic Meghaduld : “prapy-Axuintim Uduyaud-kiithd- 

Iwvidfi-gK'iiiKnn iddlidu.” I hc Jdlakas throw .some side¬ 
light on the character of this king. In the preface to the 
Mdta/iga Jdtnka it is related that in a fit of drunken rage 
he had Pindola Bharadvaja toiturcd l)y having a <ie.sL of 
ant.s tied to him. riie Knlkd saut-sdmra of Somadeva, 
a writer of the eleventh century A.I)., contains a long 
account of IJdayana’s Digvijayad Idle Pnyadarsikd pf 
Sri' Harsha'- speaks of the king’s \ictoiy over tlie lord df 
Kalihga, and the restoration of his father-in-law Dridha- 
varman to the tlirone of Ahga. It is diffunlt to di.sentangle 
the kernel of histotical truth from the husk of jjojmlar 
fables. It seems that Uda^ana was a great king who leally 
made .some (on(|ue.st,s, and contracted matritnonial alliances 
\\'ith the royal houses of .Avanti, ^Vhga and Magadha. 
But his career was meteoric. Me left tio worthy successor. 
Bodhi, his son by the chief (jueen, pieferred a cjuiet life 
amidst the sylvan surremndings of Suihsumaragiri to the 
troubles of imperial adventure. The kingdom, ha!a.s.sed 
by vaiious wars, was at last overcome by its ambitious 
neighbour on the south-west, viz., Avanti, and was gov¬ 
erned by a prijue of the royal line of Ujjain.’ 

The throne of Avanti in the days of .Udayana, 
occupied by Chancla Pradyota Mahasena whose daughter, 
Vasavaclatta, became the chief cjueeti of the lord of the 
Vatsas. Regarding the character of Pradyota the Maltd- 
vagga says that lie was cruel.^ I'he Purdnas observe that 
he was “nayaxmrjda’', i e.., destitute of good policy and add 
that “he will indeed have the neighbouring kings subject 
to him— sa -vai pramta-sdmaiilah'’. He had at one time 
made the Vatsa king a captive and had a clo.se relation on 

1 Ta^vney's Traii^talion, Vol. I, pp. 148 Jf, 

^ A< t IV. 

■* Cf. sLory ol Maniprablia from Avaiyaka-KalMnakan. Jacobi, Patiii.shla- 
j)arvan, and cd. xii, Tawncy, Kat)ia-sarit-mgara, II. p. 484. Adording to the 
.‘Ivaiyaka-Kaibamka IV, reproduced by Bhadre^vara iu his KahSvali, Mani- 
prabha, great-grandson of Ih-adyola, ruled at Kau^rabT, while his brotlier 
Avanliscna exercised sway at Ujjain (Avanti). 

*S.B.E., XVII, p. 187. 
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the throne of Mathura. The terror that he struck among 
his neighbours is apparent from a statement of the 
Mnjjhirnn Nikdya' th;i| Ajalasatru, son of Bimbisara, 
fortified Rajagriha because he was afraid of an invasion 
of his territories by Prad)oia. He also waged war on 
Ihishkarasarin, the king of Taxila.- 

Section IV. Magadha Crescent—Bimbisara 

Acfording to [aina legend Pradyota went fortli to 
attack Rajagriha even during the lifetime of liimbisara.' 
The last-mentioned prince, the real founder of Magadhan 
nnjx'nnl jjower in the historic jieriod, was the son of a petty 
chief of South Bihar, whose very name seems to have been 
forgotten. Tradiiioy tried to fill the iaciina po.ssibly by 
an imaginary nometiclatiire.' An eaily authority des- 
crilies the family to which the prince belonged as the 
Harynfika-kula. As we liave alieady seen,' thetc is no 
reason to discatd this evitlence in favour of the later 
tradition of the Puyiiiuis. Young Bimbisara, who also 
bore the name or epithet of Seniya (Sienika), is said to 
have been anointed king by his own father wlien he was 
only fifteen years old." The momentous event cannot 
fail to recall a solemn cetemony that took place some 
nine hundred years later ivhen anotht'r king of Magadha 
clasjied his favourite son in arms in the piesence of the 
princes royal and ministers, in council assembled, and 
exclaimed, “Protect the entire land ’. 

The new ruler had a clear perception of the political 

j HI. 7. 

- Pr.iclyola was luisucccssfiil in fins wai and was ordy sascat from disasua 
liy Ihc ontl)ro,ak of hostdilics trclwccn l‘nslikaiasririn and (l»c I’andavas (Eivriv 
on (itniddhya, lyfi). 

® He was foiled by tlm running of Piincc Abhaya (Annals of Ihr Ilhan- 
(Utrhar InsHUite, 1920-ai, 3 ; <'f. DPPN, I. 128)- 

Among tlie names given l)V various lair wUieis we find (be followinf>, 
Bhatiyo (Bhattiya. Bodbisa), Maluapadma, ITnnajii. Kshemajit. Kslieitoja m 
K.sherrauja. 

•s Supra, p. 11511. 

«MahSmniia (Geiger’s trans.), p. is 
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situation of his time. I’hc military power of the Vriji 
Confederation was growing in the North. Aggiessivc 
monarchies under aml)itious rulers were following a policy 
of expansion from their bases in SiTivastT, and Ujjain. d’he 
cruel and unscrupulous ruler of the last-mentioned city 
engaged in hostilities \\'irli Piishkarasai in of Taxila. T he 
king of Taxila harassed by numerous enemies including 
(he mysterious Pajidavas who are knowji to have been iv 
possession of Sakala (in the Punjab) in the days of Ptolemy, 
turned to the king of Magadha for help. T hough ready 
to oblige his (Tandhfirian friend b\' receiving an embassy 
Bimbisara, who had to licjuidatc the long-standing feud 
with his eastern neighbour across the C'.ham]):!, evas in no 
mood to alienate Pradvota or any of the other miliiaty 
chiefs of the age. . 

When the king of Avanti was sullering from jaundice 
he sent the j)hysician fTvaka. He also j)ursued a policy of 
dynastic marriages like the Haj)sbtirgs and Bourbons of 
Europe atid contracted alliances with the ruling fatriilies of 
Madra,’ Kosala" and \^'iisalT. T hese measures were of great 
importance. T hey not only appeased the most formidable 
militarists of the age, but eventually jjaved the way fot 
the (Expansion of the kingdom both westward and north 
ward. Bimbisara’s Kosalan wife brought a Kasi village 
j)roducing a reventic of a huudred thousand feat bath and 
perfume money.” The Vaisalian connection produced 
momentous consequences in the next reign. 


’ Khnna, tlu' priiKCss of Siikala (Macira) is said to liave liotn ilic diicf 
ronsort of Himbisrua. Was she connected with the I’andavas who are foiirut 
in Sakata as late as ilie aoe of Ptolemy? 

2 Ar<ordin<r to tlie DJiftmmafyndn Coninicntaiy (Harvaid, 2 C), do: i^o, aarp 
Itinihisara and Pasenadi weie connenod bv marriage, eacli tiaving married a 
sister ot tlie other. 

■' Jattilin, Nos asjq, aSt), 492. According to the Thu.ia Jataha 311(1 

ilic Milshtlin Jalaka (sVS) Kcxsalan princess was the mother of Ajatasatrii. 
I'lic picface to llie JStnkas says, “At the lime of hi.s (AjStaiatru’s) ronception 
(here aiose in his mother, tlie daughter of the king of Kosala, a chronic 
longing to drink blood from the right knee of king BimbisSra’’. In the 
Snniyuktd Ntkdya {Rook of Kindred Sayings, 110) Pasenadi*’ of Kosala calls 
Afttfasdlru his nephew. In Vol. I, page of the Book of the Kindred 
Sayings, liowevet, Madda (Madr 5 ) appears as the name of Ajata^airu’s mother. 
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The shrewd policy of Binibisara enabled him lo devote 
his undivided attention to the struggle witlt Anga which 
he annexed after defeating Brahmadatta.' Tlie annexa¬ 
tion of Ahga by Bimbisara is proved by the evidence of 
the MaJmvaggn- and that of tlie ^otuidaiuht Sulla ol the 
Digha Nikdya in which it is stated that the revenues of tlie 


town of Champa have been Itesiowed by Kitig Binibisara 
on the Brahmana Jsonadanda. We leaiii trom faina 
sources tliat Ahga was governed as a separate province 
under the Afagadhan Caovrn Prince with Clianijia as its 
capital.'* The king himself resided in Rii jagi iha-Cdi iviaja.'* 
Thus by war and policy Binibisara added Ahga and a jiart 
of Kasi to the Magadhan dominions, and launched 
Magadha to that career of (oiK|uest and aggrandisement 
which only ended when Asoka sheathed his sword after the 
conquest of Kalihga. We leain from the Mahdvagga that 
Bimbisara’s dominions embraced 80,000’ lownsliips 

The victories of Bimbisara’s reign were jirobably 
due in large measure to the vigour and efficieticv of his 
administration. He exercised a rigid (ontrol over his 
High Officers,'’ dismissing those who advised him hadb 


A Tibetan wulci lalts her \'nsavT (DPPN, I ‘’,1' the f.tiii.i unit'll repre 
sent Chetlana, (tangiUei of Chciaka of \'.iisrili .is llie nioihei of Knnika- 
\|atasatin. Tlie rati .Ajalasatni VedolniiiiUa (V.inleliVpntra), / /■ . son 

of the Videhan piiniess f in's is taken (o (onlinii llie (ama liadition because 
Vai'tal! was in X'ldeha. Rnddliaghoslia, howetei. lesohes "VedeJu” intti 
Veda-iha. Vrdeua thoti 01 mtelleclnal effort (BKS, Vol 1 , icxpil aiul sceiiis to 
suggest that “Vedelnpulln” simpl\ means 'Son tit ihe a<complistied piinrcss” 
We should morcovei rerncmbci (hat (he Kosalan monarc li Paia Adiaia, had 
the epitiu'l Vnidrliu .met (he name KtiiiOilvii was a))plLCtl in se\eial Kasi 
princesses in ttie epic. Tlie ap])ellalion C'aulehfjnitia, iheieloie, does noi 
necessarily disprove the Kosalan paieiuage ol (he mother of Aj.nasatni 
According to one authoiiiy “Chela" (C.hellanri'i teas sivhxl ‘Vaidelii .is sin 
was brought from Videhn ' (.AfU, II ao) 

1 fASB, i()i4, p. 321. 

2 SBE, XVII, p. I. 

3 Herachandra, the anihor of (he Pausistofuiwou \'II 22. <f. also die- 
Rhngovatl Siitrii and the \ira\njmll Silha (t^d- W.iiien, p 'p King (iccycl) Kimiv.i 
son of King Seniya bv ChellanadesT, iiiled m ( h.impa na^aiT in 
Bharatavarsha, which is in Janibudvfpa. 

4 Sutta NipSta, SBE, X, ii, 67. 

* Apparently a stock number. 

» ChuUavagga of (he Vinuyapitaha, VII 3 r, See also Pnirtvct t, 73; 7 tf 
307, *40. 
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and rewarding those whose advice he approved of. The 
result of the ‘purge’ was the emergence of the type of 
official represented by Vassakara and SunTtha. The High 
Officers (Rdjabhntn) were divided into several classes, xnz., 

(1) Sabbatlhaka (the officer in charge of general affairs), 

(2) Send-ndyaka Mahdmallas (generals), and {‘^) Vohdrika 
Atahdmafta.s (judges).' The Viaaya texts afford us a 
glimpse of the activities of these Mahdmdtras, and the 
rough and ready justice meted out to criminals. Tint's 
we have reference not only to imprisonment in jails 
[kdrd), but also to punishment by .scourging (kasd), brand¬ 
ing, beheading, tearing out the tongue, breaking ribs, etc. 
There seems to have been a fourth class of mahdmdtras 
who were responsible like the village .syndic and headmen 
(grdrnabhojaka or gnlninkuta) for the levy of the tithe on 
jmoduce.' 

In provincial administration a considerable degree of 
autonomy was allowed. We hear not only of a sub-king 
at Champa, but of mdudaltka rdjds' correspoiiditig perhaps 
to the earls and counts of mediaeval European ])olity. But 
Bimbi.sara, like William the Conqueror, .sought to check 
the centrifugal tendencies of the system by a great gemote 
of village headmen (grdmikas) who are .said to have 
assembled from the 80,000 townships of the realm. 

Measures were taken for the improvement of com¬ 
munications and the foundation of a new royal residence. 
Yiian Chwang (Hiuen T.sang) refers to Bimbisara’s road 
and causeway, and says that when Kusagrapura (old 
Rajagriha) was afflicted by fires, the king went to the 
cemetery and built a new city. Fa Hien, however, gives 
the credit for the foundation of New Rajagriha to Ajata- 
.satru. The patronage of jTvaka .shows that medical 
arrangements were not neglected. 

In one re.spect Bimbisara was unfortunate. Like 


• Another jiidirial officer mentioned in Pali texts {Kindred Sayings, H. 
17a) is (lie Vinichibay-Umacluha. 

2 Cainh. Hist., I. 199, 

3 DPPN, It. 898. 
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Prasenajit he was possibly the victim of the malevolence 
of the Crown Prince whom he had appointed to the 
vice-royalty of Champa,' and had perhaps even admitted 
to royalty, following the precedent of his own father." 
The ungrateful son, who is variously called Ajata.satru, 
Kunika and Asokachanda' is said to have put his fatlu'i 
to death. The crime seriously affected the relations of 
Magadha with Kosala. Dr. Smith regaids the story ol 
'1'lie murder as ‘the product of odnim and 

shows excessive scepticism in regard to the evidence of the 
Pali canon and chronicles. But the general credibility 
of these works has been maintained by scholars like Rhys 
Davids and Geiger whose conclusions seem to be confirmed 
flirectly or indirectly by the testimony of independent 
classical and Jaina .writers.^ 

SECTtON V. MAGADUA MILITANT -KcNIKA-AIVTA^ATRU 

Whatet’cr may have been the mode by whicli he 
acquired the throne, Kiinika-Ajata.satin proved to be an 
energetic ruler. The defences of the realm tvere stieng- 
thened by fortifications at Rajagriha and the foundation 
of a new stronghold at Pauiligrama near the junction of 
the .“^on and. the Ganges. Like Frederick 11 of Prussia he 
carried out the jiolicy of a father with whom his relations 
were by no means cordial. His reign was the highwatcr 


* Bhagax'all Siilrn, A'lrnyilrmli Sillrd, Par IV. i-r|; Vf 22 .mil 
the Knthako.ia, p. 178. 

2 ('■huUmtagga, VII. 3. 5. Riinhisara seems 10 have soiighi the .assislanrc 
of other sons, too, in the woik of governmont. One of (he.se, Ahh.'ua (son 
of PadinavatT of Ujjam or of Nanda helped his faihei to foil the maihiiiations 
of Pradyota. Other children, recorded by tradition were Viiiiala Kond.inha by 
Ambapali. Ilalla and Vehalla by Ghcliana, Kal.a, Silav.1t, Jayasena and a gnl 
Chundl by other wives. 

^ Kathakoia. The Aupapatin sfilra styles him Drvaniipiyn (JA, 1881, 108) 
a title possibly identical with Devammpiya of inscriirtinns of ilie thiid 
century B.C. 

< Cf. the Jaina attempt to whifcwa.sh Kiinika from the stain of intentional 
parricide (Jaaibi referring to the Nirnyavoli sntrn in his Knlpa Sulrn ol 
BhadravShu, 1879, p. s'). 
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mark of the power of the Haryahka dynasty He not only 
humbled Kosala and permanently annexed Ka.^i, or a part 
of it, hut also absorbed the state of VaisalT. The tradi¬ 
tional account of Ins duel with Kocala is given in Buddhist 
texts.' It is said that when Ajatasatru murdered Bimbi- ' 
Sara, his father, the queen Kosala Devi died of love for 
him. F.ven after her death the Magadhan King continued 
to enjoy the revenues of the Kft.si village wTich had beeiy,- 
given to the lady for bath money. Rut Prasenajit, the 
sovereign of Kosala, determined that no parricide should 
have a village which was his by right of inheritance. War 
followed, .sometimes the Kosalan monarch got the best of 
it, and sometimes the rival king. On one occasion Pra¬ 
senajit fled away in defeat to his capital .Sravastl; on 
another occasion he took Ajata.satru prisoner but spared 
his life as he was his nephew. He confiscated the army of 
the captive prince but .sought to appease him by the offer 
of the hands of his daughter Vajira. The princess was 
di.smis.sed trith the Ka.si village in (juestion, for her bath 
money. Her father could not enjoy the fruits of peace for 
more than three years.^ During his absence in a country 
town, Dlgha Charavana, the Commander-in-Chief, rai.sed 
prince Vidfulabha to the throne.'' The ex-king set out for 
Rajagriha, resolved to take Ajata.satru with him and 
captinc \h'diidabha. Rut he died from expo,sure outside 
the gates of (he Magadhan metropolis. 

The traditional account of the war with VaiSali is 
preserved in part by Jaina writers. King Seniya Rim- 
bi.sara is said to have given his famous elephant Srynnagn 
(Serhanakn, the sprinkler), together with a large necklace 
of eighteen strings of jewels, to his younger sons Halla 
and Vehalla born from his wife Clhellana, the daughter of 
Raja Chetaka of Vai.sall. His eldest son Kuniya (Ajata- 


' / 7 /r Book of thf Ktndred Sayttigs, I. pp ifi^-iio. The Sariiyutta 
Nikdva and the Hnrilamata. Vaddhaki-Sukam, Kttmmd Sapin(jla Tachchha 
Sriknia and the Bhaddatala jStakas. 

•>DPPN, It. 173. 

•* Bhaddaialtt Jdtaka 
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sarru), after usurping his father’s throne, on the instigation 
of his wife Paiimaval (Paclinavatl'),' demanded from his 
younger brothers the return of both gifts. On the latter 
refusing to give them up and flying witli them to tlteir 
grandfather Cheutka in Vai.salT, Kuni\a, havitig failed 
peacefully to obtain the extradition of the fugitives, com¬ 
menced war with C’lietaka.’ According 10 Buddhaghosha's 
^commentary the Sinnani>;aln-v/hlun 7 ,"' the cause of the war 
was a breach of trust on the part of ihc* Liclulihavis in 
connection with a mine of ])recious gems 01 some fragrant 
material near a port on ihc' Canges chct which a condo¬ 
minium was exercised hv Ajatasatru and his northern 
neighbours. 

The preliminaries to the struggle between Magadha 
and Vai.salT are di'seribed in several Pali texts.' In the 
Mnfim’dfr^a it is related that SunTd{'t)ha and V’assakara, t\ro 
ministeis of Magadha, were building a fort at Pataligrama 
in ordei to repel the Vajjis (Viijis). ddie MnJinpnrini})hann 
Siitinrif.a says; "d he Blessed One was once dwelling in 
Rajagalia on the hill called the Vulture's Peak. Now at 
that time Ajalasattu Vedehij)ntta, the king of ^^agaclha. 
was cle.sirous of attacking the Vajjians; and he said to 
himself, ‘I -will root out these Vajjians, mights and 
powerful though they be. I svill destroy these ^^ajjians, I 
will bring these Vajjians to utter ruin’ ”. 

“So he spake to the Brahmana \Cssakara, the piime 
minister of Magadha, and said, ‘Come- now, Brahmana. do 
you go to the Blessed One, and ..tell him that Ajafasattu. . 
has re.solved, ‘1 will root out these Vajjians . Vassakara 


' Thf apjjellatKm Fadniavaif i.s <if so ficqueiu (KCiinente in roniii’Ction 
with Ma.nadhan royalty that it swrns lo Iw an cpirtici rather than a [)ci>.onaI 
iianie Tin? inothoi ol })rin<r .Ahhaya. a (]noen ot .\|ili<isaiiti, and a si'-tci ol 
Uarsaka, all have this name .anordinjr to (latiition. Cf. liic name I’ldimnT 
applied to the nio.st cornmcndablc type of women in treatises on Erotics. It 
i.s also not improbable that llie name belongs to the domain of mvihology. 

'■i Viiasagn-dosao, If Appendix, p 7 ' d’awne\, kutfirihoia. pp lytilf. 

3 Burmese Edition. Part IT. p. qq See now B. C; I aw. Buddhistic Studies. 
p. 199; DPPN, IT. 781. 

* SBE, XI, pp. i-p; : XVII tot, Gradual Sasiitigs, IV. 14 etc. 
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hearkened lo the words of the king...” (and delivered to 
the Buddha the message even as the king had commanded). 

In the Nirayavali Sutra (NirayfnuiJiya Sutta) it is 
related that when Kiinika (Ajatasatrii) prepared to attack 
Chctaka of Vai.salT the latter called together the eigliteen 
Ganarajas' of Ka.si and Kosala, together with the lach- 
chhavis and Mallakis, and a.sked them whether they would 
.sati.sfy Kunika's demands, or go to war with him. T'he 
good relations subsisting between Kosala and VaisalT are 
referred to in the Majj/iniia Nikuyar There is thus no 
reason to doubt the authenticity o( the faitia statement 
regarding the alliance between Ka.si Kosala on llie one 
hand and Vaisfill on the other. It seems that all the 
enemies of Ajatasatrii including (he rulers (d Kiisi-Kosala 
and Vaisali oflered a combined le.sistavte. The Ko.salan 
war and the Vajjian war were probably not isolated events 
but parts of a common movement directed against the 
esiabli.sliment of the hegemony of Magadha. The flames 
fused together into one big conllagration.' We are 
reminded of the tus.sle of the Samnites, Etruscans and 
Cxaiils with the lising power of Rome. 

In the war with Vai.sali Kuniya-Ajatasal tu is said to 
have made u.sc of the Mahdsilahautaga and ra{t)hamusal(i. 
The first seems to have been some engine of war of the 
nature of catapult whith threw big stones. The sccoml 
was a chariot to ivhich a mace was attached and which, 
running about, cfTccted a great cxcrution of men." The 
rn{t)li.amusnJa mav be comjsared lo the tanks used in the 
great world wars. 

The war is said to have synchronised tvith the death 
of Go.sala Mahkhalipiitta, the great teacher of the AjTvika 
sect. Sixteen years later at the time of MahavTra’s death 
the anii-Magadhan confederacy is said to have been still 

1 Ohiels of repiibliran dans. Cf. 1S5 ante. 

* Vol. n, p. 101. 

^ tVe are told that even Pradyota of Avanti made preparations to avenge 
tJie death of hi.s friend Biinhisara (DPPN, I. g.f). 

* Ihmaga-clasdo, Vol. II,'Appendix, p, 60; Kathakoia, p. 179. 
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in existence. We learn from the Kalpa Sutra that on the 
death of Mahavira the confederate kings mentioned in 
tJie Niraydvali Sutra instituted a festival to be licld in 
memory of that event.^ The struggle between the Maga- 
dhan king and the powers arrayed against him thus seems 
to have been protracted for mote than sixteen years. The 
At(.liakaihd gives an account of the Machiavellian tactics* 
adopted by Magadhan statesmen headed by Vassakara 
V) sow the seeds of dissension among the Vaisalians and 
thus bring about their downhill. ‘ 

' S.B.K., -wii, "(K) ([j.ii.i 128). .'\s |«)iiiu<l (iii( l)v J,i(()l)i (llw Kdljiii^iilKi 

()1 lUiiiduivdliu, (i fl.) tile liadilioti.il il.itc (il M.ili.U 11 ,i's Min'diid is 170 u'.ii.s 
liL'Iiiic Vikiama (58 B C.) aKonlini; lo ilic STrUidihdids, .iiul (io', .u<nuliii:,' 
to the Diganibatas. Il is su{‘';estftl lliat Vikiaiiia ol the Uitjaniliaias is 111- 
teinied lor Sali\dliaiia (78 V.DA (liIIeiciiL liaililioii is, hiiwevci , letouleil 
hv Uenuu liaiuii.i ivlio .'wys that 17,7 u.iis afu i ihe lihcjatidii ot Mahaviia 
Cliandraguiita bw.une king: — 

ct'aiii (ha in-M(ili(h>iia-tiiiil;lci Tarslidiatc "die 
[janclidpafK hd\d(la(lhikc ChaiuluignjiUi'blidVdn inipdh 
— Sthaviraudlulidnld, Panhaadpaivn, VIII. ;j</. 

As C.liaiuhagiipia’s arirssioii apiiateiilB' took ])laee helwccii ;ia(> and ;;ia B , 
the lladitum leioidcd 111 Ilcniadiaiidra's l\ni<,i\hlal>dtvan would pl.uc the date 
ol Mahavlra’.s dealli hctw'ecii .181 and 4117 B.C. But eaily Bnddliisi texts 
{litalogacs, III, pp. 111, 207; Majihuiia, II, 217) make the lanioiis )aina teacher 
liiedetease llie Buddha, and the latest date assigned liy leliahle tiaditioii lo 
the Pattniivana ot the .Sakya .sage is ( 8(3 B C. (Cantonese liaditum, Smitli, 
EHI, 4th* cd., .(()). According lo CVylonesc wiileis, sak)umniii cnteied Inlo 
(invddu in the eigiitli sear of A)raasatiu {.'IjalasdltuHo nc/sse dllhainc tniiiit 
mbbulc, MdlidViihtUi, Ch II\ 'I'liis ivoiild plate the attession of ihe son ol 
Biinbisara in 41)7 B.C,, if ihe Cantonese dale for the nin’diia ol the Buddha 
is accepted, Jaina wrileis put the interval between Knnika's accession and 
the death of ihcii nia.stci at ib and ‘x’ years. According lo Bnddhisl chro¬ 
niclers the iiilcrval would Ik less than 8 yeais as Mahaviia jncxlcceased the 
Buddha. The divergent data of the Jama and Buddhist texts can only be 
reconciled if we assume that Ihe former lake as their Marling point the dale 
of the accession of Kunika as the raya of Champa, while the Buddhists iKgiii 
their calculation from a later date When Ajatasatru mounted Ihe throne ol 
Kajagrilia. According to Buddhist iiadition Vassakaia’s visit lo the Buddha 
in connection with the Vrijian incident took irlacc a year iKfore the pannii- 
vana. The destruction ol the Vriji power look place some three vcais laici 
on (DPPN, I. 33-74'! t.e. c. 48] B.C. Too much icliance cannot, howevci, he 
placed on the traditional chtonology. 

* Diplomacy {upalapana) and disunion (^milhubhfdd), DPPN, II. 841); 
JRAS, 1931. Cf. Gradual Saymgs, IV. la. “The Vajji.ins cannot be over¬ 
come in battle, but only by cunning, by breaking up their alliance,’' 

a Cf. Modern Review, July. igig. pp. 95-56. According to the Ttya- 
MaftfuirVMUla-Kalpa (Vol. I. ed. Ganajjati Sastrl, pp. 603 f) the dominions 
of AJataiatru embraced, besides Magadha, Ahga, Varanasi (Bcnaics), and 
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The absorption of Vaisfili and a part a( least of Kasi as 
a result of the Kosalan and Vajjian wars piobably broiighi 
the aspiring ridei of Magadha face to face with the ccjually 
ambitious sovereign of Avanti. We have already rcfeired 
to a statement of tlic Mnjjliinui Nikiiya that on one occasion 
Ajatasatiu was fortifying his cajhtal l)ecause he was afraid 
of an invasion of his dominions by Piadyota. We do )iot 
know whether the attack was ever made. Ajatas'atru does 
not appear to have succeeded in humbling Avanti. The/ 
conc{iiest of that kingdom was resetved for his siicce.ssors. 

It was during the leign of Ajatasatru ihat both Maha- 
vlra and Gautama, the great teachers of Jainism and 
Buddhism resjtecLivcly, are said to have enteicd ntnwia. 
Shortly after the death of Gautama a Gouncil is said to 
have been held by the monks of his Order for tlie recita¬ 
tion and collection of the Doctrine. 

Section VI. AiArASAXKu’s successors—The Transfer 
OF Capital and The Fall of Avanti 

Ajatasatiu was succeeded .iccording to the Piirdnus by 
Darsaka. Geiger considers the insertion of Darsaka 
after Ajatasatiu to be an erroi, because the Pali.(Marion 
indidaitably as.serts that Udayi-bhadda was the son of 
Ajatasatru and probably also Ids sticcessor. Jaina tiadition 
recorded in the Kathdkosed and the Pnrisi.shtapanKm'- 
also represents Udaya or Uclayin as the son of Kuidka by 
his wife Padmavatl," and his immediate successor. 

■v.. 

Though the existence of Darsaka, as a ruler of Maga¬ 
dha and a contemporary of Udayana, is rendered probable 
by references in the Svapna-Vdsavadaita attributed to 
Bhasa, yet in the face of Buddhist and Jaina evidence it 

Vdisali iii the noilh. In the ()|)iniou of Dv. Jayaswal the Paikham statue is 
a contempoiaty portrait of king .Ajata.Cairu. JJiit Kiinika of Parkham (Liideis 
I.ist No. 15a) IS obviously not a king. 

1 P. 177. 

2P. 4*. 

3 Buddhist writers represent Vajira, daughter of Prascnajii, as the mother 
of Udayi. 
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cannot be conlidently as,verted lluu he vva.s die iniiiieiliate 
successor of Ajalasatru on the imperial dironc of Magadlia. 
He may have been one of the mauduhka rajdi, like die 
father of Visakha PahchalTpulia. Hi.s inclusion among 
Magiidhan .suzerains is possibly paralleled b) that oi 
Suddhodana in the main list of the Ikshvakuid.s. ('enain 
writers identify him with Nilga-Dasaka who is lejiresenicd 
by the Ccylone.se Cdiionieles as the last king of Bimbisaia’s 
^ine/ The Dwydvaduna^' howcvei, omits this name 
altogether from the list of the Bimbisai ids. I heie was thus 
no unanimity even among Buddhists about the lineage and 
position of the king. 

* Udayin: Before his accession to the tliloiie lidaviu 
or Udayi-bhadda, the son of AjaLa.saLrti, seems to have 
acted as his father’s Viceroy at Champa.’ The PuriUsIila- 
parvan informs us that he founded a new capital on the 
banks of the Ganges which came to be known as I’atah- 
putra.* This part of the Jaina tradition is conliimed by 
the testimony of the (rdt'gi Sanihilfi’ and the Vdyii Piinltja 
according to which Udayin built tlie (ity ol Kusumajiiua 
(Pataliputra) in the fourth year of his leign. The choite 
of the place was probably due to its position in the centic 
of the realm which now included North Bihai . Moieovei , 
its situation at the confluence of two large rivers, the 
Ganges and the ^ 5 on and clo.se to other streams, was impoi- 
tant from the commercial as well as the strategic jioiiit of 
view^ In this connection it is interesting to note lliat the 


i E.g., Dr. D. R. Bhaiidaikar. In tins loniuction niciition w.ts in.ult. in 
carlici edition,s, of a passage in the Si-yu lu, /Real's lians , 11 . p. in;.')' l<> 

the south-west of the old Sniighdtama about loo h is the Saughdunna nl 
I'i-lo-shi-kia ... It was built by llie last des(cnd.uii ol Bnnbi.saia laja tin 
name of the second Sadg/iardma w.is .sought to be loiinwted with that ol 
DarSaka who was heic represented as the last descendant ol Bitubisaia But 
I now think that the connection of the nionasierv with the name ol Daivika 
is extremely doubtful. See Watters, II. p. io6f. 

* P. 369. 

® Jacobi, PariSishfaparvan, p. 42. 

*VI, 34; 175-180. 
s KCitn, Bfihat Samhitd, 
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Kauiiliya Arthasaslra recommends a site at the confluence 
of rivers for the capital of a kingdom. 

The Parisishtapawan' refers to the king of Avanti as 
the enemy of Udayin. This (loes not seem to be impro¬ 
bable in view of the fact that his father had to fortify* his 
capital in expectation of an attack about to be made by 
Pradyota, ruler of that country. The fall of Ahga and 
Vaisali and the discornhiure of Kosala had left Avanti 
the only important rival of Magadha. This la.st kingdorii 
had absorbed all the monarchies and republics of Eastern 
India. On the other hand, if the KaUia-saril-sngnra and 
the Avidyaka kallmnahav arc to be believed, the kingdom 
of KausambT was at this time annexed to the realm of 
Palaka of Avanti, the son of Pradyota and was governed 
by a prince belonging to his family. The two kingdoms, 
Magadha and Avanti, were brought face to face with 
each other. Tlie war of nerves between the two for 
ascendancy probably began, as we have seen, in the reign 
of Ajatasatru. It must have continued during the reign 
of Udayin.' The issue was finally decided in the time of 

' I'p. 1 CM VI, 11)1. .ihliu(lu'>ali(in(»iilytini .ivautiso' l)y-Udiiyiiuth. 

- Sec Supra .Set. Ill, j>. 204. 

'■> For a tiaditioiial atcount of the conflict lielwccn Udayin and the kin*; 
ot .Avanti, see IHQ, 1929, 399. 

In the opinion ol l)i. Jayaswal one of the famous “Patna Statues" -.vliidi, 
at ihe time of the toiUiovcrsy, stood in the Bliarimt Gallery of the Indian 
Museum (lud. Ant., 1919, pp. 29!!.), is a portrait of Udayin. According to 
linn the statue liears the following words; 

lihage ACHO chhomdhi.ie. 

He identifies ACHO with king Aja incniioned in the Bhdgavala list of 
saisunaga kings, and with Udayin ol the Matsya, Cayu and Hrahmarida lists. 
Dr. Jayaswal’s reading and interpretation of the inscription have not, how. 
ever, been atcepietl by several scholars int hiding Dr. Barnett, Mr. Chanda 
and Dr. R. C. Majumdar. Dr. Smith, however, while unwilling to doginatue, 
was of opinion that the statue was pie-Maut7a. In the third edition of his 
Aiolia he (onsiders Dr, Jayaswal’s theory as probable. The characters of the 
short inscription on the .statue arc so difficult to read that it is well-nigh 
impossible to come to a final decision. For the present the problem must 
be regarded as not yet definitely solved. Cunningham described the statue 
as that of a Yaksha. According to him the figure bore the words "Yahke 
Achusanigiha". Mr. Chanda’s reading is: Bha(?) ga Achachha niviha (the 
owner of inexhaustible capital, i.e., Vaiiiravana). See IndiAa Antiquary, 
March, 1919. Dr. Majumdar reads: Gate {Yakhe}) Leckchf^ 

Ant., 1919). • 
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.^isiinaga, or of Nanda as Jaiiia tradition scents to suggest,' 

Udayin’s successors m the Purdnns are Nandivardhana 
and Mahanandin. According to the jainas he left no 
heir.^ The Ceylonese chroniclers place after Udayi the 
kings named Anurtiddha, Miinda and Naga-Dasaka. This 
tradition is partially confirmed by the Anguttara Nikdya 
which alludes to Munda/ King of Pataliputra. The 
Divydvadmia, too, mentions Munda but omits the names 
of Anurtiddha and Naga-Dasaka. I he Angultara Nikdya 
by mentioning Pataliputra as the capital of Munda in¬ 
directly confirms the tradition regarding the transfer of the 
Magadhan metropolis from Rajagriha to Kusumapura or 
Paudiputra before his reign. 

The great Ceylonese chronidc avers that all the kings 
from Ajata.iatru to, Naga-Da.saka were parricides.' The 
citizens drove otit the family in anger and raised an 
amdtya (official) to the throne. 

Susunaga or Sigunaga, seems to have 

been acting as the Magadhan Viceroy at Benares. The 
employment of aindfyas as jirovincial governors or district 
officers need not cause surprise. The custom continued as 
late as the time of GaittanilpuIra ."^takarni and Rudrada- 
man 1 . Vhe Purdnas tell us that "placing his .son at Benares 
he will repair to (the stronghold of) Girivraja". He had a 
.second royal residence at Vai.salT which ultimately became 
his capital.* ‘‘I’hat monarch (Jsikmaga), not unmindful of 

1 Ind. Ant., II. 362. 

3 PartsiihtaparxKin, VI. 236, 

^ Ahg. III. 57. ‘The venerable Narada dwelt near Patahputta in the 
Cock’s Park. Now at that time Bhadda. the dear and beloved queen of king 
Munda died.” The king’s grief was intense. The queen's body was placed 
in an oil vessel made of iron. A treasurer, Piyaka, is also mentioned. 
{('.uidnul .Soying.s, III. 48). 

*The violent death of Kunika (Ajataiatru) is known to lain tradition 
(jacobi, Pajiii'ihlaparvan, 2nd ed. p. xiii). 

5 The question of the relative merits of Puranic and Ceylonese .accounts 
of this king and his place in early Magadhan li.st.s of kings have been discussed 
in Part I, pp. supra. 1158. 

* SBE, XI, p. xvi. If the DvatriMat-puttalika is to be believed Vesali 
(VaUali) continued to lx> a secondary capital till the ttine of the Natidas. 
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his mother’s origin,’ re-established the city of Vesali 
(Vai^all) and fixed in it the royal residence. From that 
time Rajagaha (Rajagriha-Girivraja) lost her rank of royal 
city which she never afterwards recovered”. 

The most important achievement of .Si.sunaga seems to 
have been the destruction of the ‘glory’ of the Pradyota 
dynasty of Avanti. Pradyota the first king of the line, 
had been succeeded, according to tradition, by his son? 
Gopala and Palaka after whom came Vi. 4 akha and Aryaka. 
The name of Gopala is omitted in the Pnrdnas with the 
possible exception of the k Vishnu manuscript, where it 
finds mention instead of Palaka.^ The accession of the 
latter synchronised, according to Jaina accounts, with the 
passing away of Mahavira. He is reputed to have been a 
lyraiu. Visakha-bhupa {i.e., king Visakha called Visakha- 
yupa in most Puranic texts) may have been a son of Palaka.' 
The absence of any reference to this prince in non-Puranic 
accounts that have hitherto been available, may suggest 
that he ruled in some outlying district (MahishmatT), or 
was set aside in favour of Aryaka who occupied the throne, 
as a result of a popular outbreak, almost immediately after 
the fall of Palaka. The Puranas place after Aryaka or 
Ajaka a king named Nandivardhana, or Vartivardhana, 
and add that ^i^unaga will destroy the prestige of the 
Pradyotas and be king. Dr. Jayaswal identifies Ajaka and 
Nandivardhana of the Avanti list with Aja-Udayin and 
Nandivardhana of the Puranic list of ^aistinaga kings. 

^ .Sisunaga, according to the Mah&vamsatika (Tumour’s Mahavamaa, 
xxxvii), was the son of a LichcMiavi raja of Vai^all. He was conceived b\ a 
nagara-iobhirii and brought up by an officer of State. 

2 Essay on Cunadhya, itr-,; Gopala and Palaka find mention in the Brihat 
Katha, Svapna-Vasavadatta, PratijnS-YaugandharSyana, Mfichchhakafika, etc. 

A prince named Kumlrasena is known to the Harsha-charita. According to 
the Nepalese BrihatkathS (cf. Katha-sarit-sagara, XIX. 57) Gopala succeeds 
Mahasena (Pradyota) but abdicates in favour of his brother Palaka. PSlaka 
renounces the crown in favour of Avaniivardhana, son of GopSla. In the 
AvaSyaka Kathanakas (Panhshfapawan, and ed. xii) AvantUena is mentioned 
as a grandson of Ptlaka. 

^ DKA, 19. nsg. The Kalki PurSna (i. 3. 3sf.) mentions | king named 
Vi^akha-yupa who ruled at Mahi^matT near the smnhern 
Avanti. 
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Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, on the other hand, says that Aryaka 
or Ajaka was the son of Gopala, the elder brother of Palaka.' 
‘Nandivardhana’ and ‘Vartivardhana’ are apparently cor¬ 
ruptions of Avantivardhana, the name of a son of Palaka 
according to the Kathd-sarit^sdgnra: of Gopala according 
to the Nepalese Brihat-kalhd,' or possibly identical with 
Avantisena, a grandson of Palaka according to the Avaiyaka 
Kathdrtakas' 'The Pradyola dynasty must have been 
humbled by .*sisunaga in the time of king Avantivardhana. 
I'he Magadhan victory was doubtless facilitated by the 
revolution that placed Aryaka, a ruler about whose origin 
there is hardly any unanimity, on the throne of Ujjain. 

Jsisunaga was sticceeded according to tlic Piirdnas bv 
his son Kakavarna, according to the Geylonese chro¬ 
nicles by his son I^alai^oka. Jacobi, Geiger and Bhandar¬ 
kar agree that Kalasoka, “the black Asoka’’ and Kakavarna, 
“the crow-coloured” arc one and the same individual. 
The conclusion accords with the evidence of the Asokdva- 
(Idnn Avhich places Kakavarnin (ijter Munda, and does not 

' ('arm. Lee., 1918 , 64 f. Bui | Sen vigbtl’. pomis out (IIIQ. t) 99 'i 

that in the Mrichchhakatika Aryaka is represenied a.s a cow-boy who wa? raised 
to the thfone after the overthrow of the lyiant Palaka. 

Tawney’s translation, II. 485, Cf. Carnh. Hi\l. frid., I. in 
Essay on Gunddhya, 115. 

* Parifishta()ari/an, and ed. p. xii. 


Traditional Genealogy of the Pradyotas 
Punika (Anantaneini) 


Chanda Pradyota Mahasena 


Kumarasena 

Go )SIa 

PSlaka 

1 

Va.savadatt 5 = Udayana 


1 



Aryakai (?) Avantivardhana (?) j | 

(possibly Vi^Sikha (?) son 

only a king of Mahish- j 

cow-boy) matT 1 

I ' , -I uu 

Avantisena Maijiprabna 

king of Ujjain King of KaiUambi 

® The KSvya MitnamsS (jrd ed., p. 50) contains an interesting notice of 
this king and says that he prohibited the use of cerebrals m his harem. 
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meniioii Kalasoka.' 7 lic new kintr already served his 
apprenticeship in the art of government possibly at Benares 
and in the district of Gaya. The two most important 
events of his reign are the meeting of the second Budtlhist 
Council at VaisalT, and the final tran.sfer of the capital to 
Pataliputra. 

Bana in hi.-, Hai.slui-f Ikh ihr gives a curious legend 
concerning his death. It is stated that Kakavarna 5 aisr.- 
nagi had a dagger tluust into his tliroat in the vicinity of 
his city. I’lie story about the tragic fate of this king is, 
as we shall see later on, confirmed by Greek evidence. 

The traditional successors of Kalasoka were his ten 
sons who are supposed to have ruled simultaneously. Their 
names according to the Mahdbodhivamsa were Bhadrasena. 
Korandavarua, Maiigura, Sarvanjaha, Jalika, Ubhaka, 
Safijaya, Koravya, Nandivaidhana and Pani hainaka.' 

Only one of the.se names, viz., that of Nandivardhana 
occurs iu the Puranic lists.* This prince attracted some 
attention in recent years. His name was read on a Patna 
statue' and in the famous llathigumpha inset ipt ion of 

I DnrydvadSria, ‘^(h) , (iriger, Mnli<lTtiiiis(i, p. \.li 

“ K. r. jih ed., 1918, p. 

J The Divydvnddmi (p. ‘jGq) gives a different list of the suiecssois of 
Kakavamin' Sahaliii, Ttdakutln. Mahamandata and Praseiiajit. After 
Prasenajit the down went to Nanda. 

* Bhandarkar, ('.arm. Let., 1918, 83 

Dr. )ayaswal opined tliat tlie tieadtess “Patna siatiic" tvhich stttod, at 
the lime when he wiole. in the Rhailuit Ciallciy of ttre Indian Museum, was 
a portrait of this king. Aecoicting to him the inscription on the statue runs 
as follows- — 

Sapa {or Sava) khate Vofa Narhdi. 

He reganted Vapi Xamdi as an abbreviation of Vaitivardhana (the name of 
Nandivardhana in the Vdyii list) and Nandivardhana. Mr. R. D. Banerji in 
the June niimbcr of the Journal of the Bihai and Orissa Research Society, 
1919, said that iheie cannot be two opinions about the reacting Vata Namdi. 
Mr. C:handa, howevci, legarded the statue in question as an image of a Yaksha 
and read the insetiption which it bore as follows: — 

Yak ha sa (?) nm(a namdi. 

Dr. Majiimdar said that the inscription might Ire read as follows; — 
Yakhe sam vajinam 70. 

He plated the inscription in the second century A. D., anj|^ supported the 
Yaksha theory propounded by Cunningham and upheld by Mr. Chanda. He 
did not agree with those sc;holars who concludtxl that the statue was a poriraii 
of a SaiiJunaga sovereign simply because there were some letters in tbet insenp- 
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Kharavela, He was sought to be identilied with Narida- 
raja of Kharavela’s record on the strength of Kshemen- 
dra’s reference to Purvananda (Nanda the Elder) who, 
wc arc told, should be distinguished from the Navemanddh 
or New (Later) Nandas, and taken to answer to a ruler 
of the group represented by Nandivardhana and Maha- 
nandin of the Purdneus} In the works of Kshcincndra 
^and Somadeva, however, Ptiravananda (.singular) is dis¬ 
tinguished, not from the Navanafiddh, but from Yogananda 
(Pseudo-Naiida), the re animated corj)sc of king Nanda.‘ 
I be Pnrdnic as well as the Ceylonese ehioniders know of 
I he existence of only one Nanda line and agree w ith Jaina 
tradition in taking riava to mean nine (and nol nnv).' 
They represent Nandivardhana as a king of the ^aisunaga 
line—a dynasty \fhich is sharply distinguislicd from the 
Nandas. llic Purdna.s contain nothing to sltow' that 


tion under diMmsioii wtm.h might l)e eoiisliiied .ts .i ti.inu- of :i S:ii.stii\aga king 
Refciriiig to Di. Jayaswal’.s suggestion dial die loim Vain was com¬ 

posed of two variant proper names (Varti\aidliana and Namdnardhaua)—he 
said that Chaiidragiipta II was also known as nevagiqiia. and Vigiahapala had 
a second name Surapala, but who had cvei heaul ol compound names like 
Chandra-Deva. or Deva-Chandra, and Suia-Vigiaha oi Vigiaha-Suia'-' (Ind. 
Ant., igig^. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri took \’ata Namdi lo mean 
Namdi and said that the statue liad irio'.i ol the aiiides of diess as given liy 
Katyayana to the I'ullya K.shalityas. In the I’lurhias the Stsnndga king.s arc 
mentioned as Kshatlrabandhus, t.e., Vifilya Ksluilny(i\ dhc Mahamaho¬ 
padhyaya thus inclined to the view of Di Javaswal tlial the statue in qucislion 
was a portrait of a Sai^unaga king (JBOKS.. December, 1919). 

Mr. Ordhendu Ccximar Gangoly, on the otlici hand, regaidcd the statue 
as a Yak.iha image, and drew our atteniioii 10 the caialoguc ol Y.iksli.is in the 
MahdmayUri and the passage “Nandi iha \ indlntu(i\ chaiva iiag/irc Naiidi 
vardhane" {Modern Review, October, 1919) I*i. Barncit was also not satisfied 
that the four syllables which might be lead as I'ala Naihdi mentioned the 
name of a Saisunaga king. Dr. Smith, however, in rhe thud edition of his 
Asoka admitted the possibility of Dr, Javaswal's eonteiitioii. We regard the 
problem as still unsolved. The data at oiii' dispersal arc too scanty to wanant 
the conclusion that the irtscriptioii on the “I’atna statue mentions a .“sais’iiiiaga 
king. The script seems to be late. 

ijayaswal (supported by R. D. Baneiji), The Oxfoui Ht.story 0} India, 

Additions and Corrections; JBORS, 191H, 91. 

8 C/. K(UhS-sarit~s3gara, DurgSprasad and Parab’s edition, p. 10. 

3 Cf. Jacobi. PariSishtaparvan VIII. 3: Api). p. 2; -Namdavaime Navamo 

NathdarB^. 
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Nandivardhana had anything to do with Kalihga.' On 
the contrary, we are distinctly told that when the Saisu- 
nagas and their predecessors were reigning in Magadha 
kings ruled in Kalihga synchronously. “It is not NaUdi- 
vardhana but Mahapadma Nanda who is said to have 
brought ‘all under his sole sway’ and ‘uprooted all 
Kshatriyas.' So we should identify Naihdaraja of the 
Hathigumpha inscription who held possession of Kalihga- 
either with the all-conquering Mahapadma Nanda or one 
of his sons.” 


SkCI'ION VII. C.HRONOI.OC.Y ()]• I ML llAK^ ANK.^- 
.^AL^UNAGA KiM.S 


rhere is considerable disagreement between the 
Purdnas and the Ceylonese chronicles regarding the chro¬ 
nology of the kings of the Bimbisarian (or Haryahka) and 
^ai^unaga dynasties. Even Smith and Pargiter are not dis¬ 
posed to accept all the dates given in the Piirduds.^ Accord¬ 
ing to Ceylonese tradition Birnbisara ruled for fifty-two 
years, Ajatasati u for years, IJdayT for i6 years, Anurud- 
dha and Munda for 8 years, Naga-Dasaka for 24 years, 
^Tsunaga for 18 years, Kalasoka for 28 years and Kala^oka's 
sons for 22 years. Gautama Buddha died in the eighth 
year of y\jatasatru,’ i.r., in the (52 f 8 —) (ioth year (i.e., a 
little more than 59 years) after the accession of Birnbisara. 
The event happened in 544 B.C. according to a Ceylonese 
reckoning, and in 486 B.C. according to a Cantonese tradi¬ 
tion of 489 A.D., based on a ‘dotted record' brought to 
China by Sarhgha-bhadra. The date 544 B.C. can, how¬ 
ever, hardly be reconciled with a gdthd transmitted in the 

' Cliarwla, Memotn of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. I, p. ii. 

2 Pargiter {AIHT, pp. 286-7) reads the Matsya Puraria as assigning the 
Si^unSgas 163 years, and further reduces the number to 145 allowing an average 
of about 14I years for each reign. He places the beginning of the SiSunlgas 
(among whom he includes the Bimbisarids) in B.C. 567 and rejects (nSfn) the 
traditional figures for the reigns of Bimbislra and his son. Cf, also Bhan- 
darkar, Carm. Lee., 1918, p. 68. 'A period of 363 years for teri'^^consecutive 
reigns' i.e., 36.3 years for each 'is quite preposterous.' 

> MahSvarhsa, Ch. * (p. 12 of translation). 
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Ceylonese chronicles which stales that Priyadar^ana (A^oka 
Maurya) was consecrated '^i 8 years after the Buddha had 
passed into nirvana} This f;ict and certain Chinese and 
Chola synchronisms led Geiger and a few other scholars to 
think that the era of 544 B.C. is a comparatively modern 
fabrication and that the true date of the death of the 
Buddha is 483 B.Ci.“—a result closely approaching ihai 
to which the Cantonese tradition leads us. The Chola 
synchronisms referred to by these scholars are, however, 
not free from difficulties, and it has been pointed out by 
Geiger himself that the account in Chinese annals of an 
embassy which Mahanaman, king of Ceylon, sent to the 
emperor of China in 428 A.D., does not speak in favour 
of his revised chronology. The traditional date of Menan¬ 
der which is c. 5^0 A.B., works out more .satisfactorily 
with a Nirvana era of 544 B.C., than with an era of 483 
or 486 B.C. In regard to the Maurya period, however, 
calculations ba.scd on the traditional Ceylonese reckoning 
will {)lace the accession of Chandiagupta Maurya in 544- 
162=382 B.C., and the coronation of Asoka Maurya in 
544-218 = 326 B.C. These results are at variance with 
the evidence of Greek writers and the testimony of the 
inscriptions of Asoka himself. Classical writers represent 
Chandiagupta as a contemporary of Alexander (326 B.C.) 
and of Seleukos (312 B.C.). Aisoka in his thirteenth Rock 
Edict speaks of ceitain Hellenistic kings as alive. As one 
at least of these rulers died not later than 258 B.C. (250 
B.C. according to some authorities) and as rescripts on 
morality began to be written when Asoka was anointed 
twelve years, his consecration could not have taken place 
after 269 B.C. (261 B.C. according to some). The date 
cannot be pushed back beyond 277 B.C., because his 
grandfather Chandragupta must have ascended the throne 
after 326 B.C., as he met Alexander in that year as an 


1 Dve satani cha vassani aith&rasa vassani cha 
Hambuddhe parinibbute abhisitto Piyadassano. 

Ibid., p. xxiii (Cf. Dip. 6. i). 
i Ibid., Geiger, trans. p. xxviii; JRAS, 1909, pp. 1-34- 
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ordinary individual and died after a reign of 34 years, and 
the next king Bindiisara, the father and immediate pre¬ 
decessor of Asoka, ruled for at least 25 years, ^52(1 B.C.— 
49 = 277 B.C., Asoka’s coronation, thcrcfoic, took place 
between 277 and 261 B.C., and as the event happened, 
according to the old Gdthd recorded by the Ceylonese 
Chroniclers, 218 years after the parinirvana of the Buddha, 
the date of the Great Decease should be placed betweeti 
495 and 479 B.C. The result accords not with the 
Ceylonese date 544 B.C., but with the Cantonese date 48G 
B.C., and Geiger’s dale 483 B.C., for the pannirudria. The 
Chinese account of embassies wTich King Meghavarna 
sent to Samudra Gupta, and King Kia-CTe (Kassapa) sent 
to China in 527 A.D., also speaks in favour of the date 48!) 
B.C., or 483 B.C., for the Great Decease. Geiger’s date, 
however, is not recognised by reliable tradition. Tlie 
same remark applies to the date (I'liesday, i April, 478 
B.C.) preferred by L. D. Swami Kannu Pillai.' The 
Cantonese date may, therefore, be accepted as a working 
hypothesis for the cletennination of the chronology of the 
early dynasties of Magadha. The date of Bimbisara’s 
accession, according to this reckoning, would fall in or 
about 48(1 + 59 = 545 B.C., which is very near to the start¬ 
ing point of the traditional Ceylonese Nirvana era of 544 
B.C. ‘The current name of an era is ncj proof of origins.’ 
It is not altogether improbable that the Buddhist reckon¬ 
ing of Ceylon originally started from the coronation of 
Bimbisara and was later on confounded with the era of 
the Great Decease. 

In the time of Bimbisara Gandhara was an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom ruled by a king named Paushkarasarin 
(Pukkusati). By B.C. 519 at the latest it had lost its 
independence and had become subject to Persia, as we 
learn from the inscriptions of Darius. It is thus clear 
that Paushkarasarin and his contemporary Bimbisara 
lived before B.C. 519. This accords with the chronology 


1 An Indian Epheineris, I, Pi. i, 1922, pp. 471 ff. 
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which places liis accession and coronation in or about 
B.C. 545 - 44 - 

SUGGESTED CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

(aim’roximaii: daies) 

Eveni 

Year B.C. 

5G5 Birth of the Buddha. 

r,Go Birth of Biinbisara. 
c. 558 Accession of Cyrus the Achacincnid. 

545*44 Accession of Bimbisara. Epoch of a Ceylonese Era. 

536 riu; Gixat Renunciation (of the Buddlia). 

530 Enlightenincnl. 

530-29 The Buddha’s visit to Bimbisara. 

r,27 Iraditional Epoth of the era ol IVIaliaxTra’s \ni'(in(i 
522 Accession of Darius I. 

493 Accession of Ajata^atru. 

486 Cantonese date of the Parimniana of the Buddha. The 
death of Darius f. Council of Rajagriha. 

4G1 Accession of lldayibhadraka. 

457 Foundation of Pataliputra (Kusuiuapura). 

145, Aniruddha (Anutuddha) and Hunda. 

417 Naga-Dasaka (omitted in the Divyaxtadana and Jaina 
texts). 

413 ^isunaga. 

395 Krdasloka (Kakavaina), 

386 Council of Vai^ali. 

367 Sons of Kalasoka, and de facto rule of Mahapadnia 
Nanda. 

345 End of the Sai^unaga dynasty. 

Section VIII. T he Nandas 

T he xSaisunaga dynasty was sujiplanted by tlie line of 
Nanda.' With the new family we reach a stage of East 

i According to Jaina tradition Nanda was proclaimed king after UdSyin s 
assassination, and sixty years after the Nirvana of Varddhamana {PariStshia, 
p. VI. 243). For Nanda's history see now Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, 
pp. 9*aC. N. Sastri, Raychaudhuri and others. 
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Indian history when the indubitable evidence of inscrip¬ 
tions becomes available to supplement the information 
gleaned from traditional literary sources. The famous 
Hathigumpha record of Kharavela, of the second or first 
century B.C., twice mentions Narirda-raja in connection 
with Kalinga. 

Pamchaine ceddni vase Namdardja-ti-vasa- 

sata-oghdtitarh . 

Tana.si(l(ya-ifdid panddi (rh) nagarani 
pavesa (yati) . 

“And then, in the fifth year (Kharavela) caused the 
canal opened out by King Nanda three hundred years' 
back to be brought into the capital from the Tanasuliya 
road.” 

y\gdin, in connection with the twelfth year of Khara- 
vela’s reign, w'e have a reference to Nadardja-jila Kalimga- 
jana-sam(n)i(^ue)sani (or, according to another reading, 
Namda-rdjanitarii Kaliniga-Jiiui-samnwesam)i“ i.e., a station 

1 riiib interpretation of ‘tivasasata’ accords substantially with the I’uranic 
Liadiiion, regaidiiig the inteival between the Nandas and the dynasty to which 
Satakarni, the contemporaiy c)f Kharavela in his second regnal year, belonged 
(137 years for the Mauryas + lU’ for the 'Suhgas’ + 45 foi the Kanvas = 294). 
If the expression is taken to mean 103 years (as is suggested by some scholars), 
Khaiavela’s accession must be plated 103 — 5 = 98 yeais after Nandaraja. His 
elevation to the position of Yuvardja took place 9 yeais before that date, i.e., 
((8-9 = 89 years alter Nanda, 1 e., not later than 324-89 = 235 B.C. Kharavela’s 
senior partner in the loyal office was on the throne at that time and he may 
have had his piedetcssor or predecessors. But wc learn from Anoka’s insciiptions 
that Kalinga was actually govcTiied at that time by a Maurya Kumdra (and 
not by a Kalihga-adhipa/t or Chakravarfi) under the suzerainty of A^oka himself. 
Therefore, tivasasata should l>c undeistood to mean 300 and not 103 years. 

S, Konow {Acta Orientalia, I. 22-26) takes the figure to express not the interval 
between Nanda and KhSiavela, but a date during the retgn of Nanda which 
was reckoned from some pre-existing cia. But the use of any such era in the 
particular country and epoch is not proved. Kharavela himself, like Atoka, 
icscs regnal years. The agreement with Puranic tradition speaks in favour of 
the view adopted in these pages, 

2 Barua, Hathigumphd Inscription of Kharavela {IHQ^, XIV. 1938, pp. 
259ff). Sannivesa is explained in the dictionaries as an assemblage, station, seat, 
open space near a town, etc. (Monier Williams). A commentator takes it to 
mean ‘a halting place of caravan.s oi' processions'. Kundagr 3 ma was a sanniveia 
in Videha {SEE, XXII. Jaina Sutras, pt. I, Intro.). The reference in the 
inscription to the conquest of a place, or removal of a sacred^ibjcct from 
Kalinga by Nandaraja disposes of the view that he was a local chi^ {Qomb 
Hist., 538). 
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01 encampment, or a Jaina shrine, in Kalihga acquired^ by 
king Nanda. 

The epigraphs, though valuable as early notices of a 
line known mainly from literature, are not contempora¬ 
neous. For contemporary reports we must turn to Greek 
writers. 7 'here is an interesting reference, in the Cyropae- 
dia^ of Xenophon, who died some lime after 355 B.C., to 
“the Indian king, a very wealthy man”. This cannot fail 
to remind one of tlic Nandas whom the unanimous testi¬ 
mony of Sanskrit, Famil, Ceylonese and Chinese writers 
describe as the possessors of enormous wealth.^ Clearer 
information about the ruling family of Magadha (c. 326 
B.C.) is supplied by the coniemporarics of Alexander whose 
writings form the bases of the accounts of Curtius, Diodoros 
and Plutarch. IJnTortunatcly, the classical writers do not 
mention the family name ‘Nanda’. 'Fhe reading ‘Nan- 
drum’ in the place of ‘Alexandrum’ in the account of 
Justin is absolutely unjustifiable. 


• Dr. B.mia (of), (ti., p objccis to a Nanda conquest (or domination) 

of any part of Kalinga on the ground tliat the piovincc “had remained utieon- 
quered (avijiia) till ihc 71I1 ycai of Asoka’s reign’’. But the claim of the 
Maurya secictaiiat is on a |>ar with Jahatigii’s boast that “not one of the 
Sultans of lofty dignity has obtained the victory over it" (t'.c., Kangia, Rogeis, 
I'lizuk, II. 1S4). Kalingas appear in the Puianas among the contemporaries 
of the Sai.sunaga.s who weic overpowered by Nanda. tbc Saiva-Kshatranlaka. 

2 III. li. 25 (trams, by Walter Miller). 

’ Cf. the names Mabapadmapati and Dhana Nanda. the Miidrdiakshasa 
icfcrs to the Nandas as 'imvanavatisatadravyako^iivardh' (Act III, verse 27), 
and 'ArthauicJii' (Act 1). 

A passage of the Kathd-sarit-\dgara says that King Nanda possessed 990 
millions of gold pieces. Tawney’s Tran.slation, Vol. I, p. 21. 

Dr. Aiyangar points out that a Tamil poem contains an interesting state¬ 
ment regarding the wealth of the Nandas “which having accumulated first in 
Patali hid itself in the floods of the Ganges.” Beginnings of South Indian 
History, p. 89. For N. Sastri’s views see ANM., pp. 253!!. 

According to Ceylonese tradition “The youngest brother (among the sons of 
Ugrasena) was called Dhana Nanda, from his being addicted to hoarding trea¬ 
sure. . . He collected riches to tJ-ie amount of eighty kofis—in a rock in the bed 
of the river (Ganges) having caused a great excavation to be made, he buried 
the treasure there...Levying taxes among other articles even on skins, gums, 
trees and stones he amassed further treasures which he disposed of similarly” 
(Turnout, Mahax/arhsa, p. xxxix). 

Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, refers to “the five treasures of King 
Nanda’s seven precious substances”. 
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For a detailed account of the dynasty we have to rely 
on Indian tradition. Indian writers seem to be mainly 
interested in the Nanda age partly as marking an epoch 
in a social upsurge and the evolution of imperial imity, 
and partly as accessory to the life-sketch of Jaina patriarchs 
and to the Chandragupla-kathd of which w^e have fragments 
in the Aiihndapanho, Malidvanisa, the Puranic chronicles, 
the Brihat-Kalha and its later versions together with th/: 
Mudrd-mkshasa and the Arthasdstra compendiums. 

The first Nanda was Mahapadma or Mahapadmapati' 
according to the Piirdms and Ugrasena according to the 
Mahdbodha/(niL\(i. The Purdnas describe him as a son of 
the last Ksbatralxuidhn (so-called Kshatriya) king of the 
preceding line by a Jsudra mother (^udrd-garhh-odhluraa). 
1 he Jaina Parisishtapanmn^^ on the other hand, represents 
Nanda as the son of a courtesan by a barber. I'hc Jaina 
tradition is strikingly confirmed by the classical account of 
the pedigree of Alexander’s Magadhan contemporary who 
was the predecessor of Chandragupta Maurya.' Referring 
to this prince (Agrammes) (Airtius says, “His father was in 
fact a barber, scaicely staving off hunger by his daily earn¬ 
ings, but who from his being not uncomely in person, had 
gained the affections of the queen, and was by her influence 
advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the 
reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, he treacherously 
murdered his sovereign, and then, under the pretence of 
acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped the 
supreme authority, and having put the young princes to 
death, begot the present king.” 

The barber ancestry of Agiammes, recorded by the 
classical writers is quite in keeping with the Jaina story 
of the extraction of the Nanda line. That the Magadhan 
contemporary of Alexander and of young Chandragupta 

1 ‘Sovereign of an infinite host' or ‘of immense wealth’ according to the 
commentator (Wilson, Vishnu P., Vol. IX. 1840.). A city on the Ganges, styled 
Mahipadmapura, is mentioned in Mbh., XII. 353. 1. 

* P. 46. Text VI. 23i-3«. 

* Me. Crindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. stss. 
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was a Nanda king is not disputed. The real difficulty is 
about his identity. He could nor, possibly have been the 
first Nanda himself. The words used in reference to 
Agrammes, "the present king,” i.e., Alexander’s contempo¬ 
rary in Curtins’ narrative, make this point clear. He 
(Agrammes) was born di purplr to one who had already 
“usurped supreme authority” having secured the affections 
pf a queen. That description is scarcely applicable to the 
founder of the dynasty who was, according to Jaina 
testimony, the .son of an ordinary courle.san {gamkd) by a 
barber apparently without any j)retension') to supreme 
power in the state. 

The murdered so\ereign seems to have been Kala.soka- 
Kal avarna who had a tragic end as we learn from the 
Harsha-charita. Kakavarna :^ai,s'unagi, says Bana, had a 
dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity of his city. 
The young princes referred to by Curtins were evidently 
the sons of Kalas'oka-Kakavarna. The Greek account of 
the rise of the family of Agrammes fits in well with the 
Ceylonese account of the end of the !sai.sunaga line and the 
ri.se of the Nandas, but not with the Puranic story which 
represents the first Nanda as a son of the last Jsai.sunaga 
by a Siidra woman, and makes no mention of the young 
princes. The name Agrammes is probably a distorted 
form of the Sanskrit Augrasainya, “.son of Ugrasena”.' 
Ugrasena is, as we have seen, the name of the first 
Nanda according to the Mnhdhodhivamsa. His son may 
aptly be termed Augrasainya which the Greeks corrupted 
into Agrammes and later on into Xandrames.’ 

1 “Augrasainya" as a loyal patronymic is mel with in the 
liralimana, viii. ii. 

* The identification of Xandrames (taken to answer to San.skrit Chandiamas). 
the Magadhan contemporary of Alexander, with Chandragupta, proposed b> 
certain writers, is clearly untenable. Plutarch {Life of Alexander, Ch. 62) 
clearly distinguishes between the two, and his account receives confirmation 
from that of Justin (Watson’s tr., p. 14*). Xandrames or Agrammes was the 
.von of a usurper born after his father had become king of the Prasii, while 
Chandragupta was himself the founder of a new sovereignty, the first king 
of his line. The father of Xandrames was a barber who could claim no royal 
ancestry. On the other hand, Brahmanical and Buddhist writers are im. 
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The Purdnas call Mahapadma, the first Nanda king, 
the destroyer of all the Kshatriyas {snwa Ksliatrdntaka) 
and the sole monarch (ekamt) of the earth which w'as 
under his undisputed sway, which terms imply that#he 
finally overthrew all the dynasties which ruled contem¬ 
poraneously with the Saisunagas, xfiz., the Ikshvakus, 
Panchalas, Kasis, Haihayas, Kalihgas, Asmakas, Kurus, 
Maithilas, Surasenas, Vltihotras,' etc. The Jainas, too,- 
allude to the wide dominion of Nanda.'^ The Indian 
account of the unification of a considerable portion of 
India under Narida’s sceptre is corroborated by several 

animous in represcnlmg Chandragupta as a descendant of a race of rulers, 
though they differ in regard to the identity of the family and its claim xi 
he regarded as of pure Kshalriya stock. Jaina evidence clearly suggests 
that the barber usurper is identical with the Nr\pitahumaui oi Napitaul 
(Parisishta, VI. 231 and 244) who founded the Nanda line. 

' Conquest of .lome of the territories occupied by the tribes and clans 
named here by former kings of Magadha does not necessarily mean the total 
extinction of the old ruling families, but merely a deprivation oi iheii glory 
iyaiah) and an extension of the su/erainty of the conqueror. Extirpation cannot 
be meant unless it is definitely asserted as m the case of MahSpadma Nanda’s 
(onquest, or that of Samudra Gupta in Aryavaita. It may also sometimes be 
implied by the appointment of a prince of the conquering family as viceioy. 
Allowance, however, must be made for a good deal of exaggeration. Even the 
Vajjians were not literally ‘rooted out' by Ajata^aiiu, as the most impoitant 
of the constituent clans, vtz., the Lichchhavis, survive rill the Gppta Age. 
A branch of the Ikshvakus may have been driven southwards as they are 
found in the third or fourth century A.D. in the lower valley of the Krishna. 
The Kaiis overthrown by Nanda may have been the descendants or successors 
of the prince whom Si^unlga had placed in Benares. The Haihayas occupietl 
a part of the Narmadl valley. Conquest of a part of Kalinga by Nanda 
is suggested by the Hathigumpha record, that of A^maka and part of the 
God 3 varT valley by the city called ‘Nau Nand Dehra’ (Nander, Macauliffe, 
Sikh Religion, V. p. 236). Vitihotra sovereignty had terminated before the 
rise of the Pradyotas of Avanti. But if the PurSnic statement {DKA, 23, 69) 
"Contemporaneously with the aforesaid kings (Sai^unSgas, etc.) there will 

be.Vi’tihotras” has any value, the Sai^unSgas may have paved the way 

for a restoration of some scion of the old line in Avanti. According to the 
evidence of the Puranas (V&yu, 94. 51-52) the Vitihotras were one of the five 
ganas of the Haihayas, and the survival of the latter is well attested by 
epigraphic evidence. The Maithilas apparently occupied a small district 
to the north of the Vajjian dominions annexed by Aj 5 ta^atru. The Paftchalas, 
Kurus, and the SOrasenas occupied the Gangetic Doib and MathurS and the 
control of their territories by the king of Magadha, c. 326 B.C., accords with 
Greek evidence. 

3 Samudravasaneiebhyd 3 s mudramapiaSriyah 
npa\a hastairdkrishya tatah so’ krita NandasBt. 

Pariiishta Parvan, VII. 
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classical writers who speak of the most powerful peoples 
who dwelt beyond the extensive deserts’ (apparently of 
Rajputana and some adjoining tracts) in the time of Alexan¬ 
der, viz., the Prasii [Prdchyo.s) and the Gangaridac (people 
of the lower Ganges Valley) as being under one sove¬ 
reign who had his capital at Palibothra (Pataliputra).' 
Pliny informs us“ that the Prasii surpass in powder and 
glory every other people in all India, their capital being 
Palibothra (Pataliputra), after which some call the people 
itself Palibothri, nay, even the whole tract of the Ganges. 
7"hc author is referring probably to conditions in the 
time of the Mauryas, and not in that of the Nandas. 
But the greatness that the Prasii {i.e. the Magadhans and 
some other eastern peoples) attained in the Maurya Age 
would hardly havo been possible but for the achievements 
of their predecessors of which we have a r<' ord bv 
the historians of Alexander. The inclusion of the 
Ikshvaku territory of Ko.sala within Nanda’s dominions 
.seems to be implied by a pas.sage of the Kalhd-sarit- 
sdigard^ which refers to the camp of king Nanda in 
Ayodhya. Several Mysore in.scriptions state that ICuntala, 
a province which included the southern part of the 
Bombay Presidency and the north of Mysore, was ruled 
by the Nandas.‘ But these are of comparatively modern 
date, the twelfth century, and too much cannot be built 
upon their statements. More important is the evidence 
of the Hathigumpha inscription which mentions the 
constructive activity of Nandaraja in Kalihga and his 
conquest (or removal) of some place (or sacred object) in 
that country. In view of Nanda’s control over parts of 
Kalihga, the conquest of Asmaka and other regions lying 
further south does not seem to be altogether impro¬ 
bable. The existence on the Godavari of a city called 

1 Inv, Alex., m, J8i: Megaslhenes and Armn by McCrindte (ip20), 
pp. 671, 141, 161. 

^Megaslhenes and Arrian (19*6), p. 141. 

8Tawney‘s Translation, p. si. 

‘Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 3: Fleet, Dynasties of 
the Karuirese Districts, *84, n. i. 
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“Nau Nancl Dehra” (Nander)‘ also suggests that the 
Nanda dominions may have embraced a considerable por¬ 
tion of the Deccan. 

The Matsya Piirdna assigns 88 years to the reign of 
the first Nanda, but 88 (.i.shUmfi) is [)robably a mista\e 
for 28 (Asht/ivimsali), as the Vdyu assigns only 2^ years. 
According to Taranath Nanda reigned 29 years.** The 
Ceylonese accounts inform us that the Nandas ruled only 
for 22 years. Tdic Puranic figure 28 is probably to be 
taken to include the period when Nanda was the de facto 
ruler of Magadha before his hnal usurpation of the throne. 

Mahapadma-Ugrasena was succeeded by his eight sons 
who were jiossibly kings in succession. They ruled for 
twelve years according to the Puranas. T he CTylonese 
Chronicles, as we have already seen, give the total length 
of the reign-period of all the nine Nandas as 22 years. 
The Puranas .specify the name of one son of Mahapadma, 
viz., Sukalpa.’ The Mahdbodhivamsa gives the following 
names: Panduka, Pandugati, Bhutapala, Rashtrapala, 

Govi.shanaka, Dasasiddhaka, Kaivarta and Dhana- d he 
last king is possibly identical with the Agrammes or 
Xandrames of the classical writers. Agrammes is, as we 
have seen, probably a distortion by the Greeks of the 
Sanskrit patronymic Angmsamya. 

The first Nanda left to his sons not only a big empire 
but also a large army and, if tradition is to be believed, 
a full exchequer and an efficient system of civil govern¬ 
ment. Curtins tells us that Agrammes, king of the 
Gangaridae and the Prasii, kept in the field for guarding 
the approaches to his country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 


' Macauliffe’.s Sikh Religion, V. p. 

^ Ind. Ant., iSyr,, p. 362. 

3 The name has variants. One of these is Sahalya. Dr. Barua makes Uie 
plausible suggestion that the prince in question may be identical with Sahalin 
of the DivyavadSna (p. 369; Pargiter, DKA. 2r,n 24: Banddha Dhnrma Kosha, 
44). The evidence of that Buddhist work in regard to the relationship be¬ 
tween Sahalin and Kakavarna can, however, hardly l>e accepted. The work 
often errs in this respect. It makes Pushyamitra a lineal desccndailt of Aioka 

(P- 433 )- 
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infantry, besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots, and what 
was the most formidable force of all, a troop of elephants 
which, he said, ran up to the number of 3,000. Diodoros 
and Plutarch give similar accounts. But they raise the 
number of elephants to 4,000 and 6,000 respectively. 
The name of one of the generals, Bhaddasala is preserved 
by Buddhist tradition.' 

The immense riches of the Nandas have already been 
referred to. The family may also be credited with 
irrigation projects in Kalihga and the invention of a 
particular kind of measure (Nandopakramani mdndni).' 
The existence of a body of capable ministers is vouched 
for both by Brahmanical and Jaina tradition. But in 
the end they proved no match for another traditional 
figure whose name> is indissolubly linked up with the fall 
of the Nandas and the rise of a more illustrious race of 
rulers. 

No detailed account of this great dynastic revolution 
has survived. The accumulation of an enormous amount 
of wealth by the Nanda kings probably implies a good deal 
of financial extortion. Moreover, we are told by the 
classical writers that Agrammes (the Nanda contem¬ 
porary* of Alexander) “was detested and held cheap by 
his subjects as he rather took after his father than con¬ 
ducted himself as the occupant of a throne.”® 

The Puranic passage about the revolution* stands as 
follows: 

Uddharishyati tan sarvdn 
Kautlyo vai dvijarshabhah 


1 MilindaPafiho, SBE. xxxvi. pp. «47-8. 

» S. C. Vasu’s trans. of the AshfSdhyayi of Panini, rule illustrating sutra 
II. 4, St. 

® McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. sss. Cf. Ref. to 
Nanda’s avarice and parentage DKA., 1S5, Jaina PariHshfa parvan, vi. S44. 
tatakha kechit sBmantS maden&ndharh bhavishnavah 
Nondasya na natith chakrurasau n&pitasuriti. 

♦ The dynastic change is also referred to by the Kau^tlya ArthaJll^tra, 
the KatnandakJya NiOsBra, the MudrBrBkshasa. the Kauiika; th< 

Ceylonex Chro^cles. <tc. 
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Kautilyas-Chandraguptam tu 
tato rdjye hhishekshyati} 

The Milinda-Panhd* refers to an episode of the great 
struggle between the Nandas and the Mauryas: “There 
was Bhaddasala, the soldier in the service of the royal 
family of Nanda, and he waged war against king Chanda- 
gutta. Now in that war, Nagasena, there were eighty 
Corpse dances. For they say that when one great Head 
Holocaust has taken place (by which is meant the 
slaughter of ten thousand elephants, and a lac of horses 
and five thousand charioteers, and a hundred ko(is of 
soldiers on foot), then the headless corpses arise and 
dance in frenzy over the battle-field.” The passage 
contains a good deal of mythical embellishment. But we 
have here a reminiscence of the bloody encounter between 
the contending forces of the Nandas and the Mauryas.* 


* Some Mss. read dvirashfabhih in place of dvijarshamha}}. Dr. Jayaswai 
(Irtd. Ant., 1914, 1S4) proposed to emend it to Virash{r!ibhi}}. Virashp&s he 
tocdc to mean the AraUas and added that Kautilya was helped by the Aranas 
“the band of robbers’’ of Justin. Cf. Cunningham, Bhiba Topes, pp. 88, 89. 
Pargiter, however, suggests, {Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. »6, gs) that dvija- 
tfabhah (the best among the twice-born, i.e., Brlhmanas) may be the correct 
reading instead of "dxnrashfabhih”. 

•IV. 8. *6. Cf SBE., xxxvi. pp. 147-48. 

*Cf. Ind. Ant., 1914, p. 1*411. 



CHAPTER III. THE PERSIAN AND 
MACEDONIAN INVASIONS 


Section I. The Advance of Persia to the Indus. 

While the kingdoms and republics of the Indian 
interior were gradually being merged in the Magadhan 
Empire, those of North-West India (including modern 
Western Pakistan) were passing through vicissitudes of a 
different kind. In the first half of the sixth century B.C., 
the Vttardpatha (northern region) beyond the Madhyadeia 
(Mid-India, roughly the Gange.s-Jumna Doab, Oudh and 
some adjoining tracts), like the rest of India, was parcelled 
out into a number of small states the most important of 
which were Kamboja, Gandhara and Madra. No sover¬ 
eign arose in this part of India capable of welding 
together the warring communities, as Ugrasena-Maha- 
padma had done in the East. The whole region was 
at once wealthy and disunited, and formed the natural 
prey of the strong Achaernenian moiiarchy which grew 
up in Persia (Iran). 

Kurush or Cyrus (558-530 B.C.‘) the founder of the 
Persian Empire, is said to have led an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia, but had to abandon the enterprise, 
escaping with seven men only.‘^ But he was more success¬ 
ful in the Kabul valley. We learn from Pliny that he des¬ 
troyed the famous city of Kapi^I, at or near the confluence 
of the Ghorband and the Panjshir. Arrian informs 
us® that “the district west of the river Indus as far 
as the river Cophen (Kabul) is inhabited by the Astacenians 
(Ashtakas)* and the Assacenian (Asvakas), Indian tribes. 


’ 550-5*9 B.C. according to A Survey of Persian Art, p. 64. 

* H. and F., Strabo, III. p. 74. 

*Cbinnock, Arrian's Anabasis, p. 399. 

* Patafljali (IV. *. ») refers to “Ashfakarfi nSma dhanva,” (cf. Hasht- 
nagar, and Afhakanagara, LUders, jgo). 
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These were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, 
afterwards to the Medes, and finally they submitted to 
the Persians, and paid tribute to Cyrus, the son of 
Cambyses, as ruler of their land.” Strabo tells us that 
on one occasion the Persians summoned the Hydraces 
(the Kshudrakas) from India [i.e., the Panjab) to attend 
them as mercenaries. 

In the Behistun or Bahistan Inscription of Darayavaush 
or Darius I (r. 522-486 B.C.) the third sovereign of the 
Achaemenian dynasty, the people of Gandhara (Gadara) 
appear among the subject peoples of the Persian Empire. 
But no mention is there made of the Hidus (Hindus, 
people of Sindhu or the Indus Valley) who are explicitly 
referred to in the Hamadan Inscription, and are included 
with the Gandharians in the lists of subject peoples given 
by the inscriptions on the terrace at Persepolis, and 
around the tomb of Darius at Naqsh-i-Rustura.* From 
this it has been inferred that the “Indians” (Hidus) were 
conquered at some date between 519 B.C. (the probable 
date of the Behistun or Bahistan inscription),^ and 513 
B.C.® The preliminaries to this conquest are described by 
Herodotus:* “He (Darius, being desirous to know in 
what part the Indus, which is the second river that pro¬ 
duces crocodiles, discharges itself into the sea, sent in ships 
both others on whom he could rely to make a true report 
and also Scylax of Caryanda. They accordingly setting out 


' Ancient Persian Lexicon and the Texts of the Achaemenidan Inscrip¬ 
tions by H. C. Tolman; Rapson, Ancient India; Herzfeld, MASI, 54, pp. i ff. 
For contact between the Medes and India, see India Antique, 1947, iSoff. 

* In the opinion of Jackson (Camb. Hist. India, I, 334) the BahistSn Rock 
Inscription is presumably to be assigned to a period between 520 and 518 B.C. 
with the exception of the fifth column, whidi was added later. Rapson re¬ 
garded 516 B.C. as the probable date of the famous epigraph while Herzfeld 
prefers the date 519 B.C. (MASI, No. 34. p. sr). 

» Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire, 145. Herzfeld is, however, of 
the opinion that reference to the ‘Thataguih’ in early Persian' epigraphs shows 
that (part of) the Paftjab, like Gandhara, was Persian from the days of Cyrus 
the Great. (Satrapy of Hindus was formed before 513 B.C., Olmstead, History 
of the Persian Empire, p. 145. Some scholars believe that the conquest of 
Smd preceded Scylax's exploration of the Indus— India Antique, p.%81). 

* McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 4-5, 
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from the city of Caspatyrus' and the country of Paktyike 
(Pakthas?) sailed down the river towards the east and 
sunrise to the sea; then sailing on the sea westwards, 
they arrived in the thirtieth month at that place where 
the king of Egypt despatched the Phoenicians, to sail 
round Libya. After these persons had sailed round, 
Darius subdued the Indians and frequented the Sea.” 

» Herodotus tells us that “India” constituted the 
twentieth and the most populous satrapy of the Persian 
Empire, and that it paid a tribute proportionately larger 
than all the rest,—360 talents of gold dust, equivalent 
to 290,000 of the pre-war period. There is no 

reason to believe that all this gold came from Bactria or 
Siberia. Gold deposits are not unknown in several 
tracts of the North-West Frontier and quantities of gold 
are recovered from the alluvium of rivers. A small 
quantity of the precious metal used to be imported by 
Bhotiya traders from the Tibetan Hills.^ Gandhara was at 
first included in the seventh satrapy. The details regarding 
“India” left by Herodotus leave no room for doubt that 
it embraced the Indus Valley and was bounded on the 
east by the desert of Rajaputana.* “ Ehat part of India 
towards the rising sun is all sand; for of the people with 
whom we are acquainted, the Indians live the furthest 
towards the east and the sunrise, of all the inhabitants of 

I Camb. Hist. Ind., I. 336. The city was probably situated in ancient 
Gandhara; Herod. IV. 44. 

* Camb. Ibid, 82, 339. Paktyike is apparently the ancient name of the 
modern Pathan country on the north-west borderland of the sub-continent 
of India. 

* Crooke, The North-Wesletn Provinces of India, 1897, p. 10; Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, 19-7-39, p. 6; cf. Watters. Yuan Chwang, I. 225, 239. 

* There is no reason to believe that the Indian satrapy of Darius refers to 
Sind or to some small territory to the west of the Indus. The account of 
Herodotus III. 94-98 seems to suggest that it extended eastwards beyond the 
Beas as far as the river Sarasvatl which flowed past the Marudhanvan in the 
days of the MahSbhSrata (see 220 2 ante; cf.. desert beyond the Beas, ANM, 
p. 16) and finally disappeared in the sands of RajaputSna. ‘ Eastward of 
India lies a tract which is entirely sand ... the Indians dwell nearest to the 
cast, and the rising of the Sun. Beyond these the whole country is desert on 
account of the sand.” The Sattagydians, the Gandarians, the Dadicae and the 
Aparytae. constituted the seventh satrapy and the Indians the twentieth (Herod. 

III. 9 »- 94 >' 
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Asia, for the Indians' country towards the east is a desert 
by reason of the sands.” Curtins refers to extensive deserts 
beyond the Beas. 

The organisation of the empire into Satrapies setved 
as a model to several succeeding dynasties, and was given 
a wider extension in India by the ^akas and the Kushans 
in the centuries immediately preceding and succeeding 
the Christian era. The Deia-goptri of the Gupta Age wrs 
the lineal successor of the Satrap (Kshatra-pdvan) of 
earlier epochs. 

The Persian conquerors did much to promote geog¬ 
raphical exploration and commercial activity. At the same 
time they took from the country not only an enormous 
amount of gold and other commodities^such as ivory and 
wood, but denuded it of a great portion of its man-power. 
Military service was exacted from several tribes. Contact 
between the East and the West became more intimate with 
important results in the domain of culture. If the Achae- 
meiiians brought the Indian bowmen and lancers to 
Hellenic soil, they also showed the way of conquest and 
cultural penetration to the peoples of Greece and Macedon. 

Khshayarsha or Xerxes (486-465 B.C.), the son and 
successor of Darius I, maintained his hold on the Indian 
provinces. In the great army which he led against Hellas 
both Gandhara and “India” were represented. The 
Gandharians are described by Herodotus as bearing bows 
of reed and short spears, and the “Indians” as being clad in 
cotton garments and bearing cane bows with arrows tipped 
with iron. One of the newly discovered stone-tablets at 
Persepolis* records that Xerxes “by Ahuramazda’s will” 
sapped the foundations of certain temples of the Daivas 
and ordained that “the Daivas shall not be worshipped”. 
Where the Daivas had been worshipped, the king wor¬ 
shipped Ahuramazda together with ^tam (divine world 
order). ‘India' may have been among the lands which 


1 The Illustrated London News, Feb. as, 1956, p. 3*8. Sen, Old Persian 
Inscriptions, 15s. 
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witnessed live outcome of the religious zeal of the Persian 
king. 

The Persian Empire rapidly declined after the death 
of Xerxes. But if Ktesias who resided at the Court of 
Artaxerxes II, Mnemon 405-358 B.C., is to be believed, the 
Great King used to receive costly presents from India even 
in the fourth century B. C.* The South Tomb Inscrip- 
rjon at Persepolis,^ usually assigned to Artaxerxes II, con¬ 
tinues to mention the Sattagydians, the Gandharians and 
the Hi(n)dus side by side with the Persians, the Medians, 
the Susians and others apparently as subjects of the Achae- 
menian King. 

Among interesting relics of Persian dominion in India 
mention is sometimes made of a Taxila Inscription in 
Armaic characters* of the fourth or fifth century B.C.* 
But Herzfeld points out* that the form Priyadarsana occurs 
in the record which should be referred to the reign of 
Asoka, and not to the period of Persian rule. To the 
Persians is also attributed the introduction of the 
Kharoshthi alphabet, the ‘Tersepolitan capital” and words 
like '‘dipt” (rescript) and “nipishta” (“written”) occurring 
in the inscriptions of Asoka. Persian influence has also 
been traced in the preamble of the Asokan edicts. 


Sec 1 ION II. The La.si of ihe Achaemenids and 

Alexander 

Artaxerxes II died in or about 358 B.C. After a 
period of weak rule and confusion, the crown went to 
Darius III Codomannus (335-330 B.C.). This was the 
king against whom Alexander, the great king of Macedon, 
led forth his famous phalanx. After several engagements 
in which the Persian forces suffered repeated defeats, the 
Macedonian conqueror rode on the tracks of his vanquish- 

i/nd. Ant., Vol. X (1881). pp. S 04 - 3 »o- 
»S. Sen, Old Persian Inscriptions, ijat 
»JJtAS, 1915, I. pp. 54 ^ 347 - 
* £p, tnd., XIX« ^ 58 * 
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ed enemy and reached the plain watered by the river 
Bumodiis. 

Three distinct groups of Indians figured in the army 
which mustered under the banner of the Persian monarch 
in that region. “The Indians loho were conterminous 
loith the. Bactrians as also the Bactrians themselves and 
the Sogdianians had come to the aid of Darius, all being 
under the command of Bessus, the Viceroy of the land 
of Bactria, They were followed by the Sacians, a Scythian 
tribe belonging to the Scythians who dwell in Asia. These 
were not subject to Bessus but were in alliance with 
Darius . . . Barsaentes, the Viceroy of Arachotia, led the 
Arachotians and the men who were called Mountaineer 
Indians. There were a few elephants, about fifteen in 
number, belonging to the Indians who live this side of the 
Indus. With these forces Darius had encamped at Gau- 
gamela, near the river Bumodus, about 600 stades distant 
from the city of Arbela.’’’ The hold of the Achaemenians 
on the Indians in the various provinces on the frontier 
had, however, grown very feeble about this time, and the 
whole of north-western India was parcelled out into in¬ 
numerable kingdoms, hyparchies and republics. A list of 
the more important among these is given below: — 

1. The Aspasian territory (Alishang-Kunar-Bajaur 
valley): 

It lay in the difficult hill country north of the Kabul 
river watered by the Khoes, possibly the modern Alishang, 
and the Euaspla, apparently the Kunar. The name of the 
people is derived from the Iranian “Aspa," i.e., the Sanskrit 
"Asva” (horse) or Asvaka. The Aspasians were thus the 
western branch of the Asvakas (Assakenians).^ The chief¬ 
tain, hyparch, of the tribe dwelt in a city on or near the 
river Euaspla, supposed to be identical with the Kunar, a 
tributary of the Kabul. Other Aspasian cities were 
Andaka and Arigaeum.® 

‘ Chintiock, Arrian's Anabasis, pp. 142-143. 

> Comb. Hist. Ind., 352. n. 3, Cf. assdnam Syatanam, 1494 ant«. 

• Ciiinnock’s Arrian, pp. 230-231. 
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2 . The country of the Guraeans: 

It was watered by the river Guraeus,Gauri, or Panj- 
kora, and lay between the land of the Aspasians and the 
country of the Assakenians. 

5. The Kingdom of Assakenos of Swat and 
Buner): 

Jt stretched eastwards as far as the Indus and had its 
c^ipital at Massaga, a “formidable fortress probably situat¬ 
ed not very far to the north of the Malakand Pass but not 
yet precisely identified.” The name of the Assakenians 
probably represents the Sanskrit A^vaka ‘land of horses,’ 
not Agraaka, ‘land of stone.’ The territory occupied by 
the tribe was also known in different ages as Suvastu, 
Udyana and, according to some, Oddiyana. The Asvakas 
do not appear to b% mentioned by Panini unless we regard 
them as belonging to the same stock as the Asmakas‘ of the 
south for which there is no real ground. They are placed 
in the north-west by the authors of the Mdrkandeya 
Purdria and the Brihat Samhitd. The Assakenian king 
had a powerful army of 20,000 cavalry, more than ^^0,000 
infantry and v^o elephants. The reigning king at the 
time of Alexander’s invasion is called by the Greeks Assa¬ 
kenos. * His mother was Kleophis. Assakenos had a 
brother^ who is called Eryx by Curtius and Aphrikes by 
Diodoros.^ There is no reason to believe that these per¬ 
sonages had any relationship with king Sarabha, whose 
tragic fate is described by Bana and who belonged appar¬ 
ently to the southern realm of the Asmakas in the valley 
of the Godavari. 

4- Nysa ; 

This was a small hill-state which lay at the foot of 
Mt. Meros between the Kophen or Kabul river and the 

1IV. I. 173. 

i Invasion of Alexander, p. 378. 

S He led the flying defenders of the famous fortress of Aornos against the 
Greeks {Camb. Hist. Ind., I. 356). Aornos is identified by Sir Aurel Stein 
with the height of Una between the Swat and the Indus (Alexander’s Cam¬ 
paign on the Frontier. Benares Hindu University Magazine. Jan., 19*7). The 
southern side of the stronghold was washed by the Indus. (Inv. Alex., a^\). 
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Indus.’ It had a republican constitution. The city was 
alleged to have been founded by Greek colonists long 
before the invasion of Alexander.’’ Arrian says/ “The 
Nysaeans are not an Indian race, but descended from the 
men who came to India with Dionysus.” Curiously 
enough, a Voria or Greek state is mentioned along with 
Kamboja in the Majjhima Nikdya* as flourishing in the 
time of Gautama Buddha and Assalayana: "Yon([ 
Karnbojesu dvex>a vannd Ayyo c’eva Ddsoca (there are only 
two social grades among the Yonas and the Kambojas, 
viz,, Aryan and Dasa).” 

According to Holdich the lower spurs and valleys of 
Kohi-Mor in the Swat country are where the ancient city 
of Nysa once stood.’^ At the time of Alexander’s invasion 
the Nysaens had Akouphis for their President. They had 
a Governing Body of 300 members.® 

5- Peukelaotis (in the Peshawar District); 

It lay on the road from Kabui to the Indus. Arrian 
tells us^ that the Kabul falls into the Indus in the land 
called Peukelaotis, taking with itself the Malantus, 
Soastus and Guraeus. Peukelaotis represents the Sanskrit 
Pushkaravati. It formed the western part of the old 
kingdom of Gandhara. The people of the surrounding 
region are sometimes referred to as the “Astakenoi” by 
historians. The capital is represented by the modern Mir 
Ziyarat and Charsadda, about 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, 
on the Swat river, the Soastus of Arrian, and the Suvastu 
of the Vedic texts. 

The reigning hyparch at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion was Astes® identified with HastI or Ash^aka. He 

1 Inv. Alex., 79, 193. 

3 McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 79; Hamilton and Falconer. Strabo. 
Vol. Ill, p. 76. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal informed me that he referred to the 
Nysaean Indo-Greeks in a lecture delivered as early as 1919. 

* Chinnock’s Arrian, p. 399. 

*11. 149. 

* Smith, EHl., 4th cd., p. 57. Catnb. Hist., I. p. 353. 

«Invasion of Alexander, p. 81. ^ 

7 Chinnock’s Arrian’s Anabasis of Alexander and tndica, p. 403. 

* Chinnock, Arrian, p. xa8. 
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was defeated and killed by Hephaesiion, a generat ol the 
Macedonian king. 

6. Taxila or 1 akshasila (in ihe Rawalpindi Disirict) ■. 

Strabo says' “between the Indus and the Hyd^spes 

(Jheliim) was laxila, a large city, and governed by good 
laws. The neighbouring country is crowded with inhabi¬ 
tants and very fertile.” The kingdom of Taxila formed 
ihe eastern part of the old Kingdom of Gandhara. 

In B. C. 327 the I'axilian throne was occupied by a 
hyparch, or basileus, whcmi the Greeks called d axiles. 
When Alexander of Macedon arrived in the Kabul valley 
he sent a herald to the king of Taxila to bid him come and 
meet him. Taxiles accordingly did come to meet the con 
queror, bringing valuable gifts. When he died his son 
Mophis or OmpRis (Sanskrit Ambhi) succeeded lo the 
government. Guriously enough, the reputed author of 
the Kautiliya Arthasdstra, himself a native of 'baxila 
according to the Mahdvarhsa Tikd, refers to a school of 
political philosophers called Ambhlyas, and Dr. F. W. 
Thomas connects them with Taxila.^ 

7. The kingdom of Arsakes : 

The name of the principality represents the Sanskrit 
UraSa which formed part of the modern Hazara District. 
It adjoined the realm of Abisares, and was probably, like 
the latter, an offshoot of the old kingdom of Kamboja. 
Urasa is mentioned in several Kharoshthi inscriptions, and, 
in the time of the geographer Ptolemy, absorbed the 
neighbouring realm of Taxila. 

8. Abhisara: 

Strabo observes^ that the kingdom was situated among 
the mountains above the Taxila country. The position 
of this state was correctly defined by Stein who pointed out 
that Ddrvdbhisdra^ included the whole tract of the lower 
and middle hills lying between the Jhelum and the Chenab. 

1 H. and F's, tr.. Ill, p. 90. 

*BSrhmpatya ArthaiSstra. Introduction, p, 15. 

9 H. & F.’s tr.. lU, p. 90. 

* Cf. Mbh., VU. 91, 48 - 
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Roughly speaking, it corresponded to the Punch and some 
adjoining districts in Kasmira with a part at least of the 
Hazara District of the North-West Frontier Province. It 
was probably an offshoot of the old kingdom of Kamboja. 
Abisares, the contemporary of Alexander, was a shrewd 
politician of the type of Charles Emanuel III of Sardinia. 
When the Macedonian invader arrived in Taxila he in¬ 
formed him that he was ready to surrender himself and the 
land ivhich he ruled. And yet before the battle which 
was fought between Alexander and the famous Poros, 
Abisares intended to join his forces with those of the latter.' 

9 i he kingdom of the Elder Poros : 

f'his territory lay between the Jhelum and the Chenab 
and roughly corresponded to parts of the modern districts 
of Guzrat and Shahpur/ Strabo tells 'its" that it was an 
extensive and fertile district containing nearly 300 cities. 
Diodoros informs us* that Poros had an army of more than 
50,000 foot, about 3,000 horses, above 1,000 chariots, and 
130 elephants. He was in alliance with Enibisaros, i.e., 
the king of Abhisara. 

Poros probably represents the Sanskrit Puni or Pau- 
rava. fri the Rig-Veda the Purus are expressly mentioned 
as on the Sarasvati. In the time of Alexander, however, 
we find them on the Hydaspes (Jhelum). The Brihat 
Sarhhitd,^ too, associates the ‘Pauravas’ with ‘Madraka' 
and ‘Malava.’ The Mahdbhdrata,^ also, refers to a “Puram 
Paurava-rakshitam”, city protected by the Pauravas, which 
lay not far from Kasmfra. It is suggested in the 'Vedic 
Index^ that either the Hydaspes was the earlier home of the 
Purus, where some remained after the others had wander¬ 
ed east, or the later Purus represent a successful onslaught 
upon the west from the east. 


' Chinnock, Arrtan, p. 876. Inv. Alex., 11s. 

2 It apparently included the old territory of Kekaya. 

3 H. & F.’s tr., Ill, p. 91. 

^Invasion of Alexander, p. 274. 

5 XIV. if. 

' II. *7. 15-17. 

' Vol. II, pp. tJ-ij. 
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lo. The country of the people called Glauganikai 
(Glauganicians) by Aristobuliis, and Glausians by Ptolemy; 

This tract lay to the west of the Chenab and was con¬ 
terminous with the dominion of Poros.* It included no 
less than seven and thirty cities, the smallest of which had 
not fewer than 5,000 inhabitants, while many contained 
upwards of 10,000. 

11- Gandaris (in the Rechna Doab): 

This little kingdom lay between the Chenab and the 
Ravi and (if Strabo has given the correct name of the 
territory) probably represented the easternmost part of 
the old Mahdjanapada of Gandhara.^ It was ruled by 
the Younger Poros, nephew^ of the monarch who ruled 
the country betw^een the Jhelum and the Chenab. 

12. TheAdraretai (in the Bari Doab):‘ 

They dwell on the eastern side of the Hydraotes 
or the Ravi, and their main stronghold was Pimprama. 

18 Kathaioi or Cathaeans (probably also in the Bari 
Doab): 

Strabo points out^ that “some w'riters place Cathaia 
and the country of Sopeithes, one of the nomarchs, in the 
tract between the rivers (Hydaspes and Acesines, i.e., the 
Jhelum and the Chenab); some on the other side of the 
Acesines and of the Hydarotis, i.e., of the Chenab and the 
Ravi, on the confines of the territory of the other Poros, 
the nephew of Poros who w^as taken prisoner by Alexander.’’ 
The Kathaioi probably represent the Sanskrit Katha, 
Kathaka,' Kantha’ or Kratha.“ They were the most enii- 


> With the second part of the name antka. troop or army, may Ije com¬ 
pared that of the SanakSnlkas of the Gupta period. Dr. Jayaswal, who. 
doubtless following Weber in lA, if (1875), p. 147, prefcis the restoration ’f 
the name as Glauchukiyanaka, does not apparently take note of this fact. 
•Chinnock, Arrian, p. 876. Inv. Alex., ns. The country was subse 

quently given to the elder Poros to rule. 

»Bui see Camb. Hist. Ind., 1 . 370, n. 4; the actual name of the teriiioiy 

in olden times was, however, Madra. 

♦Adrijas? Mbh., VII. *59. 5. 

Yaudheyin AdrijSn rSjan MadrakSn MalavSn apt. 
s H. ic F.'s tr., Ill, p. 9«. 

« Idlly SBE., VII. 15: Ep. Ind., III. 8. 

1 Cf., Pdnini, H. 4. no. «Mbh., VIII. 85. 16. 
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nent among the independent tribes dwelling in the area 
of which the principal centre was Sangala (Sahkala). This 
town was probably situated in the Gurudaspur district, 
not far from Fathgarh.^ Anspach locates it at Jandiala to 
the east of Amritsar.^ 

The Kathaians enjoyed the highest reputation for 
courage and skill in the art of war. Onesikritos tells us 
that in Kathaia the handsomest man was chosen as king.’ 

14. The kingdom of Sophytes (Saubhuti), probably 
along the banks of the Jhelum : 

In the opinion of Smith, the position of this kingdom 
is fixed by the remark of Strabo* that it included a moun¬ 
tain composed of fossil salt sufficient for the whole of 
India; Sophytes was, therefore, according to him, the “lord 
of the fastness of the Salt Range .Stretching from the 
Jhelum to the Indus.” But we have already seen that the 
cla.ssical writers agree in placing Sophytes’ territory east 
of the Jhelum. Curtius tells us’ that the nation ruled by 
Sopeithes (Sophytes), in the opinion of the “barbarians,” 
excelled in wisdom, and lived under good laws and cus¬ 
toms. They did not acknowledge and rear children accord¬ 
ing to the will of the parents, but as the officers entrusted 
with the medical inspection of infants might direct, for if 
they remarked anything deformed or defective in the limbs 
of a child they ordered it to be killed. In contracting 
marriages they did not seek an alliance with high birth 
but made their choice by the looks, for beauty in the 
children was highly appreciated. Strabo informs UvS® that 
the dogs in the territory of Sopeithes (Sophytes) were said 
to possess remarkable courage. We have some coins of 
Sophytes bearing on the obverse the head of the king, and 
on the reverse the figure of a cock.’ According to Smith 

^ JRAS., 1903, p. 687. 

» Camb. Hist. Ind., I. 371. 

’ McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 38. 

*H. & F.’s tr., Ill, p. 93. 

^Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 219. 

« H. k F.. Ill, p. 93. 

7 Whitehead (Num. Chron., 1943, pp. 60-72) rejects the identihcatioit of 
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the si^le is suggested probably by the "owls" of Athens. 
Strabo calls Sopbytes a nomarch which probably indicates 
that he was not an independent sovereign, but only a 
viceroy of some other king.' 

15. The kingdom of Phegelas or Phegeiis (in the 

Bari Doab); 

It lay between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the Hyphasis 
(Bias).* The name of the king, Phegelas, probably repre¬ 
sents the Sanskrit Bhagala —the designation of a royal race 
of Kshatriyas mentioned in the Ganapdtha^ 

16. The Siboi (in the lower part of the Rechna 

Doab): 

They were the inhabitants of the Shorkot region in 
Jhang district below the junction of the Jhelum and the 
Chenab.' They wfere probably identical with the Jsiva 
people mentioned in a passage of the Rig-Veda!’ where they 
share with the Alinas, Pakthas, Bhalanases, and Vi. 4 anins 
the honour of being defeated by Sudas.'’ Ihe Jatakas 
mention a Sivi country and its cities Aritthapura’ and 
Jetuttara." It is probable that ^iva, Sivi, 5 ibi, and Siboi 
were one and the same people. A place called ^iva-pura 
is mentioned by the scholiast on Panini as situated in the 
northern*country.* It is, doubtless, identical with ^ibipura 


Soohvtes with Saubhuli. He thinks that "SaubhOti is a philologist's creation. 
Therl is no historical evidence ihat Saubhuti existed" (p. 63). Siibhuti (fro 1 
LLoU is apparently derived) is a 
U.era.u„, (The o, M,h^« Pa . 

HSif Geiger, the Mahavamsa., tr., iS'*'. * 7 jv > a t his 

Sai a 4 mda Rajah d.ouH a.rike a piece bearing a Hellenrred hnn, of h,r 

name as the Hinduised Scythian rulers did in later ages. » , 

i Wa, Tt the cLt King of W. Asia or some Indian potentate? Among 
1 Was It the oreai is-ing a nenhew and apparently 

other nomarchs mention may be made of Spitaces » n p HP 

a vassal of the elder Poros {Camb. Hist. Ind.. 36, 365. 3 7 )- 

s/nw. Alex., p. s8i, 401. 

• invesionat dlexonder. p. 40.. Cf. Kmmdilm ,6,. 

*lTW. Alex., p. S3*- 

* VII. 18. 7 - , a „ -o. oQ« A ‘Saibva’ is mentioned in the 

tVedic Index, Vol. II, pp- 38 '- 3 »*- ^ 

Aitareya Srahtnar^ (VIII. ss: 

t utnmdanti jmka, No. 5*7: _ ’ g 6 

« Vessantara jmka. No. 547 - ’,q*6 7118 

»Pataftjali, IV. »- *: Ved. Ind.. 11 . p. 38*- > 9 * 6 - 758 - 
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mentioned in a Shorkot inscription edited by Vogel. In 
the opinion of that scholar the mound of Shorkot marks 
the site of this city of the Sibis.’ 

The Siboi dressed themselves with the skins of wild 
beasts, and had clubs for thei • iveapons. 

The Mahdhhdrata^ refers to a rdshtra or realm of the 
.•sivis ruled by king Usinara, which lay not far from the 
Yamuna/ It is not altogether improbable that the Usinara 
country* was at one time the home of the ^ivis. We find 
them also in Sind, in Madyamika (Tambavatl nagarl?) 
near Chitor in Rajputana,* and in the D(da-kumdra-charita, 
on the banks of the Kaverl.” 

17 The Agalassoi: 

This people lived near the Siboi, and could muster 
an army of 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. 

18. The Sudracae or Oxydrakai: 

The accounts of Curtius and Diodoros’ leave the im¬ 
pression that they lived not far from the Siboi and the 
Agalassoi, and occupied part of the territory below the 
confluence of the Jhelum and the Chenab. At the con¬ 
fluence Alexander garrisoned a citadel and thence came 
into the dominions of the Sudracae and the Malli (Mala- 
vas). The former may have occupied parts of the Jhang 
and Lyallpur districts. The name of the Sudracae or the 
Oxydrakai represents the Sanskrit Kshudraka/ They were 
one of the most numerous and warlike of all the Indian 
tribes in the Panjab. Arrian in one passage refers to the 
“leading men of their cities and their provincial gover¬ 
nors’’ besides other eminent men. These words afford us 


1 £/?. Ind., jgiii, p. i6. 

* III. 130-131. 

3 Cf. Siba (Cunn , AGI., leviscd ed., pp. i6o-i6i). 

* Vide pp. 65, 66 ante. 

5 Vaidya Med. Hind. Ind., i, p. i6*; Carm. Lee., 1918, p. 173. Allan, 
Coim of Anc. Ind., cxxiii. 

«TTie southern Sivis are probably to be Identified with the Chola ruling 
family (Kielhorn, List of Southern Inscriptions, No. 685). 

^ Inv. Alex., *33-4, *86-7. 

»Mbh., II. 5a, 15; VII. 68,9. 
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d glimpse into the internal condition ot and simWar 
tribes. 

19. TheMalloi; 

They seem to have occupied the right bank of the 
lower Hydraotes (Ravi) and are mentioned as escaping 
across that river to a city of the Brahmanas. The Akesines 
(Chenab) is said to have joined the Indus in their territory.’ 
Their name represents the Sanskrit Malava. According 
td Weber, Apiiali (according to Jayaswal, Katyayana), 
speaks of the formation of the compound “Kshaudraka- 
Mdlavdh.” Smith points out that the Mahdbhdrata couples 
the tribes in question as forming part of the Kaurava host 
in the Kurukshetra war.^ Curtins tells us** that the Sudra- 
cae and the Malli had an army consisting of 90,000 foot 
soldiers, 10,000 ca^^alry and 900 war chariots. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar informs us that Pan ini refers 
to the Malavas as living by the profession of arms.* In 
later times they are found in Rajputana, Avanti and the 
MahT valley. 

20. I he Abastanoi: 

Diodoros calls them the Sambastai,^ Arrian Abastanoi, 
Curtins Sabracae, and Orosius Sabagrac. They were 
settled 911 the lower Akesines (Chenab) apparently below 
the Malava country, but above the confluence of the 
Chenab and the Indus. Their name represents the Sans¬ 
krit Ambashtha or Arnbashtha.'' The Ambashthas are 
mentioned in several Sanskrit and Pali works. An Am- 


* Megasthenes arid Arrian (and cd.), j). igd. The accuracy of this statement 
may be doubted. 71^6 Malloi territory seems to have included part of the 
Jhang district, besides a portion of South Lyallpur, \S'est Montgomery, and 
perhaps North Multan. 

1914. p. 94n.; Mbh., VI. 59. 135. 

^ Invasion of Alexander, 234. 

*Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 200. 

^Invasion of Alexander, p. 292. 

* Dr. Surya K 5 nta draws a distinction between Amhashllta and Ambashlha. 
regarding the former as a place-name, and the latter as the name of a parti¬ 
cular cliis of people, 'an elephant-driver, a Kshatriya, a mixed caste'. {B.C. 
Law, Vol. II, pp. 1276). To us the distinction seems to be based upon phito 
logical conjectures. 
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bashtha king is mentioned in the Aitareya Brdhmana^ 
whose priest was Narada. The Mahdbhdratn'‘ mentions 
the Ambashthas along with the ^ivis, Kshudrakas, Malavas 
and other north-western tribes. The Piiranas represent 
them as Anava Kshatriyas and kinsmen of the 5 ivis.^ * In 
the Bdrhaspatya Arthamstra * the Ambashtha country is 
mentioned in conjunction with Sind: 

K dsmJra-HuJi-Amb ns Jit ha-S i n d h ava Jj. 

In the Ambatfha Siitta,^ an Ambaltha is called'a 
Brahinana. In the Smrti literature, on the other hand, 
Ambashtha denotes a man of mixed Brahmana and Vai^ya 
parentage. According to Jdtaka IV. 363, the AmbaUhas 
were farmers. It seems that the Ambashthas were a tribe 
or clan who were at first mainly a fighting race, but some 
of whom took to other occupations, viz., those of priests, 
farmers and, according to Smrti writers, physicians [Am- 
hash^handrii cJiiJiitsitarm.^ 

In the time of Alexander, the Ambashdias were a 
powerful tribe having a democratic government. Their 
army consisted of 60,000 foot. 6.000 cavalry and 500 
chariots.^ 

In later times the Ambashthas arc found in South- 
Eastern India near the Mekala range, and also in Bihar 
and possibly in Bengal.® 

1 VIII. 21. 

3II. 52. 14-15. 

3 Pargiter, AIHT., pp. 108-109. 

*Ed. F. W. Thomas, p. 21. 

^Dialogues of the Buddha, Part 1, p. 109. 

® Manu. X. 47. Dr. Surya Kanta suggests the reading (Law Volume, 11 , 
134) cha haslinam. In his dissertation he speaks of the possibility ol 
Ambashtha being a Sanskritized form of a Celtic word meaning 'husbandman, 
tiller of the ground'. It is also pointed out that the word may be an exact 
parallel to ‘mahSmdlra’ inasmuch as ‘atnbhas’ means ‘of large measure’, ‘an 
elephant', so that Ambashtha would mean 'one sitting on the elephant’, i.e., 
a driver, a keeper, a sdmanta, or a Kshatnya. They lived on warfare, pre¬ 
sumably as gajSrohas, and banner-bearers. 

A distinction is drawn between Ambashtha and Ambashtha, The last 
mentioned expression is considered to be a place-name, based on the plant 
name Araba, For other notes on the subject see PrabasI, 1351 B, S.; I, *06; 
fUPHS., July-Dec., 1945. pp. 148 ff; History of Bengal (D. U.), p]^ 568 ff. 

t Invasion of Alexander, p. *52. ^ 

« Cf. Ptolemy, Ind. Ant., XIII, 361; Bfihat SathhitS; XIV, 7 ; MehhalS 
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2\-22. T^^eXathtoiaiid theOssadioi 
The Xathroi are according to McCrindle^ the Kshatri 
ot banskru hterature mentioned in the oi Mann 

as an impure tribe, being of mixed origin. V. de Saint- 
Martin suggests that in the Ossadioi we have the Vasati 
of the Mahahhnrata^ a tribe associated with the $ibis and 
Sindhu-Sauvlras of the Lower Indus Valley.' Like the 
Abastanoi, the Xathroi and the Ossadioi seem to have 
occupied parts of the territory drained by the lower 
Akesines (Chenab) and situated between the confluence of 
that river with the Ravi and the Indus respectively. 

23-24. The Sodrai (sogdoi) and the Massanoi ■ 

Lhcy occupied Northern Sind with contiguous por¬ 
tions of the Pan jab (Mithan-kot area) and the Bahawalpur 
state, belotv the c.onflucnce of the Pahjab rivers. The 
territories of these two tribes lay on opposite banks of the 
Indus. The Sodrai are the Sudra tribe of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, a people constantly associated with the Abhiras who 
were settled near the Sarasvati.* Their royal seat {basileion) 
stood on the Indus. Here another Alexandria was founded 
by the Macedonian conqueror. 

mmhla ot Md^kandeya l\, LVllI. 14, is a corruption of Mekal-Ambashtha 
Cf. also the Amb.ishiha Kayasthas of Bihar, the Gaiu.Ia .Ambashtha of the 
Surjan-Chartla (DfiNl., II. 1061 n. 4) of the time of Akbar, and the Vaidyas 
of Bengal whom Bharata Mallika classes as Ambashtha. This is not the place 
lo discuss the authenticity or otherwise of (he tradition recorded by Bharata 
and some of the Puranas. The origin of the Vaidyas, or of any other caste 
in Bengal, is a thorny problem which requires separate treatment. What the 
author aims at in these pages is to put some available evidence, early or 
late, about the Abastanoi. That some Amltashthas, and Brahraanas too, took 
to the medical piofcssion is clear from the evidence of Manu and .‘\tri 
(SarhhitS, 37S) and Bopadev. It is equally clear that the Vaidya problem 
cannot be solved in the way it has been sought to be done in some recent 
publications. Due attention should be given to historical evidence bearing on 
the point like that of Megasthenes and of certain early Chalukya, Pandya, 
and other epigraphs, e.g. the Talamanchi plates, Ep. Ind. IX. 101; Bhandar- 
ker’s List 1371, 2061. etc. 

i Invasion of Alexander, p. 156 n. 

»VII. 19. n: 89. 37; vm. 44. 99. 

* "Amhishdhah SSrasenah Sivayo’tha Vasdtayah" (Mhh , V'l. 106. 8). 

*'VaSdti Sindhu-SauxftrS itiprSyo’ tikutsitah.” 

"GandhSfSfy Sindhu-SauvlrSh Sivayo’tha Vaidtayafi" (Mbh., VI. 5/ 14). 

* Patafijali, 1. s. s; Mbh., vil, 19. 6; IX. 37. 1. 
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25. The kingdom of Mousikanos: 

This famous state included a large part of modern 
Sind. Its capital has been identified with Alor in the 
Sukkur district. The characteristics of the inhabitants of 
the realm of Mousikanos as noticed by Strabo are giv'en 
below 

The following are their peculiarities; to have a kind 
of Lacedaemonian common meal, where they eat in public. 
Their food consists of what is taken in the chase. They 
make no use of gold nor silver, although they have mines 
of these metals. Instead of slaves, they employed youths 
in the flower of their age, as the Cretans employ the 
Aphamiotas, and the Lacedaemonians the Helots. They 
study no science with attention but that of medicine:'' for 
they consider the excessive pursuit of seme arts, as that of 
war, and the like to be committing evil. There is no 
process at law but against murder and outrage, for it is 
not in a person’s own power to escape either one or the 
other ; but as contracts are in the power of each individual, 
he must endure the wrong, if good faith is violated by 
another ; for a man should be cautious whom he trusts, and 
not disturb the city with constant disputes in courts of 
justice.” 

From the account left by Arrian it appears that the 
“Brachmans,” i.e., the Brahmanas exercised considerable 
influence in the country. They were the instigators of a 
revolt against the Macedonian invadore.* 

26. The principality ofOxykanos; 

Curtius calls the subjects of Oxykanos the Praesti 
(Prosbthas?)-^ Oxykanos himself is styled both by Strabo 
and Diodoros Portikanos. Cunningham places his terri- 


1 Bevan in Camb. Hist. Ind., p. 377, following Lassen {Inv. Alex., 157 n) 
restores the name as Mushika. Dr. Ja)'aswal in his Hindu Polity suggests 
Muchukarna. Cf. Maushikara {PataHjali, IV. i. 4). 

»H. fc F., Ill, p. 96. 

s This trait they shared with the Ambashthas (t/. Manu, X. 47). 
♦Chinnoclf, Arrian, p. 319. Cf. Strabo, xv. i. 66,—“Nearchos says that the 
Brachmans engage in the affairs of the state and attend the king as dfcncillors.’' 
^Mbh., VI. 9. 61. 
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ion ^^'‘e level counts ^Yovmd 

Latkhana.^ 

27. The principality of Sambos^* 

Sambos was the ruler of a mountainous country adjoin¬ 
ing the kingdom of Mousikanos, with whom he was at 
feud. His capital, called Sindimana, has been identified, 
with little plausibility, with Sehwan, a city on the Indus.® 
4 ccording to Diodoros ‘a city of the Brahmanas’ (Brahma- 
tiavata ?) had to be stormed whilst the operations against 
Sambos were going on/ 

28. Patalene: 

It was the Indus delta, and took its name from the 
capital city, Patala probably near the site of Bahmanabad. 

Diodoros tells us® that Tauala (Patala) had a political 
constitution drawn on the same lines as the Spartan ; for 
in this community the command in war was vested in two 
hereditary kings of different houses, while a Council of 
Elders ruled the whole state with paramount authority. 
One of the kings in the time of Alexander was called 

IMoeres. “ 

The states described above had little tendency to unity 
or combination. Curtius tells us^ that Ambhi, ruler of 
Taxila,‘ was at war with Abisares and Poros. Arrian 
informs us that Poros and Abisares were not only enemies 
of Taxila but also of the neighbouring autonomous tribes. 
On one occasion the two kings marched against the 
Kshudrakas and the Malavas.® Arrian further tells us 
that the relations between Poros and his nephew were 
far from friendly. Sambos and Mousikanos were also 
on hostile terms. Owing to these feuds and strifes 
amongst the petty states, a foreign invader had no united 

1 Invasion of Alexander^ p. 158; AGl., Revised ed. 300. 

* Sambhu, according to Bevan (Comb. Hist. Jnd., 377).S5inba is a possible 
alternative. 

s McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 404; AGI., Revised cd., 30s f. 

* Diod. XVII. 103. V. cf. Alberuni (I. 316; H. 26*). 

Alex., p. age. 

*tmf. Alex., p. 256, cf. Maurya. 

t/nv. Alex., p. aoa. 

«Chinnock, Arrian, p. ag?. 
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resistance to fear; and lie could be assured that many 
among the local chieftains would receive him with open 
arms out of hatred for their neighbours. 

The Nandas of Magadha do not appear to have m^de 
any attempt to subjugate these states of the Uttardpatha 
(North-West India), d’he tasl of reducing them was 
reserved for a foreign conqueror, x)iz., Alexander of 
Macedon. The tale of Alexander’s conquest has beep 
told by many historians including Arrian, Q. Curtins 
Rufus, Diodoros Siculus, Plutarch and Justin. We learn 
from Curtins that Scythians and Dahae served in the 
Macedonian army.‘ The expedition led by Alexander 
was thus a combined Saka-Yavana enterprise. The invader 
met with no such general confederacy of the native powers 
like the one formed by the East Indian states against 
Kunika-Ajatasatru. On the contrary he obtained assist¬ 
ance from many important chiefs like Ambhi of Taxila, 
Sangaeus (Sanjaya ?) of Pushkaravatl, Kophaios or Cophacus 
(of the Kabul region ?), Assagetes (Asvajit ?), and Sisikottos 
(^as'Igupla) tvho got as his retvard the satrapy of the Assake- 
nians.® The only princes or peoples who thought of com¬ 
bining against the invader were Poros and Abisares, and 
the Malavas (Malloi), Kshudrakas (Oxydrakai), and the 
neighbouring autonomous tribes. Even in the latter case 
personal jealousies prevented any effective results. Alexan¬ 
der met with stubborn resistance from individual chiefs 
and clans, notably from Astes (Hast! or Ashtaka ?), the 
Aspasians, the Assakenians, the elder Poros, the Kathaians, 
the Malloi, the Oxydrakai, and the Brahmanas of the king¬ 
dom of Mousikanos. Massaga, the stronghold of the Assa¬ 
kenians, was stormed with great difficulty, Poros was defeat¬ 
ed on the banks of the Hydaspes (B.C. 326), the Malloi and 
the Oxydrakai were also no doubt crushed. But Alexan¬ 
der found that his Indian antagonists w^ere different from 
the effete troops of Persia. Diodoros informs us that at 
Massaga, where Alexander treacherously massacred the 

‘ Inv, Alex., p. *o8. 

*lnv. Alex., p. n«. 
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mercenaries, the women, raking ike arms ot tke taWen 
tought side by side with the men.”' Voros, when he saw 
most of his forces scattered, his elephants lying dead or 
strj/ing riderless, did not flee—as Darius Codomannus had 
twice fled—but remained fighting, seated on an elephant 
of commanding height, and received nine wounds before 
he w^as taken prisoner." The Malloi almost succeeded in 
killing the Macedonian king. But all this was of no 
avail. A disunited people could not long resist the united 
forces of the Hellenic world led by the greatest captain 
of ancient Europe. Alexander succeeded in conquering 
the old Persian Provinces of Gandhara and “India,” but 
w'as unable to try conclusions w'ith Agrammes king of the 
Gangaridae and the Prasii, i.e., the last Nanda king of 
Magadha and the* other Gangetic provinces in Eastern 
India. Plutarch informs us that the battle with Poros 
depressed the spirits of the Macedonians and made them 
very unwilling to advance further into India. Moreover, 
they w'ere afraid of the “Gandaritai and the Praisiai” who 
w^ere reported to be waiting for Alexander with an army 
of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 war-chariots and 6,000 
fighting elephants. As a matter of fact when Alexander 
was retreating through Karmania he received a report 
that his satrap Philippos, governor of the Upper Indus 
Province, had been murdered (324 B.C.). Shortly after- 
w^ards the Macedonian garrison w^as overpow^ered. The 
Macedonian governor of the Lower Indus satrapy had to be 
transferred to the north-west borderland beyond the Indus 
and no new satrap was appointed in his place. The 
successors of Alexander at the time of the Triparadeisos 
agreement in 321 B.C. confessed their inability to remove 
the Indian Rajas of the Panjab without royal troops under 
the command of some distinguished general. One of 
the Rajas, possibly Poros, was treacherously slain by 
Eudemos, an officer stationed in the Upper Indus satrapy. 
The withdrawal of the latter (cir. 317 B.C.) marks the 

* Inv. Al«x., p. 870. 

» Cf. Bury. History of Greece for Beginners, pp. 488-89. 
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ultimate collapse of the first serious attempt of ilie Yavanas 
to establish an empire in India. 

The only permanent effect of Alexander’s raid seems 
to have been the establishment of a number of Yavc^na 
settlements in the Uttardpatha. The most important of 
these settlements were; 

1. The city of Alexandria (modern Charikar or 
Opian?)' in the land of the Paropanisadac, i.e., the Kabi,il 
region. 

2. Boukephala/^ possibly on the cast side of the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum). 

3. Nikaia\ where the battle with Poros took place. 

4. Alexandria at or near the conduence of the Chenab 
and the Indus*, to the north-east of the countries of the 
Sodrai, or Sogdoi, and Massanoi, and * 

5. Sogdian Alexandria,'^ below the conHuence of tlic 
Panjab rivers. 

Asoka recognised the existence of Yona (Yavana) 
settlers on the north-western fringe of his empire, and 
appointed some of them, {e.g., the Yavana-raja Tushaspha)“ 
to high offices of state, Boukephala Alexandria flourished 
as late as the time of the Periplus of the Erythraean SeaJ 
One of the Alexandras (Alasanda) is mentioned' in the 
Mahdvarhsa.^ 

1 According to Tarn {The Greeks in Bactria and India, i.st. ed., 46.;) 
Alexandria stood on the west bank of the united Panjshir-Ghorband rivers 
near the confluence facing Kapisa on the east bank. It is represented by the 
modern Begram. 

* Nikaia and Boukephala stood one on each side of the Jhelum. Tarn 
thinks {Alexander the Great, Sources and Studies, p. S36) that Boukephala 
stood on the east bank of the Jhelum and Nikaia on the west bank {ibid 
p. 238). 

»The completion of Nikaia is doubted by Tarn (Alexander the Great, 

II. 538^ 

* The confluence of the Indus and the Akesines was fixed as the boundatr 

of the Upper and Lower Indus satrapies. 

s Inv. Alex., pp. 293, 354; Bury, History of Greece for Beginners, p. 433: 
Camb. Hist. Ind,, I. 376^ 

* For the nationality of Tushispha and significance of the term "Yavana’* 
see Raychaudhuri, Early History of the Vaishiywa Sect, and Ed., pp. t8f, 
314 post. 

^ Schoff’s tr., p. 41. 

8 Geiger's tr., p. 194. 
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Mexandei s invasion produced one indvrcti vesuk. Vv 
kclped tke cause ludiau umi^ dc.sU'0'Y\u^ che \)o\s:cT 
of the petty states of north-'west India, just as the Danish 
invasion contributed to the union of fLngland under 
Wessex by destroying the independence of Northumbria 
and Mercia. If Ugrasena-Mahapadma u-as the precursor 
of Chandragupta Maiirya in the east, Alexander was the 
fprerunner of that emperor in the north-west. 



CHAPTER IV. THE MAURYA EMPIRE : 

THE ERA OF DIGVIJAYA 

SeCHON I EhE ReIG.N of CHAXDRACUFrA Maurya 

Mlechchhairndvejyainand bhujayugamadhund 

samsritd rdjamurtteh 

Sa snmadhandh'iibhrtyaschiramavahi mahtrii 

pdrthivas-Chandraguptah. 

— Mudrdrdkshasa. 

In B.C. the flood of Macedonian invasion had 
overwhelmed the Indian states of the* Panjab, and was 
threatening to burst upon the Madhyadcvi. Agrammes 
was confronted with a crisis not unlike that which 
Arminius had to face when Varus carried the Roman 
Elagle to the Teutoburg Forest, or which Charles Martel 
had to face when the Saracens carried the Crescent towards 
the field of Tours. The question whether India was, or 
was not, to be Hellenized awaited decision. 

Agrammes w^as fortunate enough to escape the 
onslaught of Alexander. But it is doubtful whether he 
had the ability or perhaps the inclination to play the part 
of an Arminius or a Charles Martel, had the occasion 
arisen. But there was at this time another Indian w'ho 
was made of different stuff. This was Chandragupta, 
the Sandrokoptos (Sandrokottos, etc.) of the classical 
writers. The rise of Chandragupta is thus described by 
Justin;' 

"‘India after the death of Alexander had shaken, as 
it were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his 
governors to death. The author of this liberation was 


' Watson’s tr., p. 14s with slight emendations. 






S^ndrocottUS. IViis inaii \va,s VyurabYe ow^vw, Vjwx. \v'a.s 
stimulated to aspire to regal power by supcrnatuvi\\ 
encouragement; for, having offended Alexander' by his 
boldness of speech and orders being given lo kill him, 
he saved himself by swiftness of foot; and w^hile he was 
lying asleep, after his fatigue, a lion of great size liaving 
come up to him, licked off with his tongue the sw'eat that 
vvas running from him and after gently w'aking him, left 
him. Being first prompted by this prodigy to conceive 
hopes of royal dignity he drew together a band of 
robbers,^ and solicited the Indians to support his new 
sovereignty.' Sometime after, as he was going to war 
wdth the generals of Alexander, a wild elephant of great 
bulk presented itself before him of its own accord and, 
as if tamed down fo gentleness, took him on its back and 
became his guide in the war and conspicuous in fields of 
battle. Sandrocottus thus acquired a throne when 
Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future 
greatness.” 

The above account, shorn of its marvellous clement, 
amounts to this, that Chandragiipta, a man of non- 


‘ Some modetn scholars propose lo re.id ‘Naiiduim’ (Nanda) in place of 
'Alcxandium’. Such conjectural emendations by modern editors often mislead 
students who have no access to original sources and make the confusion 
regarding the early caieer of Chandiagupta woisc confounded (c/. Indian 
Culture, Vol. II. No. 3, p. 558, for ‘boldness of speech’, cf. Grote XII. 141, 
case of Kleitus, and pp. 147 ff, case of Kallisthenes). After his (Sandrocottus’) 
victory he forfeited, by his tyranny, all title to the name of a liberator, for 
he oppressed with servitude the very people whom he had emancipated from 
foreign thraldom—^Justin. The tyranny of the dushfdrnatyas is known to 
Indian literature. But the sovereign himself is noted for his justice in early 
Maurya times. 

* The original expression used by Justin has the sense of mercenary 
soldier* as well as that of ‘robber’. And the former sense is in consonance 
with Indian tradition recorded by Hemachandra in the Paritshtapawan 

(VIII, a 53 -M).’ 

DhdtuvSdoparjitena dravtifena Champrasnii 
chakrepattyadi sSnagrlth Nandamuchchhettumudyatah 
i.e., Oianakya gathered for Chandragupta an army with wealth found under¬ 
ground, (lit. 'with the aid of mineralogy’) for the purpose of uprooting 

* Acetnding to the interpretation accepted by Hultzsch~“instigatcd the 
Indians to overthrow the existing government’. 
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monarchical rank, placed himself al the head of the 
Indians who chafed under the Macedonian yoke, and after 
Alexander’s departure defeated his generals and “shook 
the yoke of servitude from the neck’’ of India. The 
verdict of the Hydaspas was thus reversed.^ 

The ancestry of Chandragupta is not known for cer¬ 
tain. Hindu literary tradition connects him with the 
Nanda dynasty of Magadha.^ Tradition recorded in 
Mediaeval inscriptions, however, represents the Maurya 
family (from which he sprang) as belonging to the solar 
race.^ From Mandhatri, a prince of that race, sprang the 
Maurya line.’’ In the Rdjputana Gazetteer,^ the Moris 
(Mauryas) are described as a Rajput clan. Jaina tradition 
recorded in the ParihshtapawarV' represents Chandragupta 
as the son of a daughter of the chief of a village of 
peacock-tamers [Mayuraposliaka)!' The Mahdvamsa' calls 


1 The anii-Macedonian niovemeiu led by Chandragupta, and those who 
co-operated with him, probably began in Sind. The Macedonian Satrap jf 
that province withdrew before 3?i B.C. Ambhi and the Paurava remained in 
possession of portions of the W'cstcin and Central Pafijab and some adjoining 
legions till sometime aftci the Tnparadeisos agreement of 321 B.C. 

The Mudrarakshasa calls him not only Mauryapulra (Act II, verse 6) 
but also Nanddnvaya (Act IV). Ksheniendra and Somadeva refer to him as 
Purvananda-suta, son of the genuine Nanda. as oppo.sed to Yoga-Nanda. The 
commentator on the Vishnn Parana (IV. 24—Wilson IX. 187) says that 
Chandragupta was the son of Nanda by a wife named Mura, whence he and 
his descendants were called Mauryas. Dhundiraja, the commentator on the 
Mudrdrakshoia, informs us on the other hand that Chandragupta was the 
eldest son of Maurya who was the son of the Nanda king Sarvlrthasiddhi 
by Mura, daughter of a Vrishala (Sudra?). 

3 Ep. Ind., II. 222, The Mahdvathsafikd also connects the Mauryas with 
the Sakyas who, as is well known, claimed to belong to the race of Aditya 
(the Sun). Cf. also AvadSnakalpalatd, No. 59. 

* II A. the Mewar Residency, compiled by Major K. D. Erskine (p. 14). 

5 Page 56; VIII. 229f. 

«Buddhist tradition also testifies to the supposed connection between the 
expressions Moriya (Maurya) and Mora or Mayura (peacock)—-see Tumour, 
Mtthavamsa (Mahawansa), xxxix f. Aelian informs us that tame peacocks 
were kept in the parks of the Maurya Palace at Pltaliputra. Sir John Marshall 
points out that figures of peacocks were employed to decorate some of the 
projecting ends of the architraves of the cast gateway at Sifichi (A Guide to 
SSachJ, pp. 44, 62). Foucher {Monuments of Sanchi, jji) does not regatd 
these birds as a sort of canting badge for the dynastry of the M|^uryas. He 
apparently prefers to imagine in them a possible allusion to the Mora JStaha. 

^Geirer's Translation, p. 27. MoriySnath KhMiyina^ wsthse jSth 
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him a scion of the Khattiya clan styled Moriya (Maiirya). 
In the Divydvaddna' Bindusara, the son of Chandragupta, 
claims to be an anointed Kshatriya, Kshalriya Murdhd- 
bhishikta. In the same work^ Asoka, the son of Bindusara, 
calls himself a Kshatriya. In the Mahdparinibbdna Sutta'' 
the Moriyas are represented as the ruling clan of Pippha- 
livana, and as belonging to the Kshatriya caste. As the 
Mahdparinibbdna Sutta is the most ancient of the works 
referred to above, and forms part of the early Buddhist 
canon, its evidence should be prefened to that of later 
compositions. It is, therefore, practically certain that 
Chandragupta belonged to a Kshatriya community, viz., 
the Moriya (Maurya) clan. 

In the sixtli rentuiy B.(h the Moriyas ^verc the 
riding clan of the little republic of Pipphalivana which 
probably lay between Rummindci in the Nepalese Tarai 
and Kasia in the Gorakhpur district. Ihey must have 
been absorbed into the Magadhan empire along with the 
other states of Eastern India. Tradition avers that thev 
were reduced to great straits in the fourlli century B.C., 
and young Chandragupta grew up among peacock-tamers, 
herdsmen and hunters in the Viudhyan forest. The 
classical, notices of his encounter with a lion and an 
elephant accord well with his residence amidst the wild 
denizens of that sequestered region. During the inglorious 
reign of Agrammes, when there was general disaffection 
amongst his subjects, the Moriyas evidently came into 
prominence, probably under the leadership of Chandra 
gupta. These clansmen were no longer rulers and were 
merely Magadhan subjects. It is, therefore, not at all 
surprising that Justin calls Chandragupta a man of humble 
origin. Plutarch, as well as Justin, informs us that 
Chandragupta paid a visit to .Alexander. Plutarch says* 
“Androkottus himself, who was then a lad, saw Alexander 

1 Cowell and Neil’s Ed., p, 370. 

* Paee loo. 

>SBE., XI. pp. 134 -IS 5 - 

* Life of itiexander, Ixii. 
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himself and afterwards used to declare that Alexander 
mi^ht easily have conquered the whole country, as the 
then king was hated by his subjects on account of his 
mean and wicked disposition." From this passage it is 
not unreasonable to infer that C]handragupta visiterl 
Alexander with the intention of inducing the conqueror 
to put an end to the rule of the tyrant of Magadha. His 
conduct may be compared to that of Rana Saitigrama 
Simha who invited Babur to put an end to the regime 
of Ibrahim Ludi.' Apparently Cdiandragupta found 
Alexander as stern a ruler as Agrammes, for wc learn from 
Justin that the Macedonian king did not scruple to give 
orders to kill the intrepid Indian lad for his boldness of 
speech." The young Maurya apparently thought of rid¬ 
ding his country of both the oj)press«rs. Macedonian as 
well as Indian. With the help of Kautilya, also called 
Chanakya or Vishnugupta, .son of a Brahniana of Taxila, 
he is said to have overthrown the infamous Nanda. 
Traditional accounts of the conflict between Chandragupta 
and the la.st Nanda are pre.served in the MiJindapariho, 
the Puranas, the Mudrardkshusa, the Mahavariisa Tikd 
and the Jaiua Parisish(.apanian. The Milindapanho^ tells 
us that t!ie Nanda army Avas commanded by Bhaddasala. 
The Nanda troops ^rere evidently defeated with great 
slaughter, an exaggerated account of which is preserved 
in the Milindapanho. 

‘‘Sometime after" his acquisition of sovereignty, 
Chandragupta went to "war with the prefects or generals 
of Alexander* and crushed their power. 

The overthrow of the Nandas, tt^d the liberation of 
the Panjab were not the only achievements of the great 

1 Regarding the (onctuct of Sariigrama Siiiiha, sec Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I. 
p. 2-10, n. (2). Anne Susannah Beveridge, the Mbur-nama in English, Vol. 11 , 

P- . 5 * 9 - 

* As already staled the substitution of ‘Nanda’ for Alexander cannot be 
[ustified. 

3 SUE., Vol. XXXVI. p. 147. 

* Cf. Smith, Aioka, third edition, p. 1411. For the relative date of the 
assumption of sovereignty and the war with the prefects See Indian^ttUnre, 
II No. 3, pp. 559ff, Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, p. 137. 
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Maurya. Plutarch tells us' that he overran and subdued 
the whole of India with an army of 600,000 men. |ustin 
also informs us that he was “in possession of India’’. In 
his Beginnings of South Indian Fit story,^ Dr. S. Krishna 
swami Aiyangar .says that Mamulanar, an ancient Tamil 
author, makes frequent allusions to the Mauryas in the 
past having penetrated with a great army as far as the 
Podiyil Hill in the Tinncvelly district. The statements 
t?f this author are said to be supported by Paranar or 
Parain Korranar and Kallil Attiraiyanar. The advanced 
party of the invasion was composed of a warlike people 
called Kosar ’ The invaders advanced from the Kohkan, 
passing the hills Elilmalai, about sixteen miles north of 
Cannanore, and entered the Kongo (Coimbatore) district, 
ultimately going as far as the Podiyil Hill (Malaya?). 
Unfortunately the name of the Maurya leader is not given. 
But the expression Vanibn Moriyar, or Maurya upstarts,' 
would .seem to suggest that the first Maurya, i.e. Chandra- 
gupta, and his adherents were meant.'’ 

Certain Mysore inscriptions refer to Chandragupta’s 
rule in North Mysore. Thus one epigraph .says that 


' Alev. LXII 

a Chap. II. if. ]RAS., 192,1. 666. 

3 For the Ko.<ar see Indian Culture, 1, pp. 97 ft. C/. Ko>akaia, ,ANM., 251 ff 

* Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89 Cf Maurye nave rSjani 
{Mudrdrakshasa, Att IV). 

* Barnett sug;{ests (Canib. Hist, hid., I. ■596) ih.it ilic ‘S'aintia Moriyar' or 
'Bastard Mauryas' were possitily a branch of the Konkani Manryas. But there 
IS hardty any genuine historical record of the penetration of the Mauryas of 
the Konkan deep into the southern part of the I'amil country. For other 
suggestions, see JRAS., 1923, pp. 93-96. Some Tamil scholars hold that “the 
Moriyar were not allowed to enter Tamilakain, and the last point they reached 
was the Venkata hill” (IHQ., 1928, p. 145). They also reject Dr. Aiyangar’s 
statement about the Koiar. But the view that the arms of ChandragUpta 
possibly reached the P 5 hdya country in the Far South of India which abounded 
in peat Is and gems leceivcs some confiimation from the MudrSrakshasa, Act, 
HI, verse 19, which suggests that the supremacy of the first Maurya eventually 
extended “from the lord of mountains (the Himalayas), cooled hy showers 
of the spray of the divine stream (Ganges) playing about among its rocks, to 
the shores of the southern ocean, {Dakshindrnava) marked by the brilliance of 
gems flashing with various colours.” The description, however, may be purely 
conventional. Prof. N. Sastri is critical of the account in the Tamil texts 
(ANM., p. asjf.). 
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iNagarkhanda in the Shikarpur ^aluq was protected by 
the tvisc Chandragupta, “an abode of the usages of 
eminent Kshatriyas”.' This is of the fourteenth century 
and little reliance (an be placed upon it. But when the 
statements of Plutarch, Justin, Marnulanar, and tbs 
Mysore inscriptions referred to by Rice, are read together, 
they seem to suggest that the first Maurya did compiler a 
considerable jxntion of trans-Vinclhyan India. 

Whatever we may think of C"handragupla’s connectiefn 
with Southern India, there ran be no doubt that he 
pushed his conquests as far as Surashtra in Western 
India. The Junagacih Rock inscription of the Mahdksha- 
trapa Rudradaman refers to his Rdshtriya or High 
Commissioner, Pushyagupta, the Vaisya, who constructed 
the famous Sudars'ana Lake.'^ , 

Reference has already been made to an Aramaic 
Inscription from Taxila which mentions the form Priya- 
darsann, a uell-known epithet of Asoka Maurya. But 
it is well to remember that in the Miidrdrdkshasa 
Piadamsnna is used as a designation of Chandasiri or 
Chandragupta himself.'’ Further, in Rock Edict VIII 
of Asoka, his ancestors, equally with himself are styled 
Devdnarhpiya. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
conclude that, like his famous grandson, Chandragupta, 
too, was known as ‘Devanarhpiya Piyadasi’ (or ‘Priya- 
darsana’), and it is not always safe to ascribe all epigraphs 
that make mention of Priyadarsana, irrespective of their 
contents, to Asoka the Great. 


1 Rice, Mysore and Cooig from the Inscriptions, p. lo. Fleet, however, is 
sceptical about the Jaina tradition {Jnd Ant., iBps, 156 ff.). Cf. also JRAS., 
igii, 814-17. 

* The subjugation of llie whole of Northern India (Udichi) fioin the 
Himalayas to the sea is probably suggested by the following passage of the 
Kauuriya Aithaiastra (IX. 1) traditionally ascribed to a minister of Chandra¬ 
gupta "Deiah PuthivJ; tasydrh Himaval Samudrantaram Udichinam yojanasa- 
hasra parlmanam atiryali Chakravarti-Kshetram”. Cf. MudrSftkshasa, Act III. 
Verse 19. 
s Act VI. 
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The Seleukidan War 

We learn from Justin^ that when Chandragupta 
acquired his throne in India Seleukos (Seleucus), a 
general of Alexander, was laying the foundations of his 
future gieatness. Seleukos was the son of Antiochos, a 
distinguished general of Philip of Macedon, and his wife 
Laodike. After the division of the Macedonian Empire 
among the followers of Alexander he carried on several 
wars in the east. He first took Babylon,® and then his 
strength being increased by this success, subdued the 
Bactrians. He next made an expedition into India. 
Appianus says® that he crossed the Indus and waged 
war on Chandragupta, king of the Indians, who dwelt 
about it, until he rnade friends and entered into relations 
of marriage* with him. Justin also observes that after 
making a league with Chandragupta, and settling his 
affairs in the east, Seleukos proceeded to join in the 
war against Antigonos (301 B.C.). Plutarch supplies us 
with the information that Chandragupta presented 500 
elephants to Seleukos. More important details are given 
by Strabo who says: ® 

“The Indians occupy (in part) some of the countries 
situated along the Indus, which formerly belonged to the 
Persians: Alexander deprived the Ariani of them, and 
established there settlements (or provinces) of his own. 
But Seleucus Nicator gave them to Sandrocottus in 
consequence of a marriage contract, and received in turn 
500 elephants.” “The Indians occupied a larger portion 
of Ariana, which they had received from the Macedonians.”® 

1 Watson’s tr., p, 143, 

3 Seleukos obtained the satrapy of Babylon first after the agreement of 
Triparadeisos (331 B.C.) and afterwards in 312 B.C. from which year his era 
is dated. In 306 B.C., he assumed the title of king (Camb. Anc. His., VII, 
ifii; Camb. Hist. Ind., I, 433). 

3 Syr. 55; Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 114, Hultzsch, xxxiv. 

* Appianus uses the clear term kedos (connection by marriage), and Strabo 
(XV) only an epigamia. The cession of territory in consequence of the 
marriage contract dearly suggests that the wedding did take place. 

6H. & F.. Ill, p. 125. 

® Ibid., p. 78. Tarn., Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 100. 


O.P.—1«3—16 
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It will be seen that the classical writers do not give 
us any detailed record of the actual conflict between 
Seleukos and Chandragupta. They merely speak of the 
results. There can be no doubt that the invader could 
not make much headway, and concluded an alliance which 
was cemented by a marriage contract. In his Aioka'^ Dr. 
Smith observes that the current notion that the Syrian 
king “gave his daughter in marriage’’ to Chandragupta is 
not warranted by the evidence, which testifies merely «to 
a ‘matrimonial alliance’. But the cession of territory 
“in consequence of the epigamia” may rightly be 
regarded as a dowry given to a bridegroom. The Indian 
Emperor obtained some of the provinces situated along 
the Indus which formerly belonged to the Persians. 
The ceded country comprised a large portion of Ariana 
itself, a fact ignored by Tam. In exchange the Maurya 
monarch gave the “comparatively small recompense of 
500 elephants’’. It is believed that the territory ceded 
by the Syrian king included the four satrapies: Aria, 
Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Paropanisadai, i.e., Herat, 
Kandahar, Makran and Kabul. Doubts have been 
entertained about this by several scholars including Tarn. 
The inclusion of the Kabul valley within the Maurya 
Empire is, however, proved by the inscriptions of Asoka,^ 
the grandson of Chandragupta, which speak of the Yonas 
and Gandharas as vassals of the Empire. And the 
evidence of Strabo probably points to the cession by 
Seleukos of a large part of the Iranian Tableland besides 
the riparian provinces on the Indus. 

Megasthenes 

We learn from the classical writers that after the 
war the Syrian and Indian Emperors lived on friendly 

1 Third Ed., p. 15. 

■Dr. G. C. Raycbaudhuri draws my attention to an Aramaic inscription 
of OevSnampiya found at Laghman (ancient LampSka, BSOAS, Vol, XIII, 
Pt. I, 1949, 8off). This confirms the Greek evidence about the inclusion of 
Kabul and its neighbourhood within the dominions of the early Maftryas, 
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terms. Athenaios tells us that Chandragupta sent 
presents including certain powerful aphrodisiacs to the 
Syrian monarch.' Seleukos sent an envoy to the Maurya 
court, whose name was Megasthenes. Arrian tells 
us® that Megasthenes originally lived with Sibyrtios, the 
satrap of Arachosia. He was sent from thence to 
Pataliputra where he often visited the Maurya Emperor, 
and wrote a history on Indian affairs. The work of 
Megasthenes has been lost. T he fragments that survive 
in quotations by later authors like Strabo, Arrian, 
Diodoros and others, have been collected by Schwanbeck, 
and translated into English by McCrindle. As Professor 
Rhys Davids observes, Megasthenes possessed very little 
critical judgment, and was, therefore, often misled by 
wrong information received from others. But he is a 
truthful witness concerning matters which came under 
his personal observation. The most important piece of 
information supplied by him is, as Rhys Davids pointed 
out, the description of Pataliputra which Arrian quotes 
in Chapter X of his Indica : 

“The largest city in India, named Palimbothra, is in 
the land of the Prasians, where is the confluence of the 
river Erannobaos® and the Ganges, which is the greatest 
of rivers. The Erannobaos would be third of the Indian 

rivers.Megasthenes says that on the side where 

it is longest this city extends 8o stades (9^ miles) in length, 
and that its breadth is fifteen (if miles); that the city has 
been surrounded with a ditch in breadth 6 plethra (606 


I Inv. Alex., p. 405. Cf. Smith, EHI, 4th ed., p. 153. The treaty between 
Chandragupta and Seleukos usheied in a policy of philhellenism which bore 
fruit in the succeeding reigns. In the days of Bindusara and A^oka there 
was not only an exchange of embassies with the Hellenistic powers of the 
West, but the services of Greek philosophers and administrators were eagerly 
sought by the imperial government. 

* Chinnock's tr., p. *54. 

® Erannobaos=Hiranyavaha, i.e., the Sona (Harshacharita, Plrab’s ed.. 
1918, p. 19). Cf. "Anuionam PStali[)Utram" (Patanjali, II. 1. a). For refer- 
to “Pataliputra in a Tamil classic” sec Aiymngar Com. VoL, 55.1^ ff, 
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feet), and in depth 30 cubits; and that its wall has 570 
towers and 64 gates.”' 

There were many other cities in the empire besides 
Patoliputra, Arrian says, ‘Tt would not be possible to 
record with accuracy the number of the cities on 
account of their multiplicity. Those which are situated 
near the rivers or the sea are built of wood: for if they 
were built of brick they could not long endure on account 
of the rain and because the rivers overflowing theb 
banks fill the plains with water. But those which have 
been founded in commanding ph'ces, lofty and raised 
above the adjacent country, are built of brick and 
mortar.” The most important cities of Chandragupta’s 
empire besides the metropolis, were Taxila, Ujjain, 
Kau^ambl and possibly Pundranagara.® 

/Elian gives the following account of the palace of 
Chandragupta: “In the Indian royal palace’ where the 
greatest of all the kings of the country resides, besides 
much else which is calculated to excite admiration, 
and with which neither Susa, nor Ekbatana can vie (for, 
methinks, only the well-known vanity of the Persians 
could prompt such a comparison*), there are other 
wonders besides. In the parks tame peacocks are kept, 
and pheasants which have been domesticated;* there 

let. Patanjali, IV. j.s; “Pi^alipulrakah P&^aliputrahlli 

prakSrS iti." 

^ Pundranagara has been identified with Mah 5 sth 5 nagarh in the Bogra 
District of Bengal. The Identification seems to be confirmed by an inscription, 
written in early Mauryan BrShml character, which has been discovered at 
MahSsthlna. TTie record makes mention of Puthdanagala and its storehouse 
filled with coins styled Gandakas, Kdkanikas, etc. and refers to a people 
called Sadvargikas (Barua, IHQ, 1954, March, 57 ff; D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Ep. Ind., April, 1931, 83 ff; P. C. Sen, IHd, 1933, 722 ff). Dr. Bhandarkar 
reads Sa{m)va{m)giya in the place of Sadvargika which is more plausibly sug¬ 
gested by Dr. Barua. If the record really belongs to the early Maurya period 
the reference to coins is interesting. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal thinks that coins 
of the Maurya age bear certain symbols that can be recognized (cf. JRAS, 
1956. 437 ff-)- 

* The "Suganga” palace was the favourite resort of Chandragupta (JRAS, 
19*3- 587)- 

* The statement should be remembered by those modern writers who find. 
traces of Persian influence in Maurya architecture. 
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are shady groves and pasture ground planted with trees, 
and branches of trees which the art of the woodsman has 
deftly interwoven; while some trees are native to the 
soil, others are brought from other parts, and with their 
beauty enhance the charms of the landscape. Parrots 
are natives of the country, and keep hovering about the 
king and wheeling round him and vast though their 
numbers be, no Indian ever eats a parrot. The Brachmans 
honour them highly above all other birds—because the 
parrot alone can imitate human speech. Within the 
palace grounds are artificial ponds in which they keep 
fish of enormous size but quite tame. No one has per¬ 
mission to fish from these except the king’s sons while yet 
in their boyhood. These youngsters amuse themselves 
while fishing in the unruffled sheet of water and learning 
how to sail their boats. 

The imperial palace probably stood close to the 
modern village of Kumrahar.® The unearthing of the 
ruins of the Maurya pillar-hall and palace near Kumrahar, 
said to have been built on the model of the throne-room 
and palace of Darius at Persepolis, led Dr. Spooner to 
propound the theory that the Mauryas were Zoroas- 
trians.®* Dr. Smith observed that the resemblance of 
the Maurya buildings with the Persian palace at Persepolis 
was not definitely established. Besides, as Professor 
Chanda observes, “Ethnologists do not recognize high 
class architecture as test of race, and in the opinion of 
experts the buildings of Darius and Xei-xes at Persepolis 
are not Persian in style, but are mainly dependent on 
Babylonian models and bear traces of the influence of 
Greece, Egypt and Asia Minor.” 

We learn from Strabo* that the king usually remained 
within the palace under the protection of female guards^ 

1 McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 141-42. 

» Smith, The Oxford History of India, p. 77. Macphail, Aioka, pp. 23 25. 

^JRAS, 1915, pp. 63 ff, 405 ff. 

* H. & F.'s Tr., Vol. Ill, p. 106; cf. Smith, EHI, srd ed., p. 123. 

*The same writer' telTs us that these women were bought from their 
parents. In view of this statement it is rather surprising that Megasthenes 
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(cf. striganair dhanvibhih of the Arthasdstra) and appeared 
in public only on four occasions, viz., in time of war; to 
sit in his court as a judge; to offer sacrifice and to go on 
hunting expeditions. 

Chandragupta’s Government 

Chandragupta was not only a great soldier and con¬ 
queror, he was a great administrator. Megasthenes, the 
Greek ambassador at his court, has left detailed accounts 
of his system of government. The edict of his grandson 
A^oka, and the Arthasdstra attributed to his minister, 
Kautilya, confirm in many respects the particulars of 
the organisation of the empire given by the distinguished 
envoy. The Arthasdstra certainly existed before Bana 
(seventh century A.D.) and the Nandisutra of the Jainas 
(not later than the fifth century A.D.). But it is doubtful 
if, in its present shape, it is as old as the time of the first 
Maurya\ Reference to Chinapat^a, China silk, which, be 
it remembered, occurs frequently in classical Sanskrit 
literature, points to a later date, as China was clearly 
outside the horizon of the early Mauryas, and is unknown 
to Indian epigraphy before the Nagarjunikonda inscrip¬ 
tions. Equally noteworthy is the use of Sanskrit as the 
official language, a feature not characteristic of the 
Maurya epoch. A date as late as the Gupta period is, 
however, precluded by the absence of any reference to 
the Denarius in the sections dealing with weights and 
coins. Quite in keeping with this view is the reference 
to the Arthasdstra contained in Jaina canonical works 
that were reduced to writing in the Gupta age. We have 
already adduced grounds for believing that ArthaSdstra 
probably existed before the second century A.D.* Though 

is quoted as saying that none of the Indians employed slaves. Note also 
the story narrated by Athcnaios that Amitrochates, (i.e,, BindusSra) begged 
Antiochos Soter to buy and send him a professor (Monahan, The Early History 
of Bengal, pp. 164, 176, 179). 

> For the date of the ArthaSSstra, see also Raychaudhuri, The Histoty and 
Culture of the Indian People, Vol. II, ed. by R. C. MajujMiar, pp. 

• P. 8 f. ante. 
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a comparatively late work, it may be used, like the 
Jundgadh Inscription of Rudraddman, to confirm and 
supplement the information gleaned from earlier sources. 

The Supreme Government consisted of two main 
parts: 

1. The Rdjd and 

2. The “Councillors” and “Assessors” {Mahdmdtras, 
and Amdtyas or Sachivas). 

The Rdjd or sovereign was the head of the state. 
He was considered to be a mere mortal, though a favoured 
mortal, the beloved of the deities.^ The possession of 
the material resources of a great empire and control 
over a vast standing army gave him real power. But 
there was a body of ancient rules, Pordnd pakitt, which 
even the most masterful despot viewed with respect. The 
people were an important element of the state. They 
were looked upon as children for whose welfare the head 
of the state was responsible, and to whom he owed a debt 
which could only be discharged by good government. 
There was a certain amount of decentralisation, notably 
in the sphere of local government, and there was usually 
at the imperial headquarters, and also at the chief centres 
of provincial government, a body of ministers who had 
a right to be consulted specially in times of emergency. 
Nevertheless the powers of the king were extensive. He 
had military, judicial, legislative, as well as executive 
functions. We have already seen that one of the occasions 
when he left his palace was war.* He considered plans 
of military operations with his Sendpati^ or Commander- 
in-Chief. 

He also sat in his court to administer justice. “He 
remains there all day thus occupied, not suffering himself 
to be interrupted even though the time arrives for attend- 


^ Cf. ante 198 n. 10. 

*Cf. Strabo, XV. i; and Kaufilya, Bk. X. 

^Kau}., p. 38. In the last days of the Maurya empire we find the 
SenSpati overshadowing the king and transferring to himself the allegiance 
of the troops. 
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ing to his person. This attention to his person consists 
of friction with pieces of w-ood, and he continues to listen 
to the cause, while the friction is performed by four 
attendants who surround him.”' The Kaufiliya Artha- 
idstra says,^ “w’hen in the court, he (the king) shall 
never cause his petitioners to wait at the door, for when 
a king makes himself inaccessible to his people and 
entrusts his Tv^ork to his immediate officers, he may ^e 
sure to engender confusion in business, and to cause 
thereby public disaffection, and himself a prey to his 
enemies. He shall, therefore, personally attend to the 
business of gods, of heretics, of Brahmanas learned in 
the Vedas, of cattle, of sacred places, of minors, the aged, 
the afflicted, the helpless and of women;—all this in order 
(of enumeration) or according to the lirgency or pressure 
of those w'orks. All urgent calls he shall hear at once.” 

As to the king’s legislative function w'e should note 
that the Kaufiliya Arthasdstrd' calls him “dharma-pravar- 
taka’^, and includes Rajai^asana aniong the sources of law. 
As instances of royal “tsasanas” or rescripts may be 
mentioned the Edicts of As'oka, the famous grandson of 
Chandragupta. 

Among executive functions of the king, our authorities 
mention the posting of watchmen, attending to the 
accounts of receipts and expenditure, appointment of 
ministers, priests and superintendents, correspondence 
with the Mantriparishad or Council of Ministers, collection 
of the secret information gathered by spies, reception of 
envoys, etc.* 

It was the king who laid down the broad lines of 
policy and issued rescripts for the guidance of his officers 
and the people. Control was maintained over the most 


i H. & F., Strabo III, pp. 106-107. 

* Shamasastry’s translation, p. 43. 
sBk. Ill, Chap. 1 . 

* Kaufilya, Bk. I, Chs. xvi; xvii; Bk. VIII, Ch. i. Cf. Afoka’s Rock Edicts 
III (regulation about alpa vyayatS and alpa bh&n^^tS), V (appointment of 
high officials), VI (relations with the Parishad, and collection of Inurmation 
from the Pafivedakd.), and XIII (diplomatic relations with foreign powers). . 
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distant officials by an army of secret reporters and 
overseers and, in the days of Chandragupta's grandson, 
by itinerant judges. Communication with them was kept 
up by a network of roads, and garrisons were posted 
at strategic points. 

Kautilya liolds that Rajatva (sovereignty) is possible 
only with assistance.^ A single wheel can never move. 
Hence the king shall employ Sachivas and hear their 
opinion. The Sachivas or Amatyas of Kautilya corres¬ 
pond to the “seventh caste’’ of Megasthenes which assisted 
the king in deliberating on public affairs. This class 
was small in number, but in wisdom and justice excelled 
all the others.^ 

"The most important amongst the Sachivas or Amatyas 
were undoubtedly* the Mantrins or High Ministers, pro¬ 
bably corresponding to the Mahamatras of Asoka’s Rock 
Edict VI and the “advisers of the king’’ referred to by 
Diodoros.^ They were selected from those Amatyas whose 
character had been tested under all kinds of allure¬ 
ments.^ They were given the highest salary, viz., 48,000 
panas per annumThey assisted the king in examining 
the character of the Amatyas who were employed in 
ordinary department.' All kinds of administrative 
measures were preceded by consultation with three or 
four of them.^ In works of emergency [dtyayike kdrye) 
they were summoned along with the Mantriparishad.^ 
They exercised a certain amount of control over the 
Imperial Princes.® They accompanied the king to the 
battle-field, and gave encouragement to the troops.^® 

1 Cf. Manu, VII. 55. 

* Chinnock, Aman, p. 413. 

3 II. 41. 

^ Sarvopadha-hiddhan Mantriijah kuryat. — Artha-fastra, 1919, p. 17. For 
upadhS see also the Jun 5 ga(Jh Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta. 

3 Kahtilya, p. 847. According to Smith {EHI, 4th ed., p. 149) the value 
of a silver pana may be taken as not far from a shilling. 

^ Ibid., p. 16. 

’’ Ibid., pp. a6, 28. 

’ Ibid., p. 29, Cf. Aioka's Rock Edict VI, 

fibid., p. 333. 

i<*Ibid„ p. 368. Cf. the Udayagiri Inscription of 85 ba. 
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Kautilya was evidently one of those Mantrins. Another 
minister (or Pradeshtri}) was apparently Maniyatappo, 
a Jatilian, who helped the king to “confer the blessings 
of peace on the country by extirpating marauders who 
were like unto thorns.”^ That there were at times moile 
than one Mantrin is proved by the use of the plural 
Mantrinah. 

In addition to the Mantrins there was the Mantri- 
parishad, t ^ > Assembly of Counsellors or Council 'of 
Ministers. The existence of the Parishad as an important 
element of the Maurya constitution is proved by the third 
and sixth Rock Edicts of Asoka.® The members of the 
Mantriparishad were not identical with the Mantrins. In 
several passages of Kautilya’s Arthasastra the Mantrins 
are sharply distinguished from the Mantriparishad.^ The 
latter evidently occupied an inferior position. Their 
salary was only 12,000 panas, whereas the salary of a 
Mantrin was 48,000. They do not appear to have been 
consulted on ordinary occasions, but were summoned 
along with the Mantrins when Atyayika kdrya,* i.e., works 
of emergency had to be transacted. The king was to be 
guided by the decision of the majority (Bhuyish^hdh). 
They also attended the king at the time of the reception 
of envoys.^ From the passage **Mantriparishadam dvadasd- 
mdtydn kurvita” —“the Council of Ministers should 
consist of twelve Amdtyas,” it appears that the Parishad 
used to be recruited from all kinds of Amatyas (not 
necessarily from Mantrins alone). From Kautilya’s denun¬ 
ciation of a king with a “Kshudraparishad”^ a small 
council, his rejection of the views of the Manavas, 
Barhaspatyas and the Ausanasas, his preference for an 

1 Tumour’s MahSvarhsa, p. xlii. The evidence is late. 

* Note also Pliny’s reference to noble and rich Indians who sit in council 
with the king (Monahan, The Early History of Bengal, 148); cf. Mbh. iii, lay. 
8 . AmQtyaparishad] xii, 320, 139 Am^tya Samiti. 

* Cf. pp. so, sg, S47. 

* ArthMSLstra, 29. Cf. Mbh, iv. 30. 8. Anoka’s R. E. VL 

* ArthaMstra, p. 45. 

* P. S 59 - 
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Akshudra-parishad”, a council that is not small, and his 
reference to Indra’s Parishad of a thousand Rishis, it 
may be presumed that he wanted to provide for the 
needs of a growing empire. Such an empire was 
undoubtedly that of Chandragupta who may have been 
prevailed upon by his advisers to constitute a fairly big 
assembly.^ 

Besides the Mantrins and the Mantriparishad, there 
wiiB another class of Amdtyas who filled the great adminis¬ 
trative and judicial appointments.^ The Kauiiliya 
Arthasdstra says^ that the ”dharmopadhdsuddha” Amdtyas, 
officers purified by religious test, should be employed in 
civir and criminar courts, the “arthopadhdsuddha’' 
Amdtyas, officers purified by money-test, should be 
employed as Sarndpartri (“Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Minister of the Interior”) and Sannidhdiri (High 
Treasurer and Keeper of Stores;® the kdmopadhdsiiddha” 
Amdtyas, officials purified by love-test, should be appointed 
to superintend the pleasure grounds, the “bhayopadhd- 
suddha” Amdtyas, officers purified by fear-test, should be 
appointed to do work requiring immediate attention 
(dsanna-kdrya), while those who are proved to be impure 
should be employed in mines, timber and elephant forests,^ 


1 The Divyiwdana (p. 37?) refers to the five hundred councillors 
(ParichSmalfyaiatam) of Bindus 5 ra, son and successor of Chandragupta Maurya. 
Patanjali refers to Chandragupta SabhS. But we have no indication as to its 
constitution. 

2 Cf. the Karma-Sachivas of the Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudra- 
dSman I. 

’ P. 17. Cf. McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926, 41, 42. 

* Civil (Dharmasthlya) Courts were established “in the cities of Sahgra- 
hana (in the midst of a collection of ten villages), Droi^amukha (in the centre 
of four hundred villages), Sthaniya (in the centre of eight hundred villages), 
and at places where districts met (Janapada-sandhi;} union of districts)”, and 
consisted of three Dharmasthas (judges versed in the sacred law) and three 
Am&tyas. 

SA Criminal {Ka^fakaSodhana) Court consisted of 3 AmStyas, or 3 
Pradeshffis. The functions of the latter will be described later on. 

• For the duties of these olBcers see Kautilya’s Arthai&stra, Bk. II, 5-6, 
35: Bk. IV, 4; Bk. V, a. For the revenue system under the Mauryas, see 
Ghtshal, Hindu Revenue System, pp. 165 £E. 

»Cf. Ndgavana of Pillar Edict V. 
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and manufactories. Untried Amdtyas were to be employed 
in ordinary or insignificant departments {sdmdnya adhi- 
karana). Persons endowed with the qualifications required 
in an Anidtya (Arndtyasampadopeta) were appointed 
Nisrish(drthdh or Ministers Plenipotentiary, Lekhakas “or 
Ministers of Correspondence, and Adhyakshas or Superin¬ 
tendents. 

The statements of the Kav^iliya Artha^dstra regarding 
the employment of Amdtyas as the chief executive ^nd 
judicial officers of the realm, are confirmed by the classical 
writers. Strabo, for example, observes,’ “the seventh 
caste consists of counsellors and assessors (Symbouloi and 
Synedroi) of the king. To these persons belong the 
offices of state, tribunals of justice, and the whole 
administration of affairs.’’ Arrian also says, “from them 
are chosen their rulers, governors of provinces, deputies, 
treasurers, generals, admirals, controllers of expenditure 
and superintendents of agriculture.” 

The adhyakshas who formed the pivot of the Kautiliyan 
administration, are evidently referred to by Strabo’s trans¬ 
lators as “Magistrates” in the following passage:^ 

“Of the Magistrates, some have the charges of the 
market,^ others of the city, others of the soldiery** Some^ 
have the care of the rivers, measure the land, as in Egypt, 
and inspect the closed reservoirs from which water is dis¬ 
tributed by canals, so that all may have an equal use of it. 
These persons have charge also of the hunters, and have 
the power of rewarding or punishing those who merit 
either. They collect the taxes, and superintend the occu¬ 
pations connected with land, as wood-cutters, carpenters, 
workers in brass, and miners. They superintend the 
public roads, and place a pillar at every ten stadia to 

1 H. 8c F., Vol. Ill, p. 103. Cf. Diodoros, U. 41. 

3 One class of Adhyakshas, those in charge of women, are referred to 
in the Ai^okan inscriptions as MahimStras. 

* “District” according to the Cambridge History of India, I. 417. 

* Cf. the Durga-rishfra-dai} 4 a~mukhyas of Kautilya, Bk. XIII, Cba. HI 
and V. 

*/.e,, the district officials (^grononud.) 
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indicate the byways and distances. Those who have 
charge of the city (astynomoi) are divided into six bodies 
of five each.* Next to the Magistrates of the city is a 
third body of governors, who have the care of military 
affairs. This class also consists of six divisions each 
composed of five persons.* 

The Magistrates in charge of the city and those in 
charge of military affairs are evidently the same as the 
Nagaridhyakshas and Baladhyakshas of the Arthasdstra.^ 
Dr. Smith remarks/ “the Boards described by Megasthenes 
as in charge of the business of the capital and the army 
are unknown to the author (Kautilya), who contemplated 
each such charge as the duty of a single officer. The 
creation of the Boards may have been an innovation 
effected by Chandragupta personally.’’ But the historian 
overlooks the fact that Kautilya distinctly says: “Baku- 
mukhyarh anityam chddhikaranam sthdpayet,” “each 
department shall be officered by several temporary heads; 
‘"Adhyakshdh Sankhydyaka - Lekhaka - Rupadaiiaka - Nkn- 

1 Each body was responsible for one of the following departments, viz., 
(<) the mechanical arts, (2) foreign residents, (5) registration of births and 
deaths, (4) trade, commerce, weights and measures, (5) supervision and sale 
of manufactured articles and (6) collection of tithes on sales. In their col¬ 
lective capacity they looked after public buildings, markets, harbours and 
temples. Prices were regulated by them. 

* Each division or Board was responsible for one of the following depart¬ 
ments, viz., the navy, transport and commissariat (cf. Vish{i-karm&ni of 
Kaujilya, Bk. X, Ch. iv), the infantry, the cavalry, the chariots and the ele¬ 
phants. In the SSntiparva of the Mahabhamta the divisions are stated to be 
six (CIII. 58) or eight (LIX. 4i-4a): 

RathS NSgS Hayiichaiva P&datiSchaiva P&ndava 
Vishfir NSvaS Charaichaiva De.iikd iti ch&shfamam 
AngSnyetSni Kauravya prakdSSni baltuya tu 

“Chariots, elephants, horses, infantry, burden-carriers, ships, spies with 
local guides as the eighth—these are the open "limbs” of a fighting force, O 
descendant of Kuru." 

The Raghuvathia (IV, 26) refers to Shadvidham balam. Cf. Mbh, V. 96. 16. 

3 Mysore Ed., 1919, p, 55. f^agan~Dh3nya-Vydvah5rika-K5rm&ntika- 
Baladhyaksh^h. Balapradhana and Nigatnapradhdndh of Mbh, V. 2. 6. 

1914, p. 141. Cf. Monahan, Early History of Bengal, pp. 157-64. 
Stein, Megasthenes und Kaufilya, pp. 233 ff. 

i ArthaiSstra, 1919, p. 60. On page 57 we have the following passage— 
Hasty-asva*ratha-padatani-aiieka-mukhyam-a?asfliapayct, elephants, cavalry, 

diariots, and infantry shall each be placed under many chiefs. 
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grdfiak-Ottarddhyaksha-sakhdh karmdni kuryuh”, “the 
Superintendents shall carry on their duties with the assis¬ 
tance of accountants, scribes, coin-examiners, stock-takers 
and additional secret overseers.” Evidently Dr. Smith 
notices only the Adhyakshas but ignores the existence 
the Uttarddhyakshas and others. As in regard to the 
Arthoidstra Smith notices only the Adhyakshas, so in 
regard to the classical accounts he takes note only of the 
Boards, but ignores the chiefs who are expressly men¬ 
tioned in two passages/ viz .— 

“One division is associated with the Chief Naval 
Superintendent," ‘‘another (division) is associated with the 
person who has the charge of the bullock-teams." The 
Chief Naval Superintendent and the Person-in-Charge of 
the Bullock-teams, doubtless, correspond to the Ndva- 
dhyaksha and the Go’dhyaksha of the Artha^dstra. It is a 
mistake to think that the Ndvadhyaksha of the early Hindu 
period was a purely civil official, for he was responsible 
for the destruction of Hirhsrikds (pirate ships?) and the 
Mahdhhdrata^ clearly refers to the navy as one of the ahgas 
or limbs of the Royal Forces. The civil duties of the 
Ndvadhyaksha have their counterpart in those of 
Megasthenes' Admiral relating to the “letting: out of 
ships on hire for the transport both of passengers and 
merchandize.”® 

Central popular assemblies like those that existed 
among the Lichchhavis, Mallas, ^akyas and other Sanghas 
had no place in the Maurya constitution. The custom of 
summoning a great assembly of Grdmikas or Village Head¬ 
men seems also to have fallen into disuse. The royal 
council gradually became an aristocratic body attended 
only by nobles and rich men.* 

Administration of Justice 

At the head of the judiciary stood the king himself. 

* H. Se F., Strabo, III, p. 104, 

fXII. lix, 4i.4». 

3 Strabo, XV. 1. 46. 

* Pliny quoted in Monahan’s ^rly History of Bengal, 1^8, 
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Besides the royal court there were special tribunals of 
justice both in cities (nagara) and country parts (Janapada) 
presided over by Vydvahdrika Mahdmdtras and Rdjukas 
respectively. Greek writers refer to judges who listened 
to cases of foreigners. Petty cases in villages were 
doubtless decided by the headmen and the village elders. 
All our authorities testify to the severity of the penal 
code. But the rigours of judicial administration were 
soHght to be mitigated by A^oka, grandson of Chandra- 
gupta, who meted out equal justice to all and instituted 
the system of itinerant Mahdmdtras to check maladminis¬ 
tration in the outlying provinces. Considerable discretion 
was, however, allowed to the Rdjukas. We are informed 
by Greek writers that “theft was a thing of very rare 
occurrence’’ among Indians. They express their surprise 
at this for they go on to observe that the people “have 
no written laws but are ignorant of writing, and conduct 
all matters by memory.” The assertion about the Indians’ 
ignorance of writing is hardly correct. Nearchus and 
Curtius record that Indians use pieces of closely woven 
linen and the tender bark of trees for writing on. Strabo 
tells us that a philosopher who has any useful suggestion 
to offer^ commits it to writing. Attention may also be 
invited to the marks on Mauryan pillars intended to 
show the by-roads and distances.^ 

Provincial Government 

The Empire was divided into a number of provinces 
which were subdivided into dhdras or vishayas (districts), 
because “no single administration could support the 
Atlantean load.” The exact number of provinces in 
Chandragupta’s time is unknown. In the time of his 
grandson, A^oka, there were at least five, viz .: 

i. Uttarapatha* ... ... capital, Taxila 

1 Monahan, Early History of Bengal, pp. 145, i&j f, 

^ pivySvadSna, p. 407. 
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2 . Avaniirattha' ... Capital Ujjayinl 

3 . Dakshinapatha ... ... „ Suvarnagiri (?) 

4 . Kaliriga ... ... .. Tosali 

5 . Prachya, Prachina (Pra.sii)^ Pataliputra 

Of these only the first two and the last one can be safid, 
with any amount of certainty, to have formed parts of 
Chandragupta’s Empire. But it is not altogether improb¬ 
able that Dakshinapatha, too, was one of Chandragupta’s 
provinces. The outlying provinces were ruled by prinCes 
of the blood royal who were usually styled Kiimdras. We 
learn from the KauiUtya Arthasdstra^ that the salary of a 
Kiimdra was 12,000 panas per annum. 

The Home Provinces, i.c., Prachya and the Madhya- 
desa (Eastern India and Mid-India), were directly ruled by 
the Emperor himself with the assistance of Mahdmdtras or 
High Officers stationed in important cities like Patali¬ 
putra, KausambT, etc. 

Besides the Imperial Provinces, Maurya India included 
a number of territories which enjoyed a certain amount of 
autonomy, Arrian refers to peoples who were autono¬ 
mous and cities which enjoyed a democratic Govern¬ 
ment.'^ The Kautiliya Arthasdstra^ refers to a number of 
Sahghas, economic, military or political corporations 
or confederations evidently enjoying aittonomy in certain 
matters, e.g., Kamboja, Surashtra, etc. The Kambojas 
find prominent mention as a unit in the Thirteenth 
Rock Edict of Asoka. R. E. V. alludes to various 
nations or peoples on the western border (Aparata) in 
addition to those named specifically,® It is not improb¬ 
able that Surashtra was included among these nations 
which, judged by the title of its local rulers, enjoyed a 
considerable amount of autonomy. The commentary on 


1 The Questions of King Milinda, pt, II, p. 350 n. Mahavamsa, Ch. XIII; 
MahSbodhivarhsa, p. 98. 

® Cf. the Questions of Milinda, II. 250 n. 

*P. 247. 

* Monahan, The Early History of Bengal, 150; Cbinnock, Adrian, 413. 

® P. 378. 

BIHQ, 1931, 631. 
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the Petavatthu refers to one of the local Rajas named 
Pihgala/ the contemporary of Asoka. Another contem¬ 
porary,° the Yavana-rdja Tushaspha finds mention in 
Rudradaman’s inscription at Junagadh. The Yax>ana~rdja 
was probably a Greek chief of the North-West who 
was appointed to look after the affairs of Surashtra by 
Asoka, just as Raja Man Singh of Amber was appointed 
Subaddr of Bengal by Akbar. His relations wdth A.^oka 
m»y also be compared to that stibsisting between the Rdjd 
of the Sakya state and Pasenadi. In the time of the first 
Maurya Surashtra had an officer named Pushyagupta, 
the Vaiiya w'ho is described as a Rdshiriya of Chandra- 
gupta. In the Bombay Gazetteer^ the word Rdshiriya 
was taken to mean a brother-in-latr. Kielhorn, howTver, 
in the Epigraphiq hidica* took the term to mean a 
provincial Governor. This rendering does not seem to 
be quite adequate because we have already seen that 
Surashtra had possibly its group of Rdjds in the Maurya 
Age and could not be regarded as an Imperial Province 
under a bureaucratic governor of the ordinary type. The 
Rdshiriya of the inscription seems to have been a sort of 
Imperial High Commissioner," and the position of Pushya¬ 
gupta in Surashtra was probably like that of Lord Cromer 
in Egypt. Neither the Arthasdstra nor the edicts of 
Asoka mention clearly any class of officials called Rdsh- 


1 Law, Buddhist Conception of Spirits, 47 ff. 

2 Attempts in recent times to assign TushSspha to the post-A&)kan period 
lack plau.sibility. In the Jun 3 gadh epigraph the name of the suzerain 
invariably acrompaiiies that of the local ruler or officer, rhere is no rea.son 
to think that the relationship between Aioka and Tush 5 spha was different 
from that between Chandragupta and Pushyagupta or between Rudrad 3 man 
and Suvi^kha. 

'I Vol. I, Part I, p. 13. 

* Vol. VIII, p. 46. 

5 Cf. the type met witli in the Near East after the First World ^V'ar. 
The High Commissioner acted for the de facto paramount power. His office 
does not preclude the possibility of the existence of a local potentate or poten¬ 
tates. Note also Wendel Wilkie’s observation (One World, p. 13) on the 
British "ambassador” to Egypt, who is “for all practical purposes its actual 
ruler". 


O.P. 1S3—17 
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triya} It is, however, probable, that the Rdshfriya was 
identical with the Rdshtrapdla whose salary was equal to 
that of a Kumar a or Prince.® 

A hereditary bureaucracy does not seem to have come 
to existence in the early Maurya period at least in *the 
territory of Surash^ra, The assumption of the title of 
Rdjd by local rulers and the grant of autonomy to the 
Rdjukas in the days of Aioka ultimately let loose centri¬ 
fugal forces which must have helped in the dismember¬ 
ment of the empire. 

Overseers and Spies 

The classical writers refer to a class of men called 
Overseers (Ejyiskotyoi) who "overlook what is done through¬ 
out the country and in the cities, and make report to the 
king where the Indians are ruled by a king, or the magis¬ 
trates where the people have a democratic Government,”® 
Strabo calls this class of men the Ephori or Inspectors. 
“They are,” says he, "intrusted with the superintendence 
of all that is going on, and it is their duty to report pri- 


J The Aiokan insci iptions, however, mention the Rathikas ard the P&li 
English Dictionary, edited by Rhys Davids and Stede compares Ratthika with 
RS^hfriya. 

* ArthafSitra, p. 247. For R&shtriya see also Mbh, XII. 85. 12: 87. f). 
According to Amara (V. 14) a Rishtriya is a rSjasySla (brother-in-law of the 
king). But KshJrasvamin says in his commentary that except in a play a 
RSshtriya is a RSshtrSdhtkrita, i.e. an officer appointed to look after or super¬ 
vise the affairs of a r5%htra, state or province. Cf., the Macedonian episkopos. 
Note the position of Eudainos in relation to the Indian RSjSs of the PaftjSb, 
and that of Pratihara Tantrap&las of the tenth century A.D, Dr. Barua draws 
attention (in IC, X. 1944, pp. 88ff.) to several texts including Buddhaghosha’s 
statement that during a royal state-drive the place a.ssigned to the RSshtriyas 
was just between the MahdmStras and Brahmins shouting the joy of victory. 
They themselves were gorgeously dressed holding swords and the like in their 
hands. This may well be true. But the texts cited by him are not adequate 
enough to prove that in the days of Chandragupta Maurya the Rdshfrika or 
RSshfriya was nothing more than the foremost among the bankers, business 
magnates, etc., who functioned as Mayors, Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace. 
The analogy of TushSspha and Suvislkha mentioned in the same epigraph 
suggests that the R3sh{riya here was a more exalted functionary, and that 
the evidence of KshTrasvSmin cannot be lightly brushed aside. % 

s Chinnock, Arrian, p. 413. 
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vately to the king...The best and the most faithful persons 
are appointed to the office of Inspectors.”* The Overseer 
of Arrian and the Inspector of Strabo may correspond to 
the Rdsh^riya of the Junagadh Inscription or to the Pra- 
desh^ri or the Gudha-Purushas (secret emissaries) of the 
Arthaidstra. Pradeshfri may be derived from Pradis which 
means ‘to point,’ ‘to communicate’.^ 

Strabo speaks of different classes of Inspectors. He 
tells* us that the City Inspectors employed as their co¬ 
adjutors the city courtesans; and the Inspectors of the 
Camp, the women who followed it. The employment of 
women of easy virtue as spies is also alluded to by the 
KauliUya ArthaMdra. According to that work there 
were two groups of spies, viz.: 

1. Samsthdh, ar stationary spies, consisting of secret 
agents styled Kdpalika, Uddsthita, Grihapatika, Vaidehaka 
and Tdpasa, i.e., fraudulent disciples, recluses, house¬ 
holders, merchants and ascetics. 

2. Sanchdrdh or wandering spies,^ including emi¬ 
ssaries termed Satri, Tikshna and Rashada, i.e., class-mates, 
firebrands and poisoners and certain women described as 
Bhikshukis (mendicants), Parivrdjikds (wandering nuns), 
Mimdas (shavelings) and Vrishalis. It is to the last class, 
VIZ., the Vrishalis that Strabo evidently refers.* We 
have also explicit references to courtesan (pumschall^ vesyd, 
rupdjivd) spies in the Arthasdstra.^ 

Care of Foreigners 

It is clear from the accounts of Diodoros* and Strabo* 
that the Maurya government took special care of foreigners. 


I H. and F., Strabo, III, p. 103. 

*Cf. Thomas, JRAS, 1915, p. 97. 

> Cf. Liiders, Ins. No. 1200. 

* A Vrishati is taken to mean a ganiks or courtesan by the author of the 
Bhagavadajjuklyam (p. 94). 

® Pp. 224, 316 of the ArthaiSstra (1919). 

• 11. 42. 

»XV. I. 50. 
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"Among the Indians officers are appointed even for 
foreigners, whose duty is to see that no foreigner is 
wronged. Should any one of them lose his health, they 
send physicians to attend him, and take care of him other¬ 
wise, and if he dies they bury him, and deliver over»such 
property as he leaves to his relatives. The judges also 
decide cases in which foreigners are concerned with the 
greatest care and come down sharply on those who take 
unfair advantage of them.”* 

Village Administration 

The administrative and judicial business of villages 
was, in Ancient India, carried on by the Grdmikas,^ 
Grdmabhojakas or Ayuktas who were^ no doubt, assisted 
by the village-elders.’ The omission of the Grdmika from 
the list of salaried officials given in the Arf.haMstra^ is 
significant. It probably indicates that in the days of the 
author of the treatise the Grdmika was not a salaried 
servant of the crown, but possibly an elected’ official of the 
villagers. The king’s serv'ant in the village was the Grdma- 
bhritaka^ or Grdma-bhojakaJ Above the Grdmika the 
Arthaidstra places the Gopa,^ who looked after 5 or 10 
villages, and the Sthdnika who controlled one quarter of a 
janapada or district. The work of these officers was super- 


I McCrindle, Mffrasthenes and Arrian, 1926, p. 42. 

* Pick, Social Organization, 162; AithaiSstra, pp. 157, 172. Cf. Liiders, Ins. 
Nos. 48, 69a. The Kaliiiga EdicLs refer to Ayuktas who helped the princely 
viceroys and Mah&m&tras in carrying out Imperial Policy. In the early Post- 
Mauryan and .Scythian Age they are distinctly referred to as village officials 
(Liiders’ List, No. 1347). In the Gupta Age the designation is applied to 
various functionaries including district officers. 

^ GrSma-vriddhas, Artha, pp. 48, 161, 169, 178. Cf. Liiders, Ins., No. 13127. 
Rock Edicts, V and VIII refer to Mahdlakas and Vjiddhas. 

‘Bk. V. Ch, III. 

* There is, however, evidence to show that in early times adhikritas were 
appointed for villages by the paramount ruler (Praina Upanhhad, III. 4). 

t Artha., pp. 175, 248. 

' The Qrimabhojaka of Ihe J&takas was an amdtya of the king (Pick, 
Social Organization in N.-E. Ind., p. 160). 

* The Gopas proper do not find mention in early epigraphy but Liiders’ 

Ins., No. mentions “Seni-gopas". 
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vised, according to that treatise by the Samahartfi with the 
help of the Pradesh^ris} Rural administration must have 
been highly efficient. We are told by Greek observers 
that the tillers of the soil received adequate protection 
from all injury and would devote the whole of their time 
to cultivation. 


Revenue and Expenditure 

The cost of civil and military administration even at 
the centre must have been enormous. The chief sources 
of revenue from villages were the Bhdga and the Bali. 
The Bhdga was the king’s share of the produce of the 
soil which was normally fixed at one sixth, though in 
special cases it w'as raised to one-fourth or reduced to one- 
eighth, Bali seems to have been an extra impost from the 
payment of which certain tracts were exempted. Accord¬ 
ing to Greek writers husbandmen paid, in addition to a 
fourth part of the produce of the soil, a land tribute be¬ 
cause, according to their belief, “all India is the property 
of the crown and no private person is permitted to own 
land.” Taxes on land were collected by the Agronomoi 
who measured the land and superintended the irrigation 
works. Other state dues included tribute and prescribed 
services from those who worked at trades, and cattle from 
herdsmen. In urban areas the main sources of revenue 
included birth and death taxes, fines and tithes on sales. 
The Mahdbhdshya of Patanjali has an interesting reference 
to the Mauryas’ love of gold which led them to deal in 
images of deities. The distinction between taxes levied 
in rural and in fortified areas respectively is known to the 
Arthaidstra which refers to certain high revenue function¬ 
aries styled the Samdhartri and the Sannidhatn. No such 


^ Artha., pp. 148, *17. Wc do not know how far the system described in 
the iicatise on polity applies to the early Maurya period. In the days of 
Afoka the work of supervision was done largely by special classes of MahS- 
mStrat (cf. R.E.V. and the Kalihga Edicts), PulisS (agents) and RSjukas (Pillar 
Edlrt IV). 
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officials are, however, mentioned in Maurya inscriptions. 
Greek writers, on the other hand, refer to ‘treasurers of 
the state' or superintendents of the treasury’. 

A considerable part of the revenue was spent on the 
army. The artisans, too, received maintenance from the 
Imperial exchequer. Herdsmen and hunters received an 
allowance of grain in return for clearing the land of wild 
beasts and fowls. Another class which benefited from 
royal bounty were the philosophers among whom were 
included Brahmanas as well as &ramanas or ascetics. Vast 
sums wTre also spent for irrigation, construction of roads, 
erection of buildings and fortifications, and establishment 
of hospitals in the days of Chandragupta’s grandson. 

The last Days of Chandragupta 

Jaina tradition recorded in the RdjdvalJkathe^ avers 
that Chandragupta w^as a Jaina and that, when a great 
famine occurred, he abdicated in favour of his son Sim- 
hasena and repaired to Mysore where he died. Two 
inscriptions on the north bank of the KiiverT near Seringa- 
patam of about 900 A.D., describe the summit of the 
Kalbappu Hill, i.e., Chandragiri, as marked by the foot¬ 
prints of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta Munipati^ Dr. 
Smith observes:* “The Jain tradition holds the field, and 
no alternative account exists.’’ Chandragupta died about 
300 B.C., after a reign of 24 years.* 


1 Ind. Ant., 1892, 157. 

2 Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, pp. 3-4. 

’ The Oxford History of India, p. 76. As already staled, Fleet is sceptical 
alxjut the Jaina tradition (Ind. Ant., 1892, According to Greek evidence 

Chandragupta was a follower of the sacrificial religion (sec p. 246 ante). The 
epithet Vrishala applied to him in the Mudrdrdk.shasa suggests that in regard 
to certain matters he did deviate from strict orthodoxy (Indian Culture, II, 
No. 3, pp. 558 ff. See also C. J. Shah, Jainism in Northern India, 1350, 138). 

* For the date of Chandragupta Maurya see Indian Culture, Vol. II, No. 3, 
pp. 560!!. Buddhist tradition of Ceylon puts the date 162 years after the 
parinirvSna )f the Buddha, i.e., in 382 B.C., if we take 544 B.C., to be the 
year of the Great Decease; and 324 B.C., if we prefer the Cantonese date 
486 B.C., for the death of the Buddha. The earlier date is opposed to Greek 
evidence. The date 324 B.C. accords with the testimony of «(preek writers. 
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If the Pariiishfaparvan^ of Hemachandra is to be 
believed Chandragupta had a queen named Durdhara who 
became the mother of Bindusara, the son who succeeded 
him on the throne. In the absence of corroborative evi¬ 
dence, however, the name of the queen cannot be accepted 
as genuine. 


Section II. The Reign of Bindusara 

* Chandragupta Maurya was succeeded in or about the 
year 300 B.C. by his son Bindusara Amitraghata. The 
name or title Amitraghata (slayer of foes) is a restoration 
in Sanskrit^ of the Amitrachates of Athenaios, and Allitro- 
chades of Strabo, who is stated to have been the son of 
Sandrocottus. Fleet prefers the rendering Amitrakhdda 
or devourer of enemies, which is said to occur as an epithet 
of Indra.^ In the Rdjdvalikathe the name of Chandra¬ 
gupta’s son and successor is given as Simhasena. From 
Anoka’s Rock Edict VIII {e.g. the KalsT Text) it appears 
probable that Bindusara, as well as other predecessors of 
Aioka, used the style Devdnarhpiya. 

The Jaina date, 313 B-C-. tor Chandragupta’s accession, if it is based on a 
correct tradition, may refer to his acquisition of Avanti in Malwa, as the 
chronological datum is found in a verse where the Maurya king finds mention 
in a list of successors of Palaka, king of Avanti. Cf. IHQ, 1929, p. 402. 
Filliozat {Manuel des Etudes indiennes, I, 212-19) and others who prefer the 
late Jama evidence, ignore the much earlier Ceylonese testimony, see Ray- 
chaudhuri, HCIP, AW, Vol. II, 92!!; ANM, isSfl; the date 313 B.C. more¬ 
over does not accord well with what is known about the synchronism of 
A^oka with some of the Hellenistic kings mentioned in Edict XIII, notably 
Magas of Cyrene whom a contemporary poet, Callimachus seems to place 
long before the Syrian War of Ptolemy III (c. 247-6 B.C.). Tarn in Cary, 
Greek World, 393 f. 

> VIII 439-443- For another tradition see Bigandet, II. 128. 

* Cf. Weber, lA, ii (1873), p. 148, Lassen and Cunningham {Bhilsa Topes, 
p. ga). The term Amitraghata occurs in Pataiijali’s Mahdbhishya III. 2. 2. 
Cf., also Mbh, 30. 19: 62. 8; VII. 22.16, where AmitraghStin occurs as an 
epithet of princes and warriors. Dr. Jarl Charpentier observes (in Le Monde 
Oriental, quoted in Calcutta Review, May-June, 1926, p. 399), " that the 
Greek word Amitrachates as a synonym of BindusSra, should be rendered 
AmitraghSta seems clear not only from the Mahabh&shya but also from the 
royal title amitr&nim hantS in Ait. Br., VIII. 17.” In JRAS. 1928, January, 
however, he prefers to restore Amitrachates as Amitrakh 5 da (p. 135). Cf. 
^ig-veda, X. 158. t. 

* JRAS, 1909, p. * 4 - 
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If the author of the Arya-Manjusrl Alula Kalpa, 
Hemac'handra and Taranatha are to be believed, Kaiitilya 
or Chanakya continued to serve as minister for some time 
after the actcssion of Bindusara.' “Clianakya” says 
Taranatha, “one of his (Bindusara's) great lords, procuped 
the destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen towns,^ 
and made the king master of all the temtory between the 
eastern and western seas.” The conquest of the territory 
between the eastern and western seas has been taken^by 
some scholars to refer to the annexation of the Deccan.* 
But we should not forget that already in the time of 
Chandragupta the Maurya Empire extended from Surashtra 
to Bengal (Gangaridae), i.e., from the western to the eastern 
sea, Taninatha’s statement need mean nothing more than 
the suppression of a general revolt. ^No early tradition 
expressly connects the name of Bindusai'a with the conquest 
of the Deccan.‘ The story'of the subjugation of sixteen 
towns may or may not be true, but we are told in the 
Divyavaddna‘‘ that at least one town of note, -viz , I'axila, 
revolted during the reign of Bindusara. The king is 
said to have despatched Asoka there. While the prince 
was nearing Taxila wath his troops, the people came out 
to meet him, and said, ‘‘We arc not opposed to the prince 
nor even to king Bindusara, but the wicked ministers 
{Dushtdrn-dtydh) insult us.” TTte high-handedness of the 
Maurya officials in the outlying provinces is alluded to by 
AJoka himself in his Kaliiiga Edict.** Addressing his 
Mahdmdtras the Emperor says: 

* Jacobi, Pariiishfaparvan, p. 6* ; VIII. 44Gff ; IncL Ant., 1875, etc. for 
the alleged connection of Bindus 3 ia and Chlnakya with another minister 
named Subandhu, the author of the VasavadattS Nalyadham, see Proceedings 
of the Second Oriental Conference, pp. S08-11 and Pariiishla, VIII. 447. The 
Divyavaddna (p. 372) mentions Khallitaka as Bindus 5 ra’s agrdmSlya or chief 
minister. 

Were these the capitals of the sixteen mahSjanapadas ? 

3 Cf. Smith, EHI, 3rd ed., p. 149, JRAS, 1919, 598; Jayaswal, The Empire 
of Bindusara, JBORS, ii. 79 fif. 

* See, however, Subramaniam, JRAS, 1923, p. 96, ‘‘My Guru‘s Guru had 
written in his commentary on a Sangam work that the Tulu-n 5 da was estab¬ 
lished by the son of Chandragupta,” perhaps Tuliyan (Tuli = Bindu). 

s Cowell and Neil’s Ed., p. 371. 

s Smith, Aioka, third edition, pp. 194-95. 
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“All men are my children: and, just as I desire for. 
iny children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this Avorld and in the next, so 
also I desire the same for all men. You, however, do 
not grasp this truth to its full extent.' Some individual, 
perchance, pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. 
Sec then to this, for the principle of government is well 
established. Again, it happois that some individual incurs 
rml)risonment or torture, and when the result is his 
imprisonment without due cause, mayiy other people are 
deeply grieved. In such a case you must desire to do 

justice^.and for this purpose, in accordance with the 

Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every five 
years such persons (Mahdmdtras) as are of mild and 
temperate disposition, and regardful of the sanctity of 
life, who knowing •this my purpose will comply with my 
instructions." From Ujjain, however, the Prince for 
this purpo.se tvill send out a similar body of officials 
and will not over-pass three years. In tdie same way 
from Taxila.” 

Taxila made its submission to Asoka. The Maurya 
prince is further represented as entering the “Svasa rajya” 
^Khai^a according to Burnotif).* 

Foreign Relations 

In his relations with the Hellenistic powers Bindusara 


‘ “You do not learn how tar ihis (my) object reaches.’’ (Hulusdt, hn- 
cn/ilions of Aioka, p. 95). 

* “It happens in the administration (of justice) that a single person suffers 
either imprisonment or harsh treatment. In this case (an order) cancelling 
the imprisonment is (obtained) by him accidentally, while (many) other people 
continue to suffer. In this case you must strive to deal (with all of them) 
inipaitially.’’ (Hultrsch, p. 96). 

5 “I shall send out every five years (a Mahamatra) who will be neithei 
harsh nor fierce, (but) of gentle actions (viz., in order to ascertain) whether 
(the judicial officers) paying attention to thi.s object,..are acting thus, as ray 
instruction (implies)’’. (Hultzsch, p. 97). 

* Divyivadqna, p. 37*. The emendation Kha^ is supported by the 
testimony of TJranStha (IHCl, * 93 *^* 334 )- the Khavas see JA5B, (Extra 
No. s. 1899). 
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pursued a pacific policy. We learn from the classical 
writers^ that the king of Syria despatched to his court 
an ambassador named Deimachos. Pliny* tells us that 
(Ptolemy fl) Philadelphos King of Egypt (B.C. 285-247), 
sent an envoy named Dionysios. Dr. Smith points out that 
it is uncertain whether Dionysios presented his credentials 
to Bindusara or to his son and successor, A^oka. It is, 
however, significant that while Greek and Latin writers 
refer to Chandragupta and Amitraghata they do not 
mention As'oka. This is rather inexplicable if an enV'oy 
whose writings were utilized by later authors, really visited 
the third of the great Mauryas. Patrokles,* an officer who 
served under both Seleukos and his son, sailed in the 
Indian seas and collected much geographical information 
which Strabo and Pliny were glad to utilize. Athenaios 
tells an anecdote of private friendly correspondence 
between Antiochos (I, Soter), king of Syria, and Bindusara 
which indicates that the Indian monarch communicated 
with his Hellenistic contemporaries on terms of equality 
and friendliness. We are told on the authority of Hege- 
sander that Amitrochates (Bindusara), the king of the 
Indians, wrote to Antiochos asking that king to buy and 
send him sweet wine, dried figs, and a sophist, and Antio¬ 
chos replied: We shall send you the figs and tfue wine, 
but in Greece the laws forbid a sophist to be sold.* In 
connection with the demand for a Greek sophist it is 
interesting to recall the statement of Diodoros that one 
lamboulos was carried to the king of Palibothra (Patali- 
putra) who had a great love for the Graecians. Dion 
Chrysostom asserts that the poetry of Homer is sung by 
the Indians who had translated it into their own language 
and modes of expression.® Garga and Varahamihira in a 

1 E.g., Strabo. 

a McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p, 108. 

B Smith, Aioka, third edition, p. 19, 

i McCrindle, Inv. Alex., p. 409. Huitzsch, Aioka, p, xxxv. BindusSra's 
interest in philosophy is also proved by his association with Ajiva-parivrajakas, 
DtvySvaddna, 370®. Cf., also the first lines of Pillar Edict VII. . 

& McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 177. Cf. Grote, XII. p. 169, possible re¬ 
presentation of a Greek drama on the Hydaspes, 
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later age testify to the honour that was paid to Greeks for 
their knowledge of astronomy.’ 

Bindusara’s Family 

Bindusara had many children besides Asoka, the son 
who succeeded him on the throne. We learn from a 
passage of the Fifth Rock Edict in which the duties of the 
Dharma-mahdmdtnif are described, that A^oka had many 
brothers and sisters. The Divydvaddna mentions two of 
thftse brothers, namely, SusTma and Vigata^oka.* The 
Ceylonese Chronicles seem also to refer to these two 
princes though under different names, calling the former 
Sumana and the latter Tishya. SusTma-Sumana is said 
to have been the eldest son of Bindusara and a step¬ 
brother of A^oka, while Vigatasoka-Tishya is reputed to 
have been the yowngest son of Bindusara and a co-uterine 
brother of Aioka, born of a Brahmana girl from Champa.* 
Hiueii Tsang mentions a brother of A^oka named 
Mahendra. Ceylonese tradition, however, represents the 
latter as a son of Asoka. It is possible that the Chinese 
pilgrim has confounded the story of Vigata^oka with that 
of Mahendra.* 

Bindusara died after a reign of 25 years according to 
the Purdnas and 27 or 28 years according to Buddhist 
tradition.® According to the chronology adopted in these 
pages his reign terminated about 273 B.C.^ 


‘ Bjihat Samhita. II, 14. Aristoxenus and Eusebius refer to the presence 
in Athens, as early as the fourth century B.C., of Indians who discussed 
philosophy with Socrates. (A note by Rawlinson quoted in the Arnrita Bazar 
Patrika, s*.11.36, p. 17). 

2 "High Officers for the Establishment and Propagation of the Law of 
Duty.” 

3 Pp. 369-73; Smith, Afoka, 3rd ed., pp, 247 ff. 

* According to R. L, Mitra {Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, 8) and 
Smith the name of Atoka’s mother was Subhadrihgl. Bigandet II. 128, mentions 
DhammS as the mother of Atoka and Tissa. 

3 Cf. Smith, Aioka, 3rd cd., p. 257, 

* Hulusch points out (p. xxxii) that Burmese tradition assigns 27 years 
to Bindusira, while Buddhaghosha’s Samanta-pSsSdikS agrees with the 
MahUvatiisa in allotting 28 years to that king. 

1 Cf. Smith, Aioka, p. 73. 
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Sectios III. fuF. Early \e.^rs of Asoka 

Botii the Divydvaddna and the Ceylonese Cbionicles 
agree that there was a fratricidal struggle after the death 
of Bindiisara. A^oka is said to have overthrown his eldest 
step-brother with the help of Radhagupta whom he made 
his Agrdmdtya (Chief Minister). Dr. Smith observes,' 
“the fact that his formal consecration or coronation (abhi- 
sheka) was delayed for some four years'* until 269 
confirms the tradition that his succession was contested, and 
it may be true that his rival was an elder brother named 
SusTma.’’ In his Asoka* published a few months later, he 
says, “it is possible that the long delay may have been due 
to a disputed succession involving much bloodshed, but 
there is no independent evidence of such a struggle.’’ Dr. 
JayaswaP gave the following explanation for the delay in 
Anoka’s coronation; “it seems that in those days for obtain¬ 
ing royal abhisheka^ the age of 25 was a condition prece¬ 
dent. This seems to explain why Asoka was not crowned 
for three or four years after accession”. The contention 
can hardly be accepted. The Mahdhhdrata, for instance, 
informs us that the abhisheka of king Vichitravirya took 
place when he was a mere child who had not yet reached 
the period of youth: 


‘ The Oxfotd History of India, p. 93. 

2 Mahavarhsa, Geiger’s translation, p. s8. 

3 For the date of A'k)ka, see in the History and Culture of 
Indian People, Vol. II. gsff; for the views of Eggerment, Acta Orientalia 
(1940), 103®. For the views of Filliozat, sec Manuel des etudes indiennes, 
Vol. I, pp. 218-19. Filliozat prefers the Jaina date 313 B.C, for the accession 
of Chandragupia, ignoring not only the evidence of the Ceylonese Chronicles 
but also the fact that the Jaina verses refer to the commencement of Maurya 
lule in Avanti, not in Magadha or the Indus Valley. For the date of Magas, 
see also Cary, A History of the Greek World, 3931®. 

* Third edition 

^ JBORS, 1917, p. 438. 

«There were other kinds of abhisheka also, e.g., those of Yuvar&ja, 
KumSra, and SenSpati, as we learn from the epics and the KaU(iIIya (trans., 
PP- 377 . 391)- 
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Vichitraviryancha tadd 
bdlam aprdptayaiwanam 
Kururdjye mahdbdhur 
abhyashinchadanantaram} 

Dr, Smith characterises® the Ceylonese tales which 
relate that Asoka slew many of his brothers as silly 
because Asoka certainly had brothers and sisters alive 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth years of his reign 
w^aose households were objects of his anxious care. But 
we should remember that the Fifth Rock Edict refers only 
to the family establishments of his brothers (plodhnnesu 
bhdtinarh) as existing. This does not necessarily imply 
that the brothers themselves were alive. We should 
however, admit that there is nothing to show, on the 
contrary, that th^ brothers were dead. The Fifth Rock 
Edict, in our opinion, proves nothing regarding the 
authenticity or untrustworthiness of the Ceylonese tradi¬ 
tion. In the Fourth Rock Edict Asoka himself testifies to 
the growth of unseemly behaviour to kinsfolk and slaughter 
of living creatures. 

The first four years of Asoka's reign is, to quote the 
words which Dr. Smith uses in another connection, “one 
of the^ dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian history: 
vague speculation, unchecked by the salutary limitations 
of verified fact, is at the best, unprofitable”. 

Like his predecessors® Asoka assumed the title of 
Dcx)dnampiya. He generally described himself as Devd- 
narhpiya Piyadasi.* The name A^oka is found only in 


^ Mbh, I. 101. 12. As the Adtpanm refers to Dattamitra and Yavana rule 
in the lower Indus valley its date cannot be far removed from that of Asoki 
and Khiravela. Cf. also the cases of Samprati Pariiishta parvan, IX. 52. 
who was anointed king though a baby in aims, and of Amma II, Eastern 
Chalukya. 

^ EHI, 5rd ed., p. 153, 

3 Cf, Rock Edict VIII, .K 3 lsi, ShShbai^gaihi and Mansahra Texts. 

*Wc have already seen that the epithet "Piadamsam” is sometimes 
applied to Chandragupta also (Bhandarkar, Aioka, p. 5; Hultzsch, CII, Vol. I, 
p. XXX). 
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literature, and in two ancient inscriptions, viz., the Miski 
Edict of Asoka himself, and the Jiinagadh inscription 
of the Mahakshatrapa Riidradaman I. The name 
Dharmasoka is found in one Mediaeval epigraph, viz., the 
Sarnath inscription of KumaradevT.' 

During the first thirteen years of his reign Asoka 
seems to have carried on the traditional Maurya policy 
of expansion within India, and of friendly co-operation 
with the foreign powers, which was in vogue after ^he 
Seleukidan war. Like Chandragupta and Bindusara he 
was aggressive at home but pacific abroad. The friendly 
attitude towards non-Indian powers is proved by the 
exchange of embassies and the employment of Yavana 
officials like Tushaspha.^ In India, however, he played 
the part of a conqueror. The Divydveddna credits him, 
while yet a prince with the suppression of a revolt in 
Taxila and the conquest of the Svasa (Kha^a?) country. 
In the thirteenth year of his reign (eight years after 
consecration), he effected the conquest of Kalinga. We 
do not know the exact limits of this kingdom in the days 
of Asoka. But if the Sanskrit epics and Purdnas are 
to be believed, it extended to the river VaitaranT in the 
north,’ the Amarakantaka Hills in the west* and Mahen- 
dragiri in the south.’ 

An account of the Kalinga war and its effects is given 
in Rock Edict XIII. We have already seen that certain 
places in Kalinga formed parts of the Magadhan dominions 
in the time of the Nandas. Why was it necessary for 
Asoka to reconquer the country? The question admits 
of only one answer, viz., that it severed its connection 
with Magadha after the fall of the Nandas. If the story 
of a general revolt in the time of Bindusara be correct 
then it is not unlikely that Kalinga, like Taxila, threw 

1 Dharm&ioka nar&dhipasya samaye Sri Dharmachakro Jino y&djik tannaya- 
rakshitah punarayanchakre tatopyadbhutam, 

2 Note also the part played by the Yona named Dhammarakkhita 
(Mahavamsa, trans., p. 82). 

iMbh, III. 114. 4. 

*Xflrma Pur&na, 11, 39, 9, Vdyu, 77, 4-13. 

5 RaghuvarhSa, IV, 38-43; VI, 53-54. 
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off the allegiance of Magadha during the reign of that 
monarch. It appears, however, from Pliny, who probably 
based his account on the Indika of Megasthenes, that 
Kalihga was already an independent kingdom in the time 
of Chandragupta. In that case there can be no question 
of a revolt in the time of Bindusara. Pliny says,’ “the 
tribes called Calingae are nearest the sea .... the royal 
city of the Calingae is called Parthalis. Over their king 
6o?ooo foot soldiers, 1,000 horsemen, 700 elephants keep 
watch and ward in ‘procinct of war’.’’® 

The Kalihga kings probably increased their army 
considerably during the period which elapsed from the 
time of Megasthenes to that of Asoka, because during 
the war with Asoka the casualties exceeded 2,50,000. 
It is, however, pcssible that the huge total included not 
only combatants but also non-combatants. The existence 
of a powerful kingdom so near their borders, with a big 
army ‘in procinct of war,’ could not be a matter of 
indifference to the kings of Magadha. Magadha learnt to 
her cost what a powerful Kalihga meant, in the time of 
Kharavela. 

We learn from the Thirteenth Rock Edict that Asoka 
made \\iar on the Kalihga country and annexed it to his 
empire. “One hundred and fifty thousand persons were 
carried away captive, one hundred thousand were slain, 
and many times that number died.’’ Violence, slaughter, 


^ Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 538. 

* If, as is probable, Kalifiga included at this time the neighbouring country 
of ASmaka, then Parthalis may be the same as “Potali”. For an interesting 
account of Kalihga and its early capitals Dantakura and Tosali, see Sylvain 
Ldvi, "Pr^-Aryen et Pri-Dravidien dans I’Inde,” J. A., Juillet-Scptcmbre, 
1923 ; and Indian Antiquary. 1926 (May), pp. 94, 98. “The appellation of 
Kalihga, applied to Indians throughout the Malay world, attests the brilliant 
rdte of the men of Kalihga in the diffusion of Hindu civilisation." Not far 
from the earliest capital (Paloura-Dantapura-Dantakura) lay the apheterion, 
“where vessels bound for the Golden Peninsula ceased to hug the shore and 
sailed for the open sea." Note, in this connection, the name Ho ling (Po-Iing, 
Kalihga) applied by the Chinese to Java (Takakiisu, I-tsing, p. xlvii) an 
Island which was known by its Sanskrit name to Ptolemy (150 A.D.) and 
even to the RSmSyaifa (Kishk. 40, go). For the connection of early Kalihga 
with Ceylon, see lA, VIII. 2, 225. 
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and separation from their beloved ones befell not only 
to combatants, but also to the Brdhmanas, ascetics, and 
householders. 

The conquered territory was constituted a viceroyalty 
under a prince of the royal family stationed at ToifalT,' 
apparently situated in the Purl district. The Emperor 
issued two special edicts prescribing the jjrinciples on 
which both the settled inhabitants and the border tribes 
should be treated. These two edicts are preserved at Awo 
sites, now called Dhauli” and Jaugada.’ They arc 
addressed to the Mahdnidtras or High Officers at TosalT 
and Samapa.^ In these documents the Emperor makes 
the famous declaration “all men are my children’’, and 
charges his officers to see that justice is done to the 
people. 

The conquest of Kalihga was a great landmark in the 
history of Magadha, and of India. It marks the close of 
that career of conquest and aggrandisement which was 
ushered in by Bimbisara’s annexation of Ahga. It 
opens a new era—an era of peace, of social progress, of 
religious propaganda and at the same time of political 
stagnation and, perhaps, of military inefficiency during 
which the martial spirit of imperial Magadha was dying 
out for want of exercise. The era of military conquest or 
Diguijayd' was over, the era of spiritual conquest or 
Dharnma-vijaya was about to begin. 

We should pause here to give an account of the extent 
of Anoka’s dominions and the manner in which they 


^ Toasall (\ariant Tosala) wab the name of a country as well as a city. 
Levi points out that the Crandarnuha, refers to the country (Janapada) of 
Amtta-Tosala in the Dakshinapatha, “where stands a city named Tosala’’. 
In BrShmaniral literature Tosala is constantly associated with (South) Kosala 
and is sometimes distinguished from Kalihga. The form Tosalci occurs in 
the Geography of Ptolemy. Some mediaeval inscriptions (Ep. Ind., IX. 286: 
XV. 3) refer to Dahshina (South) Tosala and Uttara (North) Tosala. 

2 In Purl. 

3 In Gahjam. 

* For the identification of SamdpS, see Ind. Ant,, 1923, pp. G6 ff. 

5 Cf. sara-sake vijaye (Buhler, cited in Hultzsch’s Inscriptions of Aioka, 
p. 25). 
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were administered before the Emperor embarked on a 
new policy. 

A^oka mentions Magadha, Patalipiitra, Khalatikapa- 
vata (Barabar Hills), KosambT, Liirhmini-gama, Kaliiiga 
(including Tosall, Samapa and Khepiihgalapavata or the 
Jaugada Rock), Atavi (the forest tract of Mid-India 
perhaps identical with Alavl of the Buddhist texts), 
Suvarnagiri, Isila, UjjayinI and Takshasila expressly as 
beirtg among those places w'hich were under his rule. 

Beyond Takshasila the empire stretched as far as the 
confines of the realm of “Arhtiynko Yonardjd”, usually 
identified with Antiochos II Theos of Syria (261-246 B.C.), 
and included the wide terriloi7 round Shahbazgarhi* and 
Mansahra'’ inhabited by the Yonas, Kambojas and the 
Gandharas. The ewcact situation of this Yona territory has 
not yet been determined. The Mahdvmhsa evidently 
refers to it and its chief city Alasanda which Cunningham 
and Geiger identify with the town of Alexandria (Begram, 
west of Kapisa) founded by the Macedonian conqueror 
near Kabul.' Kamboja, as we have already seen, corres¬ 
ponds to Rajapura or Rajaur near Punch in Ka.smlra and 
some neighbouring tracts including Kafiristan. The tribal 
territory of the Gandharas at this time probably lay to the 
Avest of the Indus, and did not apparently include 
Takshasila which was ruled by a princely Viceroy, and 
was the capital of the province of Ultarapatlia.* The 
capital of Trans-Indian Gandhara was Pushkaravatl, 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the site known as 
Mir Ziyarat or Bala Hisar at the junction of the Swat and 
Kabul rivers.' 

The inclusion of Ka^mira within Anoka’s empire is 


’ In the PeshawSr District. 

* In tlie Hazara nistrict. 

^ Cunn. AC.I 18. Geiger, MaUavaAivt, j()4 Tlic Yona territoiy probablt 
conesponds to the whole or a part of the Proviiue of the Parofyamisadar. 

* t'f. Kalihga Edict; DnrySvadSm, p. 407, Rajfio'soluny-otlflrSpathe Taft- 
ihadlS Wgararft, etc. 

sfif. Carm. Lee., 1918. p. 5^, fridicRi and /fidottf’.vtott Art, (jf,, 

t> P. 
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proved by the testimony of I linen Tsang’s Records^ and 
Kalhana’s Rdjafararig^in}? Kalhana says; “The faithful 
Asoka reigned over tlie earth. This king who had freed 
himself from sins and liad embrared the doctrine of the 
Jnm covered { 5 ushkalctra and Vitastatra with numerous 
Slnpns. At the town of Vitastatra there stood within the 
precincts of the Dharrndranya Vihdra a Chaitya built by 
him. the lieight of which could not be reached by the eye. 
That illustrious king built the town of Jsrlnagarl. This 
sinless prince after removing the old stuccoed enclosure 
of the shrine of I'ijayesvarn built in its stead a new one 
of stone. He .... erected within the enclosure of Vijayesa, 
and near it, two temples which were called Aiokesvara.” 
The description of A.soka as a follower of the ]inn, i.e., 
Buddha, and the builder of numerous stupas leaves no 
room for doubt that the great Maurya monarch is meant. 
We are told by Kalhana himself that he is indebted for 
much of the above account to an earlier chronicler named 
Chhavillakara. 

The inscriptions near Kalsi and those on the 
RummindeT and the Nigali Sagar pillars prove the 
inclusion of the Dehra-Dun District and the Tarai within 
the limits of A.soka’s Empire, while the monuments at 
Lalitapatan and Rampurwa attest his possession of the 
valley of Nepal and the district of Champaran. Further 
evidence of the inclusion of the Himalayan region within 
Asoka’s empire is possibly furnished by Rock Edict XIII 
which refers to the Nabhapamtis of Nabhaka, probably 
identical with Na-pei-kea of Fa Hien,' the birthplace of 
Krakuchchhanda Buddha, about lo miles south or south¬ 
west of Kapilavastu.* 

1 Watters, Vol. I, pp. 2C7-71. 

^ I. 102-06. 

a I.egge, 64. 

*“The firahwa {vanmrta}) Puram assigns Nibhikapiira to the territory 
ot the Uttara-Knnis” (Hiilt/sch, CIl. Vol. I, p. xxxix n). Mr. M. Govinda 
Pai (Aiyan^/ir Com. Vol. 36), however, invites attention to the Nabhakinanas, 
apparently a southern people, mentionctl in the Mbh, vi. 9. 59. In connec¬ 
tion with the ntirthern limits of the Maurya empire attention*^may also be 
uivitetl to the statement ip the Dh/yavaddm (p. 372) about Anoka’s subjiig^ 
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According to Riihler, Rock Edict XIII also mentions 
two vassal tribes Visa (Besatae of the Periplus}) and Vajri 
(Vrijikas?). More recent writers do not accept Biihler’s 
reading and substitute (Raja) Visayamhi, ‘in the (king's^ 
territory’, in its place. There is, thus no indubitable 
reference either to the Vrijikas or the ‘Besatae’ in the 
inscriptions of Asoka. 

We learn from the classical writers that the country 
of the Gangaridae, i e., Bengal,' formed a part of the 
dominions of the king of the IVasii, i.e., Magadha, 
as early as the time of Agrammes, i.r., the last Nanda 
king.^ A passage of Pliny clearly suggests that the 
“Palibothri,” i.r., the rulers of Patallputra, dominated 
(he wdiole tiact along the Ganges.' That the Magadhan 
kings retained theit* hold on Bengal as late as the lime 
of Asoka is suggested by the lestiniony of the Dn>ym>a(ldm^ 
and of Hiuen rsang who saw Sinfm of that monarch 
near Taniralipti and Karnasuvarna (in West Bengal), in 
Samatata (East Bengal) as well as in Pundravardhana 
(North Bengal). Kamarfipa (Assam) seems to have lain 
outside the empire. The Chinese pilgrim saw no monu¬ 
ment of Asoka in that country. 

We aave seen that in ihe south (he Maiirya power 
at one time, had probably penetrated as far as the Podiyil 


lion of tlic Sva'ia (Khasa?) roiinin. According to a legend narrated by the 
Chinese pilgiiins (Walieis, yunii C/ni'niig, It, p. apr,) exiles front Taksha<lila 
settled in the land to the east of Khoien in the days of Asoka. 

' For carlv references to Vahga, see I.evi "Pr^-Arycti el Pr^-Dravidien 
dtins Plnde". For its denotation, see Manasl-o-Marmavam, .Sravana, 

Several stholars find it mentioned in the Aitateyn Aianynka. But this is 
donhifiil. Bodhatana brands it as an impure (onniry anti even Paiafljali 
excludes it fiom Aiyavarla. The country was, however, Aryanised before 
the Mariusamhilfi which extends the eastern boundaty of Aiyasaila to the sea, 
and the Jain PrajMpana which.ranks Ahga and Vahga in the first gioup of 
At yah peoples, '^fhe earliest epigraphic rcfeience to Vahga is probably that 
contained in the NSgirjitnikonda Inscriptions. 

* McCrindle, Inv. Alex., pp. asti, 281. 

* Jnd. Ant,, 1877, 3 ^ 9 - Megmihenes and Arrinn (i92fi). pp. i 4 t- 2 . 

*P. 427. Cf. Smith’s A(oka, 3rd ed., p. 233. The Mahasthana Inscription 
which is ustislly amibuted to the Maurya peritKl, coniaihs no refeicncc to 
Aikika, 
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Hill in the Tinnevelly district.* In the time of A^oka 
the Maurya frontier had receded probably to the Pennar 
river near Nellore as the Tamil Kingdoms are referred to 
as '‘Pracharhia” or border states and are clearly distin¬ 
guished from the imperial dominions (Vijita or Raja- 
vishaya), which stretched only as far south as the 
Chitaldrug District of Mysore. The major part of the 
Deccan was ruled by the viceregal princes of Suvarnagfri* 
and Tosali, the Mahdrndtras of Tsila and Samapa and 
the officers in charge of the Atavi or Forest Country,^ 
But in the belt of land on either side of the Nerbudda, 
the Godavari and the upper Malianadl there were, in all 
probability, certain areas that were technically outside the 
limits of the empire proper. Asoka evidently draws a 
distinction between the forests and the inhabiting 
tribes which are in the dominions (vijita) and peoples 
on the border (dntd avijitd) for whose benefit some of 
the special edicts were issued. Certain vassal tribes 
are specifically mentioned, e.g., the Andhras, Palidas 
(Paladas, Parimda.s), Bhojas and Rathikas (Ristikas, 
Rashtrikas?). They enjoyed a status midway between the 
Provincials proper and the unsubdued borderers. The 
word Petenika or Pitinika mentioned in Rock Edicts 
V and XIII should not, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar and some other writers, be read as a separate name 
but as an adjective qualifying Rishtika (Edict V) and 
Bhoja (Edict XIII). They draw our attention to certain 

1 Mr. S. S. Desikar thinks that the last point reached by the Mauryas 
was the Venkata hill (IHQ, igaS, p. 154), Prof. N. Sastri lays stress (ANAf, 
pp. 253ff.) on the legendary features of the account in Tamil texts. 

2 A clue to the location of this city is probably given by the inscriptions 
of the later Mauryas of the Kohkan and KhSndesh, apparently the descen¬ 
dants of the Southern Viceroy (Ep. Ind., III. 136), As these later Maurya 
inscriptions have been found at Vida in the north of the Thina district 
{Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 14) and at Waghll in Khindesh (ibid., 884^, 
it is not unlikely that Suvarnagiri was situated in that neighbourhood. 
Curiously enough, there is actually in Khindesh a place called Songir, 
According to Hultzsch, [CII. p. xxxviii) Suvarnagiri is perhaps identical with 
Kanakagiri in the Hyderabad State, south of Mask!, and northwof the ruin^ 
of Vijayanagara. Isila may have been l|ie anciei)( ngme of Siddipura. 

s^idict XII?, 
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passages in the Anguttara Nikdya} where the term 
Pettanika occurs in the sense of one who' enjoys property 
given by his father.^ The view that Pitinika is merely 
an adjective of Rathika (Ristika) or Bhoja is not, however, 
accepted by Dr. Barua who remarks that “it is clear from 
the Pali passage, as well as from Buddhaghosha’s explana¬ 
tions, that Ratthika and Pettanika were two different 
designations.” 

* The Andhras are, as we have already seen, men¬ 
tioned in a passage of the Aitareya Brdhmana. The 
Bhojas are also mentioned in that work as rulers of 
the south.® Pliny, quoting probably from Megasthenes 
says that the Andarae (Andhras) possessed numerous 
villages, thirty towns defended by walls and towers, 
and supplied theit king with an army of 100,000 infantry, 
2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants.* The earliest Andhra 
capital (Andhapura) was situated on the Telavaha river 
which, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, is either the 
modern Tel or Telingiri, both flowing near the conhnes 
of the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces. But 
the identification is by no means certain.® The Palidas 


1 III. 76, 78 and 300 (P.T.S.). 

2/nd Ant., 1919, p. 80. Cf. Hult^sch, Aioka, 10; IHQ^, 1925, 387. Other 
scholars, hovevcr, idenuly the Pilinikas with the Paithanakas or natives of 
Pailban, and sonic go so tar as to suggest that they are the ancestors ot the 
Satavahaaa rulcis of Paithan. See Woolncr, Asoha Text and Glossary, U, 
113; also JRAS, 1923, 92. Cf. Barua, Old Brahmi Ins., p. 211. 

3 For other meanings ot Bhoja, see Mbh., Adi., 84, 22; lA, V. 177; VL 
25-28; VII. 36, 254. 

*/nd. Ant., 1877, p. 339. 

. * P. 92 ante. In historical times the Andhras are found in possession 
of the Kfishiia and Gaunfur districts as we learn from the Mayidavolu plates 
and other records. The earliest capital of the Andlira-country or “Andiua- 
patha” known from the inscriptions is apparently Dhamnaka^a at or near 
Amaravati (or Be/va^a). Kubiraka of the Bhaftiprolu insaiption (c. 200 B.C) 
is the earliest known ruler. One recension, in the Brahmi script, of the 
Rock Edicts of Afoka, has recently been discovered in the Kurnool District 
(IHQ, 1928, 791; 1931, Siyff.; 1933, 1135.; lA, Feb., 1932, p. 39) which 
falls within the “Andhra" area of the Madras Presidency. Recent discoveries 
of the Afokan epigraphs include, besides the Yerragudi inscriptions (Kurnool 
Distrlcti) two new Rock Edicts at Kopbal in the South-West corner of the 
Hyderabad State. The Kopbal inscriptions are found on the Gavlmafh and 
the Palkiguudu Hills. They belong to die class of Minor Rock Edicts. 
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Were identified by Biihlcr with the Pulindas^ who arc 
invariably associated with the Nerbudda (Reva) and the 
Vindhyan region: — 

Pulhida-rdja sunduri ndbhntiandnla nipTta salild 
(Reva).'* 

Pulnidd Pindhya Pnslukd(?) Vaidarbhd Dandahuh saha^ 
PuUndd Vindhya Mulikd Vaidarbhd Dandakaih .saha* 

Their capital Pidinda-nagara lay not far from Bhilsa 
and may have been identical with Rupnath, the find<;pot 
of one recension of Minor Rock Edict 1 / 

Hultzsch, however, doubts the identification of the 
“Palklas” of Shahbazgarhi with the Puliiidas, for the Kalsi 
and Girnar texts have the variants Palada and Parirhda— 
names that remind us of theP^radasof the Vdyu Purdna!' 
the Harwavisa^ and the Biifiat SanihUa.^ In those texts 
the people in (juestion arc mentioned in a list of barbarous 
tribes along with the ^^iakas, Yavanas, Karnlxtjas, Pahlavas, 
Khasas, Mahishikas, Ciholas, Keralas, etc. They are 
described as rnnktakesd (“having dishevelled hair”). Some 
of the tribes mentioned in the list belong to the north, 
others to the south. The association with the Andhras in 
Asokan inscriptions suggests that in the Maurya period 
they may have been in the Deccan. But the mab.er must 
be regarded as not dchnitely settled. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that a river Parada (identified 
with the Paradi or Par river in the Surat District) is men¬ 
tioned in a Nasik inscription.” 


' Hulusdi, Awku, 4S (11. 14). 

2 Subandhu’s Vasamdatld. 

^ Mastsya, p. 114, 48. 

* Vdyu, 55, 126. 

s The Navagrama grant ot the Maharaja Hastin of the )lcar 198 (A.D. 517) 
refer-s to a Pulinda-raja-radiilra whidi lay in the toiritoiy of the PaiivrSjaka 
kings, t.e., in the Dabbala region in the not them part of tlie present Madhya 
Pradesh (fp. ImL, xxi, i2l)). 

*Ch. 88, 128. C'f. Paradciic in Gediolic (McCairidlc, Plolcmy, 1927), 320. 

14. 

“XIII, 9. 

s Kapsoii, Andhra Coins, Ivi, Paigiter ptaies the Paradas in the north¬ 
west, AlHT, p. 268. C/. Paradcnc, Gediosia (Ptolemy, cd. 1^87) 320 and 
Paraitakai, Ind. Alex,, 44. 
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The Bhojas and the Rathikas (Ri stikas) were evidently 
the ancestors of the Mahahhojas and the Maharathis of 
the Satavahana period.’ The Bhojas apparently dwelt in 
Berar® and the Rathikas or Ristikas possibly in Maharash- 
Da or certain adjoining tracts.’ The former were, in later 
ages, connected by matrimonial alliances with chieftains 
of the Kanarese country. 

In the Avest A.soka’s Empire extended to tlie Arabian 
Sea*and embraced all the Aparantas'* including no doubt 
the vassal state (or confederation of slates) of Stirashlra 
the affairs of which Avere looked after by the Yavana-rajn 
Tushaspha Avith Giri-nagara (Girnar) as his capital. Dr. 
Sniith .says that the form of the name sIioavs that the 
Yavaria-rdja must have been a Persian. But according to 
this interprctalioi^ the Yavnna Dhammadeva, the ^akn 
Ushavadata (Risahabha-clatta), the Parthian SuviMkha and 
the Kashan VasudcAa must have l^ecn all native Hindus 
of India. If Greeks and other foreigneis adopted Hindu 
names there is no wonder that some of them assumed 
Iranic appellations. Iherc is, then, no good ground foi 
assuming that Tushaspha was not a Greek, but a Persian. 

Rapson'’ seems to think that the Gandharas, Kambojas, 
Yavanas. Rishlikas, Bhojas, Petenikas, Paladas and Andhras 
lay beyond Asoka's dominions, and were not his subjects, 
though regarded as coming wothin his sj)hcre of influence. 
But this surmise can hardly be accepted in vicAv of the fact 
that Asoka’s Dharma-mahdmdtras were employed amongst 
them “on the revision of (sentences of) imprisonment or 
execution, in the reduction of penalties, or (the grant of) 


iSiniUi, Aioka, lliivcl cd., pp. 169-70. 

2 Cf. Blioja-kata, Bhat kuli in Amraoli. 

3 The Ranidyam, IV. 41. 10, places the Rislilikas tielwccii the Vularbhas 
of (Bcrar) and the MahLshakas of the Nerbudda valle}' or ol Mysoic. Rathika 
is also used as an official designation and it is in that sense that the expression 
seems to be used in the Yerragudi inscription {Ind. i.uliuie, I, Aiyangaf 
Com, Vol. 35; IHd, 1933, 117 )- 

‘SOrpiraka, Nasik, etc., according to the Markmdeya, p. 57, 49, 52. 

‘ Cf. M. 1919, 145; jEHFS, and cd., 28-29. 

tcm. pp, 514, 515, 
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release” (Rock Edict V).^ In the Rock Edict XIII, they 
seem to be included within the Rdja-Vishaya or the King’s 
territory, and are distinguished from the real border 
peoples (Anita, Pracharhta), viz., the Greeks of the realm 
of Antiochos and the Tamil peoples of the south (Ntcha). 
But while we are unable to accept the views of Rapson, 
we find It equally difficult to agree with Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar^ who denies tlie existence of Yonas and others 
as feudatory chieftains in Asoka's dominions. The 'case 
of the Yavana-rdja Tushaspha clearly establishes the 
existence of such vassal chiefs whose peoples undoubtedly 
enjoyed partial autonomy though subject to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of special Imperial officers like the Dhairna-mahd- 
rndtras. 

Having described the extent of Asoka’s empire we 
now proceed to give a brief account of its administration. 
A.soka continued the Council government of his pre¬ 
decessors. There are references to tlie Emperor’s dealings 
with the Pari.shd or Parisha in Rock Edicts III and 'VI. 
Senart took Parishad to mean Sarigha and Biihler under¬ 
stood by it the Committee of caste or sect. But Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal pointed out that the ParLshd of the Edicts is 
Mantriparishad of the Artluisdslra? The insc^riptions 
prove that Asoka retained also the system of Provincial 
Government existing under his forefathers. Tosall, 
Suvarnagiri, Ujjayiin and Takshasila were each under a 
prince of the blood (Kumdla or Ayaputay 


1 "They aie txtupied in supporling piisnncis (with money), in causing 
(theii) fetters to be taken off. and in setting (them) free” (llult/.sch, Asoha, 

P- .? 3 )- 

> Asoha, 28. 

s Compare the references to Ihc "Sardjthd Partshd” in the Mahdvastu, 
Senart, Vo!. Ill, pp. 392. tor different kind.s of Parisha, sec Ahguttara, 
i. 70. 

* rhat Ayaputa or Aryaptiha meant a member of a ruling house of clan 
appears probable from the evidence of the Bdlacharila, attributed to BtiSsa, 
in which Vasiidcva is addressed by a Bhala as Aryapiitra. I’andft T. Ganapati 
Sistri further points out that iti the Svapnandlaka the term Aryapptra is 
employed as a word of respect by the chamberlain of VSsiivadatta's father in 
addressing King Udayana (Introduction to the Pratimd-nd(aha, 38). An 
interesting feature of Anoka’s administration was the employment of a Yavana 
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The Empire and the Princes were helped by bodies 
(Nikdya) of officials who fell under the following classes: — 

1. The Mdhdmdtras^ and other Mukhyas. 

2-3. The Rdjukas and the Rathikas. 

4. 'Ehe Pradesikas or Prddesikas. 

5. The Yutas^ 

6. Pulisd. 

7. Pativedakd. 

* 8. Vachabhumikd. 

9. The Lipikaras. 

10. The Dutas. 

11-12. The Ayuktas and Kdranakas. 

There was a body of Mahdmdtras in each great city 
and district of the empire.’ The inscriptions mention 
the Mahdmdiras of Pataliputra, Kaii.&nbr, TosalT, Samapa, 
Suvarnagiri and Isila * In the Kalihga Edicts we have 
certain MahdmdlrcLs distinguished by the terms Nagalaka 
and Nagala-Viyohdlaka. The Nagalaka and Nagala- 
Viyohalaka of the Edicts correspond to the Ndgaraka 
and Paura-vydvahdrika of the ArtJuisdstra^ and no doubt 


governor or eptskopos in one teniloiy to which reference has already been 
made. 

1 C/. also ArthaiaUra, pp. 16, 20, 58, 64, 215, 2 ; 57 ' 39 ; Raja^ckhaia, KM, 
XLV, 53. 

* The Yuktas of the Arthaiastra, pp. 59, 65, 199. Rdmdyana, VI, 217, 
34; Mahabhdrata, II, 56, 18; Maim, VIIl. 34; cf. the Rdja-yuktas of the 
Santiparva, 82. g-15. 

* The empire, as already stated, was divided into a number of provinces 
(diSa, deia, etc.). Each province seems to have been further suMivided into 
ahdlas or districts under regular civil administration, and koUa-vishayas or 
territories surrounding forts (^ult^sch, p. xl). Each civil administrative division 
had a pura or nagara (city) and a rural part called janapada which consisted 
of gramas or villages. An important official in each janapada was the Rajuka. 
The designations Pradeiika and Rafhtka possibly suggest the existence of 
territorial units styled pradeia and rattha or rdshtra. 

* MahamStras of SravastI arc according to certain scholars, mentioned 
in the Sohgaura copperplate inscription found in a village on the RaptI, not 
far from Gorakhpur. But the exact date of the record i.s not known (Hoernle, 
JASB, 1894: 84; Fleet, JRAS, 1907, 5238!.; Barua, Ann. Bhand. Or. Res. 
Inst., xi, i (1930). 32ff.; IH(l, 1934, 54 ®-: Jayaswal. Ep. Ind., xxii, 2). 

s P. 29, 143?. Cf. the royal epistates or city governor in the Antigonid 
realm (Tarn., GBI, 24). 
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administered justice in cities.' In Pillar Edict 1 mention 
is made of the Amta Mafwmdtras or the Wardens of the 
Marches, who correspond to the ArUapdlas of the 
Arthasdstra^ and the Goplris of the age of Skanda Gupta. 
The Kautiliya tells us that the salary of an Antapdla 
was equal to that of a Kurndra, a Pnum-vydvahdrika, a 
member of the Mmilriparishad or a Rdshlrapdla:' In 
Edict XII mention is made of the Ilhijhaka Mahdrndtras 
who, doubtless, correspond to the Slry-adhyakshas ^he 
Guards of the Ladies) of the epics.* 

As to the Rdjiikas, Dr. Smith takes the word to mean 
a governor next below a Kiundra:' Bidder identifies Lite 
Rdjuka of the Asokan inscriptions with the Rajjuka or the 
Rajjugdhaka Amachclm (Rope-holder, Field-measurer oi 
Surveyor) of the Jdlakus.^ Pillar Edict IV refers to the 
Rdjukas as officers “set over many hundred thousands of 
people,” and charged with the duty of promoting the 
welfare of the Jdnapadas to whom A.soka granted inde¬ 
pendence in the award of honours and penalties. The 
reference to the award of penalties {Dunda) probably 
indicates that the Rdjfika.s had judicial duties. In the 
Rock Edict III as well as in Pillar Edict IV they are 
associated with the Yutas, and in the Yerragucli inscrip¬ 
tions with the RathikasJ Strabo'* refers to a class of 
Magistrates (Agronomoi) who “have the care of the rivers, 
measure the land, as in Egypt, have charge also of hunters 

1 Cf. also Nagara-dhdnya Vydvahanha, p. 55, The Nagalaka may have 
had executive functions as well, as is suggested by the evidence of the Arlha- 
sastra (II. Ch. 56). 

* Pp. 20, 247. P. 247. 

^ Ram., 11 . 16. 3, Vriddlidn vctrapanm... 5 tryadliyakihan', Mbh, IX, 29. 68, 
yo; XV. 22, 20; 23, 12. Cf. the Antarvaihiika of the Artliasdstra. 

s Aioha, 3rd ed., p. 94. 

® The Social Organisation in North-East India by Pick, Uanslatcd by 
S. Maitra, pp. 148-51. 

^ IH(l, 1933, 117; Baiua takes the expressions Jdnafmla and Rafhtka 
of the Yerragucli copy of the Minor Rock Edict to mean ‘people of the district’ 
and ‘citizens of the hereditary tribal states’ respectively. But Rafhika of the 
record probably corresponds to Rashfriya of the Junaga^h inscription of 
Rudrad 3 man so that the expressions JSnapadas and Rafhikaa mean ‘people 
of the country parts,’ and ‘officials of the district.’ Cf. Rafhika Mah&mSlta 
of Brithat Sam., XV. 11. 

• H. k F., Vol. Ill, p. 103. 
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and have the power of rewarding or punishing those who 
merit either.” The measuring of the land connects those 
Magistrates with the Rajjugdhaka Amachcha of the 
Jdtakas,' while the power of rewarding and punishing 
people connects them with the Rdjukas of Asoka. It is 
probable, therefore, that the Agronomoi referred to by 
Strabo were identical with the Rdjukas and the Rajju- 
gd/iaka Amachchas. The Arthasdstra? refers to a class of 
officials called ‘'Chora Rajjukas,” but there is no reference 
to the Rajjukas proper although on p. 6o “Rajju” is 
mentioned in conjunction with “Chora Rajju." 

As regards the PradeHkas or Prddesikas, Senart, 
Kern and Biihler understood the term to denote local 
governors or local chiefs. Smith took it to mean District 
Officers. Hultzsc^ t.onij)ares it with Prddesiketuara of 
Kalhana’s Rdjataraiigmi.^ The woid occurs only in the 
Third Rock Edict where the functionaries in question 
are included with the Rdjukas and the Yutas in the 
ordinance of the Annsarhydna or circuit. Thomas derives 
the word from pradesa which means repoit* and identifies 
the Prddesikas or Pradesikas of the Edict with the 
Pradcsh(rts of the Arlhasdslra:' The most important 
functions of lltc Pradeshlris were Bali-pragraha (collection 
of taxes or suppression of recalcitrant chiefs), Kaidaka- 
sodhana (administration of criminal justice), Chora- 
mdrgana, (tracking of thieves) and Adhyakshdndm 
adhyaksha purushdiidm cha niyainanam (checking superin* 
tendents and their men). They acted as intermediaries 
between the Samdhartri on the one hand and the Gopas, 


1 Cf. Mailra, Pick, pp. 148-49. 

• P. S 34 - 

*IV. 1*6. 

*JRAS, 191 r>. p- 97. ArthafSslra. p. 111. In the Vishpu Purina, V, *6 
3, Pradcia hasi apparently the sense of counsel, instruction. S. Mitra suggests 
(Indian Culture, I, p. 310) that the Pradesikas were Mahdnidtras of the 
I'rovincial governments, while the Rijukas were Mahdmatras of the cenual 
governioent. 

» Cf. rhe Irda grant where Pradeshfris find mention along with Sangha- 
mukhyas and others. 
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Sthanikas and Adhyakshas on the other/ It is, however, 
doubtful if the Pradesikas can really be equated with 
Reporters. The more probable view is that they corres¬ 
pond to the subordinate governors, the nomarchs, hyparchs 
and meridarchs of the Hellenistic kingdoms. 

As to the Yutas or Ynktas, they are described by 
Manu^ as the custodians of Pranashlddhigata dravya 
(lost property which was recovered). In the Arlhasdstra 
too, they are mentioned in connection with Samiidaya 
or state funds^ which they are represented as misappro¬ 
priating. Hultzsch suggests that they were 'secretaries’ 
employed for codifying royal orders in the office of the 
Mahdrndtras. The Pulisd or Agents are apparently 
identical with the Purushas or Rdja Purus has of the 
Arlhasdstra.^ Hultzsch prefers to eqinVe them with the 
Giidha-purushas and points out that they were graded 
into high ones, low ones, and those of middle rank.'’ 
They were placed in charge of many people® and 
controlled the Rdjukas. The Paiivedakd or Reporters 
are doubtless the Charas mentioned in Chapter 16 of the 
Arthdsastra,’’ while the Vachahhumikas or “Inspectors of 
cowpens” were evidently charged with the superinten¬ 
dence of "Vraja" referred to in Chapter ^^4^® The 
Lipikaras are the royal scribes one of whom, Chapada, 
is mentioned by name in Minor Rock Edict II. Dutas 
or envoys are referred to in Rock Edict XIII. If the 
Kau[iliya is to be believed, they were divided into three 
classes, viz., Nisrishtdrthdh or Plenipotentiaries, Parimi- 
taathah or Charges d’Affaires and ^dsanaharas or con- 

1 Cf. Ailhaiaslra, pp. 141;, 200, 217, 222, as stated above Pradeshtris also 
occur in the Irda grant, Ep. Ind., XXII, i5off. 

J VIII. u- 

^Cf. also Mbh., ii. 5. 72. Kachchichchaya vy&ye yuktah sarve ganaka 
lekhakih. 

*Pp- 59. 75 - 

5 The three classes of Purushas are also known to the Great epic {Mbh., 

ii. 5 - 74 ). 

6 Pillar Edict VII. 

' P. 38. 

8 Pp. 59-60. 
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veyers of royal writ.' The Ayuktas possibly find mention 
in the Kalihga Edicts. In the early Post-Mauryan and 
Scythian Age Ayuttas appear as village officials.® In 
the Gupta Age they figure as officers in charge of Vishayas 
or districts,® and also as functionaries employed in restoring 
the wealth of conquered kings. The full designation of 
the officers in question was Ayukta-Purusha* They may 
have been included under the generic name of Pulisd 
referred to above. The Kdranako.s who appear to be 
mentioned in the Yerragudi copy of Asoka’s Minor Rock 
Edict, probably refer to judicial officers, teachers, or 
scribes.'' 


1 With the Sasamharas may be compared the Lekha-haraha^ of the 
Hanhacharita, Uchchhasa, II, p. 52. 

2 LOders’ List, No. 1347. 

* Ep. Ind., XV, No. 7. 138. 

* Fleet, CII, pp, 8, 14, 

6 Cf. Karanika, Officer-in-Chatge of Documents or Accounts {IHO, 1935, 
586), In inscriptions of the seventh century A.D. the word Karaixa stood for 
Adiiikara^ (Departmental or District Secretariat), Prabdsl, 1350 B. 9 . 

Srdvavta, 294. In Mhb., ii. 5, 34, KSranjka has, according to the commentary, 
the sense of a teacher. In the text itself the officers in question instruct the 
KumSras and have to be dhcerme sarvaiastreshu kovidah, implying that their 
^tlfjes included aioong other things, those relating to Dharma (law, justice?). 
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The Era of Dhammavijaya and Decline 
Section i. A§oka after the Kamnoa War 

Chakkmxitti ahum raja Jamhusandassa issaro 
muddhdhhisitto khatliyo mnnnssddhipati ahum 
adandena asatthena vijeyya pafhavith imarh 
asdhasena dhamtnena samena mariusdsiyd 
dhammefia rajjam kdreh'd asniim pathavirnandair 

—Ahguttara Nikdva. 

We have already seen that the Knlinga war opened 
a new epoch in the history of Magadha and of India. 
During the first thirteen years of his reign Asoka was 
a typical Magadhan sovereign—the inheritor of the policy 
of Bimbisara, of Mahapadma and of Chandragupta— 
conquering peoples, suppressing revolt, annexing territory. 
After the Kalihga war all this is changed. The older 
political philosophy which tradition associates with the 
names of Vassakara and Kautilya gave way to^a new 
statecraft inspired by the teaching of the sage of the 
$akyas. Before proceeding to give an account of the 
remarkable change we should say a few words about the 
religious denominations of India and the condition of 
society during the reign of the great innovator. 

In the days of Asoka the people of India were divided 
into many sects of which the following were the most 
important; — 

1. The orthodox Dei/ii-worshippers.* 

2. The Ajivikas or the followers of Gosala 
Mahkhaliputta.* 


1 Among the Devos worshipped in the Maiirya period, Patahjali makes 
special mention of Siva, Skanda and Vi^Skha. 

* This teacher was bom in Saravana, probably near SSvatthT or siSrlvastT. 
Jaina writers represent hint as a person of low parentage and o^ contemptibly 
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3. The Nirgranthas or Jainas, i.e., the followers of 
Nigantha Nataputta who is commonly called MahavTra of 
Vardhamana. 

4. The followers of Gautama Buddha ^akyamuni. 

5. Other sects alluded to in Pillar Edict VII. 

In Edict IV we have the following account of the 
prevailing state of society: “for a long period past, even 
for many hundred years, have increased the sacrificial 
slaiji^hter of living creatures, the killing of animate 
beings, unseemly behaviour to relatives, unseemly behavi¬ 
our to Rmhmanns and ascetics (^ramnrtas).”^ Kings used 
to go out on so-called Vthdra ydtrds^ in which hunting 
and other similar amusements used to be practised.^ 
The people performed various ceremonies (marngalay 
on occasions of si<Jcness, weddings of sons,^ the weddings 
of daughters, the birth of children, and departure on 
journeys. The womankind performed many, manifold, 
trivial and worthless ceremonies.® 

From the references in the Edicts to Brahmanas, 
Kaivartas (of Kevata bhogn) and .'sramanas, Bhikshn and 


(haradci'. The atliliulc of Buddhist atilhors is also iiat friendly. In reality 
he was one of the leadino sophists of the sivth century B.Cl., and, for a time, 
was a (lose assotiate of MahaOia. According to the Apvika belief as ex¬ 
pounded in the Sdmafim phala Sutta “the attainment of any given condition, 
of any character, does not depend on human effort (punsa-kdre). There is 
no such thing as power 01 energy, or human strength or human vigour 
(purisaparakhamo). All beings, are IrCnt this way and that by their fate 
(nlyali)." {Dialogue\, Pi. I, p. 71; Baiua, The Afwikas, 1920, p. 9). An 
ipvaparivrajaka appears as a court astrologer of Bmdusara in the DivySvaddna 
(pp. 370 ff.). A tax on “AjTvakas” is referred to in an inscription of the 
twelfth century A.D. (Hultrstii., SH. I. 88) showing that the sect flourished 
in S. India even in that late age. See also A. I,. Basham, The Ajivikas. 

1 Cf. Ajatailatru's treatment of Bimbisara, Vidudabha’s massacre of the 
i 4 akyas, Udayana’s cruelty roward.s Pindola, and Nanda’s haughty demeanour 
towards ChSnakya. 

a Tours of pleasure, cf. Kaufilya, p. 332. Mahdhharnta, XV'. 1. t8: 
ViharayStm^u punah fCiimrdjo Yudhishthtrah 
sarvdn knman mahdtejdh pradaddv-Ambikdsute. 

8 R, Edict VIII. 

* For "Mathgala” see also Jdtakas No. 87, and No. 163 (Hatthi-mamgala), 
and Hana-charita. II (p. 27 of Parah’s edition, 1918). 

* For Avdha and Vivdha see also Mbh., V. 141. Kaufilya, VII, 15. 

« R, E 4 ipt IX, 
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Bhikshuni-Samghas it may be concluded that Varna (social 
gradation) and Asrama (stages of socio-religious discipline) 
were established institutions. The position of the slaves 
and labouring poor in general (dam, bhataka) was, in some 
cases at any rate, not enviable. Women had to tolerate 
the purdah as well as polygamy. Ladies of the harem 
were under special guards pstry-adhyaksha). As will be 
seen in the following pages, the policy of Asoka in regard 
to social matters was, in the main, one of mitigation,and 
not, except in respect of certain kinds of Samdja and 
sundry obnoxious practices, of radical reform. 

The Change of Anoka’s Religion 

Asoka had doubtless inherited the tj-aditional devotion 
of Hindu kings lo the gods (devas) and the Brahmanas 
and, if the Kasrnlra chronicle of Kalhana is to be believed, 
his favourite deity was .^iva. He had no scruples about 
the slaughter of men and animals: “formerly, in the 
kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
each day many hundred thousands of living creatures 
were slaughtered to make curries.” The hecatombs of 
thousands of men and women sent lo their dooni during 
the Kalihga war have already been mentioned. The sight 
of the misery and bloodshed in that sanguinary campaign 
made a deep impression on him and awakened in his 
breast feelings of anusochana, “remorse, profound sorrow, 
and regret”. About this time he came under the 
influence of Buddhist teaching. We read in Rock Edict 
XIII “after that, now that the Kalihgas had been annexed, 
began His Sacred Majesty’s zealous practice of the Law 
of Piety (dhrarnasilana), his love of that Law (dhramaka- 
mata), and his inculcation of that Law (dhramanusasti)'''^ 

1 The view held by some well-known writers that the conversion of A.<oka 
took place before the Kalihga war rests on the evidence of the MahSvathsa 
(Ch. V) and on certain assumptions, viz., that Aioka's dhramakamata became 
tivra (intense) immediately after the Kalihga war (there being no interval) and 
that Ailoka was indiSerent during the period of Up&sahatva (wh^ he was 
only a lay disciple) which, therefore, must have preceded the Kaiihga wav, 
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Although A^oka became a Buddhist’ he was not an 
enemy either of the Devas or of the Bmhrnanas. Up to 
the last he took pride in calling himself Dcvanariipiya, 
beloved of the gods.’ He found faidt with unseemly 
behaviour towards Biahmana.s' and inculcated liberality 
to the same class. He was perfectly tolerant. “The 
king does reverence to men of all .sects.”* He reprobated 
dtmapdsamda-pujd, honour to one’s own sect, when 
coujaled with para-pdsamda-garahd, disparagement of other 
sects. That he was sincere in his professions is proved 


immediately after which hi.s devotion beramc tuna. But the so-called indiffer¬ 
ence or want of .Ktiviiy Ls only relative. On the other hand, the supporters 
of the new theory have to explain whv a recent convert to Buddhism should 
en»age in a sanguinary conflict involving the death of countless Sramanas. 
Why again do the Minor Rock Edicts refer to contact with the Samgha, and 
not the Kaliiiga war, as the prelude and cause of more intense activity? It is 
to be noted that activity in the period of l/pasakalrm is also described as 
patohrnma, though it was suijsasscd by the gicatcr energy of the period after 
contact with the Holy Ordei. Note also the explicit reference to dhrarnnka- 
miita as the result of the annexation of Kalihga sometime after (tain pachha 
adhiina) the war. The use of the expressions talo pachha and adhuna suggests 
that an interval supervened between the war and the intensity of Anoka’s 
dhiamahlana and dhramakamata. Moreover, we learn from the Minor Edicts 
and Pillar Edict VI that pious proclamations began to Ire issued a little more 
than 2^ years after Aiioka became an Updsaka and i2 years after bis corona¬ 
tion. This,would place his conversion a little less than gi years after his 
Ahhisheka, i.e., a little less than years after the Kalihga war. 

' SShya (Rupnath), Buddha ^afiya (Maski), Updsaka (.Sahasram); sec 
HuU/sch, CII, p. xliv. Cf. also Kalhana, Rdjataraiigini, t. t02fF. That 
Aioka did become a Buddhist admits of no doubt. In the Bh 5 bru Edict he 
makes an open confession of his faith in the Buddha, the Dharma (Doctrine) 
and the Samgha (Order erf Monksii, He called the Bitddha Bhagavat. He 

went on pilgrimage to the places ot the Blessed One’s nativity and enlighten¬ 

ment and worshipped at the foimer place. He declared that whatsoever had 
been spoken by the Buddha, all that w'as quite well spoken. He also believed 
in the cult of the “former” Buddhas. He took much interest in the exposi¬ 
tion of the Buddhist Doctrine so that it might endure long. As to the Samgha 
he kept in close touch with it since his memorable visit to the Fraternity a 

year or so after his conversion. He impressed on the clergy the need of a 

correct exposition of the tine doctrine and appointed special othrers to busv 
themsclvc.s with the affairs of the Biothcrhood He also laid emphasis on 
Vinaya-samutharsha and took sieps to maintain the iittegiity of the Churc'h 
and prevent .schism within its fold. 

^ The title is reminiscent of the age of Hammurabi (Camb. Anc. Hist. I. 
p. 511). 

» Edict rV. 

♦Edict XII. 

0,P. 
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by the Barabar Cave Dedications to the Ajivtka monks. 
His hostility was chiefly directed not towards the Devos 
and the Brahmanas, not even towards Varimsrama, but 
the killing of men in war and Samdjos (festive gatherings), 
ill-treatment of friends and acquaintances, comrades and 
relatives, slaves and servants, the slaughter of animals in 
sacrifice, and the performance of vulgar, useless and 
offensive ceremonies. 


The Change of Foreign Policy 

The effect of the change of religion was at once felt 
in foreign policy. The Emperor declared that “of all the 
people who were slain, done to death, or carried away 
captive in Kalinga, if the hundredth" part or the thou¬ 
sandth part were now to suffer the same fate, it would 
be a matter of regret to His Sacred Majesty. Moreover, 
should any one do him wrong, that too must be borne 
with by His Sacred Majesty, so far as it can possibly be 
borne with." In Kalinga Edict I, the Emperor expressed 
his desire that the unsubdued peoples in the frontiers 
of the imperial dominions (Amtd avijita) “should not be 
afraid of him, that they should trust him, and should 
receive from him happiness not sorrow.” The chiefest 
conquest in the Emperor’s opinion was the conquest by 
righteousness (Dhamma-vijaya). In Edict IV he exult- 
ingly says, “the reverberation of the kettle-drums 
(Bherighoso) has become the reverberation of the Law of 
Piety {Dhammaghoso)." Not content with what he 
himself did he called upon his sons and even his great 
grandsons to eschew new conquests— putra papotra me 
asu navarh vijayam ma vijetaviyarh. Here we have a 
complete renunciation of the old policy of military 
conquest or Digvijaya and the enunciation of a new policy, 
viz., that of Dhammavijaya.^ The full political effects 
of this change of policy became manifest only after the 

1 The Afekan conception of Dhamrrmrijaya was similar to ih^ described 
in tbe Cficikkavatti SihanSda Sutta, “concjuest not by the scoui|e, not by tl|$ 
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death of A^oka, perhaps ex)en after the 2yth year of his 
consecration. From the time of Bimbisara to the 
Kalihga war the history of India was the story of the 
expansion of Magadha from a tiny state in South Bihar 
to a gigantic Empire extending from the foot of the 
Hindukush to the borders of tbc Tamil country. After 
the Kalihga war ensued a period of stagnation at the 
end of which the process is reversed. The empire 
grathially dwindled down in extent till it sank to the 
position from which Bimbisara and his successors had 
raised it. 

True to his principle Asoka made no attempt to 
annex the frontier {Prachamta, aiiita, sfimanta, sdmipa), 
kingdoms, xnz., Chola, Pandya, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, 
Tariibaparhni (Ceylbn) and the realm of Amtiyako Yonaraja, 
who is usually identified with Antiochos II Theos, King 
of Syria and Western Asia. On the contrary, he main¬ 
tained friendly relations with them. 

The Chola country was drained by the river Kaveri 
and comprised the districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 
We learn from a South Indian inscription' that Hara, 
i.e., the god ^iva, asked Gunabhara (Mahendravarman 
I, Pallava), “How could I, standing in a temple on earth, 
view the great power of the Cholas or the river Kaveri?" 
When Pulake^in II Chalukya strove to conquer the Cholas 
“the Kaveri had her current obstructed by the causeway 
formed by his elephants.” The Chola capital was llraiyur 

sword, but by t ighteoiisiiess” (Dialogues of the Buddha, Part IH, p. 59). It 
was different fiom the Hindu conception explained and illustrated hy the 
Mahabh&rata (XII. 59, 38-39), the Harivamia (I. 14.si), the KauUtiya (p. 38s), 
and the Raghuvarhia (IV. 431). Attention may be invited in this connection 
to a Statement of Arrian that “a sen.se of justice preventt'd any Indian king 
fiom attempting conquest beyond the limits of India” (Camb. Hist. lud. 1 . 
321); M’crindle, Ancient India as desnihed hy Megasthenes and Airian, 209. 
Incidentally it may be pointed out that the discoinse entitled the Chakkaiml'i 
Sthandda (Lion Roar of the Chahravavti or emperor who ‘tonqneis bv 
righteousness’) possibly affords a clue to a piojier apprexiation ol the famous 
Sarnaih Capital with its Chakra and crowning lions. Cf. also Rdniayam fl. 
10.36 YSvadSvartatf chakram tavati me vasnndhard, 1 C, XV, 1.4. p. lyqf. For 
fhe Aioha chakra, see IC XV (1948-49), pp. qqff, 

I HuUzsch. SB, Vol, I, p. 34. 
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(Smiskrit Uragapura) or Old Tiichinopoly.' The principal 
port was at Kaviripattinam or Piigar on the northern bank 
of the Kaveri.® 

The Pandya country corresponded to the Madura, and 
Tinnevally districts with perhaps the southern portions of 
Ramnad and tlie Travancore Cochin Stale. It had its 
capitals at Kolkai and Madura [Dakshiria Mathura). The 
rivers Tamraparni and Kritamala or Vaigai (lowed through 
it. Katyayana derives Pandya from Pandu. The Pa^idus 
are mentioned as the ruling race of Indraprastha in the 
Mnhdbhdraia as well as in several fdtakas,^ Ptolemy (cir, 
150 A.D.) speaks of the country of the Pandoouoi in the 
Panjab. There can be no doubt that Pandu was the name 
of a real tribe or clan in northern India. Katyayana’s 
statement regarding the connection of the Pandyas with 
the Pandus receives some support from the fact that the 
name of the Pandya capital (Madura) was identical with 
the famous city of Mathura in the Stirasena country 
which, according to Epic tradition, was the seat of a 
family intimately associated by ties of friendship and 
marriage with the Pandus of Indraprastha. The con¬ 
nection between the Pandus, the Surasenas and the 
Pandyas seems to be alluded to in the confused stories 
narrated by Megasthenes regarding Herakles and Pandaia/ 
Satiyaputra is identified by Mr. VenkatesvaraiyaT 
with Satya-vrata-ksheira or Kanchipura. But Dr. 

1 Aelian, however, has the following reference to the realm of Soras 
(Chola?) and its chief city: “There is a city which a man of royal extraction 
called Soras governed at the time when F.ukratides governed the Bactrians, 
and the name of that city is Perimuda (city of Perumal?). It is inhabited by 
a race of fish-eaters who go off with nets and catch oysters.” For Uragapura 
in Cholika Vishaya, see Ep. Ind., X. 103. 

* For the early history of the Chola Kingdom and other Tamil stales see 
CHI, Vol. I, Ch. 24; Smith. FHI, Ch. XVI; Kanakasabhai Pillay, Tamils 
Eighteen Hundred Years Ago; Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Beginnings of South 
Indian History and Ancient India; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The PSndyan 
Kingdom, The Colas, etc. 

s I find it difficult to agree with Dr. fiarua. Inscriptions of ASoka, Part II 
(1943), p. s$s, that the “line of Yudhishthira”...that ruled at Indraprastha 
in the Kuru country "has nothing to do with PSn^u's eldest son”. 

* Ind. Ant., 1877, P- * 49 * 

^JRAS, 1918 pp. 
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Aiyangar points out that the term Satya-vrata-kshetra is 
applied to the town of Kafichi or a part of it, not to the 
country dependent upon it. There is besides the point 
whether vrnta could become pula. Dr. Aiyangar supports 
Bhandarkar’s identification with Satpute. He takes 
Satiyaputra to be a collective name of the various matriar¬ 
chal communities like the Tulus and the Nayars of Mala¬ 
bar.’ According to Dr. Smith^ Satiyaputra is represented 
by •the Satyamahgalam f’aluk of Coimbatore. Mr. T. 
N. Subramaniam’ prefers Koiigunadu ruled by the Koiar 
people famous for their truthfulness. Mr. K. G. Sesha 
Aiyar* takes Satiyaputra to be the equivalent of Atiyaman, 
chief of Kutiraimalai with his lieadquarters at Takadur, 
now in Mysore. Mr. P. J. Thorna, however, gives reasons 
for identifying it ^ith “Satyabhumi” of the Keralolpatti, 
a territory which corresponds roughly to “North Malabar 
including a portion of Kasergode Tiiluk, South Canara.”® 
Keralaputra (Ketalaputo or Chera) is “the country 
south of Kupaka (or Satya), extending down to Kanneti 
in Central Travancore (Karunagapalli Taluk). South of 
it lay the political division of Mushika.”^ It was watered 
by the river Periyar, perhaps identical with the Churn! 
of the Arthasdslra^ on the banks of which stood its capital 
Vahji (near Cochin) and at its mouth the seaport of 
Muziris (Kranganur). 


J JRAS, 1919, pp. 581-84. 

^ Aioka, 'rhird Ed., p. ]6i. 

3 JRAS. 1922, 86. 

* Cera kings of the Sangain period, 17-18, cf., now N. Saslri, v 4 N'M, 25. 

3 JRAS, 1923, p. 412. B. A. Saletoie ib, however, inclined to disparage 
the authority of the Keralolpatti (Indian Culture, I, 668). Bult Kirfel points 
out (Die Cosmogtaphie Der Inder, 1920, p. 78) that Satlya (variants Sathatha, 
SanTpa) finds mention in the list of southern Janapadas. along with the 
Mushakas, in the Janibukhan^a section of the Mah&bhdrata (Bk. VI). lor 
other views see Ind,. Cult., Vol. II. 549®.; Aiyangar, Com. Vol., 45-47. 
Mr. M. G. Pai suggests that Satiya’ corresponds to SSntika of the Mdrkan 4 cyn 
PurSna, 58.37, and the Dphat Samhiti, xiv, 27, and included Snulh Kanava. 
Cf, Setae of Pliny, (Bomb. Gaz. Gujrat, 533). 

^JRAS, 1923, p. 413. 

’ P. 75. Cf. $uka samdesa (Aiyar, Cera kings, 94). 
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Ceylon was known in ancient times as Parasamudra^ 
as well as Tainraparnl (Greek Taprobane).‘'“ Taihbapamni. 
i.c., Tainraparnl is mentioned in Rock Edicts II and XIII 
of Asoka. Dr. Smith lately^ took the word to mean not 
Ceylon but the river TamraparnT in Tinnevally. He? 
referred to the Girnar ^cKt “a Tainbapamni” which 
according to him indicated tliat the river was meant, not 
the island. Now, in Edict II the phrase “d Tmiibapamni” 
comes after Ketalaputo and not after Pada. The expres¬ 
sion “Ketalaputo as far as the (river) TamraparnT” is 
hardly appropriate because the TamraparnT is a Pandyan 
riverWe, theiefore, prefer to lake TamraparnT to mean 
Ceylon. Anoka’s Ceylonese contemporary was Devanarh- 
piya Tissa whose accession may be dated about 250 or 
247 B.C. 

Asoka maintained friendly relations not only with the 
Tamil powers of the south, but also with his Hellenistic 
frontager, Aiitiochos II Theos, king of Syria and Western 
Asia (B.C. 261-246); and even with the kings the neigh¬ 
bours of Aiitiochos, namely, Ptolemy II, Philadelphos, 


1 Gieck l^lJac^>lmun(lll, see Ray Cliautlliun', hid. Ant, 1919, pp. 19596. 
commentary 011 the Kautttiyn, Ch. XI; Rdmdyana, VI, 3, 21 (LahkS dcsuilied 
as Uhita “pare sarnudrasya’’). 

On reading Law’s Ancient Hindu Polity (p. 87 n.) I find that the identih- 
eaiion was also suggested by Mr. N. L. I>ey. Fhe equation Parasamudia- 
Palaesimundu is not le.ss plausible than the equations Satavahana = Silivahana; 
Kataha = Kadarani = Kidaram = KaiUoli (pace Di. Majuniclai, Suvarnadvtpa, 56 
79, i68y 

2 For other names of Ceylon see “Megasihenes and Arrian” published by 
Chuckerverty and Chatterjee, 1926, p. 60 n. For a short history of the island 
see Camb. Hist. Ind., Chap. XXV, and IHQ, II, 1. p. iff. According to 
tradition recorded in the Dipavarhsa and the Hahavathsa tlie first Aryan 
immigiants were led by Prince Vijaya of Lab, wnom the chronicles represent 
as a grandson of a Princess of Vahga, The identification of Lala is, however, 
open to controversy, some placing it in GujarSf^ others identifying it with 
Radha or Western Bengal. Barnett may be right in his assumption that the 
tradition of two different streams of immigration was knit together in the 
story of Vijaya. See also /HQ, 1933, 7425. 

® Aioka, grd Ed., p. 162. 

* Even those who prefer to see in the passage a reference to a kingdom 
in the Valley of the TamraparnT river, have to prove that such a kingdom did 
exist in the Maurya age apart from “P 3 da’' and Taprobane, and<to explain 
the particular way in whidi it is mentioned in Edict II. 
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king of Egypt (B.C. 285-247); Magas, king of Gyrene in 
North Africa (who probably died not later than B.C. 258)'; 
Antigonos Gonatas, king of Macedonia (B.C. 277 or 276- 
239); and Alexander who ruled over Epirus (B.C. 272- 
c. 255) according to Norris, Westcrgaard, Lassen, Senart, 
Smith and Marshall.” Beloch and Hultzsch, however, 
suggest” that Alikasudara of Edict XIII is the comparatively 
insignificant ruler, Alexander of Corinth, the son of Crate- 
rus\B.C. 252— cir. 244) and not Alexander of Epirus (272 
— cir. 255), the son of Pyrrhus. 

Though Asoka did not covet the territories of his 
neighbours, there is evidence that he gave them advice on 
occasions, and established philanthropic institutions in 
their dominions. In other words, he regarded them as 
objects of spiritual* conquest (Dhamma-vijaya). 

“My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson.”^ 

“Among his frontagers the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Satyaputra, the Ketalaputra as far as Tamraparni, 
Antiochos, the Greek king, and even the kings the 
neighbours of that Antiochos, everywhere have been made 
healing arrangements of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
the King.” 

In .Edict XIII A.soka declares that the “conquest of 

the Law of Piety,.has been won by His Sacred 

Majesty.among all his neighbours as far as six 

hundred leagues, where the king of the Greeks named 
Antiochos dwells, and beyond (the realm) of that 
Antiochos (where dwell) the four kings irdjdno) severally 
Ptolemy (Turamayo), Antigonos (Amtekiiia), Magas (Maga 
or Maka), and Alexander (Alikasudaro)—(likewise) in the 
south (micha), the Cholas and the Pandyas as far as 

Taiiibapaihni.Even where the envoys (dutd) of His 

Sacred Majesty do not penetrate,” those people, too, 

1 Taurn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 449 f. 

* Monuments of SSncht, I,- s8 n. 

* JRAS, 1914, pp. 9438. Ins. of Aioka, xxxi. 

t M. R. Edict I. 

5 Have we here a reference to countries like Suvannabhunii named in the 
list oi territories to which missionaries were sent according to the Mahimmsal 
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hearing His Sacred Majesty’s ordinance based upon the 
La\N of Piety and his instruction in the Law, practise 
and will practise the Law.”' Buddhism doubtless made 
some progress in Wcslern Asia and influenced later sects 
like the Manichaeans. But Greeks apparently were not 
much impressed by lessons on non-violence. When the 
strong arm of Asoka, “who possessed the power to punish 
in spite of his repentance,” was withdrawn, the Yavanas 
poured once more into the Kabul valley, the Panjab ^nd 
the Madhya-dcki and threw all the province into confu¬ 
sion. The southern missions were more successful. 
CAiriously enough, the Ceylonese chronicles do not seem 
to refer to the envoys sent to the independent Tamil and 
Hellenistic kingdoms^ but name the missionaries sent to 
Ceylon and Suvannabhuiili (Lower Bupma and Sumatra). 
The Ceylonese mission was headed by prince Mahendra 
who secured the conversion of Devanariipiya Tissa and 
many of his people. No direct reference to Suvaima- 
bliumi occurs in the Edicts hitherto discovered. 

The Change in Internal Policy 

The eftects of Asoka’s change of religion after Kalinga 
war were felt not only in foreign policy but ‘also in 
internal affairs. T he principal objects of his complaint 
according to Rock Edict IV and the Kalinga Edicts were: 

1. The sacrificial slaughter (drarhbho) of living 
creatures. 

1 From Buddhism in Western Asia, see Bea], Si~yu-ki, II. 378; and AlbcrOnl. 
p. 21; JRAS, 1913, 76; M’Crindle, Ancient India as Described in Classical 
Literature, p. 185; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. III. p. 3. 350!; 
cf. Smith, EHl, 4th ed., 197; Burlingame, trans., Dhammapada Commentary, 
Introduction. 

* Mention is however made of the Yona country along with Kasmira, 
GandhSra and Himalaya (Geiger, 82). This Yona territory is perhaps to be 
identified with the homonymous land in the Kabul valley associated with 
Kamboja and GandhAra in the A^okan Inscriptions. But reference in a vague 
way to the Levantine world is not completely ruled out. The Deccan lands 
mentioned in connection with the traditional missionary activity of the A^okan 
age include Mahishamantjala, VanavSsa (in the Kanarese area), AparSfitaka (on 
the west coast), and Maharatfha (Maharashtraj) in the upper vallef of the 
Godavari. 
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2. Violence (vihirhsd) to animate beings. 

3. Unseemly behaviour to {asanipratipati) to kins¬ 

men (jndti). 

4. Unseemly behaviour to Brdhmanas and ^ramanas. 

5. Maladministration in the Provinces. 

According to Rock Edict I, Ai^oka saw much offence 

not only in the sacrihcial slaughter of animals, but also 
in certain Sarndjas or festive gatherings which, as we learn 
frona the Kautiliya,' were often witnessed by kings and 
emperors.^ The Samdja, says Smith, was of two kinds. 
The popular festival kind accompanied by animal fights, 
heavy drinking and feasting, including much consump¬ 
tion of meal, was necessarily condemned by A^oka, as 
being inconsistent with his principles. The other kind, 
the semi-religious theatrical performance, sometimes given 
in the temples of Sarasvatl, the goddess of learning, was 
apparently not included among offensive Sarndjas. Dr. 
Thomas^ describes the disapproved Samaja as "a celeb¬ 
ration of games or contests taking place in an arena or 
amphitheatre surrounded by platforms (inahcha) for spec¬ 
tators (prekshd).” This kind of (Samdja) is apparently 
referred to in the following lines of the Virata parva of the 
Mahdbhdrata : — 

Ye cha kechiumyotsyanti Sarndjeshu niyodhakdh.* 

“ Those combatants who will take part in wrestling in 
the Sarndjas.” 

Tatra Malldh samdpetur digbhyo rdjan sahasrasah 

Samdje Brahmano rdjan tathd Paiupater api 

Mahdkdydh Mahdvirydh Kdlakanjd ivdsurdh.^ 

“O king, there arrived, by thousands, boxers from all 
quarters, in that festive gathering in honour of Brahman 
as well as Pa^upati (Siva). They possessed gigantic bodies 
and immense strength like the Titans styled Kalakanja.” 

1 P. 43 - 

* For the holding of Sam&jas in Magadha and in neighbouring countries 
sec f'inaya, IV. *67; MahSvdstu, III. 57 and 383. 

^JRAS, 1914, pp. 30aff. 

t Pirata, s, 7. 

t Virata, ij, i(.i6. 
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The harmless Sanmja is well illustrated by the gather¬ 
ing in the temple of the goddess of learning referred to in 
Vatsyayana’s Kdniasulra (Pakshasya nidsasya vd prajndte' 
hani Sarasvatyd bhavane niyuktdnddi tiityarh Samdjah). 
According to Hultzsch the harmless Satndja refers td 
edifying shows/ 

Asoka determined to put a stop to the practices, 
referred to above, which he did not approve. At the same 
time he sought to improve the moral and material condi¬ 
tion of the people to such an extent as to effect the 
“association of gods with men.”^ He did all this “in order 
that he might discharge the debt (which he owed) to living 
beings (that) he might make them happy in this (world) 
and (that) they might attain heaven in the other (world).’’ 
The means employed to achieve this object may be classed 
under four heads: 

1. yVdministrativc lefoinis. 

2 . Dissemination of instructions in the Dliamma 
(Law of Piety or Duty). 

3. Benevolent activity; pi01110Lion of the welfare of 
man and beast. 

4. Religious toleration and prevention of schism in 
the Buddhist church. 

Administrative Reforms 

111 the hist place, Asoka instituted the Quinquennial 
and Triennial Ann.samydna or Circuit of the Yuloi, Rdjukas 
Prddeiikas, and Mahdvidiras. Jayaswal and Smith* were 


* See also //IQ, 1928, Match, naff. 

3 Cf. Minor Rock Edict I. Cf. Tlie description in the Harivamia of a 
prosperous realm where (rfi/'-ye mahodaye) gods and men dwelt together 
(Bhavishyaparva, Ch. 32.1) “Devaldndth manushyanam sahavSso’ bhavaltada.” 
Hultzsch, however, compares (xlv) Deva with DivyUni rUpSpi of Rock Edict IV. 

i Aioka, 3rd edition, p. 164; Mr, A. K. Bose (IHQ, 1933, 8n) takes 
anusaifiyana in the sense of ‘a court-house or a citadel.' But the epic refer- 
<mce to punyatirthSnusamySnam (Mbh. i. s, 1*3), '.going forth to holy places 
of pilgrimage,’ suggests that the interpretation proposed by Kern arid .'Biihlcr 
is the one least open to objection. See also Barua, Aioka Edittf^in New 
Light, 8^. 
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of opinion that the whole administrative staff from the 
Rajukas and the Pradesikas down to the Yutas could not 
possibly have gone on circuit at once every five years. 
They interpreted the term as signifying a regular system 
of transfers from one station to another. But there is 
nothing in the text to show that all the officers were 
required to go on circuit at once. The anusarfiydna of the 
Ylitas, Rajukas and PrddeUkas was quinquennial and was 
mainly intended for propaganda work. The anusarfiydna 
of the Mahdmdiras was specially instituted for the purpose 
of checking miscarriage of justice, arbitrary imprisonment 
and torture in the outlying provinces (Kalinga, and the 
Ujjayini and Takshasila regions). 

Secondly, A^oka created a number of new posts, e.g., 
Dharma-mahdmdtins and possibly Dharma-Yutas.^ The 
Dharrna-mahdrndtras were given a protective mission among 
people of all sects including the Brahmanas and the 
Nirgranthas or Jainas, and among the Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas, Ristikas and all the Aparantas. “Among 
servants and masteis, Brahmanas and the w^ealthy (Ibhyasy 
among the helpless and the aged, they are employed in 
freeing from worldly cares their subordinates (in the 
departinent) of the Law of Piety. They are also employed 
on the revision (of sentences of) imprisonment or execu¬ 
tion, in the reduction of penalties, or (the grant of) 
release, on the grounds of motive, having children, instiga¬ 
tion, or advanced years... At Pataliputra and in all provin¬ 
cial (bdhira) towns, in th^ family establishments of the 
king’s brothers and sisters, as well as of other relatives, 
they are everywhere employed.” The Dharrna-mahdrndtras 
were further engaged every where in the imperial domi¬ 
nions (vijita) or indeed in the whole world (Pfithivi) as 
known to the Mauryas, among the Dharma-Yutas with 

I Dhammayuta may not be an olEcial designation. It may mean simply 
‘one devoted to Dhamma' (morality, righteousness). Cf. Bhandarkar, ASoha, 
and ed.', pp. 3U, 343. 

*We have here a reference probably to the fourfold division of society 
into Brahmanas, Kshatriyas or nobles {Ibhyas), Vai^yas {Aryas), and iSadras 
{Bhafa). 
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regard to “the concerns of the Law, the establishment of 
the Law, and the business of almsgiving.’’ The border 
countries (de^a) were placed under the special care of the 
AvutikasJ 

The emperor was naturally anxious to keep himseW 
fully informed without delay about all public affairs, spe¬ 
cially about the doings of the Mahdrndtras on whom the 
success of his mission mainly depended. He, therefore, 
gave special directions to the Palivedakas or Reporters that 
when a matter of urgency committed to the Mahdrndtras 
and discussed in the Parishad, or Council occasioned a 
division of opinion or nijhatJ (adjournment?)'^ he must be 
informed without delay. 

It is apparent from the Kalihga Edicts and Rock Edict 
VI that Asoka kept a watchful eye oiv the Mahdrndtras 
especially on those who administered justice in cities. 
But he was more indulgent tow^ards the Rdjukas for wTose 
intelligence he apparently entertained great respect. To 
the Rdjukas “set over many hundred thousands of people’’ 
the emperor granted independence in the award of honours 
and penalties in order that those officials might perform 
their duties conhdently and fearlessly. He wanted, how¬ 
ever, to maintain some uniformity in penalties as .well as 
in procedure. For this reason he issued the following 
I'ule: — 

“To condemned men lying in prison under sentence 
of death a respite of three days is granted.” 

Lastly, Asoka issued certain regulations restricting 
slaughter and mutilation of animals, and up to the twenty- 
seventh year of his coronation effected twenty-five jail 
deliveries. This suggests, as has been pointed out by 
Hultzsch, that the emperor used to proclaim an amnesty 
to criminals at almost every anniversary of his coronation. 

> Cf. Hulusch, Aioha, loo n 7. 

* For procedure in cases of disputations in an Assembly sec also Jmm. Up- 
Br. III. 7.6. Can NijhatJ imply reference to the Upadrashffis hinted at in 
the BrShmana passage? The help of Upadrashfris was invoked by the Kuru- 
PaftchSIas to arrive at a satisfactory agreement or understanding iij^case of 
dispute. {Cf. also Barua, Aioka Edicts in New Light, p. 78). 
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Measures adopted to disseminate Instructions in 
the Law of Piety 

Though himself convinced of the truth of the Buddha’s 
teaching of the efficacy of worship at Buddhist holy places, 
of the necessity of making a confession of faith in the 
Buddhist Trinity, of keeping in close touch with the 
Buddhist Order of monks and maintaining its discipline 
and*solidarity, Asoka probably never sought to impose his 
purely sectarian belief on others. He attempted, however, 
to put an end to practices and institutions that he con¬ 
sidered to be opposed to the fundamental principles of 
morality which, according to him, constituted the essence 
of all religions. The prospect that he held before the 
people at large is not that of samhndhi (or of nirvana) but 
of svarga (heaven) and of mingling with the davas. Svarga 
could be attained and the gods could be approached by all 
people, high or low, if only they showed pardkrama, zeal, 
not in adherence to a sectarian dogma or the performance 
of barren ritual (niamgaJa) but in following the ancient 
rule (pordnd pakiti), the common heritage of Indians of all 
denominations, viz., “obedience must be rendered to 
parents^ and ciders; firmness (of compassion) must be 
shown towards living creatures: truth must be spoken; 
these same moral virtues must be practised. In the .same 
way the teacher must be reverenced by the pupil, and 
fitting courtesy should be shown to the relatives.’’ In Edict 
XIII we have the following: “hearkening to superiors, 
hearkening to father and mother, hearkening to teachers 
(or elders), and proper treatment of friends, acquaintances, 
comrades, relatives, slaves' and servants, with steadfastness 
of devotion.’’ Edict VII lays stress on “mastery over the 
senses, purity of mind, gratitude, and steady devotion’’. 
In the Second Pillar Edict it is declared that the Law of 


I Fof the question of slavery in Maury^a India, see Monahan, Early History 
of Bengal, pp. 164-65. It is to be noted that did not abolish slavery, 

just as he did not do away with caste or purdah. He simply wanted tp 
initiate the rigours of the existing social politiy. 
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Piety consisted in Apdsinnve, bahukaydne, dayd, dune, 
sache sochaye, “little impiety, many good deeds, compas¬ 
sion, liberality, truthfulness, purity”. 

In the Pillar Edicts again prominence is given to self- 
examination and spiritual insight. Towards the end of 
his career A^oka seems to have been convinced that reflec¬ 
tion and meditation were of greater efficacy than moral 
regulations. But the need for such regulations was keenly 
felt by him in the early years of his reign. 

We learn from Minor Rock Edict I that for more than 
two-and-a-half years A^oka was a lay disciple (Updsaka). 
During the first year he did not exert himself strenuously. 
Later on he seems to have entered^ the Sangha and begun 
to exert himself strenuously.* He issued the famous pro- 


1 '‘Approaches," according to Kult/sch, in whose opinion the two-and- 
a-haif years of Updsakatva include the period which followed his “Visit” (not 
“entry”) to the Sangha. The view that Aioka actually joined the Holy Order 
is, however, supported by I-tsing who mentions an image of A^oka dressed 
in the garb of a Buddhist monk (Takakusu, I-tsing, 731). That rulers and 
statesmen could be monks as well, even in early times, appears probable from 
Liiders Ins. No. 1144 which refers to a Sramana mahamdtra of Nasik in the 
days of the early Satavahana king Krishna, Cf. Milinda, IV. 6. 49 (ref. to a 
Sramana King); Geiger, trans., Mahavamsa, 240 (Ktitakanna Tissa). 

* Rock Edict IV has been interpreted by scholars to mean that A^oka sought 
to promote the obseivance of the Buddhist doctrine by exhibiting spectacles of 
aerial chariots (Vimanadasana), of elephants {Hastidasand), masses of hie 
{Agikhamdhani) and other representations of a divya, i.e., divine (not terres¬ 
trial) nature. Dr. Bhandarkar {Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 26), refers to the Piili 
Virrt&navatthu which destribes the splendour of the various celestial abodes 
(Vimdnas) in order to induce listeners and spectators to live good and unble¬ 
mished lives, and thereby attain to these. A^oka is said to have made repre¬ 
sentations of these Vimdnas and paraded them in various places. Hasti, 
according to Dr. Bhandarkar, is Sveto hasti, i.e., Buddha himself who is 
also described as ‘‘Gajatama," i.e., Gajottama, the most excellent elephant. 
As regards Agikharhdha (Agniskandha) Dr, Bhandarkar draws our attention 
to Jataka No. 40 which refers to a blazing fire-pit created by M 5 ra on the 
surface of which the Bodhisattva strode and gave a bowl to a hungry Pachcheka 
Buddha and extolled alms-giving. Hultzsch suggests that Hasti may refer to 
the vehicles of the four "MahdrSjas" {lokapSlas or guardians of quarters). 
He takes Agikarhdha to refer to ‘radiant beings of another world’ while Jarl 
Charpentier J933, 8?) understands it to mean piles of (hell-) fire. The 

interpretation of Hulusch accords better with the testimony of the commentary 
on the RStnSyana (II. 68. 16) which explains divyarh as viiishfa devatSdhish- 
thitam. The celestial elephant figures prominently in the TSravaloka story 
of the Kathd-sarit-s&gara (Penzer, VIII. 131), and Mountain <rf fire,«i6id. go, 
§1: III. 6, 17; Cf. also ag^'khandp in Jataka, V| ^jjo, Copmaraswamy jq 
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claination, “Let small and great exert themselves,” and 
caused to be engraved the imperishable record of his pur¬ 
pose on the rocks and upon stone pillars wherever there 
were stone pillars in his dominions, 

Asoka at first utilised the existing administmtive 
machinery for religious propaganda.* He commanded his 
Council (Parishad) to inculcate the Dharma on the subor¬ 
dinate officials styled Yutas and ordered the latter as well 
as the higher officials styled Rdjukas, and Prddehkas to 
inculcate the same while they set out for tour {anusarhydna). 
The Dharma which they were to preach was explained 
thus: “An excellent thing is the hearkening to father 
and mother®; an excellent thing is liberality to friends, 
acquaintances, relatives, Brahmanas and ascetics; excellent 
is abstention from^ the slaughter of living creatures; excel¬ 
lent is small expense with small accumulation.” 

When he had been consecrated thirteen years, Asoka 
created the new officials called Dharma-rnahdmdtras who 

B. C. Law, vol. I. 469; Note the Suita referred to in Geiger, Mahavamsa, 
trans. pp. 85, no. 

The passage containing the words Vimanadasana, Hastidasana, etc., has 
been explained differently in A Volume of Indian Studies piesented to Piofessoi 
E. J. Rapson, pp. 5,^6 f. Aaording to the interpretation that finds favour 
with some writcis, the spectacles in question were exhibited not by Asoka 
but by plevious rulers to the aciompaniuient of the sound of diutns. But 
thanks to A.<oka “the sound of the bheri had become the sound of dharma," 
that is to say instiuction in dharma took the place of maitial music that 
used to be heard on the occasion of pompous shows of edifying subjects in 
bygone times. What former kings could not accomplish by gaudy spectacles, 
was achieved by A^oka by the simple unostentatious teaching of the true 
Doctrine. The bheri was now used to announce the king’s rescripts on 
morality, cf. the Yerragudi copy of the Minor Rock Edict —RSjuke anapitaviye 
bherinS janapadarh dnapayisati, rathlkdnam cha {Ind. Culture, I, p. 510: 

Ifidf 1933 . "?)• 

1 According to one view Atoka sent special missionaries styled Vyufha to 
expound his teaching. The interpretation of Vyufha as missionary was 
suggested by Senart and accepted by Smith (Aioka, Third Ed., p. 153). 
Dr. Bhandarkar takes Vyutha or Vivutha to mean “officials on tour.” Hultzsch 
thinks that Vyufha refers to Atoka himself while he was on tour (p. 169, 
note 8). The word has also the sense of dawn, day break, day, in other words, 
it has a chronological significance. Other interpretations are also suggested 
by scholars. The least plausible is the one offered by Dr. Barua (D. R. 
Bhandarkar volume, 369) who finds in the expression reference to the copies 
of the particular proclamation sent forth from the capital. 

* Cf. Stgatouffdo Sxfttanta (Dialogs of the Buddha, IJI, 
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were specially entrusted with the work of “dharhrnddht- 
thdna" and "dhmiimavadhi”, i.e., the establishment and 
increase of Piety. 

While his officers were busy preaching the new Gospel, 
the emperor himself did not remain idle. Already in his 
eleventh regnal year he had “started on the path’’ lead¬ 
ing to Sarhbodhi (aydya Sathbodhimy and commenced the 
tours of Piety (Dharhma-ydtd) in the place of the old tours 
of pleasure {Vihdra-ydtd). In the tours of Piety this was 
the practice—visiting ascetics and Brahmanas, with liber¬ 
ality to them; visiting elders, with largess of gold; visiting 
the people of the cotintry or perhaps rural areas [Janapada) 
with instruction in the Law of Piety, and discussion of 
that law. The memory of a pious tour in Asoka’s twenty- 
first regnal year (B.C. 249 according to Smith) is preserved 
by the Rummindei and Nigali Sagar epigraphs in the 
Nepalese Tarai. 1 hese records prove that Asoka visited 
the birthplace of Gautama and paid reverence to the stupa 
of Konakamana, one of the former Buddhas.^ 

In 242 B.C., according to Dr. Smith, Asoka issued 
the Seven Pillar Edicts which contain, among other things, 
a review of the measures taken during his reign for the 
“promotion of religion, the teaching of moral duty’’. 

Benevolent Activity, Promotion of the Welfare of 

Man and Beast 

A^oka abolished the sacrificial slaughter of animals, 
offensive Samajas and the massacre of living creatures to 
make curries in the imperial kitchen. Rock Edict VIII 
refers to the abolition of the vihdra-ydtrds or tours of 


’ Some .scholars lake Sarhbodhi to mean 'supreme knowledge’. But Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar contents that Sarhbodhi is equivalent to the Bodhi Tree or 
the Mah^.oodhi Temple at Bodh Gaya. According to the DivySvaddna (p. 393) 
Atoka visited Bodhi in the company of the Sthnvira or Elder IJpagupta 
(Hultzsch, CII, xliii). 

*Were these tours decennial? 

s He had enlarged the stupa of Kon 9 kamana .six years earlier, but the 
personal presence on that occasion is by no means clear, 
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pleasure in which hunting and other similar amusements 
used to be practised. Pillar Edict V contains a code of 
regulations’ restricting the slaughter and mutilation of 
animals. Dr. Smith points out that the prohibitions 
against animal slaughter in this edict coincide to a con¬ 
siderable extent with those recorded in the Arthcuidstra. 

The emperor established healing arrangements in 
two kinds, namely, healing arrangements for men and 
heahng arrangements for beasts. Medicinal herbs also 
both for men and for beasts, wheresoever lacking, were 
imported and planted. Roots also and fruits,* whereso¬ 
ever lacking, were imported and planted. On the roads 
wells were dug probably at intetwals of 8 kos, flights of 
steps built for descending into the water, and banyan 
trees and mango gfoves planted for the enjoyment of man 
and beast. 

Pillar Edict VII refers 10 the employment of superior 
officers {Mukhyas) in the distribution of alms, both the 
emperor’s own and those of the queens and princes One 
of the Minor Pillar Edicts refers to the donations of the 
second Queen Karuvaki,* mother of Tivara: “whatever 
gift has been given here b> the second Queen—be it a 
mango-garden, or pleasure-grove {drama) or alms-hou.se 
(ddnagrih/i) or aught else—is reckoned as proceeding from 
that queen.’’ 

Mention may also be made of remission of taxes by 
the emperor himself, e.g., in Lumminigama, and money 
grants {hirannapatividhdna) to old men. The people of 
janapadas (districts), doubtless including the gramas^ 
(villages), were also sought to be benefited by the grant of 
autonomy and the establishment of uniformity of punish- 

' Dhamma-niyama, c/. Pataf.jali I. I, 1 . 

* Cf. reference to hgs. in BindusSra’s correspondence with Antiochos 
3 Dr. Barua suggests the identification of this lady with AsandhimittS of 
the Mah&varhsa and the Sumangalavildsinl (Indian Culture, I, 1*3). The 
suggestion, though ingenious, is hardly convincing. 

f References to grSmas are found in the compounds Lummini-g&ma ami 
Sma-kapota (Pillar Edia V). 


O.P. tsg^io 
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ment and procedure (daridasamata and vydvahdrasamatS) 
as well as diffusion of moral instruction {dhramanusasti\ 

Religious Toleration and the Prevention of Schism 
in the Buddhist Church 

In Rock Edict XII the emperor declares that he 
"does reverence (Puja) to men of all sects (Pasarhddni) 
whether ascetics (Pavajitdni) or householders (Gharastdni) 
by gifts and various forms of reverence*’. That he was 
sincere in his professions is proved by the Barabar cave 
dedications in favour of the AjTvika ascetics, who were 
more closely connected with the Jainas than with the 
Buddhists. 

The emperor only cared for the ‘‘growth of the 
essence (Sdra-Vadhi) of the matter in sects”. He says that 
"he who does reverence to his own sect while disparaging 
the sects of others wholly from attachment to his own, with 
intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, in reality 
by such conduct inflicts the severest injury on his own 
sect.” Concord (or concourse, Samavdyo) is praised by 
him as meritorious (Samavdyo eva sddhu). 

Just as Asoka tried to secure concord among the 
various sects, so he wanted to prevent schism within the 
Buddhist church. Tradition affirms that a Buddhist 
Council was convened at Pataliputra in the seventeenth 
year of his reign for the purpose of suppressing heresy 
and making a compilation of the true Buddhist doctrine 
(Saddhammasarhgaha). The Sarnath Edict and its variants 
may perhaps be regarded as embodying the resolution of 
this Council.* 


A^oka as a Builder 

The gift of cave dwellings to the Ajivika monks affords 
us a glimpse into another side of Anoka’s activity. As late 


‘ Smith, Aioka, 3rd. cd., p. 55. 
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as the fifth century A.D., sojourners in Pauliputra were 
struck with wonder at the magnificence of the emperor’s 
architectural achievements. Tradition credits him with 
the construction of a splendid palace besides numerous 
relic mounds, monasteries and temples. He is actually 
known to have enlarged the stupa of Konakamana, a 
‘former Buddha’ and a predecessor of ^akyamuni. He 
also set up ‘pillars of morality’ Dhnrma-stanihhas. Modem 
critic's are eloquent in their praise of the polished surface 
of his columns and the fine workmanship of their crown¬ 
ing sculptures.^ 

Character of A^oka—His Success and Failure 

Asoka is one of the most interesting personalities in 
the history of India. He had the energy of a Chandra- 
gupta, the versatility of a Samudragupta and the catholi¬ 
city of an Akbar. He was tireless in his exertion and un¬ 
flagging in his zeal—all directed to the promotion of the 
spiritual and material welfare of his people whom he 
looked upon as his children. His illustrious grandfather 
was accustomed to dispose of cases even when indulging 
in the luxury of a massage of the limbs. Similarly, A. 4 oka 
used to listen to reports about the affairs of his people even 
while ‘he was eating, in the harem, in the inner apartment, 
at the cowpen, in the palanquin and in the parks’. The 
great soldier who had brought under subjection a huge 
territory unconquered even by his ever victorious grand¬ 
father, could, at the same time, argue points of doctrine 
and discipline with a fraternity of erudite monks. The 
statesman who could pilot an empire through the storm 
and stress of a war that involved the death and deportation 
of hundreds of thousands of men was, at the same time, 
capable of organizing religious missions the sphere of whose 
activities embraced three continents, and transforming a 
local sect in the Ganges Valley into one of the great reli- 

‘ For Aioka’s achievements in the domain of art, sec Smith, HFAIC, 15, 
57tt; ASoka, pp. ityjS; CHI, 6i8ff; Havcll, ARI, io4ff, etc. 
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gions of the world. The man who penetrated into the 
jungles of the Nepalese Tarai to pay homage to the birth¬ 
place of the Buddhas, bore no ill-will towards the descen¬ 
dants of their Brahmana and Jaina opponents, and granted 
cave-dwellings to the adherents of a rival sect. The king 
who undertook tours with the object of granting largesses 
of gold to Brahmanas and ^ramanas, admitted to office 
Yavanas in whose country there were neither Brahmanas 
nor .^ramanas. He preached the virtues of concord and 
toleration in an age when religious feeling ran high and 
disruptive influences were at work vdthin the fold of the 
Jaina and Buddhist churches. He preached non-violence 
when violence in war, religious ritual, royal pastime and 
festive gatherings was the order of the day. He eschewed 
military conquest not after defeat biit after victory and 
pursued a policy of patience and gentleness while still 
possessed of the resources of a mighty empire. ITe for¬ 
bearance of this strong man was only matched by his truth¬ 
fulness, and he describes in burning words which no 
Kalihga patriot could have improved upon, the terrible 
misery that he had inflicted on a hapless province. The 
example of Dharmaioka, the pious king, exercised an 
ennobling influence on posterity. In the second century 
A.D. Queen Gautami Bala.^ri takes pride in the fact that 
her son was “alien to hurting life even tow'ards an offend¬ 
ing enemy” {Kitdparddhe pi satujane apdnahisdriichi). 
Even in the fifth century A.D., the rest-houses and free 
hospitals of Magadha excited the wonder and admiration 
of foreigners. The benefactions of Dharmafeka were a 
source of inspiration to royal personages as late as the time 
of Govindachandra of the Gahatjavala dynasty. 

We have already seen that the political record of the 
great Maurya’s early years was brilliant. His reign saw the 
final triumph of those centripetal forces that had been at 
work since the days of Bimbisara. The conquest of 
Kalihga completed the unification of non-Tamil India 
under the hegemony of Magadha. The dream ofea United 
Jambudvipa was nearly realised. 
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But the policy of Dhamma-vijaya which he formulated 
after the Kalihga War was not likely to promote the cause 
for which a long line of able sovereigns from Bimbisara 
to Bindusara had lived and struggled. The statesman who 
turned civil administrators into religious propagandists, 
abolished hunting and jousts of annb, entrusted the tierce 
tribesmen on the North-West Frontier and in the wilds of 
the Deccan to the tender care of “superintendents of piety” 
and did not rest till the sound of the kettle-drum was com¬ 
pletely hushed and the only sound that was heard was that 
of moral teaching, certainly pursued a policy at which 
Chandragupta Maurya would have looked askance. Dark 
clouds were looming in the north-western horizon. India 
needed men of the calibre of Puru and Chandragupta to 
ensure her protection against the Yavana menace. She 
got a dreamer, Magadha after the Kalihga War frittered 
away her conquering energy in attempting a religious 
revolution, as Egypt did under the guidance of Ikhnaton. 
The result was politically disastrous as will be shown in the 
next section. A.^oka’s attempt to end war met with the 
same fate as the similar endeavour of President Wilson. 

According to Dr. Smith’s chronology A^oka died in 
2^2 B.C., after a reign of about 40 years. A Tibetan 
tradition is said to affirm that the great Emperor breathed 
his la.st at Taxila.’ 

Section II. The Later Mauryas and the Decline 

OF THEIR Power 

The Magadha Empire under Ai^oka extended from the 
foot of the Hindukush to the borders of the Tamil country. 
But the withdrawal of the strong arm of Piyadasi was 
perhaps the signal for the disintegration of this mighty 
monarchy. “His sceptre was the bow of Ulysses which 
could not be drawn by any weaker hand.” The provinces 
fell off one by one. Foreign barbarians began to pour 

' The Oxford History of India, p. m6. I cannot vouch for the authen¬ 
ticity of this tradition. 
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across the north-western gates of the empire, and a time 
came when the proud monarchs of Pataliputra and Raja- 
griha (and Malwa) had to bend their knees before the 
despised provincials of ‘Andhra’ and Kalihga. 

Unfortunately, no Megasthenes or Kautilya has left 
any account of the later Mauryas. It is impossible to 
reconstruct a detailed history of Asoka’s successors from the 
scanty data furnished by one or two inscriptions and a few 
Brahrnanical, Jaina and Buddhist works. ^ 

Asoka had many children. In Pillar Edict VII, he 
pays attention to the distribution of alms made by all his 
children, and in particular to those made by the “Princes, 
sons of the Queens”. It is to this last category that 
belonged .some of the Kiimdras who represented the Im¬ 
perial authority at Takshasila, Ujjayini and Tosall. 
Tivara^ the son of queen Karuvaki, the only prince actually 
named in the inscriptions, does not appear to have mount¬ 
ed the imperial throne. Three other sons, namely, 
Mahendra, Kunala (Dharma-vivardhana, Suyasas?), and 
Jalauka are mentioned in literature. It is, however, un¬ 
certain whether Mahendra was a son of Aioka or his 
brother. 

The Vdyu Piirdna says that after Asoka’s death his 
son Kunala reigned for eight years. Kunala’s *son and 
successor was Bandhupalita, and Bandhupalita’s ddydda 
or heir was Indrapalita. After Indrapalita came Deva- 
varman, Satadhanus and Brihadratha. 

The Matsya Pnrdna gives the following list of Anoka’s 
successor:—Da: 5 aratha, Samprati, Jsatadhanvan and Bri¬ 
hadratha. 

The Vishnu Pnrdna furnishes the following names: — 
Suyasas, Da^aratha, Sahgata, Jsali^uka, Soma^arman 5 ata- 
dhanvan and Brihadratha. 

The Divyavaddna^ has the following list:—Saihpadi, 
Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadharman and Pushyamitra. 


^ For Tivara as a Magadhan name see The Book of Kindred Sayings, II, 
pp. 138-50. 

* P 4 i 3 - 
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Jaina writers refer to a Maurya king of Rajagriha, 
named Balabhadra.^ 

The Rdjatarangini mentions Jalauka the successoi 
of Asoka in Ka^mira, while Taranatha mentions another 
successor Virasena who ruled in Gandhara and was, as 
Dr. Thomas suggests, probably the predecessor of Subhdga* 
Sana of Polybius.* 

It is not an easy task to reconcile the divergent versions 
of tbe different authorities. The reality of the existence 
of Kunala is established by the combined testimony of 
the Puranic and Buddhist works (which represent him 
as the father of Sarhpadi) as well as the evidence of 
Hemchandra and Jinaprabhasuri, the well-known Jaina 
writers. The names Dharma-vivardhana occurring in the 
Divydvaddna and •the Records of Fa Hien and Suya&s 
found in the Vishnu and the Bhdgavata Purdnas were 
probably birudas or epithets of this prince. Tradition is 
not unanimous regarding the accession of Kunala to the 
imperial throne. He is reputed to have been blind. His 
position was, therefore, probably like that of Dhritarashtra 
of the Great Epic and, though nominally regarded as the 
sovereign, he was physically unfit to carry on the work 
of government which was presumably entrusted to his 
favourite son Samprati, who is described by Jaina and 
Buddhist writers as the immediate successor of A^oka. 

Kunala’s son was Bandhupalita according to the 
Vdyu Purdna, Sampadi (Samprati) according to the 
Divydvaddna and the Pdtahputrakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri,’ 
and Vigatasoka according to Taranatha.’ Either these 
princes were identical or they were brothers. If the 
latter view be correct then Bandhupalita may have been 
identical with Da^aratha whose reality is established by 
the brief dedicatory inscriptions on the walls of cave- 
dwellings at the Nagarjuni Hills which he bestowed upon 

1 Jacobi, Introduction to the Kalpasutra of BhadrabShu, 1879, p. 9. 

*Ind. Ant.. 1875. p. 36s; Camb. Hist. Ind., I, p. 51a. 

• See also PariUshfaparvan, IX, 5 i* 5 S- 
Ant., 1875, p. 8 i6». 
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' the Ajivikas. Da^aratha, who receives the epithet 
“dexidnampiya” in the inscriptions, was a grandson of 
ASoka according to the Matsya and Vishnu Puranas, 
and the predecessor of Saraprati (variant Sahgata) accord¬ 
ing to the same authorities. 

Indrapalita must be identified with Samprati or 
.^alisuka according as we identify Bandhupalita with 
Da^aratha or Samprati. “In the matter of the propaga¬ 
tion of the Jaina faith, Jaina records speak as highly of 
Samprati as Buddhist records do of Asoka.” The Pd^ab- 
putrakalpa of jinaprabhasuri* says, “in Pa^aliputra flour¬ 
ished the great king Samprati, son of Kunala, lord of 
Bharata with its three continents (trikhandam Bharata- 
kshetram Jindyatanamanditarn), the great Arhantn who 
established Vihdras for ^ramanas ev^n in non-Aryan 
countries,’’ 

Dr. Smith shows good grounds for believing that tl^|. 
dominions of Samprati included Avanti and Western 
India.^ In liis Aioka? he admits that the hypothesis that 
Asoka left two grandsons, of whom one (Da^aratha) suc¬ 
ceeded him in his eastern and the other (Samprati) in his 
western dominions, is little more than a guess.* The Jaina 
writers represent Samprati as ruling over Pataliputra as 
well as Ujjayini. His name is mentioned in the Puranic 
list of Aioka s Magadhan successors. 

Lhe existence of SalBuka is proved not only by the 
testimony of the Vishnu Purdna but also by that of the 
(idrgi Sarhhita' and the Vdyu manuscript referred to 

' Bomb., Gar.., I. i, 6-15. PaiiUshfa, XI. 65. 

* Fartitihfaparvari, \i. itaicha Samprati nppo yaySv Ujjayinlth 

purtm. 

3 Third ed., p. 70 

♦ Curiously enough, Prof. Dhruva maintains in spite of this and the 
dear evidence of Jaina literature that "historians say that on the death of 
Kun 3 ta there was a partition of the Maurya Empire between his two sons 
Daiaratha and Samprati {JBORS, 1950, 30).” Prof. Dhruva’s emendations 
of the text of the Yugapurana are largely conjectural and of little probative 
value. 

s Kern's BrihatsathhitS, p. 57. The Gttr^ SaThhitd says, "Tl|pr€ will 
be SSliiuka, a wicked quarrelsome king. Unrighteous, although theorising 
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by Pargiter. He may have been identical with Vrihas-’ 
pati, son of Samprati, according to the Divydvaddna, unless 
Vrihaspati represented a different branch of the imperial 
family. 

Devavarman and Soma^arman are variant readings of 
the same name. The same is the case with 5 atadhanus’ 
and Satadhanvan. It is not easy to identify Vfishasena and 
Pushyadharman; they may be merely birudas or secondary 
iiaines of Devavarman and Satadhanvan. But the possibi¬ 
lity that they represent a distinct branch of the Maiirya 
line is not entirely excluded. 

The last of the Imperial Mauryas of Magadha, Briha- 
dratha, is mentioned not only in the Purdnas but also 
in Bana’s Harsha-charita. He was crushed by his general 
Pushyamitra who, is perhaps wrongly described by the 
Divydvaddna as of Maurya descent. A Maurya minister 
-Xs said to have been imprisoned by the regicide family. 

Petty Maurya kings continued to rule in Western 
India as well as Magadha long after the extinction of 
the Imperial line. Ring Dhavala of the Maurya dynasty 
is referred to in the Kanaswa inscription of A.D. 738.“ 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar identifies him with Dhavalappadeva, 
the overlord of Dhanika, mentioned in the Dabok (Mewar) 
inscription of cir. A.D. 725.^ Maurya chiefs of the 
Koiikan and Rhandesh are referred to in Early Chalukya 
and Yadava epigraphs.* A Maurya ruler of Magadha 
named Purnavarman is mentioned by Hiiien Tsang. 

on nghlcovisne^s, dharmavddi adMrmtkah {sic) he cruely oppresses his 
country.” 

1 For an interesting account of a King named Satadhanu see Vishnu 
PurSna, Ill, i8. 51, Hhag , 118-44. identity is. however, uncertain. 

s Ind. Ant., XIII, 163; Bomb. Gas., I. Part a, p. *84. Kanaswa is lu 
the Kotah State, RajputSna. It is not unlikely that Dhavala was a descendant 
of some princely Viceroy of Ujjain. See also reference to the Mauryas in the 
Navas 3 rik 5 grant. Fleet, DKD, 375. 

' tp. Ind., XII, p. 11. Rut sec Ep. XX. iss. The date A.D. 7*5 is not 
accepted by other scholars who prefer A.D. 813. 

*Bomb. Gaz., I, Part s, pp *83. *84. Bilhler suggests {Ep. Ind., Ill, 
p. 136) that these Maurya diieftalns of the Kofika^ were probably descendants 
of the princely Viceroy of the Deccan. He also draws our attention to the 
family name 'More' whidi is met with in the Mabiatta country, and is 
apparently a corruption of ‘Maurya*. 
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There can be no doubt that during the sovereignty 
of the later Mauryas the Magadha Empire experienced a 
gradual decay. A^oka died in or about the year 23^ B.C. 
Within a quarter of a century after his death a Greek 
army crossed the Hindukush which was the Maurya. 
frontier in the days of Chandragupta and his grandson. 
The Yuga Purdna section of the Gdrgi Samhitd bears 
testimony to the decline of the Maurya power in the 
Madhyade^a after the reign of Sali^uka : 

Tatnh Sdketam dkramya 
Panchdldn Mathurdrhstathd 
Yavand dushtavikrdntdh 
prdpsyayiti Kmumadhvajam 
tatah Pushpapure'^ prdpte 
kardame prathite lute 
dkuld vishaydh sarve 
bhavishyanti na sath^ayaJY. 

“Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing 
Saketa (in Oudh), the Panchala country and Mathura, will 
reach (or take) Kusumadhvaja. Pushpapura (Pataliputra) 
being reached....all provinces will undoubtedly be in 
disorder.” 

Where was now the power that had expelled the 
prefects of Alexander and hurled back the battalions of 
Seleukos? 

According to Mahamahopadhyaya Harapmsad SaastrP 

a reaction promoted by the Brahmanas had sapped the 
foundations of the Maurya authority and dismembered the 
empire. 

Among the causes of the alienation of the Brahmanas 
the foremost place is given to Anoka’s Edict against 


* Cf. Strabo, XV. I. J7—“We became acquainted with the eastern parts 
of India on this side of the Hypanis and whatever parts beside which have 
been described by those who after Alexander advanced beyond the Hypanis 
to the Ganges and Palibothra”. 

* Kern, Bfihat SarhhitS, p. 37. 
iJASB, 1910, pp. ssgff. 
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animal sacrifices. The Edict, in Pandit SastrT's opinion, 
was certainly directed against the Brahmanas as a class 
and was specially offensive because it was promulgated 
by a Lucira ruler. As to the first point we should 
remember that prohibition of animal sacrifices did not 
necessarily imply hostility towards Brahmanas. Long 
before A^oka Brahmana sages whose teachings have found 
a place in the Holy ^ruti^ the most sacred literature of the 
Brahmanas, declared themselves in no uncertain terms 
against sacrifices, and in favour of Ahimsd (non-violence). 
In the Mundaka Upauishad' we have the following 
&loka : — 


Plavd hyete adridhd yajnarupd 
ash(ddasoktam avaram ycshu karma 
etachchhreyo ye’bhinandanti mu 4 hd 
jardmrityurh te punarevdpi yanti. 

“Frail, in truth are those boats, the sacrifices, the 
eighteen in which this lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools, who praise this as the highest good, are subject 
again and again to old age and death.” In the Chhdndogya 
Upanishad^ Ghora Ahgirasa lays great stress on Ahirrisd. 

As to the second statement we should remember that 
tradition is not unanimous in representing the Mauryas as 
of ^udra extraction. Certain Purdnic texts assert no 
doubt, that after Mahapadma there will be kings of ^udra 
origin,’ But this statement cannot be taken to mean that 
all the post-Mahapadman kings were ^udras, as in that 
case the Suhgas and the Kanvas also will have to be 
classed as $udras* The Mudrdrdkshasa, the evidence 

1 1 2, 7, SHl',, Thf U pi. II, p. ^i. 

.7. 4 

t Talah prabhfitvSjano bhaxrtshySh SUdrayonayah. The reading in 
other texts is, howcv'er, Tato nfipd bhavishyanti iUdraprdydstvadhSrmikSb 
(DKA, *5). 

< Among real SQdra (or partially SQdra) kings may be included the Nandas, 
a lew nilcis nientinnetl in the (ktnida (Ch. 14,',, 4) and the fH-yit-ki ot 

Hiuen Tsang (Watters, I. 53a; n. £53), and certain princes of Western India 
and the Indus Valley mentioned on pp. 54-55 of Pargiter's Dynasties of the 
Kali Age. 
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ot which is cited to prove that Chandragupta was a 
Sildra,^ is a late work, and its evidence is contradicted by 
earlier authorities. As already pointed out above' the 
Mahdpannibbdna sutta represents the Moriyas (Mauryas) 
as belonging to the Kshatriya caste. The Mahdvarhsa' 
refers to the Moriyas as a noble [kshatriya) clan and 
represents Chandragupta as a scion of this clan In the 
Divydvaddna^ Bindusara, son of Chandragupta, said to a 
girl, "Tvarh Ndpini ahai'n Raja Kshatriyo Miirdhdbhisbik- 
tah katham mayd sdrdham samdgamo bhavishyati}” “Thou 
art a barber girl, 1 am a consecrated kshatriya (king). How 
can I unite myself with thee?’’ In the same work' A^oka 
says to one of his queens (Tishyarakshita), “Devi aharh 
Kshatriyah katham paldndiirh paribhakshaydmi}" ‘Queen, 
I am a kshatriya, how can I take onion?’ In a Mysore 
inscription Chandragupta is described as “an abode of 
the usages of eminent kshatriyas’’.' The Kauliliya’s 
preference of an “abhijdta” king seems also to suggest 


' Id lljc plav C))jmlragupta is styled 'Snndanvaya’ and i'fnhula. As 
to the former appellation we should note that the play describes Nanda as 
abhijana. Further it calls Chandragupta Mauryaputra, and though commen¬ 
tators try to reconcile the epithets Nandinvaya and Mauryaputra, we learn 
from early Buddhist writers that Maury-a is not a metronymic of Chandragupta 
or of his father, but the designation of an old dan. The Greeks, too, refer 
to a tribe called Morieis (Weber, lA, li. (1873), p. 148; Max Muller, Sans. Lit., 
*80; Gunn., JASB, XXIII, 680). As to the epithet Vpshala it should be 
remembered that a Puripic text applies it even to the founder of the so-called 
Andhra dynasty (Pargiter, DKA, 38). But we learn from contemporary epi¬ 
graph* that the dynasty regarded itself as 'Bamhana'. According to Manu 
(X. 43) the epithet I'fishala could be applied to degraded Kshatriyas (Cf. IHQ, 
1930, syiff. Cf. also Mbh. XII. 90, i^., "The Blessed Dharma is Vjisha. 
He who deals with it in such a way that it ceases to be of any use, i.e., 
transgresses it, is called a Vyishala, Vfishohi Bhagaxtdn Dharmo yastasya kurute 
hyalam). The Mauryas by their Greek connection and Jaina and Buddhist 
leanings certainly deviated from the Dharma as understood by the great 
Brihmana law-givers. Attention may be invited in this connection to the 
epithet Vasalaka {ypshala) applied by BrShmanas to the Buddha himself 
(Mookerji, Hindu Cixnlization, *64). 

* P. 267 supra. 

* Geiger's Translation, p. 27. 

*P. 370. 

»P. 409. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p, 10. 
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that the sovereign of the reputed author was born of a 
noble family/ 

Having refeiTed to the prohibition of animal sacrifices 
Pandit ^astri goes on to say: “this was followed by 
another edict in which Asoka boasted that those who were 
regarded as gods on earth have been reduced by him into 
false gods. If it means anything it means that the 
Brahmanas who were regarded as Bhudevas or gods on 
earth had been shown up by him.’’ 

The original passage referred to above runs thus: — 

Y (i)-rmdya kdidya Jnmbudipasi nmisd devd husu te 
duni m (i) s-kald. 

Pandit ^strl followed the interpretation of Senart. 
But Sylvian L6vi^ has shown that the word amisd cannot 
stand for Sanskritfor in the Bhabru edict we find 
Musd and not Misd for Sanskrit mrishd (falsely or false). 
The recently discovered Maski version reads misibhutd for 
misamkald, showing that the original form was mihibhiitd. 
It will be grammatically incorrect to form misibhutd from 
Sanskrit mrishd The word miJrn means mixed. And 
miirihhutd means “made to mix’’ or made to associate. 
The meaning of the entire passage is “during that time the 
men ip India who had been unassociated with the gods 
became associated wdth them.’’’ There is thus no question 
of “showing up’’ anybody.* 

Pandit ^astrl adds that the appointment by A^oka of 
Dharma-mahdmdtras, i.e., of superintendents of morals, 


1 Cf. Arthaidstia, p. 326. See also supra, 266 f. (the reign of Chandiagupu) 

* Hultzsch, Aioka, 168. 

^ Cf. Apastnmba Dharmasulra, U. 7. 16. 1: “Formerly men and gods 
lived together in this world. Then the gods in reward of their sacrifices went 
to heaven, but men were left behind. Those men who perform sacrifices m 
the same manner as the gods did, dwell with the gods and Brahma in heaven." 
My attention was first drawn to this passage by Ihr. D. R. Bhandarkar. Cf, 
also Harivarhia (III. 52. 1): "Deval&nith manushy&n&ih sahavasobhavattadS;" 
and SBE, XXXIV, p. aaa-jt (Sankara's Com. on the Vedantosiltras}: "The 
men of ancient times, in consequence of their eminent religious merit, con¬ 
versed with the gods face to face. Smyiti also declares that ‘from the reading 
of the Veda there results intercourse with the favourite divinity.’ ’’ 

♦ The true import of the passage was pointed out by Dr. Bhandarkar In 
the Indian Antiquary, 191a, p. 170. 
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was a direct invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
Brahmanas. It is hardly correct to represent the Dharma- 
mahdmdtras as mere superintendents of morals when 
their duties consisted in the establishment of the Law of 
Piety (which included liberality to Brahmanas), the pro^ 
motion of the welfare of the Yavanas, Kambojas, Gandharas, 
Ristikas, Brahmanas and others, revision of sentences of 
imprisonment or execution, the supervision of the family 
establishments of the Emperor’s brothers and other rela¬ 
tives, and the administration of alms giving.’ These duties 
were not essentially those of a mere superintendent of 
morals, and were not a direct invasion of the rights and 
privileges of the Brahmanas. Moreover, there is nothing 
to show that the Dharrna-mahdmdtras were wholly recruited 
from non-Brahmanas. 

Our attention is next drawn to the passage where 
Asoka insists upon his officers strictly observing the prin¬ 
ciples of Darida-samatd and Vyavnhdra-samatd. Pandit 
^astrl takes the expressions to mean ‘equality of punish¬ 
ment’ and ‘equality in lawsuits’ irrespective of caste, colour 
and creed, and adds that this order was very offensive to 
the Brahmanas who claimed many privileges including 
immunity from capital puni.shment. 

The passage containing the expressions Dand-asamatd 
and Vyavahdra-samatd should not be divorced from its 
context and interpreted as if it were an isolated ukase. 
We quote the passage with the context below: — 

“To my Rdjukas set over many hundred thousands of 
people I have granted independence (or di.scretion) in the 
award of honours and penalties. But as it is desirable 
that there should be uniformity in judicial procedure 
(Vyavahdra-samatd) and uniformity in penalties (Dan^a- 
samatd), from this time forward my rule is this—‘To 
condemned men lying in prison under sentence of death 
a respite of three days is granted by me’.’’ 

It is clear from the extract quoted above that the 


’ Atoka srd. ed., pp. 168-69. 
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order regarding Vyavahdra-samatd and Danda-samatd is to 
be understood in connection with the general policy of 
decentralisation which the Emperor introduced. Asoka 
allowed discretion to the Rdjiikas in the award of penalties, 
but he did not like that the Dandn and Vyavahdra preva¬ 
lent within the jurisdiction of one Rdjuka should be 
entirely different from those prevailing within the juris¬ 
diction of others.' He wanted to maintain some uniformity 
{santatd) both in Dnuda (penalties) as well as in Vyavahdra 
(legal procedure). As an instance he refers to the rule 
about the granting of a respite of three days to condemned 
men. The Samatd which he enforced involved a curtail¬ 
ment of the autonomy of the Rdjukas and did not nece.s- 
sarily infringe on the alleged immunity of the Brahmanas 
from capital punisliment. 

But were the Brahmanas really immune under all 
circumstances from capital punishment in ancient India? 
We learn from the Panchavimia Brdhmancd that a Purohita 
(priest) might be punished with death for treachery to his 
master. The Kauliliya,^ tells us that a Brahmana guilty 
of treason was to be drowned. Readers of the Mahdbhdrata 
are familiar with the stories of the punishments inflicted 
on Ma^davya and Likhita.* The life of a Brahmana was 
not so sacrosanct in ancient as in mediaeval and modern 
India. We learn from the Aitareya Brdhmaria that king 
Haris'chandra of the Ikshvaku family did not scruple to 
offer a Brahmana boy as a victim in a sacrifice. 

Against the surmises regarding the anti-Brahmanical 
policy of A^oka we have the positive evidence of some of 
his inscriptions which proves the Emperor’s solicitude for 
the well-being of the Brahmanas. Thus in Rock Edict 
III he inculcates liberality to Brahmanas. In Edict IV 
he speaks with disapproval of unseemly behaviour towards 


' I am indebted for this suggestion to Mr. S N. Majumdar. 

> Vedic Index, II. p. 84. The story of Kutsa and his chaplain, Catand, 
Pafkh. Br., XIV. 6.8; cf. Bfihadarar^yaka Up., Ill, 9. s6. 

»P. Mg. 

* Adi, 107 and SSnti, ag, 36. 
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the same class. In Edict V he refers to the employment 
of Dharma-maharndtras to promote the welfare and happi¬ 
ness of the Brahmanas. 

Pandit SastrT says further that as soon as the strong 
hand of Asoka was removed the Brahmanas seemed to have 
stood against his successors. VVe have no evidence of any 
such conflict between the children of Asoka and the 
Brahmanas. On the other hand, if the Brahmana historian 
of Ka^mira is to be believed, the relations between Jalauka, 
one of the .sons and sncce.s.sors of A.soka, and the Brahma- 
nical Hindus were entirely friendly.' 

In conclusion Pandit .^astrT refers to the assassination 
of the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha by Pushyamitra 
^uhga and says, “We clearly see the hands of the Brahma¬ 
nas in the great revolution.’’ But the Buddhist remains 
at Bharhut erected “during the sovereignty of the .*§uhgas’’ 
do not bear out the theory which represents them as the 
leaders of a militant Brahmanism. Are inferences deduced 
from uncorroborated writings of late authors like the 
compiler of the Dwydvaddna and perhaps Taranatha, to 
be preferred to the clear testimony of contemporarv’ 
monuments? Even admitting that Pushyamitra was a 
militant Brahmanist we fail to .see how the decay and 
dismemberment of the Maurya empire can be attributed 
primarily to him or to his Brahmanist followers. The 
empire was a shrivelled and attenuated carcase long 

* Note also the employment of Brihmana officers, e.g., Pushyamitra, by the 
later Mauryas. Kalhana has nothing hut praise for A^oka. Another Brih- 
mana writer, B 9 na. applies the epithet anarya (ignoble) not to the Maurya 
kings, but to the Brahmana general who overihiew the last of them. 
Vi^khadatta compares Chandragupta with the Boar Incarnation of Vishnu. 
Certain epic and PurSnic writers, it is true, refer to the Mauryas as asuras, 
and the GSrgl-Sathhita draws pointed attention to the oppressive rule of some 
of the later members of the family. But there is Httie to suggest that the 
Brahmanas were special victims of Maurya tyranny. On the contrary, mem- 
Irer-s of the class were freely admitted to high oflEice as evidenced by the case of 
Pu.shyamitra. The epithet asura or sura-dvish was applied not only to the 
Mauryas but to all persons 'beguiled by the Buddha.' The testimony of the 
Puraijias in this respect is contradicted by that of contemporary epigraphs 
which refer to Afoka and the only one among his imperial descendants who 
has left any epigraphic record as devSnarhpiya, that is, the belo^ {and not 
<he enemy) of the gods. 
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before Pushyamitra’s coup d’etat of c. 187 B.C. We learn 
from the Rdjatarafigini that immediately after the death 
of A^oka one of his own sons, Jalauka, made himself 
independent in Ka^mira and conquered the plains includ¬ 
ing Kanauj. If Taranatha is to be believed another prince, 
Virasena, apparently wrested Gandhara from the hands of 
the feeble successor of the great Maurya at Pataliputra, 
The virtual secession of Vidarbha or Berar is vouched for 
by the Mdlavikdgnirnitrarn of Kalidasa. The loss of the 
northern provinces is confirmed by Greek evidence. We 
learn from Polybius that about 206 B.C., there ruled over 
them a king named Sophagasenus, Subhagasena, probably 
a successor of Virasena. We quote the passage referring 
to the king below: — 

“He (Antioc^ios the Great) crossed the Caurasus 
(Hindukush) and descended into India; renewed his 
friendship with Sophagasenus, the king of the Indians; 
received more elephants, until he had 150 altogether, and 
having once more provisioned his troops, set out again 
personally with his army, leaving Androsthenes cf Cyzicus, 
the duty of taking home the treasure which this king had 
agreed to hand over to him.” 

It will be seen that Subhagasena was a king and not 
a petty'chief of the Kabul valley as Dr. Smith would have 
us believe. He is called “king of the Indians,” a title 
which was applied by the classical wTilers to great kings 
like Chandragupta and Demetrios. There is nothing in 
the account of Polybius to show that he was vanquished 
by the Syrian king in war or was regarded by the latter 
as a subordinate ruler. On the contrary, the statement 
that Antiochos “renewed his friendship (or alliance) with 
Sophagasenus, king of the Indians” proves that the two 
monarchs met on equal terms and friendly relations were 
established between them. The renewal of friendship 
on the part of the Greek king, and the surrender of 
elephants on the part of his Indian brother, only remind 
us of the relations subsisting between Chandragupta and 
Seleukos. “The Antiochos-Sophagasenus alliance may 


O.P. 
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also have been directed against the Imperial Maiiryas of 
Pataliputra.” Greek intrigue may have played a part in 
the disintegration of the empire before the Greek raids. 
Further the expression “renewal of friendship” seems 
to suggest that Subhagasena had had previous dealings 
with Antiochos. Consequently he must have come to 
the throne sometime before 206 B.C. The existence 
of an independent kingdom in the north-west before 
ijo6 B.C, shows that the Maurya Empire must have begun 
to break up nearly a quarter of a century before the 
usurpation of Pushyamitra. 

We have seen that the theory which ascribes the 
decline and dismemberment of the Maurya Empire to a 
Brahmanical revolution led by Pushyamitra does not bear 
scrutiny. Was the Maurya disruption due primarily to 
the Greek invasion? The earliest Greek invasion after 
Asoka, that of Antiochos the Great, took place about 
206 B.C., and we have seen that the combined testimony 
of Kalhana and Polybius leaves no room for doubt that 
the dissolution of the empire began long before the raid 
of the Hellenistic monarch. 

What then were the primary causes of the disintegra¬ 
tion of the mighty empire? There are good grounds 
for believing that the government of the outlyihg pro¬ 
vinces by the imperial officials was oppressive. Already 
in the time of Bindusara ministerial oppression had 
goaded the people of Taxila to open rebellion. The 
Divydvaddna says' 

“Atha Rdjno Vindusdrasya Takshasild ndma nagaram 
viruddham. Tatra Rdjnd Vindusdren Aioko visarjitah .. , 
ydvat Kumdraichaturangena balakdyena Takshasildm gatah, 
srutvd TakshaJild nivdsinah paurdh . . . pratyudgamya cha 
kathayanti ‘na vayam Kumdrasya viruddhdh ndpi Rdjno 
Vindusdrasya api tu dushtdmdtyd asmdkarh parihhavarh 
kurvanti’.” 

‘Now Taxila, a city of king Bindusara's, revolted. The 
king Bindusara despatched Asokg th^re.. .while the prince 
1P. 371, 
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was nearing Taxila with the fourfold army, the resident 
Pauras (citizens of Taxila), on hearing of it.. .came out 
to meet him and said: —‘We are not opposed to the 
prince nor even to king Bindusara. But these wicked 
ministers insult us’.” 

Taxila again revolted during the reign of A^oka and 
the cause was again the tyranny of the ministers, Rdjn- 
osokasy-ottardpathe Takshasild nagaram viruddhain . . 
Prince Kunala was deputed to the government of the city. 
Whe*n the prince went there the people said ‘*na vayam 
Kumdrasya viruddhd na rdjno’-sokasy-dpi tu dushfdtmdno' 
mdtyd dgatydsmdkam apamdnarh kurxmnti.” 

The Divydvaddna is no doubt a late work, but the 
reality of ministerial oppression to w^hich it refers, is 
affirmed by As'oka^himself in the Kalihga Edicts, Addres¬ 
ing the High officers (Mahdmdtras) in charge of Tosall he 
says: “All men are my children; and just as I desirt for 
my children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so also 
I desire the same for all men. You, however, do not grasp 
this truth to its full extent. Some individual, perchance, 
pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. See then 
to this, for the principle of government is well-established. 
Again, ’it happens that some individual incurs imprison¬ 
ment or torture and when the result is his imprisonment 
without due cause, many other people are deeply grieved. .. 
Ill performance of duty can never gain my regard . .. The 
restraint or torture of the townsmen may not take place 
without due cause. And for this purpose, in accordance 
with the Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every 
five years such persons as are of mild and temperate disposi¬ 
tion, and regardful of the sanctity of life . . . From Ujjain, 
however, the Prince for this purpose will send out a 
similar body of officials, and will not over-pass three years. 
In the same way—from Taxila.”® 

From the concluding words of the Edict it appears 
that official maladministration was not confined to the 

1 DivySvadSna, 

S Smith, ASoha, W,. pp. 
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province of Kaliriga. The state of affairs at Ujjain and 
Taxila was similar. It is thus clear that the loyalty of the 
provincials was being slowly undermined by ministerial 
oppression long before Pushyamitra’s coup d’ etat of c. 187 
B.C.^ and the Greek invasion of c. i,m6 B.C. Asoka no doubt 
did his best to check the evil, but he was ill served by his 
officers. It is significant that the provincials of the north¬ 
west—the very people who complained of the oppression 
of the dushtdmdtyas as early as the reign of Bindu,sara, 
were among the first to break away from the Maurya 
empire. 

The Magadhan successors of A.soka had neither the 
strength nor perhaps the will to arrest the process of 
disruption.^ The martial ardour of imperial Magadha had 
vanished with the last cries of agony utt/;red in the battle¬ 
fields of Kalihga. Asoka had given up the aggressive 
militarism of his forefathers and had evolved a policy of 
Dhamma-vijaya which must have seriously impaired the 
military efficiency of his empire.' He had called upon his 


1 Tlie Jaina date 313—io8 = 2or, B.C. for Pushyamitra’s accession may refer 
to the assumption of power by Pushyamitra in Avanti, while the date c. 187 
B.C. refers to the dynastic revolution in Magadha. 

* On the contrary, if the Gargt Sariihila is to be believed, one of his suc¬ 
cessors, namely Saii^Qka, actually quickened the pace by his tyranny— SarSsh^ra 
mardate ghorarh dharmavSdi adhr'mikah (iic). Some of Anoka's descendants 
(e.g., Jalauka) set up independe sovereignties, and were thus directly res¬ 
ponsible for the dismemberment of the empire. 

3 Cf. the events narrated on page 353 f. ante, and “Garga’s” attack on the 
policy of so-called Dhamavijaya, “conquest conformable to Dharma” attributed 
to Saliiuka, which, in the opinion of the present writer, is hard to dissociate 
from Dhamma-Vijaya as promulgated by A^oka himself and recommended for 
adoption by his “sons and even great-grandsons.” Attention to the passage 
in the Gafgl Safnhitd was also drawn by Jayaswal {JBORS, IV. a6i)— sthdpa- 
yishyati mohdtma vijayam n 5 ma dhSmikam, “the fool will establish the so- 
called conquest of Dharma”. The expression mohstma reminds one of the 
later meaning of ‘Devdnampiya’ (fool, idiot like a brute, beast, Apte, Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, 510). An eminent writer takes Vijaya to be a proper name, 
the appellation of the elder brother of S^li^Qka, whom the latter established 
on the throne. But it is not clear why the enthronement of a righteous 
(dhSrmika) man should earn for the person responsible for the action the 
opprobrious epithet mohstms. Besides. Vijaya does not occur as a royal name 
in any of the lists of later Mauryas known to tradition. (For re|^rence to 
^iv€r|ent views see Cal. Rev., Feb., 1^43, p. Feb., 1546 p. 'jrgff), As 
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soil!) and even great-grandsons to eschew new conquests, 
avoid the shedding of blood and take pleasure in patience 
and forbearance as far as possible. These latter had heard 
more of Dhatmna-ghosha than of Bheri-ghosha. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising that the rois fameants who 
succeeded to the imperial throne of Pataliputra proved 
unequal to the task of maintaining the integrity of the 
mighty fabric reared by the genius of Chandragupta and 
his .Chancellor. 

The disintegration which set in before ao6 B.C. was 
accelerated by the invasions led by the Yavanas referred to 
in the Gdrgi Samhitd and the Mahdhhdshya of Patanjali. 
The final coup de grace was given by Pushyamitra the 
Baimbika. 


pointed out hy Dt. Siicdr, coiijeiliiral cniciuialions of the text of the Gdrgi 
Hamhild in supjwrt of a paiticulai llieoiy do not carry conviction {Cal, Rev. 
» 943 > April, 39!!). 

The loyal hunt and jousts of arms in Somdjas were abolished. The 
army seems to have licen practically inactive during the last 29 years of Anoka's 
reign as the ernpeior hiniselt declares with a feeling of exultation that 'the 
sound of the bheri liad Ixxotne the sound of the True Law, Dharma.’ The 
Chinese Hou Haii\liu ((inoled by S. Konow. CII, Vol. II, p. Ixvii) testifies to 
the fact that people of India “practise the religion of the Buddha; it has 
become a habit ivilh them not to kill and to fight." Tlie ease with which 
general I’lishyainitra ovcrthiew his king, in the veiy sight of the army, shows 
that unlike the eailier kings of the dynasty who look the field in person, the 
last of the Mauiyas lost loiitli willi bis lighting forces, and ceased to command 
their affection. 1 he laigesses of gold lavished on he religieux must also have 
crippled the finaiuial resources of the empire. The system of autonomous 
Rajfikas institutal by A^oka nui'St have let loose centrifugal forces that his 
successors were unable to check. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE MAURYA DYNASTY 


Maiiiyas of Pipphalivana 
Chandragupta 
BindusSra Amitraghata 


SushTma (Sumana) A^oka Piyadasi = 
Nlgiodha 


(i) Devi (first wife) 

(a) AsandhimitrS (first queen) i 
(3) KaruvakI (second queen) Vigatafoka 
U) PadmavatT (Tissa) 

(5) Tishyarakshita 


I T I 

Mahendra? Kunala (Suya^as?) Jalauka TTvara, Son of Karuvakt 

(son of Devi) (son of Padmavali) King of Kaimira 


I I 

BandhupSlita Samprati Vigatajoka 
(Daiaratha?) | 

VTrasena of Gapdhira 
descendent 

? Subhagasena. “King of ihe Indians" 


^ali^Qka 

Soma^arman (Devavarman?) 

Prince of I’nn'tc oi saiadhavan (sasadhaiman?) 
Snvarnagiri Ujjain 


Brihadrath (killed by his Commander m-Chief 

Push)ainitra) 

POrnavarman (Magadha) 


Mauryas of Valabhi Dhavala 738-39 A.D. 
and (Rajputana) 

KhSndcsb 

1 

GovindarSia 

Yadava feudatory, 1069 A.D. 


Suketuvarman 
(Maurya ot Konkaiq 



CHAPTER VI, THE BAIMBIKA-SUNGA EMPIRE 
AND THE BACTRIAN GREEKS 

Section 1. The Reign of Pushyamitra 

Satatarh kampaydmdsa Yavandneka eva yah 
balapaurushasampanndn kritdstrdnamitaujasah 
yathdsurdn Kdlakeydn devo vajradharastathd. 

— Mahdbhdrata} 

Audbhijjo bhavitd kaschit sendnjh Kdiyapo dvijah 
aJvamedharh Kaliyuge punah pratyaharishyati. 

— Harivamia^ 

The Mauryas* had done much for Indian unity by 
bringing the greater part of the country under “one um¬ 
brella”, by defending it against the generals of Alexander 
and Seleukos, by establishing a uniform system of adminis¬ 
tration, by using Prdkrit for official purposes throughout 
the length and breadth of the empire and attempting to 
knit together the different sections of its composite popula¬ 
tion by the strong tie of a common Dharma. With the 
fall of the dynasty, Indian history for the time being loses 
its unity. The command of one single political authority 
is no longer obeyed from the snowy heights of the 
Hindukush to the verdant plains of Bengal and the Upper 
Carnatic. Hordes of outlanders pour through the north¬ 
western gates of the country and establish aggressive 
monarchies in Gandhara, Western Malwa and neighbouring 
regions. The Panjab is seized by foreigners and the Deccan 
by local dynasts. The political connection of the Madhya- 
deia with the valleys of the Indus and the Godavari is 
temporarily snapped, and the splendour of the Magadhan 
metropolis is dimmed by the rising glory of ^akala, Vidi^a, 
Prathishthana and other cities, Brahmanism gains ground 
in the Ganges valley and the Deccan, while Jainism flour- 

1 II. 4 . SI). 

<m. s. 40. 
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ishes in Orissa. The sects of the Mdhehjaras and the Bhdga- 
vatas become powers to reckon with. The study of Sanskrit 
receives an impetus at the hands of the grammarians of the 
Madhyades'a, while Prakrit literature enjoys the patronage 
of tlic courts of Prathishdiana and Kuntala in Southern 
India. 

Brihadratha, the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha, 
was, according to the Piirdtias and the Harsha-charita, assas¬ 
sinated by his general, Pushyamitra, who usurped the 
throne, and founded a new line of kings. 

The origin of the usurping family is wrapped up in 
obscurity. According to the Divydvaddna Pushyamitra was 
lineally descended from the Mauryas. The Mdlamkdgni- 
mitrarn, on the other hand, makes Agnimitra, son of 
Pushyamitra, a scion of the Baimbika*' family,^ while the 
Purdnas, and apparently the Harslia-ckariia: represent 
these kings as Suhgas. One writer suggests that the ^uhgas 
whose names ended in Mitra were Iranians, worshippers 
of Mithra (the Sun).^ Others, regard them as Indian 
Brahmanas. Curiously enough, Panini* connects the 
Suhgas with the well-known Brahmana family of the 
Bharadvajas. ^auhglputra, “son of a female descendant of 
Siifiga’’, is the name of a teacher in the Bnhadqranyaka 

* In the Malavikdgnimtttam (Act IV. Verse 14; Tawney’s translation, 
p. (39)) Agnimitra claims to belong to the Baiinbika-Au/a. A king named 
fiimbaki is mentioned in The Ocean of Story, Penzer I, iia, 119. Mr. H. A. 
Sliah suggests {Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, p. 379) 
that the fiaimbikas were connected with the family of Bimbisara. It is more 
probable that the epithet ‘liaimbika’ (in the passage dakshinyath ndma 
bimbosthi Baimhihdnaih kulavratam) is connected with bimbikS, a kind of 
plant (/(.', 1938, Jan., 365) and also iicrhaps with the river Bimbika mentioned 
in the Bharhut Insciiptions (Barua and Sinba, p. 8). Cf. Padma, BhUtnikhaif^ 
90, 114; Baimbaki in l’atan|,ili, IV, 1. 97. In the TJ'invaihia (Bhavishya, II. 
40) (he Bralimaiia SriidnJ who is to irslorc ilie Aivamedha in the Kali yuga 
is rcpie-sented as an Audbhijju, ‘IMant-liorii’, and a KS^yapa. Jayaswa! 
idenlihcs him with I’lishyainilia. (furiously enough the Baudhayana Srauta 
Siilra (ed. ( 3 aland, Vol. Ill, p. 449) lepresenls llie Bairnbakayah as Kaiyapas. 

3 It is, howevei, to Ire noted that the Harsha-charita never applies the 
designation Suhga to Pushyamitra himself, but only to one of the latest kings 
in the Puranic list. The Puranas may have combined the Baimbikas and 
Suhgas under the common name of .Siihga. 

* JASB, 191a, 287. Cf. tgio. 260. 

* In SQlra IV, 1, 117. Also KramadJivara, 763. 
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Upanisliad.'^ ; 5 aungayani, “descendant of .'>aiinga’’ is die 
name of a teacher in the Vartisa Brdhrnana. Macdonell 
and Keith point out that the i^uhgas are known as teachers 
in the Asvaldyana Crania Sulr(L“ In view of the conHict- 
ing statements in the Mdlavikdgnimitram^ the Purdnas, 
etc., it is difficult to say whether Pushyainitra and his 
known descendants (down to Vasuinitra) were ^uhgas of 
the Bharadvaja Gotra or Baimbikas of Kasyapa lineage. 
The. historic “;$uhgas'' of the time of Dhanabhuti are 
assigned by competent scholars to the period B.C. 100-75. 
This accords with the testimony of the Harsha-chanta 
which, while denying this dynastic epithet to Pushyamitra, 
applies it to the latest kings of the Puranic list, the imme¬ 
diate predecessors of Vasudeva Kanva. 

It is not known for certain when and why the family 
of Pushyamitra, like the Kadambas of a later dale, ex¬ 
changed the quill for the sword. There is no reason to 
think that Asoka tyrannised over the Brahmanas and that 
his oppression forced them to engage in non-priestly pur¬ 
suits. Brahmana Sendpatis were by no means rare in ancient 
India.^ The fact that officers of this class found employ¬ 
ment under the Later Mauryas proves conclusively that the 
latter could not have pursued an anti-Brahmanic policy. 

The Dominions of Pushyamitra extended to the river 
Narmada, and included the cities of PaUaliputra, Ayodhya, 
Vidf^a, and, if the author of the Divydxjaddna and Tara- 
iiatha are to be believed, Jalandhaia and Sakala.^ It 
appears from the Divydivaddna,' that the Emperor liimself 


*VI. 4. 31. 

* XII. 13. 5, etc. Ihc t'amsa Brdhtnuija scenis to associate the Sungas 
with the Madra country. Ved. Index, II, p. 1x3. for I’aranatha’s reference 
to Pushyamitra, see JBORS, IV, pt. 3, X5S. for Bharadvajas as diaiupioiis ot 
autocracy and of ininisteiial umrpafioii, see kautitiya, 31, 316. 

a Cf. the cases of Drona, Kiipa and Aivaitharaan in the Mahdbharnla in 
ancient limes, of Ravideva in the Indian Anhquaiy, VIII. 20, of Khole^vara, 
the commander of Yadava kings, and of Smiiejivaia, the Bralimana general of 
the Pala kings. 

* Jaina writers, e.g., Merutuhga, include Avanti within tlie dominions of Push 
yamitra. This piovince was lost to the SatavaJianas, and Sakala to the Otecks. 

»P. 434* 
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continued to reside in Pataliputra. The Malavikdgni- 
mitram tells us that Vidiia (Besnagar in Eastern Malwa) 
was governed by Prince Agnimitra, probably as his 
father's viceroy (Goptri).' Another viceroy, also a relation 
of the emperor, may have governed Kosala.^ Agnimikra’s 
queen had a brother of inferior caste, named Virasena. 
He was placed in command of a frontier fortress on the 
banks of the Narmada (Atthi devie vanndvaro bhddd 
Viraseno ndma, so bhaUind antav (p) dladugge Namma- 
ddtire^ thdvida). 


Affairs in the Deccan 

It appears from the Mdlavikdgnimitram that the 
foundation of the dynasty of Pushyamilra almost synchro¬ 
nised with the establishment of a new kingdom in the 
Deccan, viz., Vidarbha or Berar. Agnimitra’s Amdtya 
(Minister) refers to the kingdom as “achirddhishihita" 

' Mdlavikdgnimitram, Act V, pp. 370, 391 of G. Vidyanidhi’s ed. esp. 
verse 20. Sarhpadyale na khalu Goptari nd Agnimitrc. 

2 The possible existence of this viccroyalty is disclosed by an inscription 
discovered at the door of a temple at Ayodhya, which records the erection of a 
"ketana” (abode) by a Kosalddhipa who was the sixth (brother or descen¬ 
dant?) of Sendpati Pushyamitra, the performer of two horse-sacrifices (Ndgari 
Vrachdrini Patrikd, Vatidliha, Sam. 1981; JBORS, X (1924) 203; XIII (1927) 
facing 247. Mod. Review, 1924, October, p. 431; /HQ, 1929, fiosf.; Ep. Ind. 

XX. 54ff). It is interesting to note that the title, ‘Sendpati’ clung to the deva 

(king) Pushyamitra even after the performance of the Atvamedha. Cf, the 
epithet Vdhinipali applied to king Virata in the Malidbhdrata and the title 

Yavuga applied to Kushan emperors besides other epithets. Cf. also the style 

Maharaja Mahdsendpati in CII., Vol 3, p. 252, and the title Mahdman 4 <ilchjara 
applied to Bijjala and others even after the assumption of the full royal style 
(Bomb. Gaz., II. ii. 474ff). 

* Act I. Some manuscripts mention Mandakinl as the name of the river 
(cf. IH(l, 1925, 214). A stream called MandSkinl lies 5 miles wruth of the 
TaptI (Ind. Ant., 1902, 254). Another Mandakinl flowed near Chitrakuta (R 5 m. 
92. 10-11). Liiders’ Insciiptions, Nos. 687-688, seem to suggest that Bharhut 

(in Baghelkhand) was governed by a Sunga feudatory. If Pusb’'amitra was a 
Sunga Baghelkhand must have formed part of ‘he empire of his family. In the 
Monuments of Sdhchi, I, iv. 271, the author does not agree with Biihler in 
assigning the ins. to the middle of the second century B.C. A SungarSja 
(Agaraja?) is known from certain coins found at Kau^ambi (JNSl, IV, i, 14). 
His identity is, however, uncertain. He prefers B.C. 100-75. Palacogra- 
phically the epigraphs are classed with the ins. of IndrSgnimitrftk Brahma- 
mitra and Vishpumitra. 
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(established not long ago) and compares its king to a tree 
which is newly planted and, therefore, not firm (navasarh- 
ropana-sithilastaruh). The king of Vidarbha is repre¬ 
sented as a relation (sister’s husband) of the Maurya 
minister (Sachiva) and a natural enemy (Prakrityamitra) 
of the family of Pushyamitra. It appears that during the 
reign of Brihadratha Maurya there were two parties or 
factions in the Magadha Empire, one headed by the king’s 
Sachwa or minister, the other headed by his Sendpati or 
general. The minister’s partisan Yajnasena got the ruler- 
ship of Vidarbha, while the general’s son Agnimitra 
obtained the viceroyalty of Vidi^. When the general 
organised his coup d'etat, killed the king, and imprisoned 
the minister, Yajnasena apparently declared his indepen¬ 
dence and commenced hostilities against the usurping 
family. This is why he is called achirddhishthitardjya and 
prakrity-amitra by Agnimitra and his Amdtya. 

The Mdlavikdgnimitram says that when Kumnra 
Madhavasena, a cousin of Yajnasena and a partisan of 
Agnimitra, was secretly on his way to Vidisa, he was 
captured by an Ajitapdla (Warden of the Marches) of 
Yajnasena and kept in custody. Agnimitra demanded his 
surrender. The Vidarbha king promised to give him up 
on condition that his brother-in-law, the Maurya minister, 
should be released. This enraged the ruler of Vidisa who 
ordered Virasena to march against Vidarbha. Yajnasena 
was defeated. Madhavasena was released and the kingdom 
of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins, the river 
Varada (Wardha) forming the boundary between the two 
states. Both the rulers seem to have accepted the suzer¬ 
ainty of the House of Pushyamitra. 

In the opinion of several scholars an enemy more 
formidable than Yajnasena threatened Pushyamitra’s 
dominions from Kalifiga (Orissa). In his Oxford History 
of India} Dr. Smith accepts the view that Kharayela, king 

* Additions and corrections, and p. 580. Cf. also S. Konow in Acta 
Orientalia, I. ag. S. Konow accepts Jayaswal’s identification, Bahasatimit^oi 
Pushyamitra. 
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of Kaiingaf defented PusbyanuLm who is identified with 
Bahapalimita or Bahasatimita, a prince supposed to be 
mentioned in the Hathigurnpha Inscription of the Kalihga 
monarch. Prof. Diibrcuil also seems to endorse the view 
that Kharavela was an antagonist of Pushyamitra, and*that 
the Ilaihigumpha Inscription is dated the iG5th year of 
Rdja-AIiiriya-kdla (era of king Maiirya) which corresponds 
to the 13th year of the reign of Kharavela. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, however, points out^ that pf the 
six letters of the Hathignmpha Inscription which have been 
read as Bahasati-mitam, the second letter seems to have a 
clear u sign attached to it, and the third and fourth letters 
look like pa and sa. Even if the reading Bahasati-mitam, 
or Bahapati-initam, be accepted as correct, the identifica¬ 
tion of Bahasati (Biihaspati-mitra) «with Pushyamitra 
merely on the ground that Brihaspati (Jiva) is the regent, 
riaksliatrfidhipa, of the ankshatra or zodiacal asterism 
Pushya, also named 'Eishya, in the constellation Cancer or 
the Crab, cannot be regarded as final in the absence of more 
convincing evidence.*’ In this connection we should note 
that the DivydvaddrKr distinguishes between a king named 
“Vrihaspati” and king Pushyamitra,* and represents Patali- 
putra as the residence of tlie latter whereas the Magadhan 
antagonist of Kharavela is possibly called “Rdjagananapa”'" 
and apparently resided in the city of Rajagriha. 

I’lie date “165th year of the Muriyakdla” was deduced 
from a passage of the Hathignmpha Inscription which was 

^ hid. /hit., 1919, p. 189 Cf. Aitdii CICAI, p. xcviii. 

“ Cf. Clidiulia III 1929, pp. 

“ t’P- 433-.n- 

* It IS not Mingcslfd lli.ii Viili,ispd(i of (he Diufdvadana is necessarily to 
be ideiilitied wiih any king named Briliaspatiinitra mentioned in inscriptions, 
tlioiigh tlie jiossibility is not cniiidy excluded. What we mean to point out is 
that ihe name "Rrihaspati” is iioi to be equaled with Pushyamitra, simply 
because Briliaspaii is the “icgcni'’ of the astciLsm/’Mshyci, because in literature 
‘Vrihaspati,’ ‘I'lisliyadhaiman’ and ‘Pushyamitra’ occui as names of distinct 
individuals. Rcg.iidmg the [iioposcd idcnlifit;ation of Pushyamitra with 
Itiihaspalimilia, sec also ///(>, 1930, p. 23. 

f’ Cf. laidns’ reading, Kp. Ind., X, App. No. 1345. With Jayaswal, S. 
Konow {Ado Oricntnha, I. afi) reads "Rdjagaham upaptddpayati,'^though he 
admits that “ Kajagahanapa (rn) piddpayati” is also possible. 
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read as follows:’— “Pmiainlariya-snlJii-vnsa-Mte Raja- 
Muriya-kale vochchhine.. ”. There is another passage in 
the same inscription which runs thus:— Pariichame cha (or 
che) dam vase Namda-rdja ti-vasa-sata (m. ?)—oghdfifarh 
Tanasuliya-vdtd-panddirh nagaram pavesnyali'^ If Pdnmh- 
tariya-sathi-vasa-sate be taken to mean “in the 165th year”, 
ti-vasa-sata should be taken to mean 105 years, and we 
shall have to conclude that Kharavela flourished some 165 
years, after a Maui7a king, and only 103 years after 
Nandaraja, which is impossible as the Nandas preceded 
the Mauryas. If, on the other hand, ti-vasa-saia be taken 
to mean 300 years, pdnavilariya-salhi-vasa-sata should be 
taken to mean not 165 but 6,500 years. In other words 
Kharavela will have to be placed 6,500 years after a 
Maurya which is »lso impossible. Jayaswal liimself sub- 
secjuently gave up the reading . . Pdnatiilariya-sn(hi-vasa- 
sate Rdja-Mnriya-kdle voctichhiuc (ha chhe-ynlhi Argasi Li 
kamtdriyam upddi.yali ” in line 16, and pro[)Oscd to read 
“Patdliko chatare cha vediiriyagabhe thathhhe patifhd- 
payati pdnatariyd sata-sahnsehi. Miiriya kdlaih vochhirh- 
nnih cha choyathi agasatikamlnriyam v paddy ati.” He 
translated the passage thus:—“on the lower-roofed terrace 
{i.e., in the verandah) he estaldishcs columns inlaid with 
beryl at the cost of 75,00,000 (PatuLs), he (tlie king) 
completes the Muriya time (era), counted and being of an 
interval of 64 with a century.”' With regard to this new 
reading and translation Mr. R. P. Chanda obsened* “the 
rendering of vochhine as ‘counted’ is even more far- 

1 Cf. Bhagwaiilal Indiaji, Ades du iixi^tne rongr^i international des 
Orientalises. Pi HI, Seciion 2, pp. rW®-: Jayaswal. JliORS, 1917. p. 479. 

* Ibid, p. 455. For the iiuerpretaiion of the passage, see p. *29 supra. 
S. Konow translates it differently:—‘‘And now in the fifth year he has the 
aqueduct which was shut (or opened) in the year 103 (during the reign of) the 
Nanda king, conducted into the town from Tanasuliya V 3 ta.” 

* JBORS, Vol, IV, Part iv, p. 394!. For Dr. Bariia’s suggestions, .see IHQ, 
1938, 269. 

* MASl, No. 1. p. to. Cf. also S. Konow in Acta Orientolia, I. 
14-21. Like Fleet S. Konow finds no date in the passage but regards the 
reading Raja Muriya kala as certain. According to him Khlravela restoied 
some texts missing in the time of the Maurya, king Chandragupta. Dr. Barua 
do?8 not regard the reading Muriyia as certain, 
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fetched than ‘expired’. The particle cha after vochhine 
makes it difficult to read it as vochhinam qualifying the 
substantive Muriyakdlarn. Even if we overlook vochhine, 
the passage appears to be a very unusual way of stating a 
date. Still more unusual is the statement of a date as an 
independent achievement in a prasasti.” According to 
Fleet the use of the term "vochchhina” which is applied to 
sacred texts which have been ‘cut off’, ‘interrupted’—quite 
prohibits the existence of a date. It may be added that 
there is no reliable evidence of the existence of a Rdja- 
Muriya-kdln in the sense of an era founded by the first 
Maurya. 1 he use of regnal years by Asoka points to the 
same conclusion.' Jayaswal himself admits in the Epigra- 
phia Indica/ that “there is no date in a Maurya era in the 
i6th line,’’ of the Hathlgumpha inscription." 

Dr. Jayaswal at one time took ti-vam-sata to mean 300 
years and placed Kharavela and Pushyamitra three centuries 
after Nandaraja whom he identihed with Nandavardhana. 
Rut we have already seen that Nandavardhana or Nandi- 
vardhana was a Jsaisunaga king and that the ^ai.sunagas do 
not appear to have had anything to do with Kalihga. “It 


1 An era of Samprati, grandson of A^oka, is, however, mentioned in an 
ancient Jain MS. {EHI, 4, p. aoan). If we refer the year 164 to this era, 
the date of Kharavela must be brought down to (cir. 224 —164 = ) 60 B.C. 
In "A note on the HathigumphS Inscription of Kharavela” Barnett suggests 
the following rendeiing of tlie passage which is supposed to contain the words 

Muriya-kala: “And when the Mauryan (?) time-reckoning.which con- 

siste.1 of lustres (antara) of five (years) each, had broken down, he found 
(a new time-reckoning) consisting of lustres of 7 years each (saptikantariyam) 
and mounting up to the 64th year {chatuh shashfyagram).” To reform the 
calendar KhSravela introduced a new cycle of 64 years consisting of 9 Yugas 
of 7 years each. According to Dr. F. W. Thomas (JRAS, igax, 84) antara\= 
antargriha=Qt]l. The passage means that cells which had been loft unfinished 
during the time of the Maurya kings were constructed by Kharavela. 

»XX. 74. 

s His latest reading of the inscriptional passage is as follows: — 
"Pafalako chaturo cha veduriya-gabhe tharhbhe patifhapayati, pSnStatlya 
satasahase{hi)\ Muriya-kSla-vochhinath cha choyafh{i) Amga satika{th) turiyaih 
upddayati.” 

“Patalaka(?).(he) sets up four columns inlaid with beryl at the 

cost of seventy-five hundred thousands; .... (he) causes to be compiled expe¬ 
ditiously the (text) of the sevenfold 4 Thgtu of the sixty-four (lexers).” 

Irtd., XX, pp. 80, 89. 
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is not Nandivardhana but Mahapadma Nanda who is said 
to have brought ‘all under his sole sway’ and ‘uprooted all 
Kshatriyas’ or the old reigning families. So we should 
identify ‘Narhdardja of the Hathlgumpha inscription, who 
held possession of Kalihga either with the all-conquering 
Mahapadma Nanda or one of his sons.”* Professor Barua 
objects to the identification of "Namdardja,” the conqueror 
of Kalinga, with a king of the pre-A^okan Nanda line on the 
ground that in the Asokan inscriptions it is claimed that 
Kalinga was not conquered {avijita) before Asoka. But 
such claims are on a par with the Gupta boast that Samudra 
Gupta was ajita-rdjajetd, conqueror of uncoiiquered kings,* 
and that the Ahjamedha sacrifice had been revived, after a 
long period of abeyance, by him. We know that as a matter 
of fact the claims, i^ taken too literally, had very little sub¬ 
stance in them. The suggestion in the Cambridge History 
of Ancient India that Nandaraja may have been a local ruler 
of Kalinga is negatived by the internal evidence of the 
Hathlgumpha Inscription.’ A post-A.^okan “neo-Nanda” 
line of Magadha is also unknown to sober history.* 

As Mahapadma Nanda and his sons ruled in the 
fourth century B.C., Kharavela is to be assigned either to 
the third century B.C., (taking ti-vasa-sata to mean 103)’ 
or to the first century B.C. (taking ti-vasa-sata to mean 

^ MASI, No. I, p. IS. 

* Allan, Gupta Coins, p. cx. Cf. Jahangir’s boast that “not one of the 
mighty emperors has conquered” Kangra (ASI, AR, 1905-6, p. 11). Avijita 
may simply refer to the fact that Kalihga was not included within the limits 
of Anoka’s Vijita (empire) or Raja-vishya (Royal Dominions). 

* Cf. the passage— “Narhdaraja nitaih cha Kalimga Jinasathnivesatn” 
which proves clearly that Nanda was an outsider. 

* A late Nanda or Nandodbhova line is known to epigraphy. But it 
ruled in Orissa. See R. D. Banerji. Orissa, I. 203; Kumar BidySdhara Singh 
Deo, Nandapur, I, 46; Ep. Ind. xxi, App. Ins. No. 2043. 

® Konow {Acta Orientalia, Vol. I, pp. 22-26) accepts the date 103, but 
refers it (along with another date, 113, which he, with Fleet, finds in line si) 
to a Jaina era. This era he is inclined to identify with that of MahSvIra’s 
NirvSna. Apparently he ia not aware of the existence of another Jaina 
reckoning, viz., the era of Samprati. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal {Ep. Ind., XX. 75) 
now assigns the date 103 to a Nanda era and says that the date refers to the 
time when the Tonasuliya Canal, whidi KhSravela extended to the capital 
^ the ^th year of his reign, was ori^nally excavated. 
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300). In neither case could he be regarded as a conteni' 
porary of I’nshyainitra who nded from about 187 to 
151 B.C. 


The Yavana Invasion 

The only undoubted historical events of Pushyamitra’s 
time, besides the roup (V etat of c. 187 B.C., and the 
Vidarbha ivar, are the Greek invasion from the North- 
West referred to by Pataujali or a predecessor and Kalidasa, 
and the celebration of two horse-sacrifices. 

Patanjali is usually regarded as a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar draws our attention 
to the passage in the Mnlmbhdshyn—iha Pushyamitram 
ydjaydmah: “here we perform the sacrifices for Pushya- 
milra’’—which is cited as an illustration of the Vdrttika 
teaching the use of the present tense to denote an action 
which has been begun but not finished.' The in.stances 
given by Patanjali of the use of the imperfect to indicate 
an action well known to people, but not witnessed by the 
speaker, and si ill possible to have been seen by him, are, 
“arunud Yavariah Sdketurtr. arunad Yavano Madhyami- 
kdyn.” This, says Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, shows that a 
certain Yavatia or Greek chief had besieged Saketa or 
Ayodhyii and another place called Madhyamikii" when 
Patanjali wrote this. It is, however, possible that the 
instances cited by the great grammarian are stock illustra¬ 
tions [ruurdlmbhishikia uddharana) which are simply 
quoted by him from earlier authorities. But a war with 
(deeks in the days of Pushyamitra is vouched for by 
Kalidasa. In his Aldimukngnimifraui the poet refers to 
a conflict between prince Vasumitra, grandson and gene¬ 
ral of Pushyamiira, and a Yavana on the southern (or right) 
bank of the Sindhu." Unfortunately the name of the 

1 Znd. Ant.. 1872, p. 300. 

2 Nagari near Chitor; cf. Mbh., II. 32.8; Jnd. Ant., VII, *67. 

3 The Indus or possibly a stream of the same name in ^entral India 

{Cf. iHq, 192 . 5 , 215 ), 
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leader of the invaders is not given either in the Mahd- 
bhdshya or in the Mdlavikdgnimitram. There is consi¬ 
derable divergence of opinion with regard to his identity. 
But all agree that he was a Bactrian Greek. 

The Bactrian Greeks were originally subjects of the 
Seleukidan Empire of Syria (and Western Asia). We 
learn from Strabo, Trogus and Justin that “about the 
middle of the third century B.C. when the Seleukid rulers 
were *pre-occupied in the west” Diodotos, “Governor of 
the thousand cities of Bactria” (Balkh region to the south 
of the Oxus), revolted and assumed the title of king. He 
was succeeded, according to Justin, by his son Diodotos II 
who entered into an alliance with Arsakes who about this 
time (c. ?47 B.C.) tore Parthia in Northern Iran from the 
Seleukidan Empire* 

The successor of Diodotos II was Euthydemos. We 
learn from Strabo’ that Euthydemos and his party occa¬ 
sioned the revolt of all the country near the province of 
Bactriana. We are told by Polybius that Antiochos III 
(223-187 B.C.) of Syria made an attempt to recover the lost 
provinces but afterwards made peace with Euthydemos. 
The historian says, “Antiochos the Great received the 
young prince (Demetrios, son of Euthydemos) and judging 
from his appearance, conversation and the dignity of his 
manners that he was worthy of royal honour he first pro¬ 
mised to give him one of his daughters,* and secondly 
conceded the royal title to his father. And having on 
the other points caused a written treaty to be drawn up 
and the terms of the treaty to be confirmed on oath, he 
marched away, after liberally provisioning his troops, and 
accepting the elephants belonging to Euthydemos. He 
crossed Caucasus (Hindukush) and descended into India; 
renewed his friendship with Sophagasenos, the king of the 


IH. & F.'s Tr.. Vol. II, p. *51. 

> Tam’s scepticism {Greeks in Bactria and India, 8s, sot) about the 
marriage is not warranted by cogent evidence. His arguments are in part of 
a n^pitive character. He seems to prefer his own interpretation certain 
coins of Agathokles to the clear testimony of Polybius. 


O.P. taj—** 
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Indians; received more elephants, until he had 150 alto¬ 
gether, having once more provisioned his troops set out 
again personally with his army, leaving Androsthenes of 
Cyzicus, the duty of taking home the treasure which this 
king had agreed to hand over to him.” # 

Not long after (he expedition of Antiochos the Great, 
the Bactrian Greeks themselves formed the design of 
extending their kingdom by the conquest of the territories 
lying to the south of the Hindukush. Strabo says, “the 
Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria’s) revolt became so 
powerful that they became masters of Ariana and India, 
according to Apollodoros of Artemita.' Their chiefs, 
particularly Menander (if he really crossed the Hypanis' 
to the east and reached the Isamus^) conquered more 
nations than Alexander. These conquests were achieved 
partly by Menander, partly by Demetrios, son of Euthy- 
demos, king of the Bactrians. They got possession not 
only of Patalene (the Indus Delta), but of the kingdoms 
of Saraostos (Surashua or Kathiawar), and Sigerdis (pro¬ 
bably Sagaradvipa)^ which constitute the remainder of the 
coast. Apollodoros in short says that Bactriana is the 
ornament of all Ariana. They extended their empire 
even as far as the Seres and Phryni.”^ 

Strabo gives the credit for spreading the Greek domi¬ 
nion furthest to the east into India partly to Menander 
and partly to Demetrios, son of Euthydemos and son-in- 
law of Antiochos the Great. 

Menander has been identified with the king Milinda 
who is mentioned in the Milinda-panho as a contemporary 
of the Buddhist Thera (Elder't Nagasena, and also in the * •* 

* Ailcmita (ay to the cast of the Tigris. The booths of Apollodoros are 
assigned to a date Ireiwccn c. 130 B.C. and 87 B.C. (Tarn, Greeks, 44 ff)- 

2 l.c . the Hyphasis 01 Vipa^a (the Beas). 

•* The Trisaina? In the Bhagavata Purana (V. 19. 17) a river of this name 
IS mentioned in conjunttion with the KauiikI, Mand 3 kinT, Yamunt, etc. 
Sircar prefeis the IkshumatT. 

II. 31. ()(), Cutch' Bom. Gaz., I. i. i6f.; cf. Tarn, GBl, snd 

ed, 527. 

s Strabo, Hamilton and Falconer, Vol. II, pp. 252-53. Thq^tChinese and 
peoples of the Tarim basin are apparently meant. 
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Avaddna-kaLpalatd of Kshemendra.’ This monarch was 
born at Kalsigrama® in the “Island” of Alasanda oi 
Alexandria® and had his capital at Sagala or ^akala, modern 
J>ialkot, in the Pahjab,* and not at Kabul as Dr. Smith 
seemed to think.® The extent of his conquests is indicated 
by the great variety and wide diffusion of his coins which 
have been found over a very wide extent of country as far 
west as Begram near Kabul and as far east as Mathura.® 
The author of the Periplus states that small silver coins, 
inscribed with Greek characters and bearing the name of 
Menander^ were still current in his time (c. 60-80 A.D.) 
at the port of Barygaza (Broach). Plutarch tells us that 
Menander was noted for justice, and enjoyed such popu¬ 
larity with his subjects that upon his death, which took 
place in camp, diverse cities contended for the possession 
of his ashes. The statement of Plutarch is important as 
showing that Menander’s dominions included many cities. 
The recently discovered Bajaur Relic Casket Inscription 
confirms the numismatic evidence regarding the westward 
extension of his empire.® 

Demetrios has been identified by some with king 
Dattamitra mentioned in the Mahdbhdrala,'^ the “great 
Emetreujs, the king of Inde” of Chaucer’s Knightes 7 ale 
and Timitra of a Besnagar seal.‘“ The wide extent of his 
conquests is proved by the existence of several cities 
named after him or his father in Afghanistan as well as 

^ Slupa avadanu (So. 57); Sntiili, (•dialogue of Coins, Indian Museum, 
j). •>,: SBE, 36, xvii. 

2 Trcnckner, Miloulapanho, p. S3. 

^Ibid., p. 8s! (CHI, 550). The idcniii> ol this ‘ Alexandiia" is uncertain. 
Tarn (p. 141) seems to prefer Alexandria in the Kabul Valley. The Milinda, 
VI. 21, seems to suggest location on the sea unless a diftcient .Mexandria 
i.s meant. 

* Milinda, pp. 3, 14. 

5 EHI, it)i4, p. 225. 

^SBE, Vol. XXXV. p. XX. Tam, 228. 

1 For Coins of Apollodotos and Menander in Cujrat. sec Bomb. Gaz., I. 1. 
pp. 16-17; Num. Chr. JRNS (1950), 207. 

»Ep. bid. XXIV. 7ff. XXVI, 318!, XXVII, ii. 52f. The King’s name 

is given as Mtna-edra. 

»I. 139, 23. Krimisa, the Yaksha (dW, p. 107) witti whom he is 
identified by Pr. Bagchi belongs to the domain ^ folklore. 

»£H/, 1914, p. 25511. 
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India. Thus in the work of Isidore of Charax' we have 
a reference to a city named Demetriaspolis in Arachosia. 
The Vydkarana (grammar) of Kramadisvara mentions a 
city in Sauvira called Dattamitri.’’ Ptolemy the Geographer 
mentions the city of Euthymedia (? Euthydemia®) whicli 
was identical with ^akala,* and was, according to the 
Milmda-panho, the capital of an Indo-Greek kingdom in 
the time of Menander. 

It is permissible to conjecture that one of the t\yo con¬ 
quering kings, viz., Menander and Demetrios, was identical 
with the Yavana leader who penetrated to Saketa in Oudh, 
Madhyamika near Chitor, and the river Sindhu possibly 
in Central India, in the time of Pushyamitra. Goldstiicker, 
Smith and many other scholars identified the invader with 
Menander who crossed the Hypanis (Beas) and penetrated 
as jar as the Isamus (Trisama®?). On the other hand, Dr. 
Bhandarkar suggested, in his Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population, the identification of the invader with 
Demetrios. We learn from Polybius that Demetrios was 
a young man at the time of Antiochos Ill’s invasion (be¬ 
tween 211 and 206 B.C.) Justin says that Demetrios was 

1 JRAS, 1915, p. 830. PaTthia7i Stations, 19. 

*/nd. Ant., 1911. Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population; Bomb. 
Gaz., I. ii. 11, 176, KraiuadTsvara, p. 796. The reference is probably to a 
Dcraetrias in the lower Indus Valley. Johnston differ.s from the view (JRAS, 
April, 1939; /HQ, 1939). Wc should, however, not ignore the evidence of 
Mbh. I. 139, verses 21-23, which clearly refer to a Yavanddhipa and Dattamitra 
in connection with Sauvira. If Dattamitra is not Demetrios and DSttSmitrl 
not a city founded by him, it will be inteicsting to know with whom DatlS- 
initra and the Yavanadhipa of the epic arc proposed to be identified. A 
N 5 sik (Dcccan) Inscription (No. 1140 Liiders’ List) makes mention of a 
Yonaka from the north (Otaraha), a native of DattamitrT. Thus epic and 
epigraphic evidence together with that of Sanskrit grammarians clearly estab¬ 
lishes the connection between the Yonas or Yavanas (Greeks), DSttSmitr! and 
.Sauvira. 

8 We are hardly justified in rejecting the reading 'Euthyde' (Tarn, p. 4S6) 
simply on the grounds urged by Tarn (p. 247) which do not appear to be 
convincing, and accept a reading which is "meaningless and wrongly accen¬ 
tuated’’. See also Keith in D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, ssif. 

* Ind. Ant., 1884, pp. 349-50. 

■> As already stated, TrisSma is a river mentioned in the BhZ^fwata PurStfa, 
Note the absence of any reference to the Ganges in Strabcfs account of, 
Menander’s conquests. 
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“king of the Indians” when Eukratides was the king of the 
Bactrians and Mithradates was the king of the Parthians. 
“Almost at the same time that Mithradates ascended the 
throne among the Parthians, Eukratides began to reign 
among the Bactrians; both of them being great men... 
Eukratides carried on several wars with great spirit, and 
though much reduced by his losses in them, yet, when he 
was besieged by Demetrios, king of the Indians, with a 
garrison of only 300 soldiers, he repulsed, by continual 
sallies, a force of 60,000 enemies.” Dr. Smith assigns 
Mithradates to the period from 171 to 136 B.C. (to 138/37 
B.C. according to Debevoise). Eukratides and Demetrios 
must also be assigned to that period, that is the middle of 
the second century B.C.’ 

We have seen that Demetrios was a young man and a 
prince in or about 206 B.C. We now find that he niled 
as king of the Indians about the middle of the second 
century B.C. He was, therefore, the Indo-Grcek contem¬ 
porary of Pushyamitra who ruled from c. 187 to 151 B.C. 
Menander, on the other hand, must have ruled over the 
Indo-Greek kingdom much later, as will be apparent 
from the facts noted below. Justin tells us that Demetrios 
was deprived of his Indian possessions by Eukratides.* 
Eukratides was killed by his son with whom he had shared 
his throne.* The identity of the parricide is uncertain 
but no one says that he was Menander.* 


> The activity of Mithradates I began after the death of Antiochos IV in 
163 B.C. See Tarn, pp. igyff. According to Debevoise, A Political History 
of Parthia, p. soS. Antiochos IV, Epiphancs, crossed the Euphrates in 165 
B.C. Mithradates I died in 138/37 B.C., the first Parthian date fixed by 
numismatic and cuneiform evidence. Eukratides assumed the title “Great" 
before 16s B.C. (date of Timarchus) {The Cambridge Shoiter History of India, 
p. 64). His coins are copied by Plato (165 B.C.) as well as Timarchus. 

• Watson’s tr., p. *77. 

3 Ibid., p. *77. 

* According to Cunningham and Smith the parricide was Aptollodotos. 
But Rapson shows good reasons for believing that Appollodotos did not belong 
to the family of Eukratides, but was, on the other hand, a ruler of KIpiia 
who was ousted by Eukratides (JRAS, 1905, pp. 784 ‘® 5 )- Rawlinson points 
out (Intercourse between India and the Western World, p. 73) that Appollo- 
tJotos u«s the epithet Philopator, and the title would be somewhat incon- 
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Justin furnishes the important information that the 
prince who murdered Eukratides was a colleague of his 
father. We know that Greek rulers who reigned con¬ 
jointly sometimes issued joint coins. Thus we have joint 
coins of Lysias and Antialkidas, Agathokleia and Strato, of 
Strato I and Strato II, and of Hermaios and Kalliope. The 
only Greeks whose names and portraits appear on a coin 
or medallion together with those of Eukratides are 
Heliokles and his wife Laodike. Cunningham* and 
Gardner suggested that Heliokies and Laodike were the 
father and mother of Eukratides. But Von Sailed pro¬ 
posed an entirely different interpretation of the coins in 
question. He thought that they were issued by Eukratides, 
not in honour of his parents, but on the occasion of the 
marriage of his son Heliokies with a Laodike whom Von 
Sallet conjectured to have been daughter of Demetrios by 
the daughter of Antiochos III. If Von Sallet’s conjecture 
be accepted then it is permissible to think that Heliokies 
was the colleague of Eukratides referred to by Justin, and 
the murderer of his father. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that 
Demetrios was succeeded by Eukratides, who, in his turn, 
was probably followed by Heliokles. Menander could 
not in that case have reigned earlier than Heliokles. It 
may, however, be argued that after Demetrios the Indo- 
Greek kingdom split up into two parts: one part which 
included the Trans-Jhelum territories was ruled by 
Eukratides and his son, the other part which included 
“Euthymedia" (Euthydemia?) or ^akala was ruled by 
Menander who thus might have been a younger contem¬ 
porary of Eukratides (c. 171-165 B.C.) and consequently 
of Pushyamitra (c. 187-151 B.C.). 

Now, the disruption of the Indo-Greek kingdom after 

o;nioiis if he weie a parricide. It may be argued that the parricide was 
Apollodoios Soler and not Apollodotos Philopator, but we should remember 
iliat the titles Sotcr and Philopator sometimes occur on the same coin (Whiie- 
liead, Catalogue of Coins, p. 48) and therefore it is impossible to justify the 
separation of Apollodotos Soter and Apollodotos Philopator as two etKities. 

1 Ind. Ant,, 1880, p. 3516, 
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Demetrios may be accepted as an historical fact. The 
existence of two rival Greek kingdoms in India and their 
mutual dissensions are proved by literary and numismatic 
evidence. The Purdnas say: 

Bhavishyantiha Yavand dharmatah kdmato’rthatah 
naiva Murdhdbhishiktds te bhavishymiti navddihpdh 
yiiga-dosha-durdchdrd bhavishyanti nrpds tu te 
strlndm bdla-vadhenaiva hatvd chaiva parasparam. 
“There will be Yavanas here by reason of religious 
feeling or ambition or plunder; they will not be kings 
solemnly anointed but will follow evil customs by reason 
of the corruptions of the age. Massacring women and 
children' and killing one another, kings will enjoy the earth 
at the end of the Kali age.”“ 

The Gdrgt Samhitd informs us: 

MadhyadeJe na sthdsyanti Yanvand ynddha dnrmaddh 
teshdm anyonya sarribhdvd (?) bhavishyanti na sarhiayah 
dtma-chakrotthitarn ghoram yuddharh parama-ddrunam. 
“The fiercely fighting Greeks will not stay in the 
MadhyadeM (Mid-India); there will be a cruel, dreadful 
war in their own kingdom, caused between themselves.”® 
Coins bear testimony to struggles between kings of 
the house of Euhrutidfes and rulers of the family of 
Euthydemos. But the evidence which we possess clearly 
indicates that the contemporaries and rivals of Eukratides 
and Heliokles were ApoUodotos, Agathokleia and Strato I, 
and not Menander. A square copper* coin of Eukratides 
has on the obverse a bust of the king and the legend 
''Basileus Megalou Eukratidou”. On the reverse there is 
the figure of Zeus and the legend “Kavisiye nagaradevatd.” 
They are often coins (?) of Apollodotos restruck.® From 

I Cf. Cunn. AGI, Revised Ed. 274; Camb. Hist. Ind., I. 376. “The 
Macedonians .... gave away to a fury of blood-lust, sparing neither woman 
nor child.” 

* Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 56, 74. 

* Kern, Bjrihat SarjihitS, p. 38. 

* CHI, 555, 690; Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 26. 

5 Rapson, JRAS, tgog., p. 7S5. According to some ‘overstriking in itself is 
no evidence of conquest’ but simply of commercial relationship (JAOS, 1950, 
p. a 10). 
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this it is probable that Apollodotos was a rival of Eukra- 
tides, and was superseded in the rule of Kapi^a, which lay 
in the district identified with Kafiristan and the valleys of 
Ghorband and Panjshir, by the latter. Rapson further 
points out' that Heliokles restruck the coins of Agathokleij 
and Strato I ruling conjointly and also of Strato I reigning 
alone. Further, the restriking is always by Heliokles, never 
by Agathokleia and Strato I. From this it is clear that 
Agathokleia and Strato I ruled over an Iiido-Greek,prin- 
cipality either before, or in the time of Heliokles, but 
probably not after him. 

We have seen that according to the evidence of Justin 
and the Kapi^a coins Eukratides probably fought ag’ainst 
two rivals, namely, Demetrios and Apollodotos; his son 
Heliokles also fought against two rivals? namely, Agathok¬ 
leia and Strato I. Seltman (Greek Coins 235) refers to a 
large gold coin which Eukratides struck to mark his 
triumph over Demetrios. Some distinguish between a Bac- 
trian and an Indo-Bactrian Heliokles (JRNS, 1950, 
11-12). The duplication of the Indian Heliokles requires 
cogent proof As Demetrios and Apollodotos were both 
antagonists of Eukratides and used similar coin-types, 
the inevitable inference is that they were very near in time 
as well as in relationship to one another, in fact that one 
immediately followed the other. Now Demetrios was 
beyond doubt the son and successor of Euthydemos, con¬ 
sequently Apollodotos must have been his successor. 

As Heliokles was in all probability a son of Eukratides, 
the rival of Apollodotos, he must have been a younger con¬ 
temporary of Apollodotos. Consequently, Heliokles’ anta¬ 
gonists, Agathokleia and Strato I, whose coins he restruck, 
were very near in time to Apollodotos. Strato I later on 
ruled conjointly with his grandson Strato II. There is no 
room for the long and prosperous reign of Menander in 
the period which elapsed from Demetrios to Strato IL 
According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in the 


' JRAS, 1905. pp. i65flF. CHI, p. 553. 
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Milinda-panhOj Milinda or Menander flourished “500 
years,” i.e., not earlier than the fifth century^ after the 
Parinirvdna, parinibbdnato pafichavassa sate atikkante ete 
upajjissanti.^ This tradition points to a date not earlier 
than the period 144-44 B-C- according to Ceylonese reckon¬ 
ing, or 86 B,C.-i 4 A.D. according to Cantonese tradition, 
for Menander, Thus both according to numismatic evi¬ 
dence and literary tradition Menander could not have 
been* the Indo-Greek contemporary of Pushyamitra.^ It is 
Demetrios who should, therefore, be identified with the 
Yavana invader referred to by Patanjali and Kalidasa, one 
of whose armies was defeated by Prince Vasumitraf 

The A^vamedha Sacrifices 

After the victorious wars with Vidarbha (Berar) and 
the Yavanas Pushyamitra completed the performance of 
two horse-sacrifices. These sacrifices are regarded by some 
scholars as marking an early stage in the Brahmanical 
reaction which was fully developed five centuries later in 
the time of Samudra Gupta and his successors. Buddhist 
writers are alleged to represent Pushyamitra as a cruel 
persecutor of the religion of ^akyamuni. But the proba- 

' Cf. the inteipietalion of somewhat similar chronological claU by Franke 
and Fleet (JRAS, 1914, pp. 400-1): and Smith EIII, 3rd Edition, p. 328. 

* Trenckner, the Miltnda-paiiho, p. 3. Tarn is not quite right in saying 
(i34n) that Apollodoros makes Menander contemporary with Demetrios. 
Trogtis with Apollodotos, and some coin indications {CHI, p. 551) with F.uk- 
ratides. Strabo following Apollodoros and possibly other authorities simply 
says that extensive Bactrian conquests in the Indian interior were achieved 
partly by Menander and partly by Demetrios. It is nowhere clearly stated 
that the two conquerors were contemporaries. The book of Trogus on which 
another conclusion is based, is lost. Coin indications are not clear enough. 
E.g., the imitation of certain coins of Demetrios by Manes does not piove 
chronological proximity. 

8 Cf, 445n infra. 

*S. Konow {Acta Orientalia, 1. 35) points out that there is no evidence 
that Menander transgressed the river Yamund, and that Demetrios was the 
ruler who besieged SSketa and MadhyamikS. In IHQ., 1929, p. 403, Mr. R. P. 
Chanda regard.s Strabo’s attribution of the Indian conquests to Demetrios as 
doubtful. But the cities in the Paftjab and the Lower Indus Valley, named 
after Demetrios and possibly his father, leave no room for doubt that Strabo 
is right. 
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live value of the Divydvaddna, on which some modern 
writers place their chief reliance in regard to tlie matter, 
is seriously impaired by the representation of the “perse¬ 
cuting’' monarch as a Maurya, a descendant of Asoka 
himself.' Moreover, the prime motive which is said tc^ 
have inclined the king to a vicious policy is, according to 
this Buddhist work, personal gloiy and not religious 
fanaticism. Pushyamitra did not dispense with the ser¬ 
vices of pro-Buddhist ministers, and the court of hi^ son 
was graced by Pandita-Kausiki.'' The Mahdvamsa^ admits 
the presence, in Bihar, Oudh, Malwa and adjacent pro¬ 
vinces, of numerous monasteries with thousands of monks 
in the age of Dutthagamani of Ceylon (c. 101-77 B.C.) 
which is partly synchronous with the Baimbika-^uhga 
period. The Buddhist monuments atf Bharhut erected 
“during the sovereignty of the Jsuhgas'’ do not also bear 
out the theory that the ^uhgas, among whom Pushyamitra 
is included by the Purdnas, were the leaders of a militant 
Brahmanism. Though staunch adherents of orthodox 
Hinduism, kings of the line of Pushyamitra do not appear 
to have been as intolerant as some writers represent them 
to be. 

The Mantri-parishad in the days of PushyamitYa 

Pataiijali refers to the Sahhd of Pushyamitra. But it 
is uncertain as to whether the term refers to a Royal 
Durbar, a tribunal of justice, or a Council of Magnates. 
The existence of Councils or Assemblies of Ministers 
(Mantri-parishad) is, however, vouched for by Kalidasa. 
If the poet is to be believed the Council continued to be 
an important element of the governmental machinery. 
He gives us the valuable information that even viceregal 
princes were assisted by Parishads.^ The Mdlavikdgnimit- 

1 1HQ_, Vol. V, p. 397; DivyavadSna, 433-34. 

* MSlavikSgnimilram, Act I. 

* Geiger, trans., p. 193. 

‘Biihler (£/». Ind. III. 157) points out that Anoka's KumSras were also 
each assisted by a body of MaftSmSlras. These may have rorresponded^to the 
KumSrimatyas <rf the Gupta period. 
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ram refers in clear terms to the dealings of Prince Agni- 
mitra, the Viceroy of Vidisa (in Eastern Malwa), with his 
Pnrishad: 

“Deva evam Amdtya-parisliado viindpayann”^ 

“Mantri-prishado' pyetad-eva darsanam 
dvidhd vihhaktdrh hiyam-udvahantau 
dhuram rathdsvdviva samgrahituh 
tan sthdsyatas-te nripater nidese 
paraspar-dvagraha-niruikdraid 

Rdjd: tena hi Mantri-pariAiadam hruhi sendnye 
Virasendya hkhyatdm evam kriyatdm ill."' 

It seems (hat the Amdtya-parishad or Manlri-pnrishnd 
was duly consulted whenever an important matter of 
foreign policy had to be decided upon. 

Section TT. Agnimitra and his Successors 

Piishyamitra died in or about 151 B.C., probably 
after a reign of V56 years/ and was succeeded by his son 
Agnimitra.® The name of a prince named Agnimitra has 
been found on several copper coins discovered in Rohil- 

1 "King! I will announce this decision to the Council of Ministers.” 

2 ‘‘This IS also the view of the (Council of Ministers). Those two kings, 
iipbearirTg the fortune of their superior lord divided between them, as the 
horses upbear the yoke of the charioteei-, will lemain firm in their allegiance 
to thee, not lieing distracted by mutual attacks.” Act V, verse 14. 

3 “King: Tell the Council then to send to the General Vvrasena written 
instructions to this effect.”. (Tawney, Malavikagnimitra, pp. 89-90) 

* Only thirty years according to a Jaina tradition— “atthamyam Muriyana'h 
tisa chchia Pusamittahsa" (lA, 1914, 118 f. Merutunga). 

'> The commentaiy on the Amarakoia seems to suggest that Agnimitra is 
the original of king Sudraka of tradition (Oka, p. 122: Ann. Bhand. Or. Res. 
Inst., 1931, 360). On the other hand Keith refers to a tradition recorded in 
the Vtra chanta and by the younger RajaSekliara which represents Sudraka 
as a minister of a Satavahana king. We are further told by another writer 
that Sudraka defeated prince Sv 5 ti and ruled fc” a long time. A tale alluded 
to in the Harshacharita represents him as an enemy of Chandraketu, lord of 
Chakora, apparently in South India (Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, p. 129: 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 29a: Ghosh, History of Central and Western India, 
pp. 141 f.). The story of Stldraka is essentially legendary and it is diflScuU 
to extract any historical truth out of it. The abeyance of iSStavahana power 
in the Upper Deccan for a long period is a fact. But it is due to the 
irruption of foreign tribes from the north. Disloyal ministers may have 
helped to bring in the invader. 
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khand. Cunningham^ was of opinion that this prince was 
probably not to be identified with the son of Pushyamitra, 
but belonged to a local dynasty of North Panchala (Rohil- 
khand). He gave two reasons for this conclusion: 

1. Agnimitra’s is the only coin-name found in the. 
Puranic lists. The names of the other “Mitra” kings 
occurring on coins of the so-called “Panchala series,” do 
not agree with those found in the Purdnas. 

2. The coins are very rarely found beyond the Iknits 
of North Panchala. 

As to the first point Rivett-Carnac^ and JayaswaP have 
shown that several coin-names besides that of Agnimitra 
can be identified with those found in the Puranic lists 
of ^uiiga and Kanva kings; for example, Bhadra-ghosha 
may be identified with Ghosha, the se^fenth king of the 
Puranic list of 5 uhga kings. Bhumimitra may be identi¬ 
fied with the Kanva king of that name. Jethamitra, who 
is identified with the successor of Agnimitra, viz., Vasu- 
Jyeshtha or Su-Jyestha, who is called simply Jyeshtha ill 
the k Vishnu manuscript,* no doubt left coins that belong 
to a different series. But even he is closely connected 
with an Agnimitra. Several names indeed cannot be 
identified, but they may have been names of those $uhgas 
who survived the usurpation of Vasudeva Kanva and the 
remnant of whose power was destroyed by the so-called 
Andhras and ^i^unandi.® 

As to the second point we should remember that 
“Mitra” coins, even those which undoubtedly belong to 
the so-called Panchala series, have been found in Oudh, 
the Basti district, and even Pataliputra, as well as in Pan¬ 
chala. Names of two “Mitra” kings, Brahmamitra and 
Indramitra, of whom the latter undoubtedly belonged to 
the Panchala group, are found engraved on two rail pillars 


1 Coins of Ancient India, p. 79. Cf. Alkn, CICAI, p. acx. 

2 JASB, 1880, 2iff.: 875.; Ind. Ant., 1880, 311. 

3 JBORS, 1917, p. 479. Cf. 1934. pp. 7ff. 

^Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 31, n. i*. Pace Allan, ClCAl, p, 
s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49. 
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at Bodh Gaya as well as on coins discovered at Mathura, 
Panchala and Kumrahar.^ In the face of these facts it is 
difficult to say that the "Mitras” in question were a local 
dynasty of North Panchala. The matter, however, must 
be regarded as sub judice. 

Agnimitra’s successor, as we have already seen, was 
Jyeshtha (of the k Vishriu manuscript), who is very pro¬ 
bably identical with Jethamitra of the coins.* 

^The next king Yasuniitra was a son of Agnimitra. 
During the life-time of his grandfather he had led the 
imperial anny against the Yavanas and defeated them on 
the Sindhu (possibly in Central India) which probably 
formed the boundary between the empire of Pushyamitra 
and the Indo-Greek territories in Malwa. 

Vasumitra’s successor is called Bhadraka in the Bhdga- 
vata Purdna, Ardraka and Odruka in the Vishnu, Andhraka 
in the Vdyu, and An taka in the Matsya Purdna. Jayaswal 
identified him with Udaka, a name occurring in a Pabhosa 
inscription. The epigraph has been translated thus: “By 
Asadhasena, the son of Gopali Vaihidari and maternal 
uncle of king Bahasatimitra, son of Gopali, a cave was 
caused to be made in the tenth year of Udaka for the use 
of the Kassapiya Arhats.’’ We learn from another Pabhosa 
inscription that Asadhasena belonged to the royal family 
of Adhichhatra (Ahichhatra), the capital of North Pan- 


1 Cunningham, Coins of /indent India, pp. 84, 88; Allan, CICAI, pp. cxix, 
txx; Marshall, Archaeological Survey Report for ipoy-S, p. 40; Bloch, ASR, 

1906-9, p. 147: /HQ, 1930, pp. iff. The name Im . tra occurs in a mutilated 

inscription on a rail pillar at Bodh Gaya with the title RMo added before it. 

Marshall, Bloch and Rapson agree in identifying king Im . tra with Indra- 

mitra of coins. Bloch furtlier identifies him with Kauiikiputra Indragnimitra, 
husband of Arya KurahgT, whose name occurs on certain pieces of coping. 
The epithet KauSikIputra reminds one of Paptilita-KauSiki of the M&lavik&g- 
nimttram (Act i). The Kuhka family was apparently intimately associated 
with the rulers of the age. Kauhki mentioned in the MSlavihaptimitram 
was sister to the minister of a prince of Berar. The sister of the prince 
herself was one <rf the queens of Agnimitra. King Brahmamitra is the 
husband of NigadevI, another prominent demor mentioned in the epigraphs. 

aCoinj of Ancient India, p. 74. Allan, CICAI, xevi. Note the con¬ 
nection of Je(haroitra with Agnimitra. The name of a Jyeshjhamitra is said 
to occur also in a BrShml inscription on certain stone fragments recently 
discovered at Kosam (Amrita Bamr Patrika, July u, 1936, p. 5). 
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chala. Jayaswal maintained that Odraka (identified with 
Udaka) was the paramount isiihga sovereign, while the 
family of Asadhasena was either gubernatorial or feudatory 
to the Magadha throne, Marshall,’ on the other hand, 
identified the fifth "Suiiga ' with king Kasipulra’'Bhaga-i 
bhadra mentioned in a Garuda Pillar Inscription found 
in the old city of Vidisa, now Besnagar. Jayaswal identi¬ 
fied Bhagabhadra with Bhaga }>uhga, i.e., Bhagavala of the 
Piimnas. This theory has to be given up in view of the 
discovery of another Besnagar Garuda Pillar Inscription 
(of the twelfth year after the installation of Maharaja 
Bhagavata) which proves that there was at Vidi^ a king 
named Bhagavala apart from king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. 
In the absence of clear evidence connecting “Udaka” with 
Vidisa it cannot be confidently asserted*'that he belonged 
to the hou.se of Agnimitra and Bhagavala. The view of 
Marshall seems to be more probable.'' 

It appears that the successors of Agnimitra at Vidi.sa 
cultivated friendly relations with the Greek sovereigns of 
the Western Panjab. The policy of the Bactrian Greeks 
in this respect resembled that of their Seleukidan prede¬ 
cessors. Seleukos, we know, first tried to conquer the 
Magadha Empire, but, frustrated in his attempts, tjiought 
it prudent to make friends with the Mauryas. The Bac- 
trians, too, after the reverses they sustained at the hands of 
Pushyamitra’s general, and weakened moreover by internal 
dissensions, apparently gave up, for a time at least, their 
hostile attitude towards the imperial power in the Ganges 
valley. We learn from the Besnagar Inscription of the 
reign of Bhagabhadra that Heliodora (Heliodoros), the son 
of Diya (Dion), a native of Taxila, came as an ambassador 
from Maharaja Amtalikita (Antialkidas) to Rajan Kasi¬ 
putra Bhagabhadra the Saviour (Trdtdra) who was pros- 

' A Guide to Sdnehi, p. ii ii. 

3 Sircar suggests Kautsiputra. 

^ Dr. Barua points out 1930, 23) that "in the absence of the word 

rdjno preceding Udahasa, it is difficult to say at once whether UdSka is the 
personal name of a king or the local name of the place where the c^|fe wai 
excavated.” 
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pering in the fourteenth year of his reign. The ambas¬ 
sador, though a Greek, professed the Bhagavata religion 
and set up a Ganidudlwaja in honour of Vasudeva 
(Krishna), the god of gods. He was ajjparenlly well-versed 
in the Mahdbhdrala^ which he might have heard recited in 
his native city of Taxila. 

Nothing in particular is known regarding the three 
immediate successors of Bhadraka. Fhe ninth king 
Bhagavata had a long reign which extended over 32 years. 
Dr. Bhandarkar identihes him with the Alahdmja Bhaga¬ 
vata mentioned in one of the Besnagar Inscri))tions 
referred to above. Bhagavata’s succes.sor Devabhuti or 
Devabhinni was a young and dissolute prince. The 
Purdnas state that he was overthrown after a reign of 
10 years by his Anidtya or minister Vasudeva. Bana in 
his Harshacharita says that the over-libidinous isuhga was 
bereft of his life by his Amdtya Vasudeva with the help 
of a daughter of Devabhuti’s slave woman (Dd.sl), disguised 
as his queen. Bana’s statement does not necessarily imply 
that Devabhiili was identical with the murdered Suhga. 
His statement may be construed to mean that Vasudeva 
entered into a conspiracy with the emis.saries of Devabhuti 
to bring about the downfall of the reigning .^uhga, 
(Bhagavata), and to raise Devabhuti to the throne. But 
in view of the unanimous testimony of the Purdnas this 
interpretation of the statement of Bana cannot be upheld. 

The ^uhga power was not altogether extinguished 
after the tragic end of Devabhuti. It probably survived 
in Central India® till the rise of the so-called Andhras, 
Andhrabhrityas or Satavahanas who “swept away the 
remains of the J 5 uhga power” and probably appointed 


’ The tluee immortal precepts, lit. steps to immortality, dama, chiga anti 
apramada, self-control, self-denial and watchfulness, mentioned in the second 
part of Heliodora's inscription, occur in the Mah&bharata (V. 43. sa; XI. 7. 23; 
Damas-tySgo’ pratnadaicha te Irayo Brahmano haydh. Cf. also GU 9 , XVI, 
i.a). .See JASB, 1922, No. 19, pp. 209-271, ASl, 1908-1909, p. 126: JRAS, 
1909, i03;>, 1087!, 1093!; 1910, 815: 1914, io3if; /HQ, 1932, 610; Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Institute, 1918-19, p. 59. 

4 Cf. Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49. 
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5i^unandi‘ to govern the Vidiia region, ^i^unandi’s 
younger brother had a grandson (dauhitra) named ^i.^uka 
who became the ruler of Purika.* 

Section III. Importance of the Baimbika-^unga, 
Period of Indian History 

The rule of the emperors of the “house” of Pushya- 
mitra marks an important epoch in the history of India in 
general and of Central India in particular. The renewed 
incursions of the Yavanas, which once threatened to 
submerge the whole of the Madhyadesa, received a check, 
and the Greek dynasts of the borderland reverted to the 
prudent policy of their Seleukidan precursors. There 
was an outburst of activity in the domains of religion, 
literature and art, comparable to that of the glorious epoch 
of the Guptas. In the history of these activities the names 
of three Central Indian localities stand pre-eminent: 
Vidisa (Besnagar), Gonarda and Bharhut. As Foucher 
points out “it was the ivory-workers of Vidi^ who carved, 
in the immediate vicinity of their town, one of the monu¬ 
mental gates of Sanchi.” Inscriptions at or near Vidi^ 
(and Ghosundl) testify to the growing importance and wide 
prevalence of the Bhdgavata religion. Though no Aloka 
arose to champion this faith, the missionary propaganda 
of its votaries must have been effective even in the realms 
of Yavana princes, and a Yavana duta or ambassador was 
one of its most notable converts. Gonarda® was the 
traditional birth-place of the celebrated Patanjali, the 
greatest literary genius of the period, Bliarhut saw the 
construction of the famous railing which has made the 
sovereignty of the ^iihgas (Suganam raja) immortal. 


ilbid., 49. 

^For the location of Purika see JRAS, 1910, 446; Cf. Ep. Ind., xxvi, 151. 
s See /HQ, 19*6, According to the Sutta NipSta Gonarda stood 

midway between Ujjain and Besnagar (Vidiia)— Carm, Lee., 1918, 4; Journal 
of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Jan., 1955, pp. ifif. (Si||ar's trans, 
of S. Levi’s note on Gonarda). 



CHAPTER VII. THE FALL OF THE MAGADHAN 
AND INDO-GREEK POWERS 


_ ^ 

Section 1. The Kanvas, the Later Sungas and 

THE Later Mitras 

Vasudeva at whose instance the “over-libidinous 
J>uhga*’ was “reft of his life’’ founded about 75 B.C. a 
new line of kings known as the Kanva or Kanvayana 
dynasty. The Piirdnas give the following account of this 
family. “He (Vasudeva), the Kanvayana, will be king 
9 years. His son Bhumimitra will reign 14 years. His 
son Narayana will reign 12 years. His son Su^arman will 
reign 10 years. These are remembered as the ^unga-hhptya 
Kanvayana kings. These four Kanva Brahmanas will 
enjoy the earth.^ They will be righteous. In succession 
to them the ‘earth’ will pass to the Andhras.’’ Bhumimitra 
may have been identical with the king of that name 
known from coins.^ 

'The chronology of the Kanva dynasty is a matter of 
controversy. In his Early History of the Deccan, Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar observes, the founder of the Andhra- 
bhrityas is said to have uprooted not only the Kanvas, 


1 Possibly only Eastern Malwa where stood the latci “.Suhga” capital 
VidiSa or Besnagai, and some adjoining tracts. 

■> Mr. J. C. Ghosh is inclined to include among the Klnva kings a luler 
named Sarvatlta who is knowrr (from the Ghosundi Inscription, Ind. Ant., 
1933, Nov., 303!!; Ep. Ind., xxii. igSfE) to have been a devotee of Sathkai- 
sha^a and Vasudeva and a performer of the horsc-sacrifice. But the identi¬ 
fication of the Gajayana family, to which the king belonged, with the 
Gadayanas or Godiyanas (cf. IHQ, 1933, ygyff) does not seem to be plausible, 
'rhere seems to be no more reason to identify the Gajayanas with the 
Gadayanas than with the Glhayanas or Ganglyanas of the Sunaka or Ka^yapa 
group (Caland, Baudh. Srauta satra III, 483-454)- important to remem¬ 

ber the fact that the Harivamla refers to a Kaiyapa dvija as the reviver of 
the Aivamedha in the Kali Age. The Gangayanas no doubt also recall the 
Gangas of Mysore who claimed to belong to the Kanvayana gotra {A New 
History of the Indian People, Vol. VI, p. 348). But the equation Gajayana 
sGangayana is not proved. 
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but ‘whatever was left of the power of the ^uhgas’. And 
the Kanvas are pointedly spoken of as ^unga-bhrityas 
or servants of the ^uhgas. It, therefore, appears likely 
that when the princes of the ^uhga family became weak, 
the Kanvas usurped the whole power and ruled like^the 
Peshwas in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of 
their masters but reducing them to the character of 
nominal sovereigns. Thus then these dynasties reigned 
contemporaneously, and hence the 112 years that tradition 
assigns to the ^uiigas include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. 

Now, the Puranic evidence only proves that certain 
princes belonging to the ^uhga stock continued to rule 
till the so-called “Andhra-bhritya” conquest and were the 
contemporaries of the Kanvas. But there is nothing to 
show that these rois faineants of the ‘,^^uhga” stock were 
identical with any of the ten “Auriga'’ kings mentioned 
by name in the Puranic lists, who reigned 112 years. On 
the contrary, the distinct testimony of the Purdnas that 
Devabhuti, the tenth and last “^uhga” of the Puranic 
lists, was the person slain by Vasudeva, the first Kanva, 
probably shows that the rois faineants^ who ruled con¬ 
temporaneously with Vasudeva and his successors, were 
later than Devabhuti, and were not considered to be 
important enough to be mentioned by name. Conse¬ 
quently the 112 years that tradition assigns to the ten 
“^uhga” kings from Pushyamitra to Devabhuti do not 
include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to accept with slight modifications the 
views of Dr. Smith regarding the date of the family. 
According to the system of chronology adopted in these 
pages, the period of Kanva rule extended from cir. B.C. 
75 to cir. B.C. 30. 

Very little is known about the history of Magadha 
proper after the Kanvas. To reconstruct the history of 
the province from the fall of the Kanvas to the rise of the 
Gupta dynasty is a difficult task. The so-called Andhras 
or Satavahanas who are represented as destroying the 
Kanva sovereignty, apparently in Eastern Malwa,*‘do not 
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appear to have ruled in Magadha proper.* The greatest 
among them are called ‘Sovereigns of .the Deccan’ 
(Dakshindpathapati) and an accurate idea of the field of 
their political and military activities may be obtained from 
the epithets 'tisamuda-toyapitavdhana', ‘whose chargers had 
drunk the water of the three oceans’, and ‘trisamudrd- 
dhipati’, ‘overlord of the three seas’ occurring in epigraphic 
and literary records. The sway of rulers like the Guptas, 
on the other hand, is said to have extended as far as the 
four seas. 

The discovery of a clay seal with the legend 
Mokhalinam^ suggests that at one time the Gaya region 
was under the sway of Maukhari chiefs. But the precise 
date of the record is not known. Equally uncertain is 
the date of Maharaja Trikamala who ruled in the same 
region in the year 64 of an unspecified era. Epigraphic 
evidence of a late date points to some connection between 
the Lichchhavis and Piishpapura (Pataliputra). But it 
is difficult to say how far the tradition is genuine. 
The only rulers of note in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era, whom we know from epigra¬ 
phic evidence to have ruled in Magadha and the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces, are the so-called ‘Mitras’. The pre¬ 
valence of ‘Mitra’ rule is also hinted at by references in 
Jaina literature to Balamitra and Bhanumitra among the 
successors of Pushyamitra. From a study of available 
epigraphs Dr. Barua has compiled a list of ‘Mitra kings’. 


i^rhere is no valid leason for connecting the Nurruvar Kannar {Silap- 
padikaram, xxvi, Dikshitar’s trans. either with the Satakarnb or with 

Magadha. The expiession ‘'Kannar” sometimes stands alone proving that 
Nurruvar is only a qualifying adjective, not a part of the name. The 
Ganges, even if it be the BhagirathT, and not GautamT Gahga or the GodSvarl, 
with which the family is as,sociated, flows through other territories besides 
Magadha, showing that there is no necessary connection between that province 
and the kings in question. 

* Fleet, CII, 14. The legend is written in Mauryan BrShmf. The 
Maukharis in question may have exercised sway over some little principality 
under the suzerainty of the Mauryas or tire Sungas. Three inscriptions have 
recently been discovered at Badva in the Kotah State in RajputSna recording 
the erection of sacrificial pillars by Maukhari MahasenSpatis (generals or 
military governors) in the third century A.D. (Ep. fnd., XXIII, 5s). 
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It includes the names of Brihatsvatimitra, Indragnimitra, 
Brahmamitra, Brihaspatimitra, (Dhar)mamitra and Vish- 
numitra. To these should perhaps be added the names 
of Varunamitra and Gomitra.’ Of these only Indragni¬ 
mitra, Brahmamitra and possibly Brihaspatimitra are defi¬ 
nitely associated with Magadha in addition to other terri¬ 
tories. 7 'he rest are connected with Kausambi and 
Mathura. 

It is not known in what relationship most of these 
“Mitra” kings stood to one another or to the celebrated 
families of the ^uhgas and the Kanvas. 

In Pataliputra as well as in Mathura the “Mitras” 
seem to have been replaced eventually by the vScythian 
‘Murundas’ and Satraps who, in their turn, were supplanted 
by the Nagas and the Guptas. Sqpie scholars place 
immediately before the Guptas a family called Kota which 
may have ruled in Pataliputra.'* 

Section II. The Satavahanas and the Chetas 

While the ^ungas and Kanvas were engaged in their 
petty feuds, new powers were rising in trans-Vindhyan 
India. These were the ^atavahana^ (the so-called Andhra 
or Andhra-bhritya*) kingdom of Dakshinapatha and the 
Cheta or Cheti kingdom of Kalihga. 

1 Allan refers to kings Brahmamitra, Dfidhamitra, Suryaraitra and 
Vishnumitra who issued coins identical in type with those of Gomitra. They 
were followed by rulers whose names ended in— datta,—bhuli and— ghosha. 

* For statements in this section see Ep. Ind., VIII, 6ofif; Harshccharita 
VIII, (p. 351): Cunn., Mahabodhi, ASl, 1908-9, 141; /HQ, 1926, 441; igsg, 
398, 595!; 1930, iff. 1933, 419: Kielhom, N. I. Inscriptions, No. 541; Indian 
Culture, I, 695; EHI, 3rd ed. 2270; JRAS, 1912, 122; Smith, Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum, 185, 190, 194; Allan, CICAI, pp. xcvi-xcviii, cx, 
15061, 1693, 1736!, 195ff, 202ff. 

3 The form Sativahana is found in the Biiagalpur Grant of Naiiiya^aplla 
and the form SalivShana in literature. See also Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, EHD, 
Section VII. 

* The designation 'Andhra-jatiya’ or ‘Andhra’ is found in the PurSnas 
which represent the founder as a bhfitya or servant of the last KSnva king. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, following apparently the Vishnu Purd^a, styles the 
dynastry founded by Simuka Andhra-bhptya, i.e., Andhras who were once 
servants. But that designation should properly be applied to the seven ^bhiras 
who are mentioned as the successors of the line of Simuka on 45 
Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age (cf. Vishnu P., IV. 24, 15). 
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The founder of the |^atay§hana dynasty was Simuka 
whose name is misspelt as 5 i. 4 uka, Sindhuka and ;§ipraka 
in the Purdnas. Those works state that the “Andhra” 
Simuka will assail the Kanvayanas and Su^arman, and 
destroy the remains of the ^uhgas’ power and will obtain 
this “earth”. If this statement be true then it cannot be 
denied that Simuka was for some years a contemporary 
of Su^arman (40-30 B.C.) and flourished in the first 
century B.C. Rapson, Smith and many other scholars, 
however, reject the unanimous testimony of the Purdnas. 
They attach more importance to a statement about which 
there is not the same unanimity, that the “Andhras” ruled 
for four centuries and a half. Accordingly, they place 
Simuka towards the close of the third century B.C., and 
say that the dynasty came to an end in the third century 
A.D. 

A discussion of Simuka’s date involves the considera¬ 
tion of the following questions: — 

1. What is the age of the script of the Nanaghat 
record of Nayanika, daughter-in-law of Simuka (or of his 
brother and successor, Krishna)? 

2. What is the actual date of Kharavela’s HathT- 
gumpha Inscription which refers to a .Satakarni, who was 
apparently a successor of Simuka? 

3. What is the exact number of the so-called Andhra 
kings and what is the duration of their rule? 

As to the first point we should note that according 
to Mr. R. P. Chanda the inscription of Nayanika is later 
than the Besnagar Inscription of Bhagavata, possibly the 
penultimate king of the “line” of Pushyamitra mentioned 
in the Purdnas} Consequently Simuka may be placed in 

1 MAST, No. 1. pp. 14-15. In IHQ, igsg (p. 601) Mr. Chanda points to 
the agreement of the N 3 n 3 ghav script with the Besnagar Inscription of the 
time of Antialkidas. But the exact date of Antialkidas is uncertain. He may 
have belonged to the latter half of the second century B.C. or the first half of 
the next century. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji, while disagreeing with the views of Mr. Chanda in 
regard to certain points, admits, after a detailed examination of certain epi¬ 
graphs, that "the NSnaghSt inscriptions show the use of a very large number 
of Ksatrapa or early Kusana forms side by side with older ones (Mem. Asiat 
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the Kanva period, i.e., in the first century B.C.—a date 
which accords with Puranic evidence.* 

As to the second point Mr. R. D. Banerji gives 
good grounds for believing that the expression Ti-vasasata 
occurring in the passage “Pamchamc che ddni wise 

Namdardja ti-vasa-sata .” of the Hathlgumpha 

Inscription means not 103 but 300.^ This was also the 
view of Mr. Chanda and, at one time, of Dr. Jayaswal.^ 
If Ti-vasa-sata means 300, Kharavela and his contem¬ 
porary ^atakarni may have flourished 300 years after 
Nandaraja, i.e.^ in or about 24 B.C. This agrees with 

Soc., Bengal, Vol. XI, No. 3, p. 145). According to Rapson (Andhra Coins., 
Ixxvii) the form of the akshara-'da’ found in the Nanaghal record resembles 
that of a coin-legend which is assignable to the first or second century B.C. 

It is not suggested that either Banerji or Rapjon placed the NSnaghat 
record in the first century B.C. But some of the facts they have placed before 
us do not preclude the possibility of a date in the first century B.C. The 
theoiy that the lecoid lielongs to the second century B.C. rests in some mea¬ 
sure on the assumption tacitly accepted by the older generation of scholars 
lliat Kharavela's thirteenth year corresponds to the year 165 of the time of the 
Maurya kings {Biihlcr, Indian Palaeography, 39; Rapson, xvii). 

1 Buhler also observes (ASWI., Vol. V, 65) that the characters of the 
Niinaghat inscriptions belong to a period anterior by about 100 years to that 
of the edicts of GautaraTputra Satakarni and his son Pulumayi. .Scholars who 
place tlie Nanaghat record in the first half of tlie second century B.C., and the 
epigraphs of the time of GautaraTputra Satakarni in the second century A.D., 
will have to account for the paucity of Satavahana records during a period of 
alxiut three hundied years (if that be the actual length of the interval between 
ihe age of the husband of Naganika and the reign of the son of Bala^rT). 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar (The Monuments of Sdncht, Vol. I, pt. iv, p. 277) places 
Ihe Nanaghat record during the period 100-75 B.C. 

ajBORS, 1917, 495 - 497 - 

^ JBORS, 1917, 432; cf. 1918, 377, 385. The older view was changed in 
1927, 238, 244. According to the usually accepted interpretation of a passage 
in the HathTgumpha record Khlravela, in his fifth year, extended an aqueduct 
that had not been used for “ti-vasa-sata” since Nandaraja. If “ti-vasa-sata” 
is taken to mean 103 years, Kharavela’s accession must be placed 103—5=98 
years after Nandaraja. His elevation to the position of YuvarBja took place 
9 years before the date, i.e., 98—9=89 years after Nandaraja (i.e., not later 
than 324 B.C.—89=235 B.C.). Kharavela’s father was apparently on the throne 
at that time, and he seems to have been preceded by his father. But we learn 
from Afoka’s inscriptions that Kalinga was actually governed at that time by a 
Maurya Kumara under the suzerainty of A^oka himself. Therefore “ti-x/asa- 
sata" should be taken to mean 300, and not 103 years. The figure 'three 
hundred’ (a round number) is in substantial agreement with the Purdnic tradi¬ 
tion about the interval between the Nandas and SStakar^i I, 137 (period of the 
Mauryas)-pu2 (of the Sungas)-f45 (of the Kanvas)+23 (of Simuib)'fio (of 
K|'ishna)B;337. 
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the Puranic evidence according to which ^atakarni's 
father (or uncle) Simuka assailed the last Kanva king 
Su^arman (c. 40-30 B.C.)/ 

We now come to the third point, x/iz., the determina¬ 
tion of the exact number of ^atavahana kings, and the 
duration of their rule. 

Regarding each of these matters we have got in the 
Purdnas quite a number of different traditions. As to 
the fifst the Matsya Purdna says— 

“Ekona-virhsatiP hyete Andhra hhokshynfiti vai mahim," 
but it gives thirty names.’ 

The Vdyu Pnmna, with the exception of the 'M' 
manuscript, says— 

“Ityete vai nripds trimsad Andhra bhokshyanli ye 
niahtm” (these thirty Andhras will enjoy the earth): but 
most of the Vdyu manuscripts name only seventeen, 
eighteen, or nineteen kings. 

As to the duration of the Andhra rule several Matsya 
manuscripts assign to them a period of 460 years. 

“Teshdm varsha satdni syus chatvdri shastir eva-cha” 

Another Matsya manuscript puts it slightly 
differently; — 

”Dvddaiddhikam eteshdrh rdjyarh §ata-chatushtayam” 
i.e., the period of their sovereignty is 412 years; 
while the reigns of kings mentioned in certain Vdyu 
Mss. amount, according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, to only 
272 years and a half. 

Obviously according to one tradition there were about 
seventeen, eighteen or nineteen kings, whose rule lasted 
some three centuries, while according to another tradition 
there were thirty kings, the length of whose reigns covered 


1 Simuka may have ascended the throne (in the Deccan) several years before 
the date 40-30 B.C. when he assailed the K5nv3yana.s possibly in Central India. 
The period of his rule after the defeat of the KSnvas may have been less than 
as years. Thus the actual interval between the Nandas and Satakarni may well 
have been a little less than 3*7 years. 

* Variant ekoiyt-navatim (DKA, 43). 

® Pargfitcr points out (p. 36) that 3 M.otsy<i Mss. n^trie 30 and tlie others 
vary the number from sS to su 
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a period of more than 400 years. In the opinion of Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar the longer list includes the names of 
princes belonging to all the branches of the so-called 
Andhra-bhritya dynasty, and that the longer period 
represents the total duration of all the princes belonging 
to the several branches. The period of about three 
centuries, and the seventeen, eighteen or nineteen names 
given in the Vdyu Purana, and hinted at in the Matsya, 
refer to the main branch. That there were several 

A 

families of ^atavahanas or Satakarnis, distinct from the 
main line that had its principal seat in the upper Valley 
of the Godavari', cannot be denied. The Kdvya Mimdrh-sd 
of Raja:?ekhara and several other works as well as epigraphs 
in the Kanarese country and elsewhere testify to the 
existence of ;§atavahanas and 5 atakarnis who ruled over 
Kuntala^ (the Kanarese districts) before the Kadambas. 
The fullest Matsya list includes a group of kings 
(Nos. 10-14), including one named “Kuntala” ^atakarni, 
who are, generally speaking, passed over in silence by the 
Vdyu.^ Skandasvati, No. 11 of the full list, reminds one 
of Skandandga-^dtaka, a prince of a Kanarese line of 
^atakarnis mentioned in a Kanheri inscription.^ As to 
Kuntala ^atakarni (No. 13), the commentary on Vatsya- 
yana’s Kdmasutra takes the word “Kuntala” in the name 
Kuntala Satakarni 5 atavahana to mean ”Kuntala-vishaye 
jdtatvdt tat samdkhyah.”* It is, therefore, fair to conclude 
that the Matsya MSS. which mention 30 ^tavahana kings 


' A SStavahana of Kuntala is referred to by the KSvya-Mimarhsi (1934. 
Ch. X, p. 50) as having ordered the exclusive use of Prdkrit in his harem. He 
may have been identical with the famous king Hala (cf. Kuntala-janavaya 
tnena H&lena, ibid., Notes, p. 197). 

2 Even Hala (No. 17) is omitted in the Vdyu Ms. {DKA, p. 36) and die 
Brahmdnijla P. (Rapson, Andhra Coins, Ixvii). 

3 Rapson, Andhra Coins, liii. The fact that he was a prince at the time 
of the record need not prove that he never came to the throne. The Pur3t;nc 
lists themselves often include names of princes (e.g., Arjuna, Abhimanyu, 
Siddhartha) who never ruled as kings. Certain Matsya Mss, insert the group 
to which Skandasvati belongs after No. sg, i.e., Chanijlairl {DKA, p. 36). 

* He was so named because he was born in the Kuntala country. Cf. 
names like Uruvela-Nadi-and Gaya Kassapa {Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 194). 
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include not only the main group of kings but also those 
who were closely associated with Kuntala. 

On the other hand, the Vdyu^ Brahmdnda and certain 
Matsya MSS., generally speaking, show a tendency to 
omit the .^atavahanas of Kuntala and the rulers of the 
period of Saka revival under Rudra-daman I, and mention 
only about 19 kings most of whom belonged to the main 
line whose rule may have lasted for about three centuries. 
If tl^c main line of Satavahana kings consisted only of 
about nineteen princes, and if the duration of their rule 
be approximately three centuries, there is no difficulty in 
accepting the Puranic statement that Simuka flourished in 
the time of the later Kanvas, that is to say, in the first 
century B.C., and that his dynasty ceased to rule in the 
Northern Deccan*in the third century A.D. The sover¬ 
eignty of the ^atavahanas and 5 atakarnis of Kuntala lasted 
longer and did not come to an end probably before the 
fourth century A.D., when it was ended by the Kadambas. 
Thus the total duration of the rule of all the lines of 
J^atakarnis is really more than 400 years’. The kings 
of the Kuntala group (Nos. 10-14 of the DKA list) are 
no doubt usually placed before the great Gautamiputra 
and his successors. But Pargiter points out that in 
certain Matsya MSS. Nos. 10-15 are placed after the 
penultimate king of the line (No. 29).* As to Hala 
(No. 17) if he is really the author of the Gdthdsaptaiati, 
he could hardly have flourished before the fourth century 
A.D, The references to Vikramdditya-charita, Angdrakn- 
vdra and Radhika make it difficult to assign to him a date 
before the Great Gautamiputra. We have many other 


> The peiiod ‘3<x) yeais’ {Vayu P.) may refer to tire rule of the Snpaivatiya 
Auclhras (DKA. 46). Even then it is important to remember that the cessation 
of “Andhra" rule in the upper Deccan in the third century A.D. is not incom¬ 
patible with a date for the founder in the first centuiy B.C. For the rule of 
the SSlakar^is survived in Kuntala till the rise of the Kadambas. Thus the 
PurS^as are right in assigning to the entire line of 30 kings a period of about 
four centuries and a half. 

» DKA, p. 36. On pp. *0, 35. Pargiter gives other instances of ‘misplace¬ 
ment’ of kings by the PurSnic MSS. 
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instances of the inversion of the order of kings in the 
Purdnas} The fact that the extant Puraiiic texts do 
misplace kings appears abundantly clear from the impor¬ 
tant discovery of a coin of 5 iva ^ri Apilaka whom 

Mr. Dikshit connects with the later ^atavahanas though 

the Purdnas place him early in the iist.^ 

^ See pp. 104, ]i5f ante. 

2 Sec Advance, March 10, 1935, p. 9. 'the com belongs to the Mahakosala 
society of Raipur (C.P). It bears the figure of an elephant with BiShnii 

l(“gciKl on the obveise The reverse is blank. On numismatic grounds the 

place of this ruler is according to Mr. K. N. Dik.shit, more with the later 
kings of the dynasty than with the earlier ones as indicated in the Puranas. 
For the late date of Hala of the Kuntala country sec R. G. Bhand. Com. Vol., 
189. Cf. Reference to Radha in the Saptaiataham (Ind. Ant., III. 250.). 

Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyaya deduces from the discrepant lists of the Matsya. 
and I'ayu Puranas and from epigraphic and numismatic evidence, certain 
theories about (1) the existence of two contemporaty Satavahana kingdom 
luled by son and father respectively, (2) cross-cousin fnarriages and (3) matri- 
lineal succession, which he discusses in JASB, 1927, 5033 and 1939, 317 - 339 - 
In his opinion the discrepancies in the Puranic lists cannot lie due to any 
oversight or slip on the part of the editors (1927, j). 504). They are to be 
explained by the theory of an original version (that contained in the Matsya) 
which gives the full list of Gautamiputras as well as Va.sishthiputias, and a 
“revised text" (contained in the f'dyti and Brnhrnancla) which retains the 
Gautamiputras hut fiom which certain names were deliberately expunged as 
the lulers in question were not considered by the revising authoiilies to possess 
the privilege of having the names preserved in the Puranas (ibid., p. 505). 
Kings (e.g., Vasisthiputra Pulumavi), whose names aie "expunged’’ from the 
“revised text” of the Vdyu and the Brahindnda Purdnas, belong to a “set” 
which is genealogically connected with the other, viz., the Gautamiputra group, 
whose names are retained in the revised versions, but “the succession did not 
coincide with the mode of descent”. For instance. Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
according to the revised list, was succeeded not by his son Pulum 5 vi, but by 
another Gautamiputra, viz., Yajfia .^rl (p. 509) It is further added that ‘on 
the coins of the Satavahanas the royal prefix and the mother’s clan-name are 
associated together and also disappear together except in the case of the third 
king of the line’. In the inscriptions also the association is anvariable (exclud¬ 
ing the doubtful case of Sivamakasadai), except in the case of the third king, 
Sil 8atakarni of the NSnaghaf Cave Inscriptions. It is, therefore, to be con¬ 
cluded that, except for the third king of the line, the royal title and relation¬ 
ship to the mother went together. In other words, the succession was matri- 
lineal (p. 518); “The son succeeded to the conquered realm, and the sister’s 
.son to the inherited kingdom” (p. 527). 

This fcxitnote cannot afford space for an exhaustive leview of the disserta¬ 
tion of Mr. ChattopadhySya. Nor is it concerned with theories and specula¬ 
tions about social organisation based on ‘mother right or father right’, cross¬ 
cousin marriage in general, and royal successions, that are not germane to the 
discussion about the ^StavShana dynasty. We shall try to confine ourselves 
to the points that are really relevant to an enquiry about that illustrious line 
itself. A study of the PurSnic lists analysed by Pargiter {Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, pp. 35 ®.) would show that the discrepancies In the PurS^ic lists 
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Regarding the original home of the Satavahana family 
there is also a good deal of controversy. Some scholars 


are not capable of as simple a solution as that proposed by Mr. ChattopS- 
tlhy 5 ya. It cannot be said, for example, that GautamTputra (No. 23) is 
mentioned in all Matsya texts and retained in all Vayu MSS., and that his 
son Pulurnavi (No. 24) of the so-callcd "VlsishthTputra group” is always 
mentioned in the Matsya and omitted only in “later revised versions” of 
the Vayu, etc. Gautamiputra is omitted in Matsya MSS., styled e, k and 
I by Pargiter (p. 36), and also in the e Vayu MSS., while his son Pulumivi 
is om^ted in Matsya e. f and I MSS. but mentioned in the Vishnu and 
hh&gavata lists, notwithstanding the activities of the so-called revisers. The 
theory of succession of sisters’ sons in the .so-called revised list of the Viyu, 
BrahmSnda, etc., is clearly negatived by numerous passages where a successor 
is distinctly referred to even in these Puranas as the son of a predecessor 
(c/, the cases not only of the first Sri SStakarni but also of Satakarni H, 
Lambodara, and even Yajtia .Sri (DKA, p. gg, fn. 40, 44; p. 43, fn. i*.). 
Tlie use of the expression tato {DKA, gg) in the Matsya Purina to indicate 
the relationship bctwceij Satakarni I and Purnotsanga when taken along with 
the words tasySpi Purnotsahgah (Vishnu IV. 34. 12), and Paurnatndsastu tat 
sQtah (Bhag. XII, 1. 21) leaves no T(X)m for doubt that Puranic evidence repre¬ 
sents Purnotsanga—Paurnamasa, as the son and immediate successor of S 3 ta- 
karni I and not a ‘distant* offspring or a remote offshoot of a ‘cross-cousin 
marriage’, who got the throne by the rule of matrilineal succession. There 
may be no valid reason as asserted by Mr. Chattopadhyaya for identifying him 
with Vedi^rT of the NanaghSt record. But the reading Vedi^ii as pointed out 
by K. .^ 5 strT is wrong. The proper reading is Khandasiri—^.Skanda^rl. This 
prince has been plausibly identified with Purnotsafiga’s successor, the fifth 
king of the Puranic list. It is, therefore, difficult to agree with the view 
(|ASB, iggg, 321',) that the prince in question (the so-called VedUri) ‘never 
came tojhe throne'. Purnotsanga may have been some other ‘kumSra’. Cf., 
the nameless prince (kumSra) ‘.^Stavahana’ of the N 5 n 5 ghat record who is 
mentioned along with ‘Haktisiri’ (Sakti^ri). It is also to be noted that even 
the so-called older version of the Matsya speaks of only ig kings in one passage. 

The GautamTputras and the VasishthTputras did not rule over distinct 
regions. GautamTputra SStakami is represented as the RSjS of MQlaka, i.e., 
the district round Paithan, along with other territories. PulurnSvi, too, ruled 
over Paithan as we learn from the Geography of Ptolemy. The epithets 

“Vijha . Malaya-Mahida . pavata pati” and “tisamudatoyapita-vihana” 

applied to Gautamiputrai suggest that he was as much entitled to the designa¬ 
tion DakshinSpathapati as his son. 

"The statement that, except for the third king, the royal title and relation¬ 
ship to the mother went together, is not borne out by recorded facts. In the 
Myakadoni Inscription, for example (EP. Ind., XIV, pp. isgff.), we have the 
passage— Rano Satavdhananan s (i) ri-Pulum (d) visa without any mention of 
the metronymic Cf. also the passage Raflo Sirichada-sitisa (Raprson, Andhra 
Coins, p. 32). As to aoss-cousin marriages, several recorded cases, e.g., those 
of the wives of SrI SSltakarni I and VSsishthIputra ^iT- 55 takarni of the Kanheri 
Inscription, do not support the theory propounded by Mr. Chaptopadhyaya. 
The kings in question may, doubtless, have been polygamous. But that the 
extra queens, if any, included cousins is only a guess. 'The marriages actually 
hinted at in the cpigraphic records of the Satavahanas (ndfke those of the 
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think that the ^atavahanas were not Andhras (Telugus) 
but merely Andhra-bhrityas, servants of the Andhras, 
of Kanarese origin. Mr. O. C. Gangoly points oud that 
in some class of literature a distinction is suggested 
between the Andhras and the ^atavahanas. In 'the 
Epigraphia Indica^ Dr. Sukthankar edited an inscription 
of Siri-Pulumavi, “king of the ^atavahanas,’’ which refers 
to a place called Satavahanihara.’ The place finds men¬ 
tion also in the HTrahadagalli copper-plate inscription of 
the Pallava king Siva-skandavarman in the slightly altered 
form of Satahani-rattha. Dr. Sukthankar suggests that 
the territorial division Satavahani-Satahani must have 
comprised a good portion of the modern Bellary district 
of the Madras Presidency, and that it was the original 
home of the ^atavahana family. Othei indications point 
to the territory immediately south of the MadhyadeSa as 
the original home of the Satavahana-^atakarnis. The 
Vinaya Texts'^ mention a town called "Setaknnnika” which 
lay on the southern frontier of the Majjhima-drJa. It is 
significant that the earliest records of the ^atakarnis are 
found in the Northern Deccan and Central India; and 


Ikshvakus) aie not ol the ’rross-coiism’ lype. Indian history know!, of cases 
where a queen or oiher royal personage takes as much pride in the mothei’s 
family as in that of the father (c/. ubhayakulalankarabhuta Prabh 5 vaiT, JASB, 
1944, 58). Does Nayanika lay any claim to a Satavahana origin? The table 
of cross-cousin marriage on p. 325 of JASB, 1939, would make Satakarni (No, 
6 of the list) a brother of Nayanika and a brother-in-law of Satakarni (No. 3 
of the list) and a son of Maharathi Tranakayiro. This is negatived by the 
Nan 5 gha( epigraph which refers to the Maharafhi as Amgiya (or Ambhiya) 
kulavardhana, whereas both the Satakariiis belong to the family of Simuka 
SitavShana according to PurSnic evidence. Gautaml-BalaSrI who is turned 
into a sister or clan sister of Sivasvati (JASB, 1927, 590) refers merely to her 
position as a badhG, mdtd, and pitdmahl, but never for once suggests that she 
herself sprang from the family restoration of whose glory is referred to in 
exulting terms. 

^ JAHRS, XI, pp 1 and 2, pp. 14-J5. The Andhras contributed one 
melody which is recognised in the musical literature of India as Andhrl, while 
the SatavShanas contributed another named after them as SstavShanT accord¬ 
ing to the text of the Brihat-Deii. 

»Vol. XIV (1917). 

3 See also Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1918-19. p-^i, 'On the 
Home of the so-called Andhra Kings.’ —V. S, Sukthankar, Cf. JRAS, 1923, 89 f, 

*.SBE, XVII, 38. 
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the Hathrgumpha Inscription of Kharavela, king of Orissa, 
refers to the family as ‘protecting the West’. 1 he name 
‘Andhra’ probably came to be applied to the kings in 
later times when they lost their northern and western 
possessions and became a purely Andhra power, governing 
the territory at the mouth of the river Krishna.^ The 
Satavahanas themselves never claim an ‘Andhra’ ancestry. 

There is reason to believe that the so-called "Andhra,” 
"Andhra-bhritya” or ^atavahana kings were Brahmanas 
with ^ little admixture of Naga blood. The DvdtrirhM- 
piittalikd represents Salivahana (Prakrit form of v^ata- 
vahana) as of mixed Brahmana and Naga origin * The 
Naga connection is suggested by names like Naga-nika'* 
and Skanda-naga-^ataka, while the claim to the rank of 
Brahmana is actually put forward in an inscription. In 
the Nasik prasasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni the king is 
called “Eka Bamhana,” i.e., the unk]ue Brahmana. Some 
scholars, however, are inclined to take Bamhana to mean 
merely a Brahmanical Hindu, but this interpretation 
cannot be accepted in view of the fact that Gautamiputra 
is also called “Khaiiyadapa-tndna-rnadana," i.e., the 
destroyer of the pride and conceit of Kshatriyas. The 
expression ’'Eka Barnharia' when read along with the 
passage* "Khatiya-dapa-mdna-rnadana” leaves no room for 
doubt that Gautamiputra of the ^atavahana family not 
only claimed to be a Brahmana,* but a Brahmana like 

1 Cf. The iianstonuation ot ihc Eastern Chalukyas into Cholas fiom the 
time when Kulotiuhga 1 mounted the Chola throne. For the origin and 
meaning ot the names Satavahana and Satakaini sec also Camb. Hist. Ind., 
Vol. I. p. 599n; JDORS, 1917, December, p. 4420; IHQ, 1989, 388; 1933, 
88, ^56 and JRAS, igag. April; also Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London, 1938, IX. s. 387f. Both Barnett and Jayaswal connect them 
with the Satiya-putas. Prryluski thinks that the names may have been Sans- 
kritised from Austro-Asiatic terms signifying, "Son of horse". For other 
interpretations sec Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, the Maukhans, p. jm (karni^^ 
ship; F5/iana = Oar or Sail)r Dikshitar, Indian Culture, II, 5496!. 

a Cf. EHD, Sec. VII. 

3 BQiiler. ASWI, Vol. V, p. 64 04. 

* In Indian Culture, I, pp. 5i3fE. and Ep. Ind., XXII. saff. Miss 
Bhramar Ghosh and Dr. Bhandarkar seem to reject the interpretation of the 
expressions ‘’Eka Bamhatyi” and "Khatiya-dapa-m&na-madana” proposed by 
Senart and Btihler. It is su^ested that the word bamhafia may stand for 
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I’arasurama who humbled the pride of the Kshatriyas. 
As a matter of fact in the prasasti the king is described 
as “the unique Brahmana in prowess equal to Rama.”^ 
According to the Purdnas Simuka (c. 60-37 B-G*) g^ve 
the hnal coup de grace to the ,$uhga-Kanva power. He 
was succeeded by his brother Krishna (c. 37-27 B.C.). 
This king has been identified with Kanha “Rdjd of the 
Sadavahana-A u/a” mentioned in a Nasik Inscription. 
The record tells us that a certain cave was caused to be 
made by a high official (Sramana Mahdmdtra) of ‘Nasik 
in the time of King Kanha. 


Biahmanya, that Khaltya may lefei Lo the Xathroi or Khatriaioi Uibc 
mentioned by classical wnicrs, and that the expression Rdjarin-vadhu used 
in reference to Gautanii Balasri is enough to show tliat the Satavahana rulers 
never claimed themselves to he Brahmarshis or Brahniaiia sages. It is nobody’s 
case that die Satavahanas claimed to be mere “BiaLmana sages.” But is it 
not a bit too ingenious lo imagine tliai the well-known terms Brahmana and 
Kshatriya are not to be taken in their ordinary sense, and that they really stand 
for non-Brahmanas and non-Kshatriyas? As to tfie use of the expression 
Itdjarisi-vadhu, would not Brahrnarshi be a singulaily inappropriate description 
of a family of king!> even though they were Brahmanas? The term Rdjarshi 
IS not used exclusively to denote non-Brahmana rulers. In the Padma Pwaiui 
{Patala-khandam, 6 i, 73), for instance, Dadhlchi is styled a Rdprshi. In 
the Vdyu Purdna (57, is iff.) the epithets “Rd]arshayo mahdshattvdfi” arc 
used in reference to Brahma-Kshatramayd nripdh, {Brahma-kshatradayo 
iippdh, according to the reading of the Matsya text, 37: 40). In the 
Malsya Purdna (50. 5.7) the epitliet Rdjarshi is applied to a king who sprang 
from the family of the Maudgalyas who are called Kshatropetd dvijdtayah and 
one of whom is styled Brahmishthah. The Annaddmahgala refers to Krishna 
Chandra as Raja-Rajachakravarti Rtshi-Rishirdja. 

Attention may no doubt be invited to the Puxanic statement that the 
founder of the "Andhra” dynasty was a ‘vrtshaLa’ (DKA, 38). But the 
explanation will be found in the Mahdbhdrata. The great epic (XII. 63. iff.) 
informs us that 'drawing the bowstring, destruction of enemies . , . are not 
proper {akdrayam paramam) for a Brahmana. A Brahmana should avoid 
royal service {rdja-preshya). A Brahmana who marries a Vrishatl and takes 
to royal service {rdja-preshya) and other work not legitimate for him is 
ukarmd, a BrShmana so-called {Brahma-bandhu). He becomes a SQdra. The 
Satavahanas actually drew the bowstring and intermarried with Dravidians 
and Sakas as the Mauryas had intermarried with Yavanas. 

1 A pun is here intended as Rama seems to refer to Bala Deva as well, 
llie use of the name of Rama instead of Bala {cf. Bala-Ke^ava in Hanv., 
Vishnuparva, 52. so) is significant. Taken in conjunction with ekabamhana 
it undoubtedly implies comparison with Bhrigu-R 5 ma or Para^u-RSma as well. 
The comparison of a militant ruler claiming Brahmanahood and fighting 
against Kshatriyas, with Paraiu-R 5 ma is a favourite theme of writers of 


Praiastis —cf. Bhpgupatiriva dfipta kshatrasahhdra-kdrin which is applied to 
Amb^prasad in the Chitor-gadh Ins. of 1S74 A.D. ^ 
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Kanha-Krishna was succeeded according to the 
Purdiias by S^takarni (c. 27-17 B.C.). This 5 atakarni 
has been identified with— 

(1) King ^atakarni Dakshindpatha-pati (lord of the 
Deccan), son (or nephew) of Simuka ^atavahana, mentioned 
in the Nanaghat Inscription of Nayanika*; 

(2) ^atakarni, lord of the west, who was defied (or 
rescued?) by Kharavela, king of Kalinga; 

(3) Rfijan Satakand of a Sanchi Inscription: 

(4) The elder Saraganus mentioned in the Periplus', 

(5) ^atakarni, lord of Pratishthana, father of ^akti- 
kumara, mentioned in Indian literature; and 

(6) Siri-Sata of coins.* 

The first, fifth and sixth identifications are usually 
accepted by all scholars. The second identification is 
also probable because the Purdnas place Satakarni, the 
successor of Krishna, after the Kanvas, i.e., in the first 
century B.C., while the Hathlgumpha Inscription seems 
to place Kharavela 300 years after Nanda-raja, i.e., possibly 
in the first century B.C. 

Marshall objects to the third identification on the 
ground that ^ri Satakarni who is mentioned in the 
Nanaghat and Hathlgumpha Inscriptions reigned in the 
middle* of the second century B.C. ; his dominions, 
therefore, could not, in his opinion, have included Eastern 
Malwa (the Sanchi region) which, in the second century 
B.C., was ruled by the Suhgas and not by the “Andhras”.' 
But we have seen that the date of the Hathlgumpha 
Inscription is possibly the first century B.C. (300 years 
after Nanda-raja). The Purdnas, too, as is well known, 
place the kings mentioned in the Nanaghat Inscription 


1 ITie usual view among scholars i.s that Satakaini I ts a son of Simuka. 
If he is a nephew (son of Ktishna, brotlier of Simuka) as the Furanai assert, 
it is difficult to explain why Krishna’s name shotfld be omitted from the 
family group, mentioned in the Nanaghaj record.s, while the name of Simuka 
as well as that of the father of Satakarni's queen should find prominent 
mention, lire final decision must await future discoveries. 
i Andhra Coins, Rapson, p. xciii. CHI, 531. 

3 A Guide to SSHchf, p. 13. 
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not earliar than the Kanvas, i.e., in the first century B.C. 
As ^uiiga rule had terminated about this time the identi¬ 
fication of the successor of Krishna of the ^tavahana 
family with .^atakarni of the Sanchi Inscription, therefore, 
does not conflict with what is known of the history of 
Eastern Malwa in the second century B.C. Lastly, it would 
be natural for the first ^atakarni to be styled simply 
.^atakarni or the elder ;§atakarni (Saraganus, from a Prakrit 
form like Sadaganna), while it would be equally natural 
for the later Satakarnis to be distinguished from him by 
the addition of a geographical designation like Kuntala, 
or a metronymic like Gautamiputra or Vasish^hiputra. 

We learn from the Nanaghat Inscriptions that ^ata- 
karni, son(?) of Simuka, entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with the powerful Amgiya or Ambhiyai family, the scions 
of which were called Maharathi, and became .sovereign 
of the whole of Dakshinapatha. He seems also to have 
controlled Eastern Malwa and undoubtedly performed 
the Asvamedha sacrifice. The conquest of Eastern Malwa 
by his family is possibly implied by coins and the Sanchi 
Inscription when read along with the Puranic statement 
that in succession to the ^ungabhritya Kanvayana kings, 
the ‘earth’“ will pass to the ‘Andhras’. The inscription 
records the gift of a certain Anamda, the son of Vasi^hi, 
the foreman of the arti.san,s of Rdjan Siri .‘^atakarni.’ 
Satakarni seems to have been the first prince to raise the 
!§atavahanas to the position of paramount sovereigns of 
Trans-Vindhyan India. Thus arose the first great empire 
in the Godavari valley which rivalled in extent and power 
the J^uiiga empire in the Ganges valley and the Greek 
empire in the Land of the Five Rivers. According to the 


1 ASI, 1923-4, p- 88. 

*/.e., the Vidiia, region, etc., in Eastern Malwa. For the connection of 
I he Siihgas with Vidi^a, see Pargiter, DKA, 49. The Ki^ivSyanas had become 
King ‘among the Suhgas’ (Suhgeshu, DKA, 34), apparently in the Vidi 4 a 
territory. C/. also Tewar Coins, IHQ, XXVIII, 195*. 68f. 

»The conquest of West Malwa is probably suggested by rqund coins of 
Sr! S 5 ta (Rapson, Andhra Coins, xcii-xciii). 
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evidence of Indian as well as classical writeis,' ihe principal 
capital of the ^atavahana Empire was at Pratishthana, 
“the modern Paithan on the north bank of the Godavari 
in the Aurangabad District of Hyderabad.” 

After '.lie death of Satakarni his wife Nayanika or 
Naganika, daughter of the Maharathi Tranakayiro Kala- 
laya, the scion of the Amgiya (?) family, was proclaimed 
regent during the minority of the princes Vedasri 
(? Kh^yidasiri or Skandasri) and Sakti-^ri (Sati Sirimat) or 
Haku-Siri. The last-mentioned prince is probably iden¬ 
tical with Sakti-kumara, son of .^alivahana, mentioned in 
Jaina literature.^ 


Kai ly .Salavalianas 

'laiavaliaiia-kula Xiii^iya (Anibhiya) kiiia 


I j Kalalaya Mahaiailu 

ka\a (Raj.V) Siiniika Salavalniia Krishna Anif^iya (Anibhiya) kula-vurdlunui 

Vlaliaiaihi Tranakayiro'’ 

I 

Son oi nepbe^v 

Satakarni I Kin,t; of Dakshinapatlia Nayanika 

J 

r I . I 

• Ktmirnas Vedasri (? Khaiidasiii or Sakti SrTinat 
Salavahatia Skanda^ii^) 

and Bhaya -' 


d’he ^atavahanas were not the only enemies of the 
decadent Magadha empire in the first century B.C. We 
learn from the Hathlgumpha Inscription that when 
Satakarni was ruling in the west, Kharavela of Kaliriga 

1 Cf. Jinaprabhasun, Tirthakalpa JBBRAS., X. 123; and Ptolemy, 
Geography, vii. 1. 8a. See also Avasyaka Sutra, JBORS.. 1930, 290: Sir R 
Ct. Bhandarkar, EHD, Sec. VII. 

2 Vlracharitra Ind. Ant., VIII, 201. ASWI, V, 6211. 

3 On page 57 of Rapson's Andhra Coins Kalalaya Mabaragii bears the 
name “Sadakana” (== Satakarni). His other name or epithet “Tranakayiro” 
leminds us of "Tanaka” which occurs as a variant of the name of the r8th 
“.Andhra” king of Pargiter’s list (DKA, 36, 41). 

*ASI. AR, 19SS-24, p. 88; A. Ghosh, Htstory of Central and Western 
India, 140. Mr. Ghosh identifies him with the fifth king of the Pur 3 i?ic list. 

*4 
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carried his arms to Northern India and humbled the 
king of Rajagriha. 

Kharavela belonged to the Cheta dynasty. Mr. R. P. 
Chanda points out that Cheta princes are mentioned in 
the Vessantara Jdtaha} The Milinda-pafiho contains a 
statement which seems to indicate that the Chetas were 
connected with the Chetis or Chedis. The particulars 
given in that work regarding the Cheta king Sura Parichara 
agree with what we know about the Chedi king.Upari- 
chara.“ 

Very little is known regarding the history of Kaliiiga 
from the death of Asoka to the rise of the Cheta or Cheti 
dynasty probably in the first century B.C. (three hundred 
years after the Nandas). The names of the first two^ 
kings of the Cheta line are not cleally indicated in the 
HathTgumpha Insciiption. iaklers Ins. No. 1347 men¬ 
tions a king named Vakradeva (Vakadepasiri or Kude- 
pasiri?). But we do not know for certain wliether he was 
a predecessor or successor of Kharavela. 

During the rule of the second king, who must have 
reigned for at least 9 years (c. 37-28 B.C.), Kharavela 
occupied the position of Crown Prince (Yuvardja). When 
he had completed his 24th year, he was anointed Maharaja 
of Kalihga (c. 28 B.C.). His chief queen was the daughter 
of a prince named Lalaka, the great-grandson (according 
to some) of Hathisirhha. In the first year of his reign he 
repaired the gates and ramparts of his capital, Kalihga- 
nagara. In the next year (c. 27 B.C.), without taking 
heed of ^atakarni, he .sent a large army to the west and 
with its aid, having reached the Krishnavena, struck terror 
into the hearts of the people (or city) of Musika (Asika?)- 


1 No. 547. 

s Rhys Davids, Milinda, .SEE, XXXV, p. 287; Mbh. I, 63. 14. According 
to Sten Konovv {Acta Orientalia, Vol. I, 1923, p. 38) Ceti (not Ceta) is the 
designation of the dynasty of KhSraveLa occurring in the Hithlgumpha 
Inscription. 

s For Purusha-Yuga (generation) see Hemachandra, P^iUshta-parvon, 
VIII, 326 gdmt purusha-yugSni nava ydvattav&nvayah. 
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nagara.' According to another interpretation, “he went 
to the rescue of ^atakarni and having returned with his 
purpose accomplished, he with his allies made gay the 
city.” He followed up his success by further operations 
in the west and, in his fourth year, compelled the Rathikas 
and Bhojakas to do him homage. In the fifth year 
(c. 24 B.C^) he had an aqueduct, that had been opened out 
soo years back by Nandaraja, conducted into his capital. 

Eyiboldened by his successes in the Deccan the 
Kalihga king turned his attention to the North. In 
the eighth year he stormed Gorathagiri (Barabar Hills 
near Gaya) and harassed (the king of?) Rajagriha.^ If Dr. 
Jayaswal is right in identifying this king with Brihaspati- 
mitra, then king Brihaspati must have ruled over Magadha 
after the Kanva dynasty. 

The attack on Northern India was repeated possibly 
in the tenth and certainly in the twelfth year. In the 
tenth year the Kalihga king, in the opinion of some 
scholars, overran countries in Bhdrat-varsha, which are 
surmised to refer to those in Upper India. In the twelfth 
year he claims to have terrified or harassed the kings of 
Uttardpaiha and watered his elephants in the Gangd 
(Ganges).’ The north-western expeditions apparently 
led to no permanent result. But in north-eastern India 
the Kalihga king was more successful; the repeated blows 
certainly “struck terror into the Magadhas,” and com- 


1 Ct. Ep. Ind. XX. 79, 87. Barua reads A^vaka or R§ika {Old Brdhmi 
Ins., p. 176; Asika /HQ, 1938, 263). Dr. F. W. Thomas, too, finds in the 
passage no reference to a Musika capital (JRAS, 1922, 83). The alternative 
interpretation in the next sentence is his. Cf. Biihlcr, Indian Palaeography, 39. 

3 Some scholars find in line 8 of the HSthlgumpha Ins. a reference to 
the Yavana-raja {Di) ma {ta), i.e., Demetrios who “went off to Mathura in 
order to relieve his generals who were in trouble” {Acta Orientalia, I. 27; 
Cal. Rev,, July, 1926, 153)- Bnt the reading is doubtful {cf. Barua, Old 
Br&hmt Inscriptions in the Udeyagiri and Khandagiri Caves, pp. 17-18; IHQ, 
19*9, 594 )- Even if the reading Dimata be correct, the reference may be to 
Diyumeta or Diomedes (Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, p. 36) and not neces 
sarily to Demetrios. 

3 Some scholars find here a reference to the Sugarhgtya palace {Ep. Ind , 
XX. 88), 
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pelled the Magadha king (Brihaspatimitra?) to bow at 
his feet. 

Having subjugated Magadha, and despoiled Ahga, 
the invader once more turned his attention to Southern 
India. Already in his eleventh year “he had had Phhuda 
ploughed with a plough drawn by an ass.”’ LevF iden¬ 
tified this city with Pihunda of the Uttarddhyayana (21), 
and ‘Pitundra metropolis’ of Ptolemy in the interior 
of the country of Masulipatam (Maisoloi). The conqueror 
seems to have pushed further to the south and made his 
power felt even in the Tamil country by princes amongst 
whom the most eminent was the king of the Pandyas. In 
the thirteenth year Kharavela erected pillars on the 
Kumar! Hill (Udayagiri in Orissa) in the vicinity of the 
dwelling of the Arhats (Khandagiri?).‘* 

Si-XTFON III. The End of Greek Rule in North-West 

India 

While the remnanl of tlte Magadhan monarchy was 
falling before the onslaughts of the J^atavahanas and the 
Chetas, the Greek power in the North-West was also 
hastening towards dissolution. We have already referred 
to the feuds of Demetrios and Eukratides. The dissen¬ 
sions of these two princes led to a double succession, one 
derived from Demetrios holding for a time Kapiia and 
tlien ^akala (.‘^ialkoQ with a considerable portion of the 
Indian interior, the other derived from Eukratides holding 
Nicaea,’’ Takshasila and Pushkaravatl as well as Kapi^a 
(which was conquered from Apollodotos) and Bactria. 
According to Gardner and Rapson, Apollodotos, Anti- 


1 Bariia interprets the pass:if;c differently. But cf, Nilakanta Sastri, The 
Pandyan Kingdom, p. a6. 

2 7 nd. Ant., 1926, 145. Sea-faring merchants are represented a.s going by 
boat from Champa to Pihunda in the days of MahSvTra, the Jina. Cf, Mbh. 
1. 65. 67, 186, VII. 50. 

3 It lay on the Jheluni between that river and the ChenShh and was pro¬ 
bably conquered by Helioklcs in the reign of Strato I (CHI, 555, 699 ), 
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machos, Pantaleon, Agathokles, Agathokleia,’ the Stratos, 
Menander, Dionysios, Zoilos," Hippostratos and Apollo 
phanes' probably belonged to the house of Euthydemos 
and Demetrios. Most of these sovereigns used similar 
coin-types,* specially the hgure of the goddess Athene 
hurling the thunderbolt, which is characteristic of the 
Euthydemian line. Pantaleon and Agathokles strike coins 
with almost identical types.'' They both adopt the metal 
nickel Jor their coins, and they alone use in their legends 
the Brdhmi alphabet. They seem, therefore, to have been 
closely connected probably as brothers. It is not impro¬ 
bable that Agathokleia w^as their sister.'^ Agathokles (and 
possibly Antimachos) issued a series of coins’ in comme¬ 
moration of Alexander, Antiochos Nikator (Antiochos III 


^ Accoidmg to some iiuiiiisiuatics {CHI, 552) she was probably Menantier's 
qucfn. But the theoiy has lo explain why the ‘evidence’ regarding the 
siipjjosed lelationship is so vague {contra lieliokles and Laodike, Heimaios 
.nnl Kdlliope.). Cf. Whitehead in A’utnismatic Chrotnclc, Vol. XX (1940), 
p. 97, 1950, 216. Whitehead in JAOS, 1950, 216, tlirows doubt on tlie 

eonjcciurc that Agathokles was tlie mother and not the unfa of Sirato I. 
In that case the theoiy of her marriage with Menander lequircs moie 

convincing pioot than that adduced by Rapson and Tarn. 

^ "Apollodotos Fhilopaior, Dionysios and Zoilos show a common and 
peculiar monogram struck probably by the same tnoneyei in one mint.” 
Hoards of coins of these three princes have been found on the upper Sutlej, 
(aims of Zoilos have also been found at Pathankot and near Sakala {JRAS, 
1913, 645nl; JASB, 1897, 8; Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, jiGf). 

^ Apollophanes sluics a monogiam with Zoilos and Strato (Tarn, Greeks, 

317). Polyxenos, too, belongs to this group (p. 318). Whitehead con.siders 
him a close relation of Strato I {Indo-Greek Corns, 540). The later kings of 
this gioup are connected with the Eastern Pahjab {EHI, 4th ed., pp. 257-58). 
Tarn infers from a statement of Plutarch that after tlie death of Menander 
the eastern capital was shifted from Sakaia to Bukephala (on the east bank 
of the Jhelum, Tarn, Alexander the Great, Sources and Studies, 236). 

* For an interesting account of Indo-Greek coin-types see H. K. Deb, 
IHQ, 1934, 509 ff. 

5 Dancing girl in oriental costume according to Whitehead; May 3 , mother 
of the Buddha, in the nativity scene according to Foucher (JRAS, 1919, p. 90). 
Tarn, Greeks, second edition, 5270. Deb finds mural crown; J. Banerji 
yaksMs. 

* Agathokleia i.-. also closely connected with the Stratos, being probably 
mother or queen of Strato I, and great (?) grandmother of Strato 11 of the 
JRNS, 1950, *j6 . 

* According to Tarn (447!) the fictitious Seleukid pedigree is the key to 
the (pedigree) coin series of Agathokle-s, the Just. 
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Megas according to Malala), Diodotos Soter, Euthydemos 
and Demetrios Aniketos (the Invincible). 

Apollodotos, the Stratos, Menander and some later 
kings used the Athene type of coins. Apollodotos and 
Menander are mentioned together in literature. The 
author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea says that “to 
the present day ancient drachmae are current in Barygaza 
(Broach) bearing inscriptions in Greek letters, and the 
devices of those who reigned after Alexander, Apol^pdotos 
and Menander.” Again, in the title of the lost forty-first 
book of Justin’s work, Menander and Apollodotos are 
mentioned as Indian kings.' It appears from the Milinda- 
pahho that the capital of the dynasty to which Menander 
belonged was ;§akala or Sagala.'' We learn from Ptolemy, 
the Geographer, that the city had another name Euthy- 
media or Euthydemia, a designation which was probably 
derived from the Euthydemian line. An inscription on a 
steatite casket which comes from Shinkot in Bajaur terri¬ 
tory refers to the 5th regnal year of Maharaja Minadra 
(Menander). The record proves that in the 5th year of 
his reign the dominions of Menander probably included a 
considerable portion of the Trans-Indus territory. The 
Kapi^a and Nicaea coins indicate how some of the rulers 
of the Euthydemian group were gradually pushed to the 
Indian interior. They had to remove their capital to 
5 akala. 

To the rival family of Eukratides belonged Heliokles 
and probably Antialkidas who ruled conjointly with 
Lysias. A common type of Antialkidas is the Pilei of the 
Dioscuri, which seems to connect him with Eukratides; 
his portrait according to Gardner resembles that of 

1 Rhys Davids, Milinda, SEE, 35, p. xix. Cf. JASB, Aug., 1833. 

2 “Atthi Yonakdnam nanapufabhedanam Sagalann&ma nagaram," 
“Jambudtpe Sagala nagare Milindo nSma Raja ahosi." ."Atthi kho 
Nagasena Sagaladi nama nagararh, tattha Milindo nSma RajS rajjam hdreti." 
The form Yonaka from which chronological conclusions have been drawn in 
recent times, is comparable to Madraka Vfijika (PSrini, IV. *. 131). The 
form Yona is also found in the Post-A^okan period (cf. the Besnagar inscrip¬ 
tion of Heliodoros). Doubts were raised by Tarn, Creeks in Btittria and 
India, 2nd. ed., 538. 
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Heliokles. It is not improbable that he was an immediate 
successor of Heliokles/ A Besnagar Inscription makes 
him a contemporary of Kasi (Kos'i = KautsT?) putra 
Bhagabhadra of Vidis'a who ruled some time after Agni- 
mitra probably in or about the latter half of the second 
century B.C. The capital of Antialkidas was probably at 
Takshasila or Taxila, the place from which his ambassador 
Heliodoros went to the kingdom of Bhagabhadra. But his 
dominions seem also to have included Kapi^i or Kapisa.^ 
After his death the western Greek kingdom probably split 
up into three parts, viz., Takshasila (ruled by the line repre¬ 
sented by Archebios''), Pushkalavati (governed by Diomedes, 
Epander,‘ Philoxenos, Artemidoros, and Peukolaos), and 
Kapi^i with the Kabul region held successively by Amyntas 
and Hermaeus (Hjrmaios). With Hermaios was associat¬ 
ed his queen, Kalliope. Kapisa was, according to Chinese 
evidence, probably occupied by the Sai-wang (^ka lord) 
some time in the latter part of the second century B.C. 
But the barbarian chieftain, like the Kushan Yavuga of 
later times, may have acknowledged the nominal suzerainty 
of the Greek Basileas, as Teutonic chieftains in Europe 
were, during the fifth century A.D., sometimes content 
with the rank of ‘patrician’ and ‘consul,’ under the 
nominal authority of the titular Roman emperor. 

The Greek power must have been greatly weakened 
by the feuds of the rival lines of Demetrios and Eukra- 
tides. The evils of internal dissension were aggravated 
by foreign inroads. We learn from Strabo^ that the 
Parthians deprived Eukratides (and the Scythians) by 

1 Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, p. xxxiv. 

2 Camb. Hist., 558. 

3 A copper piece of this king is restruck, probably on a coin of Heliokles 
(Whitehead, p. 39). 

♦The ‘Pallas and thunderbolt' type of his silver coins, probably connects 
him with the S 3 kala group, ibid., 64. Among the rulers of the GandhSra 
region we should perhaps also include Telephos whose coinage resembles that 
of Maues, ibid., 80. A prince named Nikias apparently ruled in the Jhelum 
District (EHI, 4th ed., 258), and perhaps other tracts (iVum. Chron., 1940, 
p. 109). But the story of his naval victory over Maues is based on inadequate 
evidence. 

6 H, and F.’s Vol. II, pp. 251-253. 
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force of arms of a part of Bactriaiia, which embraced 
the satrapies of Aspionus and Turiva (possibly Aria and 
Arachosia according to Macdonald), fhere is reason to 
believe that the Parthian king Mithradates I penetrated 
even into India, Orosius, a Roman historian, who 
nourished about 400 A.D., makes a definite statement to 
the effect that Mithradates (c. B.C. 171-138) subdued the 
natives between the Hydaspes' and the Indus. His con¬ 
quest thus appears to have driven a wedge between the 
kingdom of Eukratides and that of his rival of the house 
of Euthydemos. 

TBe causes of the final downfall of the Bactrian 
Greeks are thus stated by Justin: “the Bactrians harassed 
by various wars lost not only their dominions but their 
liberty: for liavnig sullcred from contentions with the 
Sogdians, tlic Diaiigians and the Indians (?) they were at 
last overcome as if exhausted by the weaker Parthians.’’® 

The Sogdians were the people of the region now 
known as Samarkand and Bukhara. They were separated 
from Bactriana by the Oxus and from the Sakas by the 
Jaxartes or the Syr Daria.' By the term Sogdian Justin 
probably refers not only to the Sogdiani proper but also 
to the well-known tribes which, according to Strabo,* 
deprived the Greeks of Bactriana, viz., the Asii, Tasiani, 
Tochari, Sacarauli and the Sacae or Sakas. The story 
of the Saka occupation of the Indo-Greek possessions 
will be told in the next chapter. The Latin historian 
Pompeius Trogus describes how Diodotos had to fight 
Scythian tribes, the Sarancae (Saraucae) and Asiani, who 

■ In the (-ambridge Ilmoiy of India, Vol. I, p. 568, however, this river 
has been identified with a Persian stream, the Medus Hydaspes of Virgil. 

Sten Konow translates (he passage from Justin thus; The Bactriaps 
lost l)oth their empiie and their fieedom, being harassed by the Sogdians 
(lieynnd the Oxus}, the Arachoti (of the Argandab valley of S. Afghanistan), 
the Drangae (lake-dwellers, near the Hamun Lake) and the Arci (of Herat), 
and finally oppressed by ihe Parthians {Corpm, ii. 1, xxi-xxii). 

Strabo, XI. 8. 8-9. 

♦ H. and F.’s Tr., Vol. 11 , pp. 245-46. C/. JRAS, 1906, 193!.; White¬ 
head, Indo-Greek C-oins, 171, Bachhofer, JAOS, 61 (1941), 245 (critid-sm of 
Tarn). 
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finally conquered Sogdiana and Bactria. The occupation 
of Sogdiana probably entitled them to the designation 
Sogdian used by Ju.stin. Sten Ronow' suggests the idcn 
tification of the Tochari of the Classical writers with the 
Ta-hia^ of the Chinese historians. He further identifies 
the Asii, Asioi or Asiani with the Yiie-chi. We are 
inclined to identify the Tochari with the Tukharas who 
formed an important element of the Bactrian population 
in the time of Ptolemy and are described by that author 
as a'great people.’ They are apparently “the war-like 
nation of the Bactrians’’ of the time of the Periplus. 

The Drangians, literally ‘lake dwellers’/ leferred to 
by Justin, inhabited the country about the Hamun lake 
(Zareh) between Areia (Herat), Gedrosia (Baluchistan) 
and Arachosia (jCandahar) and the desert of Eastern 
Persia, close to and perhaps including at times within 
its political boundaries the neighbouring province now 
called Slstiin ot Seistan (Saka.sthana).“ Numismatic evi¬ 
dence indicates that a family whose territory lay mainly 
in southern Afghanisthan, viz., the so-called dynasty of 
Vonones, supplanted Greek rule in a considerable part of 
the Helmund valley, Ghazni and Kandahar (Arachosia). 
Vonones is a Parthian (Imperial) name. Hence many 
schola7s call his dynasty a Parthian family, and some go so 
far as to assert that this Vonones is the Arsakid king of that 
name who reigned from a\.1). 8 to 14.'' But names are not 
sure proofs of nationality. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar calls the 
dynasty J>aka.' The best name for the family would be 

^Modern Revtctu, Apiil, 1921, p. .104. Corpus, II. 1, xxii, Ivii f. 

2 Tahia ib apparently different from the “Dahae” of the classical writeis 
which, says Maegovern, lay far to the west. According to Trogiis the Asiani 
were the lords of the Tochari {lieges Thocarortim Asiani, JAOS, 61. a4fiff; 
6,y, 7iff). 

^ Ind. Ant., 1884, pp. 395-96. 

* Schoff, Parthian Stations, 32. 

= Corpus, xl; Whitehead. Indo-Greek Coins, 92; MASI, 34. 7. Isidore, 
jdaccs Drangiana (Zarangiana) beyond Phra (Farah), and locates Sakasthlna 
beyond this territory (Schoff, 9). But Herzfeld points out that SIstan is the 
Achaemenian ‘Zrang’. 

Camb. Short Hist., 69. 

t Lsldore ot Charax who mention.s the revolt of Tiridates against Phraates 
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Drangian, because the chief centre of their power probably 
lay in the Helmund valley, Arachosia being ruled by 
a viceroy.' On coins Vonones is associated with two 
princes, viz., 

(i) Spalahora (Spalyris) who is called Mahdrdjabhrdtd 
(the king’s brother). 

{ii) Spalaga-dama, son of ^palahora. 

There is one coin which Edward Thomas and 
Cunningham attributed to Vonones and Azes I. But the 
coin really belongs to Maues.“ There is a silver coin of 
a prince named Spalirises which bears on the obverse the 
legend Basileus Adelphoy Spalirisoy, and on the reverse 
"Maharaja bhrdtd dhramiasa Spalirisasa” i.e., of Spalirises 
the Just, brother of the king. This king has been identi¬ 
fied by some with Vonones and by otjiers with Maues,"* 
Vonones was succeeded as supreme ruler by Spalirises.* 
The coins of Spalirises present two varieties, viz., 

1. Coins which bear his name alone in both the 
legends. 

2. Coins on which his name occurs on the obverse 


{2b li.C.) and is quoted by Pliny (Schoft, Paithian Stations, pp. 5, 13 flE, 17: 
JRAS, 1904, 70G; 1906, 180; 191Z, 99f>) refers {Parthian Stations, 9, para. i8, 
ZDMG, 1906, pp. 57-58; JRAS, 1915, p. 831; Tarn. The Greeks in Bactna 
and India, 53) to Sigal in Sacastene (near Kandahar?) as the royal residence 
of the Sakas (not Parthians) about the beginning of the Christian era. The 
names of the brother or brothers and nephew of Vonones (or Maues) ruling 
in southern Afghanistan seem to be Scythian (c/. Rapson quoted in Corpus II. 
I, xlii). Thus the local rulers of southern Afghanistan about B.C. «6 or a 
little later were probably Sakas. It is, however, possible that they acknowledged 
the supremacy of the great king of Parthta. 

1 Corpus, xlii. 

2 Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Pahjab Museum {Indo-Greek 
Coins), p. 93. Num. Chron., JRNS (1950), p, 2o8n. Smith, Catalogue, 38. 
Bachhofer (JAOS, 6t, 239) and Tarn possibly repeat the mistake {Greeks, 
344n 2). 

8 Hcnfeld identifies the royal brother of Spalirises with Maues {Camb. 
Short Hist., 69), 

* It should be noted that certain coin-types of Spalirises are found restruck 
on coins of Vonones (CHI, 574) and on a copper coin of Spalyris and Spalaga- 
dama {Corpus, II. t. xli). This proves that Spalirises was later than Vonones, 
Spalyris and Spalagadama. Tire square Omicron on a coin of Spalyris pro¬ 
bably points to a date not earlier than Orodes II (55 to 38/7 B.C.). Tarn, 
Greeks, 326. 
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in the Greek legend, and those of Azes on the rc^'erse in 
the Kharosh^hi legend. 

The second variety proves that Spalirises had a 
colleague named Azes who governed a territory where the 
prevailing script was Kharoshthi. This Azes has been 
identified with king Azes of the Panjab about whom we 
shall speak in the next chapter. 

As regards the Indian enemies of the Bactrian Greeks 
we must refer in the first place to the prince of the house 
of Pdshyamitra who is represented in Kalidasa’s Mdlavi- 
kdgnimitmm as defeating the Yavanas on the Sindhu. 
An Indian named Bhadrayasas seems to have had some 
share in the destruction of the Greek kingdom of the 
Eastern Panjab. The Nasik prasasti of Gautamlputra 
^atakarni represents that king as the destroyer of the 
Yavanas, apparently of Western India. 

The final destruction of Greek rule was, as Justin 
says, the work of the Parthians. Marshall tells us^ that 
the last surviving Greek principality,' that of Hermaios 
in the Kabul valley, was overthrown by the Parthian king 
Gondophernes.^ The Chinese historian Fan-ye also refers 
to the Parthian occupation of Kabul.* “Whenever any of 
the three kingdoms of Tien-tchou (India Proper), Ki-pin 
(Kapisa) or Ngansi (Parthia), became powerful, it brought 
Kabul into subjection. When it grew weak it lost Kabul 
.Later, Kabul fell under the rule of Parthia.’’^ 


1 A Guide to Taxtla, p. 14. 

2 Among the latest Gieek rulers of the Kabul Valley we have to include 
Theodamas whose existence is disclosed by a Bajaur Seal Inscription {Corpus, 
II, i. XV, 6). 

3 In ASI, AR, 1929-30, pp. 56 ff., however, Marshall modifies his earlier 
views in regard to the conquest of the Greek kingdom of Kabul by the Par¬ 
thians. He suggests that the Kabul Valley became a bone of contention be¬ 
tween Parthians and KushSns and changed bands more than once before the 
final eclipse of the Parthian power. 

*JRAS, 191S, 676: Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, Vol. I, p. 81. 

» Cf. Thomas JRAS, 1906, 194. For the results of India’s contact with 
the Hellenic world in the domains of religion, administration, literature, 
science and art see Bhandarkar, “Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population" 
{Ind. Ant., xgn); Raychaudhuri, “Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, ist ed." 
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The real conquesi of Kabul by the Parthiaiis could hardly 
have taken place till after the time of Isidore (last quarter 
of the first tentiiry B.Ci.)' because the writings of that 
geographer do not include the Kabul valley in the list of 
the eastern provinces of the Parthian Empire. By A. 9 - 
43-44, however, Parthian rule had extended to this region 
as we learn from Philostratos. 


[). loO, touchei, “The liegmnings of Buddhist Art," pp. 9, 111 f; CcMSraara- 
swaini, “History of Indian and Indonesian Art," pp. 41 f; Sten Konow, 
“Corl)us Inscriplionum Indicarum," Vol. II, Pt. 1. xv; Hopkins. "Religion 
of India," pp. 544 f; Keith, "The Sanskrit Drama," pp, 57 f; Keith, "A 
History of Sanskrit Literature," pp. 352 f.; Max Muller, "India —IV/iaf Can It 
Teach Us," pp. 321 f, Smith EHI,* pp. 251-56; "A History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon," Chap. XI; Imp. Gaz., The Indian Empire, Vol. II, pp. 
105 f, 137 f, etc. 

1 Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 53; Schoff, The Parthian Stations 
of Isidore of Charax, 17. 
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NORTHERN INDIA 


Sec I ION I. The Sakas 

Ill the second and lirst centuries B.C., Greek rule in 
parts^ of Kafiristan, Gandhara and possibly the Hazara 
country, was supplanted by that of the ^akas. In the days 
of Darius, the Achaemenid king of Persia (B.C. 52^-486), 
the ^akas lived beyond Sogdiana (para-Sugdam) in “the 
vast plains of the .Syr Darya, of tvhich the modern capital 
is the town of Turkestan."" Bui already towaids the end 
of the first centti>y B.C. they were established at Sigal in 
modern Si.stan.* The story of their migration from cciural 
/Asia has been iccorded by Chinese historians. The Annals 
of the First Han Dynasty {TsAen Han-Shu) states “formerly 
when the Hiung-nu conquered the 7 \i-Yue-tchi the latter 
emigrated to the vecst,^ and subjugated ilic daliia; where¬ 
upon the Sai-zuang went to the .south, and ruled over 
Kipin.’’' Sten Konow points oul that the Sai-ivang refer 
to the same people which are known in Indian tradition 
under* the designation ^aka-niuriinda," Mururida being a 
later form of a Saka word which has the same meaning as 
Chinese “wang,” i.e., king, master, lord. In Indian 
inscriptions and coins it has frequently been translated 
with the Indian word Svdmin. 

The name of the ^aka king who occupied Kipin is 


' For the Scythian Feiiod, sec now a nion(»giaph by Johanna Engelheria 
von Lohuizen de Leeuw. 

2 E. Herzfetd, MASI, 34, 3. 

3 Schoff, Isidore, Stathmoi Parthikoi, 17. 

* C. 174-160 B.C. according to some scholais. 

5 JRAS, i(Ki3, p- 2a; 1932, 958; Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 464. The 
Saka occupation of Ki-pin must be posterior to the reign of Eukratides and 
his immediate (Greek) successors. 

* Professor Hermann identifies the Sai-vvang with the Sakarauloi or 
Sakaraukoi of Strabo and other cla.ssieal authors. Cofpu<:, TI. 1, xxf. For 
Munipda see pp. xx. 
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not known. The earliest ruler of that region mentioned 
in Chinese records is Wii-t’ou-lao whose son was ousted 
by Yin-mo-fu. (he son of the prince of Yung-k’ii/ with 
Chinese help. Yin-ino-fu established himself as king of 
Kipin during the reign of the Emperor Hsiian-ti, which 
lasted from 73 to 48 B.C., and killed the attendants of an 
envoy sent in the reign of the Emperor Yiian-ti (B.C. 
48-33), In the reign of Cheng-ti (32-7 B.C.) the support 
of China was sought without success by the king of i^ipin, 
probably the successor of Yin-mo-fu, who was in danger 
from some powerful adversary, apparently a king of the 
Yue-chi, who had relations with China about this time as 
is proved by the communication of certain Buddhist books 
to a Chinese official in 2 B.C.^ 

S. Levi at first identified Kipin with Kasmira. But 
Iiis view has been ably controverted by Sten Konow^ who 
accepts the identification with Kapisa.‘ Gandhara was at 
one time the eastern part of the realm of Kipin. A 
passage of Hernachandra’s Ahhidhdna-Chintdmani seems 
to suggest that the capital of the Sai-wang {^aka-Muranda) 
was I.ampaka or Laghman (Lampdkdstu Mimrnddh .syii-h).'' 
Sten Konow says that according to the Ts’ioi Han-sku, or 
Annals of the First Han Dynasty, the Sai, i.e., the ^akas, 
passed the Hientu (the hanging passage), i.e., the* gorge 

' Ihe iilcnlilit.iLion ul Yuiig-k’ii vvitli V\>naka ('rani, ^97 anti ihal ol 
Yin-riio-fu with Hermaios (Tam, 346) are puiely conjcctuial. Mention may 
be made in this connection of Zonkah in Tihbat (JASB, 1895, 97). But the 
pioblem of identification must await future discoverie.s. 

^ Cal. Rev., Feb., 1924, pp. 251, 252; Smith, EHI, 3rd ed., p. 2380; JRAS, 
' 9 ’ 3 ' 617; Aff-. > 905 ' Kctsligar and the Kharoshthi. 

3 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 291. 

* The country drained by the northern tributaries of the river Kibul, ibid., 
p. 290: cf. Walters. Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, pp. 259-60. The city of Kipiir 
probably stood at the junction of the Ghorband and the Panjshir (Foucher, 
Indian Studies presented to Prof. Rapson, 343). Kipin according to the Tsien 
Han-shu joins Wu-i-shan-li (Arachosia and Persia according to Schoff, Parthian 
Stations, 41) on the south-west. Corpus, II. i, xxiv; JRAS, 1912, 68411. 
Cf. Dr. Hermann (JRAS, 1913, 105811.) who holds that Ki-pin was GandhSra. 
Tlie reference to a gold as well as a silver currency in Ki-pin is worthy of note 
(Corpus, II. 1, xxiv). Cf. the gold coin of the city of Pu^kalSvatl (CHI, 587}, 
and the coin of Athama (442 infra). 

3 LnmpSka (Laghman) is 100 miles to the east of Kapisene (AGI, 49). 
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west of Skaidii on their way to Kipin.' I'liough tlic Jsakas 
wrested parts of Kipin (Kapis'a-Gandhara) from the hands 
of Greek meridarchs (governors) they could not perma¬ 
nently subjugate Kabul,’•* where the Bnsileus (king) main¬ 
tained a precarious existence. They were more successful 
in India. Inscriptions at Mathura and Nasik prove that 
the ^akas extended their sway as far as the Jumna in the 
east and the Godavari in the south, and destroyed the 
powej: of the ‘Mitras’ of Mathura and the {^atavahanas of 
Paithan.^ 

No connected or detailed account of the 6aka poten¬ 
tates of Kipin is possible. 5 akas are mentioned along 
with the Yavanas in the Rduidyaun,'’ tlie Modulhhnratn;' the 
ManusnrhliitcT and the MahdbhrisJiy/i.‘ The HarivaihsT 
informs us that tlucy shaved one half of their heads. The 
[aina work Kdlnkdchdrya-katkanaka states that their kings 
were railed Sahi.' Some of these ‘.Sahis’ are said to have 
been induced by a Jaina teacher to proceed to Surattha 
(Surashtia) Visliaya (country) and Ujjain in Hindukadesa 
(India) where they overthrew some local chiefs and ruled 
for four years till they were themselves ousted by the 
founder of the era of 58 B.C. 

The .‘sakas arc also mentioned in the Praiastis of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Samudra Gupta. Their 
kingdom or empire "^akasthdna" is probably mentioned 
in the Mahdmdyuri (95), in the Mathura Lion Capital 
Inscription and in the Chandravalli Stone Inscription of 


1 Ep. liifi., XIV, 2()i. Corpus, H, 1. xxiii. For po.ssiblc alternative routes 
of conquest, see JRAS, 1913, 929, 959, 1008, 1023. 

2 Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. I, p. 8i. 

3 Some of the Sakas seem to have penetrated to the far south of India. A 
Nagarjunikonda Inscription refers to a Saka named Moda and bis sister Budhi. 
Ep. Ind., XX. 37. 

♦I. 54. 22; IV. 43, 12. 
sil, 32. 17. 

«X. 44. 

’’ Ind. Ant., 1875, 244. 

3 Chaps. 14, 16. JRAS, 1906, 204. 

9 ZI>MG, 34, pp. 247ff, 262; Ind. Ant., X, 222. 
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the Kficlaniba Mayurasariiiaii. The passage in the Mathura 
inscription containing the word ^akaslhana runs thus:--- 
Sawasa Sakastanasa piiyae. 

Cunningham and Riihler interpreted the passage as 
meaning “foi- ihc ineiil, or in honoui, (of the jjCf)jde)#o( 
the whole of Sakasthana.” Dr. Fleet, however, maintained 
that “there arc no real grounds for thinking that the ^akas 
ever figured as invaders of any part of northern India 
above Kathiawad and the western and southern parts of 
the territory now known as Malwa.” He took Sarva to be 
a proper name and translated the inscriptional passage 
referred to above as “a gift of Sarva in honour of his 
home.”' 

Fleet’s objection is inelfective. Chinese evidence 
clearly establishes the presence of .^akas in Kipin. i.c., 
Kapisa-fiandhara.\s regards the presence of the tribe 
at Mathura, the site of the inscription, wc should note that 
the Mdrhnndn'/i Purnn(d refers to a .^aka settlement in 
the Madhyndesa. Dr. Thomas^ points out that the 
epigraphs on the Lion Capital exhibit a mixture of 5 aka 
and Persian nomenclature. The name Mevaki for 
instance, which occurs in the inscription, is a variant of 
the vSeythian name Mauakes.' The icnnination "-Us" in 
Komusa and “Jsamuso seems to be Scythic. Dr. Thomas 
further points out that there is no difficulty in the 
expression of honour to the “whole realm of the takas’’ 
since tve find in the Wardak, Sui Vihar and other inscrip¬ 
tions even more comprehensive expressions, c.g., Sawa 

1 |R.AS, /ogf; 1905, 155, 643f; Mi. N G Majumdar (|ASH. 

iflL’j. 17) lakes Sakastana, to mean Sakrasthana. i.r., the plaie of India.’ Cf 
Meet in JR AS, 1904, 705. 

“Note also the Kapisa types of the coins of Manes and Spainiscs (Cf//. 
ytioii, yfia, r>9i) and the foundation of a KSpisa satrapy (Corpus, li. i. 150/-'). 

3 Chapter 58. 

* Ep. Ind., IX, pp. i,^8ff; JRAS, 1906, 207!, 213/. 

6 Cf. Maucs, Moga, and Mavaccs, the commander of the Sakas who went 
to the aid of Darius Codomannus (Chinnock, Arrian, p. 142). Cf. also the 
(oin-name Mevaku (S. Konow, Corpus, xvxiii n.). In the period J06 to loj 
B.C. the king of r'erghana Ixire the Saka name of Mu-ku’a (Tar^ Greeks, 
308 f.). 
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sattvanarn —'of all living creatures.’ As regards Fleet’s 
renderings "svaka” and “sakatthana,” one’s own place, 
Dr. Thomas says that it does not seem natural to inscribe 
on the stone, honour to somebody’s own home. A pujd 
addressed to a country is unusual, but inscription G of 
the Lion Capital contains a similar pujd addressed to the 
chief representatives of the ^aka dominions. 

^akasthana, doubtless, included the district of Scythia 
mentioned in the Periplus, “from which flows down the 
river Sinthus (Indus) the greatest of all the rivers that 
flow into the Erythraean Sea (Indian Ocean).’’ The 
metropolis of “Scythia” in the time of the Periplus was 
Minnagara; and its market town was Barbaricum on the 
seashore. 

Princes bearing 6aka names are mentioned in several 
inscriptions discovered in Taxila, Mathura and Western 
India. According to Dr. Thomas “whatever $aka dynas¬ 
ties may have existed in the Panjab or India, reached 
India neither through Afghanistan nor through Ka^mTra 
but, as Cunningham contended, by way of Sindh and the 
valley of the Indus.”' This theory cannot be accepted 
in its entirety in view of the inadequate representation 
of Sind by 5 aka coins, the Chinese account of the Saka 
occupation of Kipin and the epigraphic evidence regard¬ 
ing the existence of a Scythian Satrapy at Kapi^i and a 
Saka principality in the Hazara country.' We cannot also 
overlook the fact that some of the i§aka names hitherto 
discovered are those of the Northern 5 akas who lived near 
the Sogdianoi.^ The names Manes, Moga* and Mevaki," 

1 JRAS, 1906, p. S16. 

2 CHI, 569n. JASB, i9?4, p. 14; S. Konow, Corpus, II. i. 13!. The 
Saka conquest of Ki-pin did not mean the total extinction of the Greek princi- 
paiity in the Kabul region. The History of the Later Han Dynasty (A.D. 
«5-2So) refers to the existence, side by side, of the kingdoms of Ki-pin and 
KSbul before the conquest of the latter state by the Parthians. Like the 
^atavahanas, the Greeks of'the Kabul territory may have restored their fallen 
fortunes to a certain extent after the first rush of barbarian invasion had spent 
its force. It is also possible that Scythian chiefs for a time acknowledged the 
nominal suzerainty of the Greek Basileus. 

3 Ind. Ant.. 1884, pp. 399-400. 

‘ Taxila plate, ® Mathura Lion Capital. 


*5 
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for instance, are variants of the ^aka name Mauakes. We 
learn from Arrian that a chief named Mauakes or Movaces 
led the “Sacians (^akas), a Scythian tribe belonging to the 
Scythians who dwelt in Asia,” who lived outside the juris¬ 
diction of the Persian governor of the Bactrians and the 
Sogdianians, but were in alliance with the Persian king. 
Chhaharata, Khakharata or Kshaharata, the family desig¬ 
nation of several satrapal houses of Taxila, Mathura, 
Western India and the Deccan, is perhaps equivalent to 
Karatai the name of a Saka tribe of the North.^ 

The Conquest of the Lower Indus Valley, Cutch and 
parts of Western India may, however, have been effected 
by the ^akas of Western ^akasthana (Sistan) who are 
mentioned by Isidore of Charax. The name of the capitals 
of “Scythia” (which embraced the Lowter Indus Valley) and 
of the kingdom of Mambarus (Nambanus?) in the time 
of the Periplvs was Minnagara, and this was evidently 
derived from the city of Min in Sakasthana mentioned 
by Isidore.' Rapson j)oints out that one of the most 
characteristic features in the names of the Western 
Kshatrapas of Chashtana’s line, viz., “Daman” (-dama) 
is found also in the name of a prince of the Drangianian 
house of Vonones. Lastly, the Kdrddamaka family from 
which, according to a Kanheri Inscription, the daughter 
of the Mahdkshatrapa Rudra claimed descent, apparently 
derived its name from the Karddama river in the realm of 
the Persians.^ 

The earliest {saka kings mentioned in Indian inscrip- 


^ hid. Anl.. 1884, p. 4<xj; cf. Corpus, II, I. xxxvi: “Kharaosta and Maues 
would belong to the north-western Sakas of Ki-pin and not to the branch 
which came to India from Seistan.” Cf. xxxiii (case of Liaka). 

2 JRAS, 1915, p. 830. 

3 ShSmasastry’s trans. of the Arthasastra, p. 86, n. 6. cf. Aitemis 
(Ptolemy, 324), Gordomaris, Loeb, Marcellinus (ii, 389). For another view 
see Ind. Ant., XII. 273 n. The word Kdrdamika occurs in the MahabhSshya 
(IV. 2. 1. Word Index, p. 275); KramadKvara, 747; and Kardamila in Mbh. 
III. 135. 1. The Karddama river may be identified with the Zarafehan which 
flowed through the old Achaemenian Satrapy of Bactria or Balkh. The 
Uttarakdnda of the RSmSyana (Chs. 100 and 102) connects a lin^f KSrddama 
kirjgs with B 5 hlT or Bahlika (IHK, 1933, pp. 37 fif). 
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lions are, perhaps, Damijada' and Manes. The latter is 
usually identified with Moga of the Taxila plate. He is 
possibly mentioned also in the Maira Inscription,* Manes 
Moga was a mighty sovereign {Maharaja). His dominions 
included Chuksha near Taxila which was ruled by a 
satrapal, i.e., a viceregal, family. Numismatic evidence 
points to his sway over Kapisi* and Pushkaravatl as well as 
Taxila.^ His satrapas probably put an end to Greek and 
Indian^ rule in the country round Mathura. In parts of 
the Eastern Pahjab and certain adjacent tracts indigenous 
tribes like the Audumbaras, Trigartas, Kunindas, Yaudhe- 
yas, Arjunayanas had begun to assert their independence 
probably after the collapse of the Euthydemian monarchy. 
Maues struck coins with the types of Eukratides and 
Demetrios. But tlie absence of the Athena Alkis type 
leads Tarn to surmise that he did not annex Menander's 
home kingdom {i.e., the district round 5 akala).® 

The dates assigned to Maues by various scholars 
range from B.C. 135 to A.D. 154. His coins are found 
ordinarily in the Panjab, and chiefly in the western 
portion of the province of which Taxila was the ancient 
capital. There can thus be no doubt that Maues was the 
king of Gandhara. Now, it is impossible to find for 
Maues a place in the history of the Panjab before the 
Greek king Antialkidas who was reigning at Taxila when 
king Bhagabhadra was on the throne of Vidi^ in Central 
India for fourteen years. The date of Bhagabhadra is 
uncertain but he must be placed later than Agnimitra, 
son of Pushyamitra, who ruled from cir. B.C. 151 to 143. 
The fourteenth year of Bhagabhadra, therefore, could 
not have fallen before c. isg B.C. Consequently Antial- 

1 Or Namijada, Shahdaur Ins., Corpus, II. i. 14, 16. 
a At Maira in the Salt Range, a Kharosh{hl Inscription has been found in 
a well which seems to be dated in the year 58 and possibly contains the word 
Moa.<ia, ‘of Moa or Moga.’ 

3 Camb. Hist. (Ind.), I. 590 f. 

* Ibid., 701. 

® Tarn. The Greeks in Bactria and India, 322-330. The conquest of this 
kingdom may have been effected by Ares I. Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 112; 
Tarn, OBI, 349; or by Rajuvula, Allan CICAI, 185. 
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kidas could not have been ruling earlier than the second 
half of the second century B.C./ and his reign could not 
have ended before 129 B.C. The ^aka occupation of 
Gandhara must, therefore, be later than 129 B.C. All 
scholars except Fleet identify Maues with Maharaya Moga 
of the so-called Sirsukh or Taxila plate, dated in the year 
78 of an unspecified era. The generally accepted view is 
that the era is of ^aka institution. As the era is used only 
in Northern India and the borderland, it is permissible 
to conjecture that it came into existence after the ;§aka 
occupation of those regions. We have already seen that 
this occupation could not have taken place before 129 
B.C.'^ The era used in the Taxila plate could not, there¬ 
fore, have originated before 129 B.C. The year 78 of the 
era could not have fallen before B.C. (129-78=) 51. 
Consequently the rule of Maues-Moga cannot have ended 
before B.C. 51. He must be placed even later, because 
we learn from Chinese records that Yin-mo-fu was in 
possession of Kipin or Kapisa-Gandhara about 48-33 B.C., 
and he was preceded by Wu-tou-lao and his son. As there 
is no real ground for identifying Maues-Moga with any of 
these rulers he will have to be placed after 33 B.C. He 
cannot perhaps be placed later than the middle of the first 
century A.D., because we learn from Philostratos* and the 
author of the Periphis that about the time or a little later 
both Taxila and Minnagara, the metropolis of Scythia, i.e. 
the ^aka kingdom in the Indus valley, had passed into the 
hands of the Parthians. It seems, therefore, that Maues- 
Moga ruled after 33 B.C., but before the latter half of the 
first century A.D. According to Fleet, Moga flourished in 
the year 22 A.D.—the year 78 of the era commencing 58 
B.C. which afterwards came to be known as the Krita- 
Mdlava-Vikrama era. But the matter must be regarded 
as not definitely settled. The Khalatse Inscription of the 
year 187 (?) of Uvima (? Wema Kadphises) and the Taxila 


1 C/., now Marshall, Monuments of SdnchJ, I, a68n. 

2 l.eeiiw suggests that the era of the <rfd Saka inscriptions b^n from tire 
Yue-ihi conquest of Bactria c. 129 B.C. 
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Silver Vase Inscription of the year 191 of Jihonika possibly 
suggest that the era to which the dates of these inscriptions, 
and presumably that of the so-called Sirsukh (Taxila) plate 
of Moga, are to be referred, began much earlier than 
B.C. 58. 

Numismatists say that Maues was succeeded on the 
throne of Gandliara by Azes 'vlio put an end to the 
remnant of Greek rule in the Eastern Panjab by annexing 
the kingdom of Hippostratos. In the opinion of Marshall 
he also conquered the Jumna valley where the Vikrama 
era was in use.’ The coins of Azes are very closely related 
to the issues of the rulers of the Vonones group, and the 
assumption has always been made that Azes, the king of 
the Panjab, is identical with Azes, the colleague of 
Spalirises. Some scholars think that there were two kings 
of the name of Azes and that the first Azes was the imme¬ 
diate successor, not of Maues, but of Spalirises and that 
Maues came not only after Azes 1 , but also after Azes II. 
But the last part of the theory cannot be accepted in view 
of the synchronism of Gondophernes and Azes II proved 
by the fact that Aspavarman served as Strategos, i.e., gene¬ 
ral or governor, under both the monarchs.^ As Gondo¬ 
phernes ruled in the year 103,^ while Maues-Moga ruled 
in the year 78,^ and as both these dates are usually referred 
by scholars to the same era, both Gondophernes and his 
contemporary Azes II must be later than Maues-Moga. 
There is no room for Maues-Moga between Azes I and 
Azes II, because we shall see presently that the succession 
from Azes I to Azes II is clearly established by numismatic 
evidence. Maues came either before Azes I or after Azes 
II; but we have already seen that he could not have 
reigned after Azes II. He must, therefore, be placed 
before Azes I. He may have been ruling in the Panjab 
when Vonones was ruling in Sistan. When Vonones was 

^ JRAS, 1947, 2S. 

2 Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Pahjab Museum, p. 150. 

2 Cf. the Takht-i-Bahi Inscription. 

* Cf. the Taxila Plate of Patika. 
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succeeded by Spalirises, Maues was succeeded by Azes I. 
We have already seen that Spalirises and Azes I issued 
joint coins.^ The relationship between the two monarchs 
is not known. They may have been related by blood, 
or they may have been mere allies like Hermaios ^nd 
Kujula Kadphises.'* 

King Azes 1 struck some coins bearing his own name 
in Greek on the obverse, and that of Azilises in Kharo- 
sh^hi on the reverse.^ Then again we have another type 
of coins on which the name in Greek is Azilises, and in 
Kharoshthi is Aya (Azes). Drs. Bhandarkar and Smith 
postulate that these two joint types, when considered 
together, prove that Azilises, before his accession to inde¬ 
pendent power, was the subordinate colleague of an Azes, 
and that an Azes similarly was subsequently the subordi- 


I Rapson on pp. 573-574 of CHI, identifies) Azes, the colleague of Spalirises, 
with Azes II, and makes him the son of Spalirises. On page 572, however, the 
suggestion is found that Azes II was the son and successor of Azilises. It is 
difficult to see how the two views can Ire reconciled. For an inscription of 
Azes sec Corpus, II. i. 17 (Shahdaur Inscription of Sivarakshita). Tlie name 
of Aja or Aya (A7.es) has al.so been recognised by certain scholars in the 
Kalawan Inscription of the year 134 and in the Taxila silver scroll record of 
the year 136. The absence of anv honorific title before the name makes it 
difficult to say whether it refers to a king, and, if it does refer to a king, 
whether the ruler in question was Azes I or zkzes II. Moreover, if Aja or 
Aya IS a royal name, then it would seem, from the analogy of other early 
Indian epigraphs, that the years 134 and 136 actually belonged to his reign: 
not years of an era which he founded but of an era which he used. The 
absence of any honorific title has, however, led some writers to suggest that 
Aja-Aya was the founder of the reckoning mentioned in the epigraphs, and 
not the reigning sovereign in the years 134 and 136. The identity of the 
reckoning with the era of 58 B.C. cannot be regarded as certain, though the 
theory has many advocates. Another thorny problem is the relation between 
this reckoning and the reckoning or reckonings used by Moga and Gondo- 
phernes. For the Kalawan Inscription see Ep. Ind. XXI. 251 fif.; IHQ, 1932, 
825: » 933 . Hc. India in 1932-33. P- >82. 

* Cf. Whitehead, p. 178 ; Marshall, Taxila, p. 16. 

3 Coins of Azilises are imitated by Mahadeva Oharaghosha Audumbara 
(CHI, 529). Along with certain caskets discovered in Taxila (ASI, AR, 
1934-35, pp. 29, 30) was a silver coin of the dioskouri type of Azilises and a 
Roman coin issued by Augustus. The deposit was probably made early in 
the first century A.D. We have here new data for settling the chronology of 
the Maues-Azes group of kings. It may be remembered that Kadphiscs I 
copied the bust of Augustus or one of his immediate successors on his coins. 
Azilises should not be far removed in date from the Julian Empewrs or from 
the period of Kushin invasion. 
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nate colleague of Azilises. The two princes named Azes 
cannot, therefore, be identical, and they must be distin¬ 
guished as Azes I and Azes II. Whitehead, however, 
observes that the silver coins of Azilises are better executed 
and earlier in style than those of Azes. The best didrachms 
of Azes compare unfavourably with the fine silver coins of 
Azilises with Zeusi obverse and Dioskouroi reverse, and 
with other rare silver types of Azilises. If Azilises pre¬ 
ceded Azes, then following Dr. Smith we must have Azilises 
I and Azilises II, instead of Azes I and Azes II. In con¬ 
clusion Whitehead says that the differences in type and 
style between the abundant issues of Azes can be adequately 
explained by reasons of locality alone, operating through 
a long reign.’ Marshall, however, points out that the 
stratification of coijas at Taxila clearly proves the correct¬ 
ness of Smith’s theory, according to which Azes I was 
succeeded by Azilises, and Azilises by Azes 11 .’“ 

A notable discovery has unearthed the unique gold 
coin of a king named Athama. Whitehead has no hesita¬ 
tion in recognising him as a member of the dynasty of Azes 
and Azilises. His date is, however, uncertain. 

Unlike most of the Indo-Greek princes,the Saka 
kings style themselves on their coins Basileus Basileon, 
corresponding to the Prakrit on the reverse Mahdrdjasa 
Rdjardjasa. They also appropriate the epithet Mahatasa, 
corresponding to the Greek Megaloy, which we find on 
the coins of Greek kings. The title Rdjordja —king of 


1 Inferior workmanship according to some, is a sign of remoteness (from 
Gandhara?) rather than of late date (cf. CHI, 569!). G. Hoffmann and Sten 
Konow not only reject the duplication of Azes, but suggest the identification 
of Azes with Azilises. According to Marshall Azilises ruled north-westwards 
as far as Kapi^i {JRAS, 1947, 25 ff). 

2 The coins which Smith assigns to Azes II are found generally nearer the 
surface than those of Azes I {JRAS, 1914, 979). For Konow’s view, see Ep. 
Ind., 1926, 274 and Corpus, II. i. xxxix-xl. The name ‘Azes’ is found in 
association with several rulers of various dates, while that of Azilises is found 
only with one {viz., Azes). This possibly points to the plurality of the kings 
named Azes. 

5 With the exception perhaps of Eukratides one of wliose coins bears 
the legend Maharajasa rajatirajasa Evukratidasa (Corpus, II. i. xxix n), and 
of a few other rulers including Hermaios (Whitehead, p. S5). 
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kings—was not an empty boast. Moga had under him 
the viceroys (satraps) Liaka and Patika of Chuksha (Chach) 
in the Western Punjab. One of the kings named Azes 
had under him at least one subordinate ruler, e.g., the 
Stratagos Aspavarman. The title Satrap or Kshatfapa 
occurs in the Behistun Inscription of Persia in the form 
Khshathrapdvan which means ‘protector of the kingdom.’^ 
“Strategos,” a Greek word, means a general. It is obvious 
that the Scythians continued in North-Western Int^ia the 
Perso-Hellenic system of government by Satraps and mili¬ 
tary governors. Coins and Inscriptions prove the exis¬ 
tence of several other Satrapal families besides those 
mentioned above. 

The North Indian Kshatrapas or Satraps may be 
divided into three main groups, viz .: -«/- 

1. The Satraps of Kapi.h’, Puspapura and Abhisara- 
prastha, 

s. The Satraps of the Western Pan jab, and 

3. The Satraps of Mathura. 

A Manikiala inscription affords the bare mention of 
a Satrap of Kapii^iil who was the son of the Satrap 
Granavhryaka.- A Kabul Museum Stone Inscription of 
the year 83’ discloses the name of a Satrap of Puspapura 
named Tiravharna. ‘Puspapura’, the city of flowers, may 
have reference to Pushkaravatl (lotus-city). The name 
of l§ivasena, ‘the Kshatrapa in the town of Abhisara- 
prastha’ occurs in the legend of a copper seal ring found 
in the Pahjab.^ The territory of the three Satraps may 
have corresponded to Yona, Gandhara and Kamboja of 
A^okan epigraphs. 


1 Cf. Ksha-pavan of the Rig-x/eda {Vedic Index, i. 208). Rdshtra-pdla of 
the Artfiaidstra and Goptfi or Dela-goptri of the Mdlavikdgnimitram and the 
Gupta inscriptions, 

2 Rapson, Andhra Coins, ci; Ancient India, 141; JASB, 1924, 14, Corpus, 
II. i, 150-1, 

3 Acta Orientalia, xvi, Pars iii, 1937, PP- 234 ff- 
* Corpus, II. i. 103. 
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The Panjab Satraps belonged to three families, viz. — 

(a) The Kusulua or Kusuluka Group —It consisted 
of Liaka and his son Patika, possibly of the Chhaharata 
or Kshaharata family, "vvlio apparently governed the distrid 
of Chiiksha.' According to Fleet there were two Patikas/ 
But in the opinion of Marshall there was only one viceroy 
of the name of Patika.^ The Satrapal line of Kusuluka 
was intimately connected with the Satraps of Mathura.'' 
The coins of Liaka Kusuluka show the transition of the 
district to which they belonged, t.c., a part of Eastern 
Gandhara, from the rule of the Greek house of Eukratides 
to the Sakas.'’ We learn from the Faxila, or the so-called 
Sirsukh plate, dated in the year 78, that Liaka was a Satrap 
of the great king Moga and that Patika, his son, was a great 
gift-lord (mahaddnapati).^ 

(b) Manigul and his son Zeionises or Jihonika— 
Numismatists consider them to be Satraps of Pushkala- 
vati during the reign of Azes II. But the Taxila Silver 
Vase Inscription of the year 191 discovered by Marshall 
in 1927^ shows that Jihonika was a Kshatrapn in Cukhsha 
near Taxila in the year 191 of an era of 5 aka (or 
Parthian ?) institution who.se exact epoch is not known.'' 
rite successor of Zeionises was apparently Kiiyula Kara.^ 

(c) The House of Indravarman' " —It consisted of 

1 Biihlcr, L(\ Ind., IV, j) r,|, Konow, Coipus. II. i. 25-28. Chuksha, 
accoiding to Stein, is the present Chach in the north of the District of Attock. 
See also AGP, 63, 126. The Gharsadda Inscriptions of the year 303 tefers 
to a gramasvamin and satrap (of Chukhsa?) named Avakhajhada (Konow, 
Acta Ortentalia, XX, p. io8ff). 

2 JARS, 1907, p. 1035 The existence of at least two Liakas is, however, 
provcxl by the Taxila plate and the Zeda inscription {Corpus. II. i. 145). A 
Lia(ka} appears also to be mentioned in the Mansehra inscription of the year 
6S. He may have been identical with the father of Patika, Ep. Ind. XXI, 257. 

^JRAS, 1914. pp. 979 ff- 

* Cf. In.scription G on the Mathura Lion Capital. 

Rapson’s Ancient India, p, 154. 

>>Ep. Ind., XXI, 257; IRAS, 1932, 9530. 

7 JRAS, 1928, Januaiy, 137 f. Corpus, II. i. 81 f. 

8 Ep. Ind., XXI, 255!. 

9 CHI. 582n, 588. 

Indravarman has been identified by some scholars with Itravarma, son 
of Vijayamitra, who is known from certain coins. Vijayamitra is further 
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Indravarman, his son Aspavarman, and Aspa’s nephew 
Sasa(s) or Sasa(n). Aspavarman acted as governor of both 
Azes II and Gondophernes, while Sasa(s) served under 
Gondophernes and Pakores. 

The Satraps of Mathura 

1 he earliest of this line of princes were once believed 
to be the rulers Hagana and Hagamasha. They were 
supposed to be succeeded by Rajuvula, who may have 
governed Jsakala at an earlier stage. According to Allan' 
he established himself in Mathura late in life. The genea¬ 
logical table of the house of Rajuvula or Rajula as 
arranged by Sren Koiunv'* is given below in a foot-note. 

Rajuvula or Rajula is known frgm inscriptions as 
well as coins. An inscription in Brdhmi characters at 
Mora near Mathura calls him a Mahdkshatrapa or Great 
Satrap (viceroy). But the Greek legend on some of his 
coins describes him as “king c^f kings, the Saviour” show¬ 
ing that he probably declared his independence. 

Rajuvula was apparently succeeded by his son ^udasa, 
Soriidasa or i^dasa. Inscription B on the Mathura Lion 
Capital mentions him as a Kshatrava (Satrap) and as the 

I 

icgaulcd as identical with, or a .succcs.sor of, Viyakaiaitra, a feudatory of 
Minedra (Menander). The importance of these identifications, in determining 
the chronological relation ol the Indo-Gieeks and the Sakas, is obvious, 
(Majumder, F.p. Irtd., xxiv, i ff; Sircar, Select Jrmriplions, 102 ff; Ep. Ind. 
xxvi, ‘li'i; Mookerji, Cl, XIV, 4, 1948, 205 i. Also Whitehead. Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle, 19.(4, pp. i9->o4. Apacharaja of the Bajaur inscription is 
taken by some to mean 'ruler of the We.st’. 

1 CIC, AI. CXV. 

2 Corpus II. i. 47. 

Arta =Piipa.sri 

I 

Abuhola = Kharao.sta Kamuia Khalamasa Maja 

I 

Hayuara Ayasi Komuia= Rajula = 

I I _J__ 

Hana Nada Diaka 1 | 

Sudasa Natiluda Kalul 
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son of the Mahdkshatrava Rajula (Rajuvula). But later 
inscriptions at Mathura written in Brdhmi characters call 
him a Mahdkshatrapa. One of these inscriptions gives a 
date for him in the year 72' of an unspecified era. It is 
clear that during his father’s lifetime he was only a Satrap. 
But on his father’s death some time before the year 72, he 
became a Great Satrap. Sten Konow adduces grounds for 
believing that ^odasa dated his inscription in the so-called 
Vikrarna era.“ Gonsequcntly the year 72, in his opinion, 
possibly corresponds to A.D. 15. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar refers the dates of the Northern 
Satraps (of Taxila and Mathura) to the ^aka era, and 
places them in the middle of the second century A.D. But 
Ptolemy, who flourished about that time, places neither 
Taxila nor Mathura within Indo-Scythia, i.e., the Saka 
dominion. This shows that neither Taxila nor Mathura 
was a ^aka possession in the second century A.D. The 
principal Indo-Scythian possessions in Ptolemy's time were 
Patalene (the Indus Delta), Abiria (the Abhira country in 
VV^estern India), and Syrastrene (Kathiawad).^ This is 
exactly what we find in the Junagadh inscription of the 
Saka rider Rudradaman I, who flourished in the middle 
of the second century A.D. In Ptolemy’s time Taxila 
was included within the Arsa {Sanskrit Urasd) territory,* 
and Mathura belonged to the Kaspeiraioi.^ Dr. Majumdar 
suggests that Ptolemy probably noticed the Saka empire of 
Maucs and his successors (which included Taxila, Mathura 
and Ujjayini) under the .name of ‘Kaspeiraioi’.'’ But we 


The genealogy, as reconstructed by Sten Konow, is not accepted by many 
scholars. An older view makes Kharaosta the son of a daughter of Rajuvula. 
For Rajuvula’s connection with C. Pafijab, see Allan, CCAI, 185. Cf. 438 ante. 
1 4a according to Rapson. But 72 is prefc*rred bv most .scholars. 

2 £p. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 139-141. 

3 /nd. Ant., 1884, p. 354 
* Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 3.^. 

6/nd. Ant., 1884, p. 350. 

3 Journal of the Department of Letter.';, University of Calcutta, Vol. I, 

p. 9811. 
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should remember that far from including Taxila, Mathura 
and Western India within one empire, Ptolemy sharply 
distinguishes the land of the Kaspeiraioi from Indo- 
Scythia which was the real {>aka domain in the middle of 
the second century A.D.' Moreover, the territoiT of Ihc 
Kaspeiraioi must have included the region below the 
sources of the Jhelum Chenab and the Ravi, i.e., Kasmira 
and its neighbourhood;" and there is no evidence that tlie 
dynasty of Manes ever ruled in Kasmira. It was only 
under the kings of Kanishka’s dynasty that Kasmira and 
Mathura formed parts of one and the same empire. As 
suggested by the Abbe Boyer the Kaspeiraioi of Ptolemy 
evidently referred to the Kushan empire. 

We learn from the Mathura laon (Capital Inscriptions 
that when Sudasa, i.e. ^odasa, was ruliifig as a mere Ksha- 
trapa, Kusuluka Patika was a Mahdkshatrapa. As ^odasa 
was a Mahakshatrapa in the year 72, he must have been a 
Kshatrapa before 72, Consequently Kusuluka Patika 
must have been reigning as a Mahdkshatrapa contemporary 
of the Kshatrapa Sodasa before the year 72. The Taxila 
plate of the year 78, however, does not style Patika as a 
Kshatrapa or Mahdkshatrapa. It calls him Mahdddnabali 
(great gift-lord) and gives the satrapal title to his father 
Liaka.^ Dr. Fleet thinks^ that we have to do with two 
different Patikas. Marshall and Sten Konow on the other 
hand, hold the view that the Mahdddnapati Patika, who 
issued the Taxila plate, is identical with the Mahdkshat¬ 
rapa Kusuluka Patika of the Mathura Lion Capital, but 
the era in which the inscription of Sam 72 is dated, is not 
ihe same as in the "Faxila plate of Sayn 78. In other words 

1 Cf. I’tolemy, Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 354, and the Junagadh Inscription 
of the Saka ruler Rudradaman. 

2 Land ot Ka^yapa.^ Rajatarahgini, 1, 27. lA. IV, 337. Stein accepts the 
identification of the territory of the Kaspeiraioi with KaSmir, but rejects 
Wilson’s assumption that Kaimir was derived from Ka^yapapuna (/AS 5 , 1899, 
Extra 2, pp. 9-13). The evidence of Ptolemy seems to suggest that the city of 
Kaspeira stood close to Multan. AlberunI (I. 298) in a later age mentions 
KaiSyapapura as a name of Multan itself. 

3 Sten Konow, Corpus, Vol. II, Pt. I, 28, Ep. Ind., XIX, 257. 

* JRAS, 1913, loom. 
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while Fleet chiplicaies kings, Marshall and Sten Konow 
duplicate eras. It is difficult to come to any final decision 
from the scanty data at our disposal. Fleet’s theory is not 
improbable in view of the fact that we have evidence 
regarding the existence of at least two Liakas. But the 
duplication of kings is not absolutely necessary as the 
designation ‘mahnddnapati given to Patika in the Taxila 
plate does not preclude the possibility of his having been 
a Mahdkshatrapa as well a few years back. We should 
remember in this connection that there are instances 
among the Western Kshatrapas of Chashtana’s line, of 
Mfilidkshalvdpfis bc'ing reduced to a luimbler rank' while 
other meinbeis of tlic family held the higher office." and 
of a Kshatrapa (Jayadaman) being mentioned without the 
satrapal title ' It,is, therefore, not altogether improbable 
that the inscription of Sarn 72 and that of Sam 78 are dated 
in the same era, and yet the two Patikas are idetuical.‘ If 
Sten Konow and Sir John Marshall are right in reading 
the name of Aja-Aya (Azes) in the Kalawan Copper-plate 
Inscription of the year 134 and the Taxila Inscription of 
136, we have additional instances of a ruler of this age 
being mentioned without any title indicative of his rank. 

Kharaosta was, according to S. Konow, the father-in- 
law, aiid according to Fleet, a grandson (daughter’s son), 
of Rajuvula and consequently a nephew of Jsodasa.^ The 
inscriptions A and E on the Mathura Lion Capital men¬ 
tion him as the Yuvaraya Kharaosta. Sten Know thinks" 
that he was the inheritor to the position as “king of kings’’ 


1 Cf. Majumdar, The Date of Kainshka, Ind. Ant., 1917- 
^ Rapsoii, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc cxxivf. 

-i Andhau Inscriptions. 

* The Rdjataiangtni furnislies an instance of a son being leplaced by his 
father as king (cf. the case of Partha), and of a king abdicating in favour of 
Itis son and again resuming control over the kingdom; cf. the case of Kalasa 
who conlitmcd to be a co-ruler after the resumption of control by his father, 
and that of Raja Mansmgh of Jodhpur (1804-43). The cases of VijaySiditya 
\T[I {Eastern Chalukya, D. C. Ganguli, p. 104 and of Zafar Khan of Gujanii 
may also be cued in this connection (Camb. Hist. Ind., Ill, 291^). 

5 JRAS, iptg, 919. 1009. 

6 Corpus, 36. 
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after Moga. His known coins are of two types, presenting 
legends in Greek characters on the obverse and in Kha- 
rosh^hi on the reverse. The Kharoshthi legend runs 
thus: KsliatrapiiMi pra Kharaostasa Artasa putrasa. 'Pra 
according to Sten Konow, may be a reflex of Prachakshma' 

The coins of the family of Raj uvula are imitated from 
those of the Stratos and also of a line of Hindu princes 
who ruled at Mathura. This shows that in the Jumna 
valley Scythian rule superseded that of both Greek and 
Hindu princes. 

A fragmentary inscription found by Vogel on the site 
of Cxaneshra near Mathura revealed the name of Satrap of 
the Kshaharata family called Ghataka." 

The Nationality of the Northern Satraps 

Cunningham held that the inscription P on the 
Mathura Lion Capital— Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae —gave 
decisive proof that Rajuvula or Rajula, ^odasa and other 
connected Satraps were of Jsaka nationality. Dr. Thomas 
shows, however, that the Satraps of Northern India were 
the representatives of a mixed Parthian and ^aka domi¬ 
nation. This is strongly supported a priori by the fact 
that Patika of Taxila, who bears himself a Persian name, 
mentions as his overlord the great king Moga whose name 
is ^aka. The inscriptions on the Lion Capital exhibit a 
mixture of Persian and Saka nomenclature.' Attention 
may, however, be called here to the fact that in the 
Hammmsa there is a pa.ssage^ which characterises the 
Pahlavas or Parthians as '\mniynidhdrinah’' (bearded).’ 


1 Corpus, \xxv. ‘ptathaksJuisn’ (^^epiphanous, “ of the gloriously manifest 
one”), occurs on coins of Stiato I and Polyxanos. It is, however, po.ssible that 
the Sanskrit equivalent of the name of the Satrap is prakhara-ojas, ‘‘of burn¬ 
ing effulgence.” 

*JRAS, 1912, p. isi. 

^ Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 138 ff ; JRAS, 1906, 215!. For Sten Konow's 
views see Corpus, II. i. xxxvii. 

M. 14, 17. 

^ The passage is also found in the Vdyti Purdna, Ch. 88, 141. 
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Judged by this test, kings of the family of Rajuvula and 
Nahapana, who are not unofen taken to be Parthians, 
could not have belonged to that nationality as their 
portraits found on coins’ show no traces of beards and 
whiskers. They were, therefore, almost certainly Sakas. 

Sechion II. I he Paulavas or Parthians' 

Already in the lime of PAikratides, Mithradates I, 
King of Parthia (c. 171-138/37 B.C.), had probably con¬ 
quered portions of the Pahjab or Sind, and in the days of 
the ^aka Emperors of the family of Maues-Moga, princes 
of mixed Saka-Pahlava origin ruled as Satraps in Northern 
India. Bui it is important to note that Isidore of Charax, 
possibly a yoiingej- contemporary of Augustus, who wrote 
not earlier lhajj ^>6 B.C^ (reign of Phraates IV and the 
revolt of Tiridaies) and is quoted by Pliny, docs not in¬ 
clude the Kabul Valley, Sind or the Western Pahjab 
within the empire of the Parthians or Pahlavas. The 
easternmost provinces of the Parthian empire mentioned 
by that writer are Herat (Aria), P'arah (the country of 
the Anauoi, a segment of Aria {i.e., the Herat Province), 
the districts between ihe Lake Hamun and the Helmund 
(Drangiana and Sakasthana), and Kandahar (Arachosia or 
“White India’’). Lowards the middle of the first century 
A.D., however, Saka sovereignty in parts of Gandhara 
must have been supplanted by that of the Parthians. In 
43-44 A.D,, when Apollonios of Tyana is reputed to have 
visited Taxila, the throne was occupied by Phraotes, 
evidently a ParthianHe was however independent of 
Vardanes, the great King of Babylon and Parthia (c. 39- 


' Tilt; I’atihiaiis (Faithava, Pahlava) were an Iranian people establishcil 
on ihe borders of ihc district that is today Ma/andaran and Khur 5 san. About 
^49/8 B.C. they revolted against the Scleiikids under the command of Arshaka 
(Arsaas), a leader of .Scythia (Pope and Ackerman, A Suwey of Persian Art, 
p. 71). 

^ . 4 pralihuta (Gondophernes) according to Her/feld and Tain (G>eeks, 341). 
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47/48 A.D.,' and liimseH povverhil ciiougli Lo exercise 
suzerain power over the “Satrap of the Indus.” Christian 
writers refer lo a king of India named Gundaphar or 
Gudnaphar and his brother Gad who are said to have 
been con\eiied b\ the Apostle St. Thomas and who, 
therefore lived in the first ccntiny A.D." We have no 
independent coiifiimalion of the story of the biographer 
of Apollonios. But the “so-called” Takht-i-BfihT record 
of ihc year lo;; (of an unspecified era) shows that there 
was actually in the Peshawar district a king named 
Guduvhara (Gondophernes). I he names of Gondo 
fihernes and, in the opinion of some scholars, of his 
brother Gad, are also found on coins.' According to 
Rapson the two brothers were associated as sub-kings 
under the suzerainty of Orthagnes (yerethragna). Sten 
Konow, however, identifies Orthagnes with Guduvhara 
himself, wliile Herzfeld suggests that he was the 
“unnamed soti of Vardanes, mentioned by Tacitus, who 
claimed the throne against Volagases I about A.D. 55.’” 
Dr. Fleet referred the date of the rakht-i-Bahal (Bahi) 
inscription to the Malava-Vikrama era, and so placed the 
record in A.D. 47. He remarked “there should be no 
hesitation about referring the yeai 104 to the establi.shed 
Vikrama era of B.C. 58; instead of having recourse, as 
in other cases too, to some otherwise unknown era begin¬ 
ning at about the same time. This places Gondophernes 
in A.D. 47 which suits exactly the Christian tradition 

1 Debevoise, .1 rolitiatl Hisloi\i of Partliia, ufo 

The origin.il Syruir icM of the legend of St. rhomab belongs piob;tbl> 
to the third century A.D. (JRAS, 1913, 634). Cf. Ind. Ant., 3. 309. 

■'Whitehead, p]). 93, 155. Gondophernes = Vindapharna, “Winner of 

gloiy” (Whitehead, p 14!), Rapson and Allan). The king assumed the title of 
Devavrata. S. Konow, following Fleet, takes the word Gudana on the coins to 
lefcr to Ihc tube of Gondophernes (Corpus. II. i. \lvi). 

Corpus, xlvi; The Cambridge Shorter Hisloiy of India, 70. 

5 JRAS, 1905. pp. i.>23-i{3:5; 1906, pp. 706-710; 1907, pp. 169-171!; 1013-1040: 
1913, pp. 999-1003. Cf. the view.s of Cunningham and Dowson (lA, 4, 307). 
I’he discovciy of the Khalatsc and the Taxila .silver vase inscriptions, however, 
makes the thcoiy of Fleet less plausible unless we believe in the existence of a 
plurality of Saka-Pahlava eras. Dr. Jayaswal was inclined to pliiCe Gondo- 
phemes in 20 B.C. But tins date is too early to suit the Christian tradition. 
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which makes him a contemporary of St. Thomas, the 
Apostle.” 

The power of Gondophernes did not probably in the 
beginning extend to the Gandhara region. His rule seems 
to have been restricted at first to Southern Afghanistan.* 
He succeeded, however, in annexing the Peshawar district 
before the twenty-sixth year of his reign. There is no 
epigraphic evidence that he conquered Eastern Gandhara 
(Taxila) though he certainly wrested .some provinces from 
the Azes family. The story of the supersession of the rule 
of Azes IT by him in one of the Scythian provinces is told 
by the coins of Aspavarman. The latter at first acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of Azes (II) but later on obeyed 
Gondophernes as his overlord. Evidence of the ousting of 
Saka nile by the Pirthians in the Lower Indus Valley is 
furnished by the author of the Periplus in whose time 
(about 60 to 80 A.D.) Minnagara, the metropolis of Scythia, 
i.e., the 5 aka kingdom in the Lower Indus Valley, was 
subject to Parthian princes who were constantly driving 
each other out. If Sten Konow and Sir John Marshall are 
right in reading the name of Aja-Aya or Azes in the 
Kalawan Inscription of 134 and the Taxila Inscription of 
136, then it is possible that .^aka rule survived in a part 
of Eastern Gandhara,* while Peshawar and the Lower 
Indus Valley passed into the hands of the Parthians. But 
the absence of an honorific title before the name of Aja-Aya 
and the fact that in the record of the year 136 we have 
reference to the establishment of relics of the Buddha in 
Taksha^ila “for the bestowal of health on the Maharaja 
Rajatiraja Devaputra Khushana,” probably suggest that the 


^ JRAS, 1913, 1003, 1010. 

* For Fleet’s interpretation of “Sa ij 6 ayasa a!sha 4 asa masasa, etc." see 
JRAS, 1914, 995ff; also Calcutta Review, 1922, December, 493-494. S. Konow 
thou^t at one time that ayasa stood for Sdyasya (=the first). He took the 
word as qualifying asha^asa. But he changed his views after the discovery 
of the Kalaw 3 n Inscription of 134. He now thinks that the addition ayasa, 
ajasa does not characterize the era as instituted by Azes, but simply as ‘ con¬ 
nected with Parthian rulers ' (£/>. Ind,, xxi. >55!). He refers the dates 134, 
156 to the erai of 58 B.C. 
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years 134 and 136 belong, not to the pravardhamdna- 
vijayardjya (the increasing and victorious reign) of Azes, 
but to a period when his reign was a thing of the past 
(atitardjya), though the reckoning was still associated with 
his honoured name. The dating in the JanTbigha inscrip¬ 
tion {Lakshmana-seiiCLsy—dtJtardjye sam 83) possibly 
furnishes us with a parallel.^ 

The Greek principality in the Upper Kabul Valley had 
apparently ceased to exist when Apollonios travelled in 
India. Wc learn from Justin that the Parthians gave the 
coup de grace to the rule of the Bactrian Greeks. Marshall 
says* that the Kabul valley became a bone of contention 
between the Parthians and the Kushans. This is quite in 
accordance with the evidence of Philostratos who refers to 
the perpetual quarrel of the “barbarian^.” wdth the Parthian 
king of the Indian borderland in 43-44 A.D. 

With Gondophernes were associated as subordinate 
rulers his nephew' Abdagases (in S. Afghanistan), his 
generals Aspavarinan and Sa.sa(s) or Sasa(n), and his gov¬ 
ernors Sapedana and Satavastm (probably of Taxila), 

After the death of the great Parthian monarch his 
empire split up into smaller principalities. One of these 
(probably Slstan) was ruled by Sanabares, another (probably 
embracing Kandahar and the Western Panjab) byTakores, 
and others by princes whose coins Marshall recovered for 
the first time at Taxila. Among them was Sasa(s) or 
Sasa(n) who acknowledged the nominal sway of Pakores. 
The internecine strife among these Parthian princelings 
is probably reflected in the following passage of the 
Periplus ; — 

“Before it (Barbaricum) there lies a small island and 
inland behind it is the metropolis of Scythia, Minnagara; 
it is subject to Parthian princes who are constantly driving 
each other out.” 

Epigraphic (and in some cases numismatic) evidence 
proves that the Pahlava or Parthian rule in Afghanistan, 

1 Raychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. iSsf. 

*ASI, AR, 19*9-30, 568. 
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the Pahjab and Sind was supplanted by that of the 
Kushana, Gushana, Khushana or Kushan^ dynasty. We 
know that Gondophcrnes was ruling in Peshawar in the 
year 103 (A.D. 47 according to Fleet, somewhat earlier 
according to others). But we learn from the Panjtar 
inscription that in the year 122 the sovereignty of the 
region had passed to a Gushana or Rushan king." In the 
year 136 the Kuslian su/ciainty had extended to Taxila. 
An inscription of that year mentions the interment of 
some relics of the Buddlia in a chapel at Taxila “for 
bestowal of perfect health upon the Maharaja, rajatirdja 
devaputra Khushana.” The Sui Vihar and Mahenjo 
Daro KhaioshtliT Inscriptions piove the Kuslian concjuest 
of the I>ower Indus Valiev. The Chinese writer Pan-ku, 
who died in A.D.*92, refers to the Yueh-chi occupation 
of Kao-fou or Kabul. This shows that the race to which 
the Kushans belonged took possession of Kabul before 
A.D. 92. It is, no doubt, asserted by a later writer that 
Kao-fou is a mistake for Tou-nii. But the mistake 
in Kennedy’s opinion would not have been possible, had 
the Yueh-chi not been in possession of Kao-fou in the time 
of Pan-ku.' The important thing to remember is that a 
Chinese writer of 92 A.D., thought Kao-fou to have been 
a YueH-chi posse.ssion long before his time. If Sten 
Konow is to be believed, the Kushiins had established some 
sort of connection with the Indian borderland as early as 
the time of Gondophcrnes. In line 5 of the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription Sten Know reads “('rjJiiina Kapnsa payaa,"* 

' Foj a note on the ihiiastir noincntl.nnit*, see R Stliafei, ]A()S, 67. t, 
p. a96flE; cf. AOS, 65. 7iff. 

* We team fiom Philostratos that .already in the time of .\potlonios fA.D. 
j.l lt') the barharians (Knshans’l who lived on the hnrdei of the P.irihian 
Cin^doin of Taxila weie pcrpetiiallv quariellinj' with Phraotes and making 
taids into his territories (The Ijfr of AjwHoiuu^, 1 oeb Classical l ibrary, pp. 
iB^ff). 

5 JRAS, 1912, pp. 676-678. Note also Pan-ku’s reference to a man’s head 
on the coini of Ki-pin (JBAS, 1921. p. 685n) which possibly suggests an 
.icquaintance with the coinage of Kuyula Kaphsa (or Kasa?). 

*Ep. Ind,, XIV, p, 294; XVIII (1926). p. 282. Corpus, II, i. 62. Some 
regard thi.s “Kapa” as a phantom. It is interesting to recall in thi.s connection 
a statement of Philostratos (The life of Apollonius of Tyana, Loeb Classical 
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“in honour of prince Kapa,” i.e., Kujula Kadphises, the 
Kushan king, who is said to have succeeded Hermaios in 
the Kabul valley. Kujula Kadphises has been identified 
with the Kuei-shuang (Kushan) prince K’iu-tsiu-k’io who 
took possession of Kao-fou (Kabul) Po-ta and Ki-pin. It 
appears from numismatic evidence that this Kushan chief 
was possibly an ally of Hermaios with whom he appears 
to have issued joint coins." Kadphises seems also to have 
been at first on friendly terms with the Parthian, rulers 
of Gandhara. But the destruction of Hermaios’ kingdom 
by the parthians^ probably supplied him with a casMS belli. 
He made war on the latter and eventually destroyed their 
power in the north-west borderland of India. 

Section III. The Great Kushans 

We are informed by the Chinese historians that the 
Kushans (chiefs of the Kuei-shuang or Kouei-chouang 
principality) were a section of the Yueh-chi‘ (Yiie-chi) race 
The modern Chinese pronunciation of the name accord¬ 
ing to Kingsmill is said to be Yue-ti. M. L^vi and other 
French scholars write Yue-tchi or Yue-tchi. 

We learn from Ssu-ma-ch’ien (the Chinese annalist, 


Library, p. 185) that in A.D. 43-44, tlie Parthian king of Taxila had enlisted 
the services of certain “barbarians” to patrol his country so that instead of 
invading his dominions they themselves kept off the “barbarians” that were 
on the other side of the frontier and were difficult people to deal with. Prince 
“Kapa” (if the reading and interpretation be correct) may have been at first 
one of these friendly barbarian chiefs. His date is indicated by his (?) imi¬ 
tation of a Roman emperor’s head of a style not later than about A.D. 60 
(JRAS, 1913, 918). 

1 Or one of his ancestors? Cf. Tarn, The Greeks, pp. 339, 343. 

* Pedigree coins according to Tarn. 

3 Before the Parthian conquest, K 9 pi£i apparently had to obey, for a time, 
the rule of Maues and Spalirises (CHI, 390!.). The Kushans, the “barbarian” 
enemies of “Phraotes”, may have had a hand in the restoration of Greek rule 
before its final disappearance in the K 3 bul valley. 

* The periods of Yue-chi migration have been discussed by several scholars. 
The first period of march from Kanshu to the Upper Li, c. 178-161 B.C, 
Second stage from the Upper Li to the Oxiis between 133-189 B.C The third 
period began with the conquest of Bartria (c. lag B.C.) Leeuw, The Scythian 
Period, pp. 31-35. 
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who recorded the story of the travels of Chang-k’ien, the 
tamous envoy), that between B.C. 174 and 165 the Yueh- 
chi were dwelling between the rsenn-hoang (Tun-huang) 
country and the K‘i-lien mountains, or Tien-chan Range, 
south and east of Lake Issykul in Chinese Turkestan.’ At 
that date the Yueh-chi were defeated and expelled from 
their country by the Hiung-nu who slew their king and 
made a drinking vessel out of his skull. The widow of 
the slain ruler succeeded to her husband’s power. Under 
her guidance the Yueh-chi in the course of their westward 
migration attacked the Wu-sun whose king was killed.* 
After this exploit the Yueh-chi attacked the ^akas on the 
upper Hi and in the plains of the Jaxartes or the Syr 
Darya and compelled their king or ‘lord’ to seek refuge 
in Kipin (Kapisa-SLampaka-Gandhara).* 

Meantime the son of the slain Wu-sun king grew up 
to manhood and, with the assistance of the Hiung-nu drove 
the Yueh-chi further west into the Ta-hia territory 
washed by the Oxus. The "La-hia, who w^ere devoted 
to commerce, unskilled in w’ar and w'anting in cohesion, 
were easily reduced to a condition of vassalage by the Yueh- 
chi who established their capital or royal encampment to 
the north of the Oxus (Wei), in the territory now belong¬ 
ing to ‘Bukhara (in ancient Sogdiana). The Yueh-chi 
capital was still in the same position when visited by 
Chang-kien in or about B.C. 128-26.' 

The adventures of Chang-k’ien as related by Ssu-ma- 
ch’ien in the Sse-kc or Shi~ki (completed before B.C. 91) 

1 Smith says (EHI*. p. 263) that they occupied land in the Kansuh Province 
in North-Western China. See also CHI, 565; Halfen, /. Am. Or. Soc., 65, pp. 
71 If. For the Hiung-nu-Hun Problem, cf. Stein, lA, 1905, 73 f, 84. 

® The main section of die Yueh-chi passed on westwards beyond Lake 
IssykkQ], the rest diverged to the South and settled on the frontier of Tibet. 
The latter came to be known as the “Little Yueh-chi’’. Eventually they estab¬ 
lished their capital at Purushapura in Gandhara. Smith, EHI*, 264: S, Konow, 
Corpus, II, i. Ixxvi. 

® A part of die Saka horde apparently seized Ferghana (Ta Yuan) c. 128 
B.C. (Tarn, Greeks, 278 n. 4, 279). 

*JRAS, 1903, pp. 19-20; 1912, pp. 668 fif.; PAOS, 1917, pp. 89 ff,; White- 
head. 171; CHI, 459, 566, 701; Tarn, Greeks, 84, 274 n, 277; S. Konow, Corpus 
II. i. xxii-xxiii, liv, Lxii. 
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were retold in Paii-ku’s Ts'icn Haii-shii or Annals of the 
hirst Han Dynasty that dealt with the period B.C. 2o()— 
(j or 24, and was completed by Pan-ku’s sister after 
his death in A.D. 92, with three important additions, 
namely: — 

1. That ihe kingdom of the d a-Yueh-chi had for its 
capital the town of Kien-clii (Kien-she), to the north of 
the Oxus,' and Kipin lay on its southern frontier. 

2. Lhat the Yueh chi were no longer nomad!}. 

3. 1 hat the Yueh-chi kingdom had become divided 
into hve principalities, t'/z., Hi (eo)ii-mi (possibly Wakhan“ 
between ihe Pamirs and the Hindnkiish), C.houangmi or 
Shuang-mi (Lhitial, south of Wakhiin and the Hindukush) 
Kouei-chouang or Kuei-shuang, the Kushan principality, 
probably situated between Chitral *cind the Panjshir 
countiy, Hit(h)um (Parnan on the Panjshir) and Kao-fou 
(Kabul)." 

We next obtain a glimpse of the Yueh-chi in Fan-Ye’s 
Hon Han-shu or Ainials of the !Alter Han Dynasty which 
cover the period beUteen A.l). 25 and 220. Fan-Ye based 
his account on the report of Pan-young {cir. A.l). 125) and 
others.* He himself died in 445 A.D. The capital of the 
Yueh-chi was then probably the old Ta-hia (Bactrian) city 
of Lan-shi, variant Ch‘iii-shi\ to the north of the Oxus. 

1 Ct. Corpus, II i. hv 

2 A liahanapati, ;i|)[>:ucnlly loid of Wakliari, ligurc.s in the int.cription of 
Mtihaidjn ididtirSja (hvapuha Kushdnapuira Shdhi Vaniataksha(ina?) whose 
idi:nlit\ IS uiireiiain. I lie iitlc devapuha connects him with the Kanishka 
Ciidup of Kusliaa kniRs, and not the Kadphises Group. ASI, 1911-12, Pt. I. 15; 

3 A later liisloiian regards Kao-fou as a mistake for Tou-mi which, how- 
evei. was probably not far from Kabul, JRAS, 1912, 669. Foi the proposed 
identifications sec Corpus, It. i. Ivi. Cf. JRAS, 1903, 21; 1912, 66g. In Ep. 
hid. \\ 1 . .‘',8. s konow suggests the identification of Kuci-.shuatig with 
(kiiidliaia oi the counirv iiniiicdiately to its north. 

*C/. s. Kniiow, Corpu',, liv: “It is accordingly the events of the period 
.A.l). 2',-12' w'hich arc tunaicd by Fan-Ye, though there are some additions 
referring to ,1 soniewhat later time in the case of countries which were near 
enough to remain in contact with China after the reign of erapercjr Ngan” 
(107-2.’','). See also Ep. hid.. \XI, 238. 

3 Alexandria=Zariaspa or Bactria (Tam, Greeks, 115, 298). JAOS, hi 
(19.41), 2.|2n. 
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Fan-Ye gives the following account of the Yueh-chi 
conquest; 

“In old days the Yiie-chi were vanquished by the 
Hiung-nu. 7 ’hey then went to Fa-hia and divided the 
kingdom among five IJsi-h(e)ou or Yabgous,^ viz., those of 
Hsiuini, Shuangmi, Kuei-shuang, Hsitun and Tumi. More 
than hundred years after that, the hsi-hou or Yabgou 
(Yavuga) of Kuei-shuang (Kushan) named R‘iu-tsiu-k‘io 
attacked and annihilated the four otlier hsi-hou and made 
himself king or lord (lF^i//g); he invaded Ngan-si (the 
Arsakid territory, i.c., Parlliia) and took possession of the 
territory of Kao-fou (Kabul), overcame Po-ta" and Ki-pin 
and became complete mastei of these kingdoms. K‘iu*tsiu- 
k‘io died at the age of more than eighty. His son Yen- 
kao-tchen succeedeil him as king. In his turn he con¬ 
quered d ‘ien-tchou (lit. ‘India,’ on the banks of a great 
river, apparently the kingdom ol Faxila referred to by 
Philostiatos), and established there a chief for governing 
it. From this time the Yue-chi became extremely power¬ 
ful. All the other countries designated them Kushan 
after their king, but the Han retained the old name, and 
called them Ta-Yue-chi.” 

“K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io” has been identified with Kujula-’ 
Kadphises (I),^ or Kozola Kadaphes, the first Kushan king 
who struck coins to the south of the Hindukush. Numis¬ 
matic evidence suggests that he was the colleague or ally,'' 
and afterwards the successor, of Hermaios, the last Greek 

1 According 10 one view tlie live hsi-hou existed already in Ta-hia when 
the Yueh-chi invaded Battria {JAOS, (is- 72 £.). 

2 Perhaps identical with the country of Po-tai which, in the time of 
Sung-yun, sent two young lions to the King of Gandhara as present (Beal, 
Records of the Western World, Vol. I, ci). S. Konow {Ep. Ind., XVIII) 
identified P’u-ta with Gha/ni. but later on (Ep. Ind., XXI, 258) suggested 
its identification with Butkhak, ten miles east of Kabul. 

sCf. Kusuluha. ^Fhe expression probably means ‘strong’ or beautiful 
(S. Konow, Corpus, 1^. Accordihg to Burrow (The Language of the Kharoshfhi 
Documents, 8a, 87) Au/ufa =Guiura=Vazir. Dr. Thomas (possibly) thinks that 
the word Kujula has the sense of ‘Saviour’. 

*PahlaTi chief-fpisM or pes = £orm, shape, JRAS, 1913, 63s p. 

s Fleet and Thomas, JR 4 S. 1913, 967. 1034; in the opinion of some 
sdiolars Hermaios was dead at the time of the KushSn conquest. Coins bcai- 
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prince of the Kabul valley. 1 he former view that Kadphi- 
j>e!> conquered Hennaios is, in the opinion of Marshall, 
wrong. Sicn Konow hnds his name mentioned in the 
1 akht-i-liahl inscription of the year 103 belonging to the 
reign of Gondophernes,' The inscription probably be¬ 
longs to a period when the Kushan and Parthian rulers 
were on friendly terms. But the Parthian attack on the 
kingdom of Hennaios apparently led to a rupture which 
ended in war. The result was that the Parthiarjs were 
ousted by Kadphises 1 . 

Marshall identifies Kadphises I with the Kushan king 
of the Panjtar record (of the year 12:^) and the Taxila scroll 
of the year 136.'' We should, however, remember that in 
the Taxila inscription of 136 the Kushan king is called 
Devaputra, a title which was characteristic of the Kanishka 
group and yiot of Kadphises I or II unless we identify 
Kadphi.ses I with Kuyula Kara Kaphsa.' The monogram 
on the scroll is by no means characteristic only of coins of 
the Kadphises group, but it is also found, in Marshall’s 
and S. Konow’s opinion, on the coins of Zeionises and 
Kuyula Kara Kaphsa. If, however, S. Konow and Mar¬ 
shall arc right in reading the name of Uvima Kavthisa in 
the Khalatse inscription of the year 184 or 187, and in 
identifying him with Vima Kadphises, the king of the 
Panjtar and Taxila records of 122 and lyfi may have been 
a predecessor of Weina (Vima), and should preferably be 
identified with Kadphises 1 . But the reading ‘Uvima 


ing his name (Otilimiccl, according to this view, to be struck long after he 
had passed away. Tarn regards the Hcrniaios-Kadphises coins as “pedigree 
coins”. His view is not accepted by Bachhofer (JAOS, 6i. 2400). Supportens 
of the alliance’ theory may point to the gold dollars circulating in Chungking 
engraved with relict jrortraits of Marshal Chiang Kaishek and President 
Roosevelt of the United States {A. B. Patrika, 29-3-i94;y). 

1 The intcipretation of S. Konow is not accepted by Professor Rapson, 
jRAS, 1930, p. 189. 

2 JRAS. 1914, pp. 977-78; Rapson, CHI, 582, identifies the KushSn king 
<)l with Vima (t.e., Kadphises II). ^ • 

3 Mentioned by R. D. Banerji, Prachtna MudrS, p. 85. I cannot- vouch 
f(»r the correctness of the leading. 
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Kavthisa’ and his identification with Kadphises II are by 
no means certain. 

Kadphises I probably coined no gold but only copper. 
His coinage shows unmistakable influence of Rome.^ He 
copied the issues of Augustus or those of his immediate 
successors preferably Claudius (A.D, 41-54)/ and used the 
titles Yavuga (chief), Maharaja, Rajdtirdja (the great king, 
the king of kings) and “Sachadhrama thita”, ‘ Steadfast in 
the Tjrue Faith” (of the Buddha?).'' 

“K’iu-tsiu-k’io,” or Kadphises I, was succeeded by 
his son Yen-kao-tchen, the Vima, Wima or Wema Kad¬ 
phises of the coins, who is usually designated as Kadphises 
II. We have already seen that he conquered Tien-tchou 
or the Indian interior, probably Faxila, and set up a chief 
who governed in *the name of the Yueh-chi. According 
to Sten Konow* and Smith' it was Kadphises 11 who 
established the Saka Era of A.D. 78. If this view be 
accepted then he was possibly the overlord of Nahapana, 
and was the Kuslian monarch who was defeated by the 
Chinese betv\een A.D. 75 and loa and compelled to pay 
tribute to the emperor Ho-ti (A.D. 89-105). But there is 
no direct evidence that Kadphises 11 established any era. 
No inscription oi coin of this monarch contains any date 
which *is referable to an era of his institution. On the 
contrary wc iiave evidence that Kanishka did establish an 

1 In OIK' I lass of his copper (onis .ippears a Roman head which was pal¬ 
pably iinilalc'd fioin Ihai ol AugusUis (H.C. ay-A.n. 14), ribeiius (A.D. 14-37), 
or Claudius (A.D. n-yi). /R/IS. 1912. (>79; 1913. 912; Stniili, Catalognr, Wi; 
Carnb. Short Hist., 74. Rome and its people, Rouiakas, fust appear in the 
Mtthabharata (II. 51, 17) and occur not unfrequently in later literature. Diplo¬ 
matic relations between Romo and India were established as early as the time 
of Augustus who received an embassy from king ‘Pantlion’ (JRAS, i860, 309 ff. 

Hist. Hid. I. 597) about B.< 7 . 27 20, An Indian omlMSsy was also 
received by Trajan (A.D. 98-117) shortly after A.D. 99. Strabo, Pliny and the 
Periplus refer to a brisk trade between India and the Roman Empire in the 
first century A.D. See JRAS, 1904, 591; lA. 3. s&i; 1923, 50. Pliny deplores 
the drain ol specie {JRAS, 1912. 986; 1913, 644-1031). 

- *The Cambridge Shorter History, 74, 75. 

s Smith, Catalogue, 67 n.; S. Konow, Corpus, II. i. Ixiv f.; Whitehead, 
181. 

*Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 14,1. 
s The Oxford History of India, p. 128. 
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era, that is to say, his method of dating was continued by 
his successors, and we Iiave dates ranging probably from 
the year i to 99.' 

The conquests of the Kadphises kings opened up the 
path of commerce between China and the Roman Empire 
and India. Roman gold began to pour into this country 
in payment for silk, spice and gems. Kadphises II began 
to issue gold coins." He had a bilingual gold and copper 
coinage.’ I'he obverse design gives us a new lifelike 
representation of the monarch. The reverse is confined to 
the worship of Siva, which was gaining ground since the 
days of the Siva-Bhdgavatas mentioned by Patanjali.* In 
the Kharoshthi inscription Kadphises IT is called “the 
great king, the king of kings, lord of the whole world, the 
Mahisxjara, the defender.’’^ 

We learn from Yu-Houan, the author of the Wei-lio^ 
which was composed between A.D. i>39-265 and covers the 
period of the Wei down to the reign of the emperor Ming 
(^>27-^39),’ that the Yueh chi power was flourishing in 
Kipin (Kapisa-Gandhara), Ta-hia (Oxus valley), Kao-fou 
(Kabul) and rien-tchou (India) as late as the second 
quarter of the third century A.D. But the early Chinese 
annalists are silent about the names of the successors of 
Yen-kao-tchen (Kadphises II). Chinese sources, however, 
refer to a king of the la-Yueh-chi named Po-tiao or Pua- 
d’ieu (possibly Vasudeva) who sent an embassy to the 

J For ciiiicism of the “Omitted hundreds theory,’’ see JRAS, 1913, 980 £. 

2 A yold coin of Wima or Vinta {NC, 1934, 232), gives him the title 
liasileus liasileivn Soier Megai (Tarn, Greeks, 354 n. 5). This throws welcome 
light on the problem of the identification of the nameless king Soter Megas. 

3 A silver piece resembling the ordinary small copper type of Vima Kad- 
pluses is also known (Whitehead, Indo-Greck Coins, 174). Other silver coins 
of the monarch are apparently referred to by Marshall (Guide to Taxila. 
1918, 81). A silver coin of Kanishka is also known (ASI, AR, i9S5>26, pi. 
Ixf). Smith (EHI*. p. ayo) and others make mention of silver coins of 
Huvishka. 

*V. 2. 76; cf, Saiva, Panini, IV. i. 112. 

3 As already stated Sten Konow finds the name of Vima (Uvima) Kavthisa 
(Kadphises?) in the Khalatse (Ladakh) inscription of the year t 87 (?}. Corpus, 
11 . i. 81. The identity of the King in question is, however, uncertain. 

«A Histotty of the Wei Dynasty (A.D. 2«o-s64). 

7 Corpus, II, i. Iv. 
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Chinese emperor in the year 250.* Inscriptions discovered 
in India have preserved the names with dates of the 
following great Kushan sovereigns besides the Kadphises 
group, VIZ., Kanishka I (1-23)/ Vasishka (24-28)/ Huvishka 
(28-60),* Kanishka II, son of Va-jheshka (41), and Vasudeva 
(67-98)/ Huvishka, Va-jheshka and Kanishka II are pro¬ 
bably referred to by Kalhana as Hushka, Jushka and 
Kanishka who apparently ruled conjointly. It will be 
seen that Kanishka II ruled in the year 41, a date which 
falls within the reign of Huvishka (28-60). rhus the 
account of Kalhana is conlirmed by epigraphic evidence. 

In ihc chronological order generally accepted by nu- 
niisinaiists, the Kanisiika group succeeded the Kadphises 
group. But this view is not accepted by many scholars. 
Moreovci, tlierc ii little agreement even among scholars 
who place tlie Kanisltka group after the Kadphises kings. 
The more important theories of Kani.shka’s date are given 
below; 

1. According to Dr. i Icet, Kanishka reigned before 
the Kadphises group, and \\’as the founder of tliat reckon¬ 
ing, commencing B.C. 58, which afterwards came to be 
known as the Vikrama Samvat.'' 7 his view (iield at one 


1 Corjius, II, i. Ixwii. 

2 See JRAS, nji; 5 - 980: i 9 ' 4 ’ P- “ I hrrr Mathura hiurtplions and 

thru heating un the Knshdn Dynasty'’ t)y Uayiuam Sahni; and /I/Q, Vot. 
II (191:7), p. Sr,‘5, "Fuithrr Kanishka K’nles" by Sten Konow. Ep. Ind., 
XXIV. 210. 

3 If Vasislika be idiiitiral with \ a^ Kusliana ot a SafKhi qjigraph, his icign 
(as sub-king) commented not later than tlie year 22 as we learn from an 
inscription of that year on the pedestal of an image of the Buddha (Fro. of 
the Seventh Session of the 1 . H. Congress, Madras, p. 135). 

* See Ep. Ind., XXI, 55 ff.— Mathura lirdhml Imctiplion of the Year 28. 
CJf. Ep. Ind., xxiii 35- Hidda Inscription ofi 28. 

Hyd. Hist. Cong., 164. 

spor discubMon> aljoui the origin of the bo-called Vikrama era see JRAS, 
PP* ^ 37 ’ 994 ff--' Kielhorn in Ind. Ant. xx. (1891), 124 ff.; 397 ff.; Bhand, 
Com. Vol., pp. 187 fif. CHI, pp. i68, 533, 571; ZDMG, 1922, pp. 250 ff. Ep. Ind. 
xxiii. 48 ff.; xxvi. iigff.; Kiethorn (and now Altekar) adduce evidence which 
seems to show that the early use of the era, as may be inferred from records 
with dates that may be recognised to refer to this reckoning, was mainly- 
confined to Southern and Eastern RajpucSna, Central India and the Upper 
Ganges Valley. The name of the era found in the earliest inscriptions recalls 
designations like that of king K^IITA of Peuzer, The Ocean of Story, III. rg. 
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time by Cunningham and Dowson, and maintained by 
Franke) was accepted by Kennedy, but was ably contro¬ 
verted by Dr. Thomas, and can no longer be upheld after 
the discoveries of Marshall.' Liscriptions, coins as well 
as the testimony of Hiuen Tsang clearly prove ftiat 
Kanishka s dominions included Gandhara, but we have 
already seen that according to Chinese evidence Yin-mo-fu, 
and not the Kushans, ruled Kipin (Kapi^a-Gandhara) 
in the second half of the first century B.C. Allan phinks 
that “the gold coinage of Kanishka was suggested by the 
Roman solidus ’ and that the Kiishan monarch can hardly 


Kntiya rulers are lueiitioiied by Fleet, JRAS, 1913, 9980. Krita may also 
liave lelereiice to the iiiauj^uration ol a Cioldcu Age after a period of toil and 
nunl. From the filth to the ninth century the reckoning was believed to be 
used especially by the piinces and people of Malava. The connection of the 
name Vikrama with the era grew up gradually and was far from being gene- 
tally adoptcil even in the ninth centuiy A.D. The phraseology employed in 
the poems and insiiiptions of the next centuiies shows a gradual advance 
fiom the simple Sainvai to Vikrama Samval, Siinnpa Vikrama Samvat and so 
on. 1 he iluinge m nomenclature was probably brought about by the piinces 
and people of CAijarat whose hostility to the Malavas is well known. The 
.sotavaharias tould not have founded this or any other era because they always 
used regnal yeais, and Indian literature distinguishes between Vikrama and 
Sdlivdhana. As to the claims ot A/es, see Calcutta Rtraieiv, 1922, December, 
pp. 493-19.1. Fleet points out (JRAS, 1914, 995 If.) that even when the name 
ol a real king stands befoie the statement of the years, so that the translation 
would be "in the year of such and such a king” he is not necessalrily to be 
legaulfd as the actual founder of that particular reckoning. The nomencla¬ 
ture of an era, cuneni in a comparatively late period, more than a century 
afiei its commciKement, is no pioof of origins. I'herefore, the use of the 
terms iyam or Ajam in connection with the dates 134 and 136 of the Kalawan 
and laxila inscriptions, does not prove that A/cs was the founder of the parti¬ 
cular reckoning used, llis name may have been connected with the reckon¬ 
ing by later generations in the same way as the name of the Valabhi family 
came to be associated with the Gupta era, that of Satavahana with the Saka 
era, and that of Vikiaraa with the ‘‘Krita’’-Malava reckoning itself which 
(ornmenced in 58 B.C. Regarding the claims of Vikrama see Bhand. Com. Vol. 
and Ind. Ant., cited above. The Purdnas while mentioning Gardabhilla are 
silent about Vikramaditya. Jaina tradition places Vikramaditya after ‘Naha- 
vahana’, or ‘Nahapana’. Regarding the contention of Fleet that the Vikrama 
era is a northern reckoning attention may be invited to the observations of 
Kielhorn and to a note on Chola-Pdn^-ya Institutions contributed by Professor 
C. S. Srinivasachari to The Young Men of India, July, 1926. The Professor 
points out that the era was used in Madura in the 5th century A.D. Kielliorn 
proves conclusively that the area where the era of 58 B.C. was used in the 
earliest times did not include the extreme north-west of India. ^ 

1 Thomas, JRAS, 1913; Marshall, JRAS, 1914. 
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be placed before Titus (79-81 A.D.) and Trajan (98-117 
A.D.).^ 

2. According to Marshall, Sten Konow, Smith and 
several other scholars Kanishka’s rule began about 125 
or 144 A.D.,'' and ended in the second half of the second 
century A.D.'' Now, we learn from the Sui Vihar inscrip¬ 
tion that Kanishka’s dominions included a portion at least 
of the Lower Indus Valley. Again we learn from the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman that the Mahaksha- 
trapa’s conquests extended to Sindhu and SauvTra (which 
included Multan according to the Puranas and Alberuni) 
and even to the land of the Yaudheyas in the direction of 
the Sutlej. Rudradaman certainly flourished from A.D. 
130 to A.D. 150. He did not owe his position as Maha- 
kshatrapa to anybcdy else (svnyam adhigata Mahdkshatrapa 
ndma).* If Kanishka reigned in the middle of the second 
century A.D., how are we to reconcile his mastery over 
the Sui Vihar region in the Lower Indus Valley with the 
contemporary .sovereignly of RudradSman?^ Again Ka¬ 
nishka’s dates 1-23, Vasishka’s dates 24-28, Huvishka’s dates 
28-60, and Va.sudeva’s dates 67-98, suggest a continuous 
reckoning. In other words, Kanishka was the originator 
of an era. But we know of no era ever current in, or 


1 Camb. Short History, p, 77. 

^ Recently Ghir.shman suggested the period A.D. 144-72 for Kanishka 
(Begram, Recherches Archaeologtque et Historiques sur les Kouchans). The 
argument that India was still in A.D. 123 governed by a Viceroy (and there¬ 
fore, not by Kanishka or Huvishka) is effectively disposed of by Thomas in 
JRAS, 1913, 1024. He points out that the historian of the Later Han 's 
obviously referring to the conditions at the time of the invasion of Wima 
Kadphises, and not to the state of things in A.D. 125. 

> Dr. Sten Konow’s views are difficult to ascertain. In the Indian Studies 
in honour of C. R. Lanman (Harvard University Press), p. 65, he mentions 
A.D. 134 as the initial point of the Kanishka reckoning which he and Dr. Van 
Wijk “have tried to establish” {cf. Acta Orientalia, III, 54 ff.). But in IHQ_, 
III (1927), p. 851, he, along with Dr. Van Wijk, shows a predilection for A.D. 
128-29 {cf. Corpus, Ixxvii; Acta Orientalia, V, 168 ff.). Professor Rapson (in 
JRAS, 1930, 186 ff.) points out the conjectural and inconclusive character of 
the two Doctors' calculations. “The year 79“, says he “seems to be out of 
the running and a dark horse, the year 128-9, is the favourite.” 

*£p. Ind., Vni. 44. 

• Sec March, xgjo, 1.^. 
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known to, North-West India, which commenced in the 
second century A.D, 

5. Dr. R. C. Majumdar thought that the era founded 
by Kanishka was the Traikutaka-Kalachuri-Chedi era of 
i>48 A.D.’ Prof. joiiveau-Dubreuil points out that this is 
not possible.^ “In fact, the reign of Vasudeva, the last of 
the Kushans. (ame to an end 100 years after the beginning 
of the reign of Kanishka. Numerous inscriptions prove 
that Vasudeva reigned at Mathura. It is certain that this 
country, over which extended the empire of Vasudeva, 
was occupied about ‘^50 A.l). by the Yaudheyas and the 
Nagas and it is probable that they reigned in this place 
nearly one century before they were subjugated by Samu- 
dragupta. The capitals of the Nagas were Mathura, 
Kantipura and PadmavatT.” The Kushan (?) realm in the 
Indian borderland was, in A.D. 360, ruled by Grumbatesl 
The theory of Dr. Majumdar cannot, moreover, be recon¬ 
ciled with the Tibetan tradition ^vhich makes Kanishka a 
contemporary of king Vijayaklrti of Khotan,^ and the 
Indian tradition which makes Huvishka a contemporary of 
Nagarjuna, and hence of a king of the Imperial ^atavahana 
line, who can hardly be placed later than the second cen¬ 
tury A.D., as he is described as ‘lord of the three seas’ and 
.sovereign of (South) Ko.sala (in the Upper Deccan).^ Lastly, 
the catalogues of the Chinese Tripitaka state thal An-Shih- 
Kao (148-170 A.D.) translated the Mdrgabhiimi Sutra of 
Sahgharaksha who was the chaplain of Kanishka.® This 
shows conclusively that Kanishka flourished before 170 


’ For this era see JRAS, 1905, pp. 566-68. 

^Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 51. 

^ EHI*, p. 290. The Chionitai identified by Cunningham with KushSns. 

^Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 142. 

s R&jatarahginl, I. 173: Harsha-charita (Cowell), p. 252; Watters, Fwflfi- 
CliTuarig, II, p. 200. The epithet trisamudradhipati which the Harsha-charita 
(Book VIII) applies to the Satavahana friend of NSgarjuna cannot fail to 
remind one of Gautamiputra Satakarni ‘ whose chargers drank the water of 
the three oceans ’ (tisamudatoyapitavShana), or one of his immediate successors. 

♦Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 640. Bunyiu Nanjio’s^a^afogue, 
App. 11 , 4. 
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A.D,^ The arguments against the theory of Dr. Majumdar 
are equally applicable to the surmise of Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar who placed Kanishka’s accession in A.D. 278. 

4. According to Fergusson, Oldenberg, Thomas, 
Banerji, Rapson, J. E. Van Lohuizen-De Leeuw, Bachhofer^ 
and many other scholars Kanishka was the founder of that 
reckoning commencing A.D. 78, which came to be known 
as the ^aka era.^ This view is not accepted by Prof. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil on the following grounds: — 

{a) If we admit that Kujfila-Kadphises and Hermaios 
reigned about 50 A.D. and that Kanishka founded the 
^aka era in 78 A.D. we have scarcely 28 years for the dura¬ 
tion of the end of the reign of Kadphiscs I and the whole 
of the reign of Kadphises II. 

(But the datCo A.D. 50, for Kadphises I is uncertain. 


1 According lo the theory of Dr. Majumdar, Vasudeva 1 ruled from 
(249-1-74) 323 to (249-1-98) 347 A.D. But Chinese evidence places a Po-t’iao 
(Vasudeva?) in 230 A.D. The Khalatse Ins. also pre,sents difliculties. 

2 Bachbofer JAOS, 61, 242. 

s For the origin of the iaka era see Fleet, Cll, preface 56; JRAS, 1913, 
pp. 635, 650, 987 ff.; Dubicuil, AHD, 26; Rapson Andhra Coins, p. cv; S. 
Konow, Corpus, II. 1. xvi f. Nahapana, who was not even a Mahakshatrapa 
in the years 42-45, and who never became a paramount sovereign, could not 
possibly have been the founder of the era. The theory which represents 
Nahapana as the founder of the era used in his inscriptions (dated 42-46) is 
also contfadicted by a Jaina tradition (relied on by Sten Konow, Corpus, II. 
i. xxxviii) which assigns to him (Nahav3hana) a period of only 40 years. 
Chashtana has no better claims and the evidence of the Periplus shows that 
he could not have ruled at Ujjain in 78 A.D. As to the theory that Kadphises 
II founded the reckoning in question, it may be pointed out that no inscrip¬ 
tion or coin of this monarch contains any date which is referable to an era 
of his institution. The only Scythian king who did establish an era in the 
sense that he used a regnal reckoning that was continued by his successors, 
is Kanishka. And the only reckoning that is attributed by Indian writers, 
since the days of the early Chalukyas, to a Scythian king is the Saka era of 
78 A.D. 

Regarding the objection that the Saka era was foreign to the north it may 
he pointed out that the era of 58 B.C., wa.s equally foreign to the extreme 
north-west of India. The assertion that the Saka era was never used in the 
north-west simply begs the question. It assumes what it has got to prove, viz., 
that the reckoning used by the house of Kanishka does not refer to the Saka 
eta. The very name Saka points to its foreign, and possibly north-western, 
origin, as the imperial Sakas resided in that region, and it is only the viceroys 
who dwelt in MSlwa KSthiawSr and the Deccan, On the analogy of every 
famo us Indian regnal reckoning it may be confidently asserted that the Saka 
era, too, originated with a sovereign and not with a mere viceroy. 
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Even if vve accept it as correct, the period of 28 years is 
not too short in view of the fact that Kadphises II succeed¬ 
ed an octogencrian. When Kadphises I died “at the age 
of more than eighty" his son must have been an old man. 
It is, therefore, improbable that “his reign was protracteef.”) 

(b) Marshall, says Prof. G. jouveau-Dubreuil, has 
discovered at Taxila in the Chir Stupa a document dated 
136 which, in the Vikrmna era, corresponds to 79 A.D., 
and the king mentioned therein is probably Kadphises 
I, but certainly not Kanishka. 

(Now, the epithet Devaputra applied to the Kushan 
king of the Taxila scroll of 136, is characteristic of the 
Kanishka group, and not of the Kadphises kings.^ So the 
discovery need not .shake the conviction of those that attri¬ 
bute to Kani.shka the era of 78 A.D. omission of the 

personal name of the Kushan monarch does not necessarily 
imply that the first Kushan is meant. In several inscrip¬ 
tions of the time of Kumara Gupta and Budha Gupta, the 
king is referred to .simply as Gupta nripa.) 

(c) Professor Dtibreuil says: “Sten Konow has shown 
that the Tibetan and Chinese documents tend to prove 
that Kanishka reigned in the .second century.” 

(This Kanishka may have been Kanishka of the Ara 
Inscription of the year 41 which, if referred to the Saka 
era, would give a date in the second century A.D. Po-t’iao 
of Sten Konow,^ the king of the Yueh-chi who sent an 
ambassador to China in A.D. 230, may have been one of 
the successors of Vasudeva I. “Coins bearing the name of 


’ 1 am glad to note that a somewhat similar suggestion is now made by 
Dr. Thomas in Dr. B. C. Law Volume, II. 31?. It is, however, by no means 
clear why it is said that the po.ssjbility of the identification of Devaputra with 
Kanishka ‘ has been ignored The Kadphi.ses kings meant here are KujQla 
(Kadphises I), and Viraa (Wema) and not Kuyula Kara Kaphsa whose identifica¬ 
tion with Kadphises I is a mere surmise. Kara or Kala probably means a MahS- 
rajaputra, a prince (Burrow, The Language of the Kharoshfhl Documents, 8a). 
Even if Kuyula Kara be identical with KujBla (cf. Corpus, II, i. Ixv) and 
the Kush3n king of the Taxila inscription of 136, it may be pointed out that 
it is by no means certain that the date 136 refers to the Vikrama era. 

*Visudeva? Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 141, Corpus, II, i. lxxvii;^c/. Acta, 
II, 133, 
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Vasiicleva continued to be stnick long after he had passed 
away.”' Dr. Smith, Mr. R. D. Banerji and Dr. S. Konow 
himself clearly recognise the existence of more than one 
V^asndeva.)" 

(d) Sten Konow has al.so shown that the inscriptions 
of the Kanislika era and those of the ,' 5 aka era are not dated 
in the .same fashion. (But the .same scholar also shows 
that all the inscriptions of the Kanishka era are also not 
dated in the .same fashion. In the Kharoshfhi inscrip¬ 
tions, Kanishka and his .succe.s.sor.s recorded the dates 
in the same way as their .^aka-Pahlava predeces.sors, 
giving the name of the month and the day within the 
month. On the otlier hand, in their Brfihrm records 
Kanishka and his successors usudUy adopted the Ancient 
Indian way of dating.' Are we to conclude from this 
that the Kliaroshthi dates of Kanishka’s inscriptions are 
not to be referred to the same era to which the dates of 
the Brdhini records are to be ascribed? If Kanishka 
adopted two dilferent ways of dating, we fail to under¬ 
stand why he could not have adopted a third method to 
suit the local conditions in Western India. .Sten Konow 
himself points out that in the Saka dates wc have the 
name of the month as in the Kharosh^ht records with 
additiofi of the Paksha. ‘‘The §aka era which (the 
Western Kshatrnpas) u.sed was a direct imitation of the 
reckoning used by their cousins in the north-west, the 
additional mentioning of the 'paksha' being perhaps a 
concession to the custom in the part of the country where 
they ruled.” It is not improbable that just as Kanishka 
in the borderland used the old Saka-Pahlava method, and 
in Hindusthan Proper used the ancient Indian way of 
dating prevalent there, so in Western India his officer 
added the ‘paksha’ to .suit the custom in that part of the 
country.)* 

i EHI, 3rd ed., p. 27a. 

^ Ibid., pp. 272-78, Corpus, ii, I. Ixxvii. 

^Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 141. For an exception see ibid.. XXI, 60. 

*As to the si.Tiemcnt of Fleet endorsed by S. Konow. Corpus, Ixxxvii, 
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According to Sten Konow Kanislika came from 
Khotan* and belonged to the Little Yiieh-chi. I'he theory 
presents many difficulties.* It is certain that his sue 
cessors in 230 were still known as the Ta (Great?) 
Yiieh-chi. The family name according to Kumaralata’s 
Kalpandmanditikd was Kiu-sha.^ 

Kanishka completed the Kushan conc|uest of Upper 
India and ruled over a wide redlm which extended from 
Kapisa/ Gandhara and Kasmira to Benares. I'raditions 
of his conflict with the rulers of Soked (Saketa) and 
Pataliputra in Eastern India are presers^ed by Tibetan 
and Chinese writer.>.’ Epigraphic records give us con¬ 
temporary notices of him, with dates, not only from 
Peshawar and possibly from Zeda (near Und) in the 
Yuzufzai country, but also from Mani^iala near Rawal¬ 
pindi, from Sui Vihar about 16 miles south-west of 
Bahawalpur (north of Sind), from Mathura and Sravasti, 
and from Sarnath near Benares.' His coins arc found 

ilidi tlu' use ot the s.tka era was toiei”ii to Norihein India aUeiitioii may be 
invited to Kielhoin’s of Ins of Sotllnnt Indiu, Nos ‘(yi, ‘(f)-' 

'568, eu So lar as Noith-AVesl India is eoneeined Lheic is .is 

little positiM pi(K)l ol ihe rally Use oi the Vikranui eia as ol the era of 
78 A.D. The paucity of eailv recoids dated in the saka ei.i in the valley ol 
ilie Upper (iaiifyes and us tribiitaiies is possibly due to the fau that the 
eia ot B.(i. .dreadv held the held l.aiet eias of undoubtedly^ noithcin 
oiig-in, like those of the Guptas .ind Harslia, hare piaitically been foigolteti, 
but till' eia ol r,8 il.t,, is still m use. In Southern India the case is 
diffeieiit I he use of legnal yeats in the recoids of the Mauiya.s (many ol 
which are located in the .south) and those of the Satavahanas, Chetas, and 
othei eaily dynasties, piovcs beyond doubt that there was no early reckon 
iiig in use that loiild loinpetc with the new era that was mtiodiued b> 
the sakd satraps The story of the foundation of the (.^halukya Vikiaiua 
era .suggests that the Saka reckoning was at time.s deliberately sought to 
be discontinued liecause of its foreign association. This might have happened 
in the north as well as in tlie south. 

> Corpus. II. I. Ixxvi: cf. Ixi; JRAS, 1903, 3.3.p 

- Ibid. p. Ixxvii. 

Cf. Kusa ot Kanikn lekha and Kusadvipa of the Puranas. See now 
Shafei, Linguistics in History, JAGS, 67, No. 4, pp. 296(1. 

‘ Cf- The story of the Chinese hostage mentioned by H. Tsang. 

•’Ep Ind., xiv, p, 142; Ind. Ant.. 15)03, p. 382; Corpus, II. i, pp. Ixxii 
and Ixxv. The reference may be to Kanishka II. 

6 In recent years Mr. K. G. Goswami has drawn attention tc^a BrShm! 
Insciiption of Kanishka, dated in the year 2 (?), which he found in the 
Municipal Museum at Allahabad {Calcutta Review, July, 1954. p. 83). 
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in considerable quantities as far eastwards as Ghazipur 
and Gorakhpur.' The eastern portion of his empire was 
apparently governed by the Mah&K.shatrapa Kharapallana 
and the Ksknlrapa Vanashpara. In the northern portion 
we find the general Lala and the Satraps Vespasi and 
Liaka, He fixed his own residence at Peshawar (Purusha- 
pura) and ])Ossibly established Kanishkapura"* in KasinTra. 
It is. however, more probable that Kanishkapiira was 
established by his namesake of the Ara inscription. 
/After making himself master of the south {i.e., India) 
Kanishka turned to the west and defeated the king of 
the Pariliians.' In his old age he led an army against 
the north and died in an attempt to cross the rsung-ling 
mountains (I’aghdumbash Pamir) between the Pamir 
Plateau and Kh«tan. The Northern expedition is 
apparently referred to by Hiuen-d’sang who speaks of his 
rule in the territory to the east of the I’sung-ling 
mountains, and of a Chinese Prince detained as a hostage 
at his court. 

It is not imjjrobable that Kanishka was the Kushan 
king repulsed by general Pan-ch’ao during the reign 
of the Emperor Ho-ti (A.D. 89-105), It has no doubt 
been argued that Kanishka “must have been a monarch 
of some' Celebris and if the Chinese had come into 
victorius contact with him. their historians would have 
mentioned it.’’ But if we identify Pan-ch'ao’s Kushan 
contemporary with Kadphises II, the silence of the 
CJhinese becomes still more mysterious and inexplicable 
because he was certainly well-known to the annalists. 
On the other hand, Kanishka was not known to them 
and the non-mention of his name, if he were Pan-ch’ao’s 
contemporary, cannot be more surprising than that of 


' A j^old coin tioni Mahdsthana (Boj'Ta) lepresents the standing beaided 
figure of Kanishka -possilily an imitation ot ihc coinage of the great Kushan 
king. 

‘^Cunningham 114) toraied it near .Srinagar. Stein and Smitti 

identify it with K3nispor. “situated between the VitastS river and the high road 
leading from VarShamrda to Srniagai’' p. 275). 

3 /nd, Ant., 1^, p. j{8s, 
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his predecessor, Wema. In favour of Kanishka’s identity 
with Pan-ch’ao’s antagonist we may urge that Kanishka is 
known to have come into conflict with the Chinese, but 
the same cannot be said with regard to Wema, the events 
of wliose reign, as recorded by Chinese annalists, do rtot 
include a first class war with (]hina. The legend of 
Kanishka’s death published by S. Levi contains a 
significant passage which runs thus;—“I have subjugated 
three regions; all men have taken refuge with me, the 
region of the north alone has not come in to make its 
submission.”' Have we not here a covert allusion to his 
failure in the encounter with his mighty northern 
neighbour? 

Kanishka’s fame rests not so much on his conquests, 
as on his patronage of the religion of ^skyamuni. Numis¬ 
matic evidence and the testimony of the Peshawar Casket 
inscriptions show that he actually became a convert to 
Buddhism possibly at the commencement of his reign, if 
not earlier. He showed his zeal for his faith by building 
the celebrated relic tower and Sari^hdmrua at Purusha- 
pura or Peshawar which excited the wonder of Chinese 
and Muslim travellers.^ He convoked the last great 
Buddhist council which was held in Kasmira or 
Jalandhar.^ But though a Buddhist, the Kushan monarch 
continued to honour the Greek, Sumerian, Elamite, Mith- 
raic, Zoroastrian and Hindu gods worshipped in the 
various provinces of liis far-flung empire.* The court 

’ F.HI*. I) 28;,; )RAS. 1912, 674. 

2 The fame of the Konushka Mahavihaut remained undiminished till the 
days of (he Pala Kings of Bengal as is apparent from the Ghoshravan Inscrip¬ 
tion ol the lime of Devajtala. Kanishka’s Chattya is refened to by AllKruni. 

One account [xivsibly mentions GandhSra as the place where the Assembly 
met, ITic earliest authorities seem to locate it in Kashmir. Kundalavana 
inhaia appears to be the name of the inonasteiy where the theologians 
assembled probably under the presidency of Vasumitra. The chief business of 
the SyiuKl seems to be the collection of canonical texts, and the preparation 
of commentaiies on them (Smith. EHI*, pp. aSfy ff; Law, Buddhistic 
Studies, 71). 

* See JRAS, ipia. pp. 1003, 1004. The Elamite (Sumerian? Hastings, 
5, S27) goddess Nana possibly gave her name to the famous PiJSnaka coins 
(cf. Rhand., Cann. Lee., 19*1, p. 161). For the influence of the Mithra (Mihr, 
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ot Kaiiishka ivas adorned by Parsva, Vasumitra, 
Asvaghosha/ Charaka, Nagarjuna,^ Samgharaksha, Mathara, 
Agesilaos the Greek and other worthies who played a 
leading part in the religious, literary, scientific, philo¬ 
sophical and artistic activities of the reign. Excavations 
at Mat near Mathura have disclosed a life-size statue of 
the great king.^ 

After Kaiiishka canicVasishka.Huvishka and Kaiiishka 
of tht; Ara inscription. We have got inscriptions of 
Vasishka dated 24 and 28 which possibly prove his 
control over Matliura and Eastern Malwa.* He may have 
been identical with Vajheshka, the father of Kaiiishka of 
the Ara inscription, and Jushka of the Rdjatarnngini, 
the founder of the town of Jushkapur, modern Zukur to 
the north of Srina§;ar.^ 

Huvishka’s dates range from 28 to 60. A Malhiim 
liLscription"' repte.scnts liini as the grandson of a king 
who has the appcllalion “Sacha dhranialhita,” i.c., stead¬ 
fast or abiding in the true Law, which occurs on the 
coins of Kiiyiila Kaphsa\ Kalhana's narrative leaves the 
impression that Huvishka ruled simultaneously with 
Jushka and Kaiiishka, i.c., Va-jheshka and Kaiiishka of 
the Ara inscription of the year 41. The Wardak vase 


Miliiia, Miiro) mil on Kiiihaii India, see Sii R. Ci. Hliaiidarkai, I'atslinaxnsm, 
Saiviwi and Mniot Rflifrim/i Sy\trtns, |). ir,{ Accouling lo Professor Rapson 
(Andfita Coins, \ii) the diveisiiy ol loin-lypes does noi show icligioiis eelecti- 
cism, but icfletis ihe dilfeienl lonns o( icligion wIirIi prevailed in the various 
distritfs ot the vast eaiipire ot the Great Rushans. Cf., Asdvari and Bednur 
types ol toms ol the time ol Iltminish and of Hydcr Ah. 

* For the legend alrout Kanishka and .Asvaghosha sec a lecent article by 
H. W. Bailey (JRAS, 11)42, pt. I)- trans. with notes of a fragment of a Khotan 
Ms. The king’s name is spelt Cadrra (Chandra) Kanishka. 

2 It IS |x>ssible that Nagarjuna was a contcmpoiaiy, not of Kanishka J, 
hilt of Kanishka 11 and Huvishka. 

3 EHH, p. 272., Cf. Coin-portrait, JRAS, 1912, 670. 

* As the Sanchi images may have been brought Ironi MathurS, the lind- 
s{)ots need not be regarded as forming necessarily a part of the empire of the 
king mentioned on the pedalats. 

5 EHI*. p. 275. 

3JRAS, 1924, p. 402. 

1 The epithet is also applied to Aingoka in the Ksharoshthi documents 
(Burrow, p. 128). 
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inscription possibly proves the inclusion of Kibul within 
his dominions. Bui there is no evidence that he retained 
his hold on the Lower Indus Valley which Avas probably 
wrested from ihe suctessors of Kanishka 1 by Rudra- 
daman i. Jn Ka.hiiira Huvishka built a town narned 
Hushkapura.' Like Kanishka 1 , he was a patron of 
Buddhism and built a splendid monastery at Mathura.^ 
He also resembled Kanishka in his taste for a diversity 
of coin-tyj)es. Besides a medley of Greek, Persian and 
Indian deities we have, on one of his coins, the remarkable 
hgure of Roma. A Mathura inscription refers to the 
restoration during his reign of a dclapidated Devakula of 
his grandfather. 

Smith does not admit that the Kanishka of the Ara 
inscription of the year 41 was ditter^nt from the great 
Kanishka. Ludeis, Fleet, Kennedy and Slen Konow, on 
the otlier hand, disiinguish between the two Kanishkas.‘ 
According to Liiders, Kanishka of the Ara inscription was a 
son of Vasishka and probably a grandson of Kanishka 1 . 
Kanishka II had the titles Maharaja, Rdjdtirdja, Devaputra 
and possibly kaisara (Caesar). It is probable that he, 
and not Kanishka 1 , was the founder of the town of 
Kanishkapura in Kasmira. 

The last notable king of Kanishka s line was V&sudeva 
1 . His dates range from the year 67’ to 98, i.e.^ A.D. 
J45 to 176 according to the system of chronology adopted 

' Ir is ideiititieil with UshkOr insich' Ihc Rarainni:i Pass (KHU, p. «87). 

“ Cf. Luders, t.ist No. 6a. 

C.amb. Short Hist., 79. Numismatic evidence possibly suggests that the 
*lion>Standard* was to some of the Great Kushans what the Gaiu4a dhvaja was 
to their Gupta successors. Cf. Whitehead, 196. 

* Cf. Corpus, II. i. Ixxx; 163. Ep. Ind,. XIV, p. 143. JRAS, 1913, 98. 
Ihe mention of a distinguishing patronymic in the record of the year 41, and 
the fact that no inscriptions of Kanishka are known that are referable to the 
period 24 to 40 of the era used by the family (when the KushSn throne was 
occupied by VSsishka and, {lossibly Huvishka as a junior partner), suggest 
that Kanishka of the year 41 is not to be identified with Kanishka of the 
\ears 1-23. 

® Mr. M. Nagor makes mention of an inscription incised on the ba,se of a 
stone image of the Buddha acquired from PSlikhera (Mathura Museum, 
No. 2907; which records the installation of the image in the year***67 during 
the reign of Vasudeva. 
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ill these pages. He does not appear to have been a 
Buddhist. His coins exhibit the figure of ^iva attended 
by Nandi. 1 here can be no doubt that he reverted to 
Saivism, ilic religion professed by his great predecessor 
Kadphises IJ. A king named Vasudeva is mentioned in 
the Km>ya Mirndmsd as a patron of poets and a Sabhdpati, 
apparently ‘President of a Society’ (of learned men). 
I’hat the Kushan Age was a period of great literary 
activity is proved by the works of A.svaghosha, Nagarjuna 
and others. It was also a period of religious ferment 
and missionary activity. It witnessed the development 
of Saivism and the allied cult of Karttikeya, of the 
Mahdydufi form of Buddhism and the cults of Mihira 
and of Vasudeva-Krishna, and it saw the introduction of 
Buddhism into (iViina by Kasyapa Matahga (c. 6i-68 A.D.). 

“ I hc dynasty of Kanishka opened the way for Indian 
civilization to C’.cntral and Eastern Asia.” 

riie inscriptions of Vasudeva have been found only in 
the Mathura region. From this it is not unreasonable to 
surmise that he gradually lost his hold over the north¬ 
western portion of the Kushan dominions. 

About the middle of the third century A.D., we hear 
of the existence of no less than four kingdoms all ‘depen¬ 
dent 6n the Yueh-chi,’ and ruled probably by princes of 
tlie Yue-chi stock.' 

* Cf. Kennedy, JRAS, 191;;, lofio f. Among the suacssois ot Vasudeva I 
ina> be ineniioned Kanishka (III); Vasu (Whitehead, Irido-Gieek Cotnt, pp 
3H-1S; cf. RDB, JASB, Vol. IV (1908), 81 If; Altekar, NHIP, VI. 14 n) 01 
vasudeva II, who is apparently to be identified with Po-tlao A.D. s^o 
[Corpus, II. i. Ixxvii): and Grumbates(?), A.D. 360 (Smith, EHI^, p. 290). 
Kings claiming to belong to the family of Kanishka continued to rule in 
Ki-pin and Gandhara long after he had passed away (Itinerary of Oukong. 
Cal. Rev., 1922, Aug.-Sept., pp. 193, 489). The last king of Kanishka's racc 
was, according to tradition, Lagaturmtn who was overthrown by his Brah- 
mapa minister Kallar (Alberuni, II, 13). For an alleged invasion of India in 
the later Kushan period by Ardeshir B&bagan (A.D. 226-41), the founder of 
the Sassanian dynasty, see Ferishta (Elliot and IXswson. VI, p. 557). Varhran 

II (A.D. 276-93) conquered the whole of Sakasihana and made hi.s son VarhrJSn 

III Governor of the conquered territory. Sakaslhana continued to form a pan 
of the Sassanian empire down to the time of ShSpQr II. A Pahlavl Inscrip¬ 
tion of Persepolis, which Henfeld deciphered in 1923, dated probably in A.D. 
310-11, when ShSpQr II (309-79) was on the throne, refers to the Sassanian 
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Lhesc weie La-hia (tlic Oxus region, t.e., Bactria), 
Ki-pin (Kapisa), Kao-foii (Kabul) and ‘Ticn-tchou’ (lit. 
India, meaning probably the couniry on either side of the 
Indus with a vague suzerainty over a w'ider area). In 230 
the Ta Yueh-thi, /.e., the Great (?) Yueh-chi king Po-tiao 
sent an embassy to the Chinese Emperor. The Yueh-chi 
kingdom of ‘Tientchou began to fall to pieces some time 
after this date and probably disappeared as an important 
power in tlie fourtli century A.D. having already lost 
some of the remotest provinces to the Nagas. Those 
nearer the Indus emerged as petty states, Sakasthana and 
parts of North-West India were coiuitiered by the 
Sassanians in the days of Varhran II (A.I). ^76-93). 
During the early pait of the reign of Shapiir II (A.D. 
309-79) the Sassanian suzeiainty was still acknowledged 
in those regions. 

SECTION IV. IHE NACAS AND JTIE LAJ ER KUSHANS 

riie successors of the (neat Kushans in Mathura and 
certain neighbouiing tracts were the Nagas.' The 
prevalence of Naga rule over a considerable portion of 
northern and central India in the third and fourth 
centuries A.D., is amply attested by epigraphic evidence. 
A Lahore copper seal inscription of the fourth century 
A.D. refers to a king named Mahesvara Naga, the son of 


1 liter of .Sakasihana as “Sakiinsah, iniiiisici of minislcis {dabiran dabir) of 
Hind, S.ikasiliana and I'likharislilhan” (MASl, 38, 36). The Paikuli .Insciip- 
iion mentions the Saka chiefs of North-Western India among the retainers of 
Vaihiiin HI. Governor of sakasthana in the last quarici' of the third century 
A.D. (JRAS, 1933. anj). The Abhira* of Western India seem also to have 
acknowledged the sway I'f the Sa.ssanians (Rapson, Andhra Coins, cxxxiv). 
J. Chaipcntier points out {Aiyangnr Cum.. Vol. ifji) that at the time of Kosmas 
Indiko-pleustes (c. j^oo .A.D.) the right side of the Indus Delta Irelonged to 
Peisia. Persians figure also in early C.halukya c*pigraphs and the Raghuvamsa 
of Kalidasa. 

IA Yupa Inscription from Bainala (in the Jaipur State) discloses the 
exisrenee of a line of kings, one of whom bore a name that ended in— 
yarddhana. They belonged to the Sohartta or Sohartri gotra. But the 
dynastic designation is not known (Ep. Ind., xxvi. lao). The record^s dated 
in Kjita 1*84 corresponding to A.D. aay-aS. 
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Niigbhatta.' The Allahabad Pillar inscription refers to 
King Ganapati Naga, while several Vakataka records 
mention Bhava Naga sovereign of the Bhara^ivas whose 
grandson’s grandson Rudrasena 11 was a contemporary 
of Chandra Gupta II, and who accordingly must have 
flourished before the rise of the Gupta Empire. Some 
idea of the great power of the rulers of Bhava Naga’s 
line and the territory over which they ruled may be 
gathered from the fact that the dynasty performed ten 
Asvarnedha sacrihees and “were besprinkled on the 
forehead with the pure water of (the river) BlmgJuilhi 
(Ganges) that had been ohtamrd by their valour.”^ The 
valiant deeds of the family culminating in the perfor¬ 
mance of ten A.wainedha sacrifices indicate that tliey were 
not a feudatory Ivtie owing allegiance to the Kushans. 
We learn from the Purdiuis that the Nagas established 
themselves at V^idisa (Besnagar near Bhilsa), Padmavati 
(Padam Pawayii, “in the apex on the confluence of the 
Sindhu and Para).' Kantipuri (not satisfactorily identi¬ 
lled),^ and even Mathura which was the southern’ capital 
of Kanishka and his successors. The greatest of the Naga 
Kings was perhaps Chandrath.sa,'' ‘tlic second Nakhavant,' 
whose name reminds us of the great ,king Chandra of 
the Delhi Iron Pillar inscription. It i.s by no means clear 
that the two are identical.' But if Chandra preceded the 

1 Fled. CII, p 2S3. 

2CII, p. 241; AHD, p. 72. 

J C^oins of a Muhdraja oi Adhiidju iiamed llhaxaiiaga ha\t been tound ji 
itiis place. His identity with Ithavanaga ol Vakataka epigiaplis pioposcd liv 
Di. Altekar () Nuin. S 1, V. pt II) mast await liiture discoveries. 

* Mention is made of a Kantipuri in the Shanda Parana (Nagarakhanda, 
cti. 47, 4ff). In the story narrated in the lext a petty pi nice of Kantipuil 
inarrics a pnneess ol DaSarna, the valley of ihc Dhasan, in Eastern Malwa 
which, m the time ol the Meghadulo, included Vidiiia. KanlipuiT probably lay 
not far from the last-mentioned city. 

5JRAS, 1905. p. 333. 

® 'Nrpdn ridiialiatlii c^api bhavisyai'nstu inbodliata 

scftitya Naga-rdja'tya puhah paia puranjayalt. 

Olwgt bhavifyate (?) rdjd njpo Ndga-kul udvahah 
Sad&candras tu ChandrSthio dvitlyo NakhavSthi tatha." 

—Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49. 

t Devotion to Vishpu may suggest identification with Chandra-Gupla I, or 
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rise of the (iupta empire, it is natural to seek a reference 
to him ill tlie Piiranic texts which were not compiled 
till the Gupta-Vakapika age. 

The liand of a Naga jiriiuess was sought by Chandra 
Gupta II in the fourth century, and a ‘Naga’ officer gov¬ 
erned the C>angetic Doab as late as the time of Skanda 
Gupta.' The Kushans, however, continued to rule in the 
Kabul valley and jiarts of the Indian borderland. One 
of them gave his daughter in maniage to Hormisdas (or 
Hormuzd) II, the Sassanian King of Persia (A.D. 301-09). 
As already staled Varhran II (A.D. 276-93) and his 
successors up to the lime of Shapur II seem to have 
exercised suzerainty over their Scythic neighbours. 
“When Shapur II besieged Amida in A.D. 350, Indian 
elephants ser\ed under his commaml. ’'* Shortly after¬ 
wards the Sassanian supremacy was replaced by that of 
the Guptas, and the “Dauuifndra S/idhi Shdhdnushdhi,” 
i.e., the Kushan monarch or monarchs of the North-West 
sent valuable presents to Samudra Gupta.' In the fifth 
century' the Kidara Kushans established their rule 
over Gandhara and Kasmira.’ Iti the sixth century 
the Kushans had to light hard against the Huns and in 
the following centuries, against the Muslims. In the 


preterably. C.lMndia 11 Kui ihcii wc have to explain Ihe sigiufiiant oiinssioii 
ot the lernimation-giipla in this memorable J>ra(asti and the epithet Dhava. 
fsperially as Chanilia-Ctupia II is known as Devagupta or Devaraja and not 
Dhava One iliould note .iKo the elaiin to have aiquiied tidhirafya and 
victory over a Iraiis-Indus people by his own piowess and noi as a sequel to 
the powei and piestigc won by a line of distinguished ancestors. ^The Vish- 
luiiic association of this great King precludes the possibility of identification 
with Chandra Kanishka. Identification with the first Mauiya is fantastic in 
view of the date of the epigraph and recorded achievements of the hero which 
do not include the overthiow of the Nandas aiul clash with the Yavanas. 

1 For later tiaces ot Naga rule, see Bom. Cia/., i. 2, pp. 281, 29a, 313, 574; 
Kp. Irid.. X, 2.-,. 

JRAS, 1913, |i ioti2. Smith (F.HI‘, p ac>o') and Her/feld (MASI, 38, 
■;(») give the d.ite A. D, 3(10 

* Cf. also JA-SB, 1906, 93. 

* Or probably earlier (alxrut the middle of the fourth century according 
to Altekar, NHIP. VI. 21). 

®JRAS, 1913, p. 1064. Smith, Catalogue 64, 89. R. D. Bani^ji, JASB, 
1908. 91. 
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ninth (cntuiy A.L). a powerful Muslim dynasty, that 
of the Satlarids, was established in Sistan (Seistan) and 
the sway of the famib soon extended to Ghazni, 
/abulistan, Herat, Balkh and Baniiyan.' The later kings 
of the race of Kanishka seem to have had one residence 
in (Tandhaia at the city of IJnd, Ohind, Waihand or 
Udabhanda, on the Indus. Another capital was situated 
in the Kabul \alley. riie family was finally extingui.shed 
by tl^ Brahniana Kallar Lalliya who founded the 
Hitidu Shahiyya dynasty towards the close of the ninth 
century A.D. A part of the kingdom of Kabul fell into 
the hands of Alptigin in tenth century.- 


1 Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud, 186. 
2Na/.ini op. cit., p. 26. 



CiiAPl ER IX. SCYI HIAN RULE IN SOU EIIERN 
AND WESTERN INDIA 


SLCi’lON I. IfIK KSHAHARAIAS 

VV'c have seen that in the sceond and Inst ceyturies 
B.C., Lhc Scythians {possessed Ki-pin (Kapisa-Gandhara) 
and Sakasthana (Seistan) and soon extended their sway 
over a large jxirt of Northein India. Ilie principal 
Scythic dynasties continued to rule in the north. But 
a Satrapal family the Kshaharatas, extended their power 
to Western India and the Deccan, itnd wrested parts 
of Maliarashlra from the .Satavalianas. The Satavahana 
king apparently retired to the southern part of his 
dominions, probable to the Janapadn of the Bellary 
District which came to be known as Satavahanihara, 
and was at one time under the direct administration 
of a military governor {}n(ihdscndfmli) named Skanda-naga.' 
Ehc waning power of the indigenous rulers of the 
Deccan and the waxitig strength of the invaders .seem to 
be hinted at in the following lines of the Peiiplus : 

“The city of Calliena (Kalyana) in the time of the 
elder Saraganus (probable Jsatakarni I) became a lawful 
market town; but since it came into the possession of 
Sandanes (possible Sunandana Jsatakarni)^ the port is 
much obstructed, and Greek ships landing there may 
chance to be taken to Barygaza (Broach) under guard.” 

The name of the Scythian conquerors of the Broach 
region and of Maharashtra, Kshaharata, seems to be 
identical with “Karatai,” the designation of a famous 


' r.)) iiiii. XIV', 155. 

^ Wilson in JASB, 1904. ■j'js; Smith ZDMG, .Sept., 1903: IHQ, 193*, ^34; 
JBORS, 1932, 7f. The adjective ‘elder’ becomes pointless unlet^ tl^ passage 
mentions a younger Saraganus, and this person can only refer to Sandanes 
from whom the elder king is distinguished. 
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.^aka irihc of the north mentioned by the geographer 
Ptolemy.' 

The known members of the Kshaharata, Khakharata, 
or Chaharata family arc Liaka, Patika, Ghaplka, Bhumaka 
and Nahapana. Of these Liaka, Patika, and Ghataka 
belonged to the l axila and Mathura regions respectively. 
Bhumaka was a Kshafrapa of Kathiawai. Ra|)Son says 
that he preceded Naliapana. Mis coin-types are “arrow, 
discus and thunderbolt.’’ These types have been com¬ 
pared with the reverse tyjje “discus, bow and arrow” of 
certain copper coins struck (on jointly by Spalirises and 
A/es (I). 

Nahapana was the gieatesi of the Kshaharata Satraps. 
Eight C>avc Inscriptions discovered at Pandulena, near 
Nasik, junnar and Karle (in the Poona district) prove the 
inclusion of a considerable portion of Maharashtra within 
his dominions. Seven of these inscriptions describe the 
benefactions of his son-in-law LIshavadata (Rishabhadatta) 
the Saka, while the eighth inscriptiorr specifies the 
charitable works of Ayama, the Jinalya (minister or 
district officer), llshavadata’s inscriptions indicate that 
Nahapatra’s political inffuence probably extended from 
Poona (in Maharashpa) and Surparaka (irr North Kohkan) 
to Prabhasa in Kathiawar, Mandasor (l)asapura) and 
Lljjain in Malwa and the district of Ajmer including 
Pushkara, the place of pilgrimage to which IJshavadata 
resorted for consecration after his victory over the 
Malayas or Malavas. 

ITe Nasik records give the dates 41, 42, and 45, 
of an unspecified era, and call Nahapana a Kshatrapa, 
w’hile the Junnar epigraph of Ayama specifies the 
date 46 and speaks of Nahapana as AlfiMkshatrapa. 
The generally accepted view is that these dates are 
to be referred to the ^aka era of 78 A.D. The name 
Nahapana is no doubt Persian, but the Kshaharata tribe 

^ Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 400. Mr. Y. R. Oiiptc point;* out (Ind. Aril., 1926, 
178), that, among the sheplierds of the Deccan we have the surname KharSte 
which he considers to be a shortened form of Khakharata (Kshaharata). 
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to which Naha[)ilMa belonged was probably of ^aka 
extraction and Ushavadala, son-in-law of Nahapana, 
distinctly tails himself a Saka. It is. therefore, probable 
that the eia of 78 A.I), derives its name of Saka era from 
the Saka princes of tlie House of Nahapana. Rapsdn 
accepts the \ iew that Nahapana ,s dates are recorded 
in years ol the .Saka eia, beginning in 78 A.D., and, 
iherefoie, .issigns Nahapana tt) the period A.D. 119 
to 124.' .Seveial scholar.s“ identify Nahapana with 
Mambarns (emended into Nambanus)’ of the Periplus 
wbo.se capital was .Minnagara in Ariake. According to 
one theory Minnagaia is modem Manda,sor,‘ and Ariake 
is Apanintika. 

K. D. Baneiji and CL joinean-Dubreuil are of opinion 
that Nahapana's dates are not reterabl® to the v'saka era. 
Ihev say that if we admit that the inscriptions of Naha¬ 
pana are dated in the Saka era. there Avill be only an 
interval of live years between the inscription of this king, 
dated jb and the inscriptions of Rndradaman. dated 52. 
Within these years must have taken place: 

(1) i lie end ol Nahapana’s reign; 

(2) I he destruction of the Kshaharalas: 

(‘^) I he accession of C.ha.shuina as Kshalrnpa, his 


' .\llaii lluiikN tli.U llif toin^ ot N.itiapaiia i.iniioi Ijc assigntd U) mi late .i 
dale 111 itu’ sctoiul centuiv A.D. He points .imong olhci itiiiigs to the siini 
laiity ot the lni‘'i on the obverse of Nahapana's sihei loins and that on the 
(Oins of Rajiivfila Bin he admits that this ina\ be due to derivations horn ,i 
(oininon protolvpe stub .i.s the coin.'; of Stralo 1 C.ainh Shent Hisl., 8o I. 

2 E.C,., M. Boyei in Journal Asiatique, 1897, JA.SB, 1904, 272. In JRAS. 
1918. 108, Kennedy points otit that the name tortaiiih ends in burA baroi. 
.ind not in banos. 

* )RAS. 1912. p. 785. 

riiis IS the view ot D R. Rhandarkar who appaiently follows Bomb 
(laz.. I. 1. ir, n., Cf., howcvei, Iftd. Ant., 192C), p. 14:^5. Cafnlal of A'ahapana 
(==funnai). Fleet identifies Minnagara with Dohad in the Pahch Mahlis 
(JRAS, 19.2. p. 788; 191 9930). In a paper read at the sixth conference of 

Orientalists at Patna Dr. Jayaswal referred to a Jaina work which mentions 
Broach as the capital of NahapSna (see now Avaiyaka sUtra, JBORS, 1930, 
Sept. Dec.. 290). For a different tradition sec IHQ, 1929, 356. Vasudhara(?) 
naf^art. 

^ Cf. also LA, 7, 259, 263; Ariake may also be Aryaka of VaraHhnihira’s 
Hrihat Satfihiia, 
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reign as Kshatrdixi, liis acxession as a Malid- 
kshatrapa, and his leign as Mahdkshalrapa; 

(,4) Die accession of {ayadanian as Kshatrapa, his 
reign as Kshatrapa, and perhaps also his reign as 
Mahdkshalrapa; 

(5) I'he accession of Riulraclainan and die bc'ginning 
of his reign. 

There is no necessilv, however, of crowding the events 
mentioned above within hve years (between the year 46, 
the last known date of Nahapana. and the year 52, the 
first known date of Rndradaman). I here is nothing to 
show that Chashtana’s family came to power after the 
destruction of the Kshaharatas. Idie line of Chashtana 
may have lieen tilling in Ciilch and perhaps some 
adjacent territories, as the Aiidhau inscriptions of the 
year 52 suggest, while the Kshaharatas were ruling in 
parts of Malwa and Maharashtra. Moreewer, there is 
no good ground for believing that a long iiiteiwal elapsed 
from the accession of Cihashtana to that of Rudradaman. 
Drs. Hhanclarkar and R. C' Majumciar have pointcxl out 
that the Andhau in.scriptions clearly prove that Chashtana 
and Rudradaman ruled conjointly in the year 52. 
Professor ]. Dubreuil rejects their view on the ground that 
there is* no "cha” after Rudradaman in the text of the 
inscription: Rdjda Chastanasa Ysdmotika-pulra.sa rdjiia 
Rudraddmasa Jayadama-palrasa varshe dvipachdse, “to, 2. 
Profes.sor Dubreuil translates the passage thus: 

“In the 52nd year, in the reign of Rudradaman, son of 
Jayadaman, grandson of Chashtana and great-grandson of 
Y^amotika.” 

The Professor who objects to a ‘cha' himself makes use 
not only of “and” but also of the words “grandson” and 
“great-grandson” no trace of which can be found in the 
original record. Had his translation been what the 
writer of the Andhau inscriptions intended, w^e should 
have expected to find the name of Ysamotika first, and 
then the name of Chashtana followed by those of 
Jayadaman and Rudradaman— Ysamotika prapautrasa 
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Chashlana paulrasn Jayadunia-pul rasa Rudraddninsa.' 
Moreover, it is sigiiifKant that in the text of the inscription 
there is no royal title prefixed to the name of Jayadaman 
who ruled between (ihashtana and Rudradaman according 
to Dnhrenil. On the other hand, both Ohashtana ?ind 
Rudtadanian are called Rdjd. I hc two arc mentioned 
in exactly the same way—with the honorific rdjd and 
the j)atrotiymic. d'hc liteial translation of the inscrip- 
tional passage is “in the year 52 of king Chashtana son 
of Vsamolika, of King Rudradaman son of Jayaclaman," 
and this certainly indicates tliat the year 52 belonged 
to the reign both of Chashtana and Rudradaman.* 
J’he conjoint rule of two kings was known to ancient 
Hindu writers on polity.^ The theory of the conjoint 
rule of Cdiashuina and his grand.son is supported by the 
fact that |ayadaman did not live to be a Mahdkshalrapa 
and must have predeceased his father, ChashUna, as 
unlike Chashtana and Rudradaman, he is called simply 
a Kshatrapa (not Alahdkshattapa and Bhadranmkha) 
even in the inscriptions of his descendants.* VYe have 
already noticed the fact that the title Rdjd, which is given 
to Chashtana and Rudraditman in the Andhau inscriptions, 
IS not given to jayadaman. 

Mr. R. I). Banerji says that the inscriptions of 
Nahapana cannot be referred to the same era as used on 
the coins and inscriptions of Chashtana’s dynasty because 
if we assume that Nahapana was dethroned in 46 E.. 

Gautanhputra must have held Nasik up to 52 E. (from 

' C;/ lilt; Jiinaoaelh, Ouiida and Ja'.dhan inscnpiions. 

^ Cf. iho com icfrc’iids "Heratnayasa “('.udufibatoM Snsaw." 

"Khatalmna Hagauasa Hagauwaiasa", etc., where, too. wc have no cha afiei 
Ihe '.ciond name. Whitehead, Indo Gieek Sfi. 117: ('.HI. ',38. 

s C,/ Dimdin in the Alliartm Veda (V. at). <)): Ih/atuljya in the Kaiitihya 
AHha.\ast)tt, p. 325: Doiajio of the Ayarahga Sutta; tlic classieal aaount of 
Pataicne, p. ayp antr; the case of Dhritarashtia and Duryodhana in the Great 
Epic; of Eukraiides and his .son in Justin’s work; of Strato 1 and Strato II; of 
A/es and Arilises. etc., etc. The MahSvastu (III. 432) refers to the conjoint rule 
of three brothers: — Simhapnram ndim mgaram tatia tiayo 
bhr&taro ekamStrikS rajyam kSrayathti." .See also lA, 6, 39. Cf. Nitkanta 
Sastii, Pnndynn Kingdom, rao, 122, 180. 

* Cf. the Ciiinda and Jasdhan inscriptions. 
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his i8lh to his 24th year), then Pukimayi held the city 
up to the 22nd year of his reign, t.e., up to at least 74 
E. But Rudradaman is known to have defeated Pulu- 
mayi and taken Nasik before that time. Banerji’s error 
lies in the tacit assumption that Rudradaman twice 
occupied Nasik before the year 73 of the Saka era. T here 
is no clear evidence to suggest that the 8atavahanas lost 
Poona and Nasik to that great satrap though they may 
have lost Malwa and the Kohkan. Another untenable 
assumption of Mr. Banerji is that Rudradaman fuiisheti 
his conquests before the year 52 or A.D. i ‘{0, whereas the 
Andhau inscriptions merely imply the possession of 
Caitch and perhaps some adjoining tracts by the House 
of LJiashtana. 

T he theory o 4 those who refer Nahapana’s dates to 
the Jsaka era, is confirmed by the fact jiointed out by 
Profes.sor Rapson, and Dr. Bhandarkar after him, that a 
Nasik inscription of Nahapana refers to a gold currency, 
doubtless of the Kushans who could not have ruled in 
India before the first century A.D.^ 

The power of Nahapana and his allies, the Uttama- 
bhadras,"’ was threatened Ijy the Malayas (M&lavas) from 
the north, and the ,^atavahanas from the south. The 
incursidn of the Malavas was repelled by Ushavadata. 
But the 8alavahana attack proved fatal to Jsaka rule in 
Maharashtra. 

We know very little about Chakora and Jsivasvati 
mentioned in the Puranas as the immediate successors 
of Sunandana during whose reign .^atavahana prestige 
had sunk very lo^v and marauders from Barygaza 
had been harrying the ports that had once enjoyed the 


' Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., pp. Iviii, civxxv; Rliantiaikar, 
htd. Ant., iQiS-iQig, ‘Decrdn of the .iStavShaua Period’. 

The Uttamabhadras mav have l>een a seaion of the Bhadra tribe men 
tioned in a list of ganas along with tlie Rohitakas {cf. Rotitak in south-easi 
Punjab), the Agreyas (of Agra?) and the MSlavas (Mbh. III. *53.*0). In Mbh 
Vi. 50. 47 the Pra-bhadras are associated with the ganas or corporations of 
the Diserakas, apparently of the desert region of RSjputlna (Monier Williams, 
Die. 405V 
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protection of the elder Satakarni, probably i>atakarni I. 
But the king whose name occurs next in the list, viz., 
(iautamiputra, regained the lost power of the house 
and dealt a severe blow at the power of the intruders 
from the north. The Niisik prniasti calls him * the 
“uprooter of the Kshaharala race,” and the “restorer, of 
the glory of (he Salavahana family”. That Nahapana 
himself was overthrown by GautamipiUra is proved by 
the testimony of the Jogalthembi hoard (in the Nasik 
district) which consisted of Nahapana’s own silver 
coins and coins restruck by Gautamiputra. In the 
restruck coins there was not a single one belonging 
to any prince other than Nahapana as would certainly 
have been the case if any ruler had intervened between 
Nahapana and Gautamiputra. 

SECTION II. THE RESTORATION OF THE SaTAVAHANA 

EMPIRE 

Gautamiputra ’s victory over the Kshaharatas led to 
the restoration of the Satavahana power in Maharashtra 
and some adjoining jjrovinces. The recovery of Maha¬ 
rashtra is proved by a Nasik inscription, dated in the year 
i8,' and a Karle epigraph addressed to the Amdtya or the 
king’s officer in charge of Mamala (the territory round 
Karle, modern Maval in the Poona district). But this was 
not the only achievement of Gautamiputra. We leani 
from the Nasik record of queen Gautami Balasri that her 
son destroyed the Jsakas (Scythians), Yavanas (Greeks) and 
Pahlavas (Parthians), and that his dominions extended not 
only over Asika,- Asaka (Asmaka on the Godavari, a part 


* The Nasilt Edict was issued from iihe camp of victory of the Vejayanti 
army (Ep. Ind., VIII. 72) and was addressed to the Amdtya or the king's officer 
in charge of Govardhana (Nasik). According to Sircar ‘Vejayanti’ is not a 
city but an epithet of Send (army). 

* On the Krishnavena, i.e., the river Krishna (Kharavela's inlf, lH(l, 1^, 
27r,); (’/. Arshika, Patafijali, IV, 2.2. 
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of Maharashlra),' and Miilaka (the diNtriet around Paithan), 
but also over Suralha (South Kathiawar), Kukura (in 
Western or Central India, jjossibly near the Pariyatra or 
the Western Vindhyas),' Aparanta (North Kohkan), Anupa 
(district around Mahistnati on the Narmada), Vidarbha 
((Greater Herar), and Akara-Avanti (east' and west Malwa). 
He is further styled lord of all the mountains from the 
Vindhyas to the Malaya or i ravancoie hills, and from the 
Eastern (Mahendra) to the Western (Sahya) Cdiats, 
Ehe possession of Ve)ayanli in the Kaiiarese coinilry is 
possibly hinted at in the Nasik inscription of the year i8. 
The names of the Andhra country (Andhrapatha) and 
South Kosala are, however, conspicuous by their absence. 
Inscriptions, coins and the testimony of Hiuen Tsang 
prove that both th<jse territories were at one time or other 
included Avithin the Satavfdiana emjjirc. Ehe earliest 
Satavahana kitig Avhosc inscriptions haAe been found itt 
the Andhra region is Pulumayi, son of Gautamiputra. 
It is, however, possible that some a ague claim of 
suzerainty over the areas in cpiestion is implied in the 
bfjast that (iautami])utra Avas lord of the Vindhyas and 
the Eastern Ghats (Mahendra) and that his chargers 
“drank the Avater of the three oceans’ [tisarnudatoya- 
pka-vdl'mna). Moreover “Asika” seems to have included 
a considerable pention of the valley of the Krishna. 

In the Nasik prnsasti Gautamiputra figures not only 
as a conqueror, but also as a .social reformer. “He cru.shed 
down the pride and conceit of the Kshatriyas, furthered 
the interest of the tAvice-born, apparently the Brahmanas, 
as well as the lowest orders [Dvijmiauikuiubovixindltann)^ 

' Shamasasiry’.s traiislaiiori ol the Arthaidstta, p. 143, n 2, Its capital 
I’oiaiia prttbably (onespoiuls m Bmihan in ihc Ni/am’s dominions. 

2 Brihat Samhttd, XIV, 4. 

2 Eastern Malwa was possibly under Vasishka, the siicce.ssor of Kanishka, I 
in ihc year 28 of the KiisIiSn Eva which coriesjjonds to A.D. 106 according to 
ihc .system of chronology adopted in these page.s. Akara has Iveen identified 
with Agar, 35 miles north-east of Djjain, Bomb, (la?., Gujarat, 540; E/). Ind.. 
xxtii. 102. 

* Kufumbn mean.s ‘a household’, ‘a family’ and avam-kutuba may be 
taken to mean ‘honseholds or families of the lowly*. The use of the woid 
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and stopped ihc contamination of the four varnas 
(castes).” 

According to Sir R. G. Rhandarkar and Dr. D. R. 
Bliandarkar, Gautamiputra reigned conjointly with his 
son Pulumayi. Tliey give the following reasons in support 
of their theory: — 

(1) In Ciaulaini's inscription (dated in the 19th year 
of her grandson Pulumayi) she is called the mother of 
the great king and the grandmother of the great king. 
This statement would be pointless if she were not both 
at one and the same time. 

(2) If it were a fact that Gautamiputra was dead 
when the queen-mother’s inscription was written, and 
Pulumayi alone ^cas reigning, we should expect to find 
the exploits of the latter also celebrated in the inscription. 
But (here is not a word in praise of him. A king dead 
for 19 years is extolled, and the reigning king passed over 
in silence. 

(3) The inscription dated in the year 24, engraved 
on the east wall of the Veranda of the Nasik Cave No. 3, 
which records a grant made by CTautamipulra and the 
“king’s mother w'hose son is living”, in favour of certain 
Buddhist monks “dwelling in the cave which was a pious 
gift of theirs,” presupposes the gift of the NaSik Cave 
No. 9 in the 19th year of Pulumayi. Consequently Gauta- 
miputra was alive after the 19th year of his son. 

As regards point (1), it may be said that usually a 
queen sees only her husband and sometimes a son on the 
throne. Queen Gautami Balasrl, on the other h^nd, was 
one of the fortunate (or unfortunate) few who saw 
grandchildren on the throne. Therefore, she claimed to 
be the mother of a great king and the grandmother of a 
great king. 

As to point (2), is the silence satisfactorily explained 
by the theory of conjoint rule? Those who prefer the 
opposite view may point out that although it is not custom* 

kiifuba may suggest that the 'lowly' order or orders, whose fatniifes or house¬ 
holds are referred to, are the traders and i^culturisu 
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ary for an ordinary subject to extol a dead king and pass 
over a reigning monarch in silence, still it is perfectly 
natural for a queen-mother in her old age to recount the 
glories of a son who Avas associated Avith her in a previous 
gift. 

As to point (v^), it is not clear that the gift referred 
to in the postscript of tlic year 24 Avas identical with the 
grant of tlic year 19 of Pulumayi. The donors in the post- 
s(.ript were king Gautamiputra and the rajamdtd, the 
king’s mother, apparently Balasii, Avhile the donor in the 
year 19 of Pulumayi was the queen-mother alone. In the 
inscription of the year 24, the queen-mother is called 
Mahddexn Jivasuta i^djamdld, the great queen, the king’s 
mother, whose son is alive. In Pulurnayi’s inscription the 
epithets Ahi/mdeu/’* and Rdjanidtd are retained but the 
epithet “Jlvasuld,” “Avhose son is alive,” is significantly 
omitted. The donees in the former grant were the 
Tekirasi or Trirasmi ascetics in general, the donees in the 
latter grant Avere the monks of the Bhadavdniya school. 
The object of grant in tlie former case may have been 
merely the Veranda of (kive No. 9, Avhich contains the 
postscript of the year 24, and Avhose existence before the 
19th year of Pulumayi is attested by an edict of Gautami- 
piitra of* the year 18. On the other hand, the cave given 
away to the Bhadavdniya monks Avas tlie Avhole of Cave 
No. 3. 

If Gautamiputra and his son reigned simultaneously, 
and if the latter ruled as his father’s colleague in Maha- 
rashtra> ,tnen it is difficult to explain Avhy Gautamiputra 
was styled ”Govadhanasa Bendkatakasvdrni,” “lord of 
Benakataka in Govardhana” (Nasik),’ and why he addres¬ 
sed the officer at Govardhana directly, ignoring his son 
Avho is represented as ruling over Maharashtra, Avhile in 


1 'I'he use of ihe expiession “Govadhanasa” suggests that there were olhc! 
localtcie!! named Benakataka from which this paiticular place is distinguished. 
A BennSkafa in the eastern part of the VIkataka kingdom is mentioned in 
the Tiro^i plates of Pravarasena II (? Ill) (/HQ, 1955, Ep. Ind. XXII 
167 ff). BepS or Beiini is apparently the name of a small stream in each case. 
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the record of the year kj, Puliumyi wus considered as so 
important that the date was recorded in the years of his 
reign, and not in that of his father who was the senior 
ruler.' 

I he geneially accepted view is (liat Puluniayi came 
after Gaiitamlputia. 

i he date of GauianupiUra Satakarni is a matter 
legarding whicli there is a wide divergence of opinion. 
Tliere arc schohus wlio Ijelieve that the epithets v/inwdra- 
im)ihatna, clidi H-xuhraina. “wliose gait was beautiful like 
the gait of a choice elephant," and ^(ika-nis)ifulana, dcs- 
tioyer of Sakas, suggest that he was the original of Rd]d 
Vikramaditya of legend who founded the era of 58 B.G. 
But, as already pointed out, the use of regnal years by 
Gaulamiputra and his descendants iil'dicates that no era 
oiiginated with the dynasty. Kinther, Indian literature 
clearly distinguishes between N'ikianiaditya of Ujjain and 
Salivahana or the Salasahanas of Pratishdiana. The view 
accepted iti these pages is that CiautaniTputra was the con- 
cjueior of Naluijwna and that his i8lh year fell after the 
yeai 4b of the Saka eia. the last recorded date of his 
vancjuished opponent. In oilier words the concjuest of 
Nasik by (jautaiiupulra look place .some time after A.D. 
78 446— 124, and his accession after A.D. ii;4—18=106. 
As he ruled foi at least 24 years, his reign must have ter¬ 
minated after A.D. 140. 

In the Pnranic lists compiled by Pargiter the imme¬ 
diate successors of Gautanuputra arc Puloma, his son, and 
Satakarni. Puloma is doubtless identical wkh Siro 
P(t)olemaios of Baithana mentioned by Ptedemi and 
Vasishthiputra Svami Sri Pulumdvi of inscriptions and 
coins. Jsatakarni is perhaps to be identified with Vasishthi- 
putra Sri Satakarni of a Kanheri Cave Inscription, or with 
Vasishdiiputra Chataiapana Satakarni of a Nanaghat 
record. His exact position in the genealogical list cannot 

' Cf. U. I). Bancrji, JliAS, i<)i7, pp. aSi at seq. Note the epithet 
{Daksluna) jiatlirivaia 'lord of the Deccan,’ applied to Pulura3yi in the 
l>rasa^ri ot the year 19, 
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be determined wiili [)iecision. 'fhe Kanheri epigraph 
represents VasishthipiUra Sri Salakarni as the husband of a 
daughter of the MaJiakshatrapa Ru(dra). Rapson identi¬ 
fies this Rudia with Riulradaman I. Fheie can hardly be 
any doubt that the Satavahana king mentioned in the 
Kanheri record, or one of his close relations who bore a 
similar name, was identical with ^atakarni, lord of the 
Deccan, Avhom Rudradaman “t^vice in fair fight completely 
defeated, but did not destroy on account of the nearness 
of their connection.” Dr. Bhandarkar’s identification of 
Vasishtlnpntra Sri Salakarni of Kanheri with Vasisthiputra 
Siva Jsri Salakarni of coins and ^iva .^ri of the MtiLsya 
Purdna cannot be regarded as more than a conjecture. 
The ruler mentioned in the Kanheri Inscription may have 
been a brother of»Pulumayi. 

We have seen that the capital of Pulumayi was Bai- 
than, i.e., Paithan or Pratishdiaiia on the Godavari identi¬ 
fied by Bliandarkar with Navanara or Navanagara, i.e., the 
new city. Inscriptions and coins prove that the dominions 
of this king included the Krishna-Godavari reign as well 
as Maharashtra. It has already been pointed out that the 
Andlira country is not clearly mentioned in the list of 
territories over which Gaulamipuira held his sway. It is 
not allogetlier improbable that Vasishdiiputra Pulumayi 
was the first to establish the Saiavaliana power firmly in 
that region. Sukdiankar identifies him with Siri Pulu¬ 
mayi, king of the Satavahanas, mentioned in an inscription 
discovered in the Adoni taluk of the Bcllary district. But 
the ajpsence of the distinguishing metronymic makes the 
identification uncertain and probably indicates that the 
king referred to in the inscription is Pulumayi I of the 
Puranas or some other prince of the dynasty who bore the 
.same name. D. C. Sircar identifies him with the last king 
of Pargiter’s list. Numismatic evidence suggests that the 
political influence of a Pulumayi extended to the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, and possibly to the Chanda district of the 
Central Provinces. But in the absence of epigraphic 
corroboration the matter cannot be regarded as definitely 
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piovcd. Moreover, llic al)scncc ot the nictionyniic Vasish- 
iJnfnitra niakc!> it imccrtaiii in .some cases as to wlicthci the 
son of the gioal (»ainannpiUia is meant. 

V^asi.shtlnpntra Pnlinnayi must have tome to the 
ihnjne some time after A.l). jy,o. He is known from a 
Karlc ej>igraph to have ruled for at least 24 years, so that 
Ids reign terminated after A.D. 154. 

The successors of Pnloma according to the Puranic 
lists (ompded l)y Pargiler aie ^iva, Sri' Pnloma and 
Sivaskanda (01 ^ivaskandhay Sfitakarni. 

Yajnasri Sitakarni'^ 


1 he iiimicdiate siucessor of sivaskatida att.oiding to 
the collated text of Paigiler was Yajha Sy. If the Pinanas 
aic to he believed his accession took place moic than 
\cars after the dose of the reign of Gautanuputra 
Satakarni, i.c., after A.l). 165 and ended after i()4. 

Vajna SiT’s inscriptions, which prove tliat he reigned for 
at least 27 years, arc found at tire following plates, -(hz., 
Nasik in Mahaiashua, Kanhcri in Aparanta, and (’hina 
in the Krishr.ia district. His coins are found in Gujral, 

' Muaslii 111 ilic Journal of the Nmn. So( ii (ifHo). P- ?tlnl>uU's 
lo Imn tlic loins of “Sivasii tNihimayi Ill” of the Tarhata lioaid. He draws 
a distinction hclwccn this kin" (who was a pnlutndyi) and Vdsifhipttta Siva.siri 
Sfilaluiiinji who is known lo Rajisoii'.s Catalogue. Ihe Vishnu Purdiui, 
liowc'sci, )e])U',s(nus .sivasii as a Salakaini (and not a PwUiinayi). Hie mallei 
iiiiisi, iheit'foie, he regaidcd as mh judtec. 

Mira.shi (ihid. 89) idenlihes liim with King Sirikhada 01 Skanda satakarni 
ot tile I'ai hala lioaid (Akola di.strici) and other coins whose nanie wa.s wrongl) 
lead as CJhatla satakarni l>y Smith and Rudra Satakarni by Rapsoil. Triis 
■'Kiidia ’ was lepresenled as a niter of the Andhra-dc^a. 

■* In JR 4 S, July, 1934, 560!!, Dr. D. C. Sircar suggests that the name of 
iliis king was Sii Ya)na Satakarni as slated in inscriptions, and not Yajfia SiT 
(as slated 111 the Piiranas). It should, however, Ix; remembered that .<r( is 
lu'ic an honoiifit and it is lic<]iicntly used as a suHix in tlie names of members 
of llic .satavahana loyal house (cf. Veda or Skanda-Siri, Haku-Siri, Baia'^r'i, 
Siva-Sti, etc.; Rapson, Andhra (loim, pp. xllvi, 1 , lii). Tlte mere fact that in 
leitain documeni.s .sri piccedes Ifie name of a king docs not prove conclusively 
tliat it was never used as a suffix. In tile famous inscription of Khitavela the 
king 15 called both .Siri Kharavela and Kharavela-Siri. In the MudrSrSkshasa 
.silniat Chaiidiagupta is also styled Chanda-STri. Cf. Aioka in in PiirWshfa- 
parvap, IX. 14. 
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Kathiawar, Aparaiua, the Chanda dislrict in tlic Central 
Ihoviiucs, and the Krishna district of the Madras Stale, 
rhcrc can be no doubt that he ruled over both Maha¬ 
rashtra and the Andhra country and recovered Ajiaratita 
(N. Kohkan) fiorn the successors of Rudradainan 1 . Smith 
says that his silver coins imitating the coinage of the Saka 
rulers of Lljjain probably point to victories over the latter, 
and that the coins bearing the (igurc of a ship suggest the 
inference that the king’s power extended ov'er the sea. He 
thus anticipated the naval ventures of the Kadambas of 
Cioa, of Sivajr and of the Angrias,^ 

YajnasiT Avas the last great king ol Ids dynasty. Aftci 
his death tlie Satavahanas probably lost North-Western 
Maharashtra to the Abhira king Is\ aiasena.’ d'he lalei 
Satavahana princes^Vijaya, Chanda Sri (variant Chandra 
Sri) and I’ulomavi of the Puranas—seem to have ruled in 
Berar, the Eastern Deccan and tlie Kanaresc country.^ 


' Rapson, .says ((.otus of tlir Andhra Dynasty, p. xn) in icfcieiicc 

K> (Cltain load coins (of (he (’oromaiidcl coast); "obv. Ship with two masts. 
Inscr. not coinplclcly lead, hut appaieiitly Sni-Pu (luvid) visa.” 

“ riic c.iilicsl rcfcicncc to llic Jhhiras lo which an appioxirnate date can 
1)0 assigned is that contained in the Mahabhnshya of Patanfali. 'Tlie Maha- 
hhdshya as well as the Mahabharata connects them with the SOdras—the Sodrai 
of .'Mexaiider’s historians. Their country—Abiria--finds mention in the 
apd the geogiaphy of Ptolemy, In (he third quarter of the .second 
(ciuniv .\.D.. Ablnia chieftain.s figuted as generals of the Saka rulers of 
AVestein India. Shortly afterwaids a thief named Is'varadalta, jirobably an 
Ahliiia, betamc Malialisliairnpa. His relation to the .\bhira king MSdharTputra 
l.siaia Sena, son of Siva Dana, leniains doubtful. But .some scholars arc 
inclined to identify the two chiefs. It is al.so suggested that this dynasty of 
Isvaia Sena is identical with the Traikutaka line of Aparanta, and that the 
establishment of the 'liaikrqaka cia in A.D. 348 maiks the date at which 
the Abhlaas succeeded the Satavahanas in the Government of Northern 
Maharashtra and the adjoining region. The last known of the TraikQtaka 
line were Indradatta, his son Dahrasena (455-56 A.D.), and his son Vyaghrasena 
(489-90). after whom the kingdom seems to have been conquered by the 
Vakataka king Ilarishena. 

3 Ilie Berar (Akola) group includes certain princes, not included in the 
Pmanic lists, e.g., §rT Kumbha ^ 3 takarni, ^rl Karna SStakar^i (unless he is 
identified with the so-called svatikarna, the fourteenth king of Pargiter’s list) 
and Sri Saka Sl<takarni (Mira.shl, /. Num. Soc., 11 , 1940). Mirashi thinks 
that the teal name of the so-called Rtcishija ( 11 ) of the Chanda hoard was 
Karna. Among kings of uncertain identity mention may be made of Sri 
Sivamaka SSta of the AtnarSvatl inscription and M 3 thariputra Sri . 83 ta of 
Kanheri. f 
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Tlie existence of Vijaya seems now to be confirmed by 
numismatic evidence.' Chanda JsrT may inive been iden¬ 
tical with Vasislln-piitra “AV 7 ?^n-siri Chariida Sala ’ of the 
Kodavali rock-cut well Inscription discovered near Pitjia- 
puram in the Godavari region, while Pulomavi is, in the 
opinion of Dr. D. (J. Sircar, to be identified with the 
king of the same name mentioned in the Myakadoni ins¬ 
cription of the Bellary district, (.oins disclose the exis¬ 
tence of a few other Kings of the line who must be assigned 
to the latest Satavahana period. Satavahana ride in the 
Krishna, (lUntur and Bellary districts was eventually 
supplanted by the Ikshvakus'^ and the Pallavas.’ 


' M'Ua.slij, Jounuil of the \uini, Su( of India, II (1940) p 90. aiic only 
lIc'.u Icilcis du' \a-Sa(nlLniii. live ;isni])li()iv to Vijaya ]ml^l be icgaideil as 
lenialive 

- The Ikdivdkus aie known Iroiiv inseiiplions (iiseoveied on ihe mins of the 
jagayyapela stupa in live krvshna Uislriet and also at Naganjunikonda and Gvii. 
/ala in the Gunlili disfriLi (Bp. Ind., 191:9, il; 1941, vast) llicy were inairi- 
inomally (onnciled with ilic Kekayas, jviobabls a mling fainilv of Aneienl 
My.sore (Dubreiiil, AND. pp. 88, 101). riie inosi well-known riilcvs of Ihc 
Ikslivakn faiinly of ihc Eastein Dccean aie Cdiaihtaniula, .sn-VIia-Puiusha-daria, 
Blimala Chainiainrila II anvl jiossibly ‘Ruinpni isadata’ (F,p. Ind., xxvi. lur,), 
Ihc Ikshvakus weic succeeded by the ‘ Ananda” kings of Gimtfir, the Brih.n 
|)hairiyanas of Kudurahara (near Masulipatani), the .Salahkayanas of VehgT (//. 
lA. y. 175 and live Salakenoi of I’toleiiiy), and the Vishnnkiiridnis of L.endu- 
hna (near Vctigi) 

^ The Pallavas a peojvle of unknown origin, clatniing descent from 
Asvalthanian and Naga piincesses, are the most nnpoiiant of all the dynasiics 
that succeeded the satavahanas ni the Bar South. Ihe clatin of descent from 
niahmanas ol the Bhatadvaja goUa, the peilortnatu.e of the Asvarnedha atui 
])aliona,ge of Sanskrit leaining, cotuvect the dynasty with the Sufigas, while the 
Bidhtiiana-\aga (onnection, (cl. Saihfilrna-jalt, HiahmaAtshntra, SII Vot. xii, 
.\os. 7. 48) the peifoimaiire of Vedic sacrihees including the horse-sacrifice, early 
assoviation with the Saiasaliana Jatiapada in the Bellary district and tlie use ol 
Piahrila in their caily lecords, connect the family with the Satavahanas. 7 'hcrc 
Is no cpusiioii of atiy Parthiati airinity as the genealogical lists of the family are 
singulaily devoid ol Paitliian nomenclature. The elephant’s scalp used as a 
iiown IS no test c>l sate. 'I he well-known hostility of the family to the Cholas 
and the decidedly tiorthein chaiacter of thcii cultuie preclude the possibility 
of a pine famil extraction. Ihe fiist gicat Paliava king. Siva-Skanda-varman, 
is known from the mscnjitions lound at Mayidavolu (in Guntur) and Hirahatla- 
galli (in Bellaiv) lo have ruled over an extensive empire including Kanchf, 
Andhiapatha and satabani laftha, and performed the Aivamedha sacrifice, 
About the middle of the foitrth century A.D. the emperor Samudra Gupta 
invaded Southern India, defeated the reigning Pallava king, Vish^gopa, and 
gave a severe blow to the power and prestige of the empire of KSSchi which, 
in the long tun, probably led to its disruption. The evidence of the Pcnukerida 
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Provinciai Government under the Satavahanas 

A word may be said heie regarding die internal 

I'l.iics, the I alit.muKlj insetipikm and the Ilebbaia giant (IHQ, up-y, p;i) 
''('cms It) sngge’st that the I’allat.i siipicinacs rontiiiued lor some lime to Ire 
acknowledged by the early Gahgas of Anantapnra and East Mvsoic and the 
early Kadambas of Vai|ayanLi (llanasasi) and Mahisha Visba\a (M\s,)ie). riie 
hisioiy of the Pallavas during the filth and sivth rcniurics is obstiirc. Certain 
mscaiptions disilose the names ol the lollowing kings, but little is known alxnit 
them. - 

Kings of Kiishna, Gnntui king of kafulif 

and Nelloic distiiils 
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organisation of the Satavahana empire. The soveieigii 
himself seems lo have resided in Pratishthana or in “camps 
of vicU)ry'’ in Govardhana (Nasik district), VaijayantT (in 
North Kanara) and other places.' Phe imperial doini- 
nions were divided into administrative units called afmra 
or jdiuipadn and placed under rulers who fell into two 
classes, xjiz., (a) anuliyas who were ordinary civil func- 
tic^naries and (b) military governors and feudatories styled 
DKihdscnnpati, 7 nahdra(.lu, uiahdhhoja, and even Rdjan. 
ylnuilyas arc mentioned in connection with Aparanta 
(North Kohkan), Govardhana (Nasik), Mamacl(l)a 
(Poona), Banavasi (North Kanara) and Khaclclavali (Goda¬ 
vari region). Mabdrnihis are found associated with 
Chitaldrug, Nanahat, Kaile and Kanheri (in the North 
Kohkan). Phey intermaiiicd with ih<p imperial family 
(and at limes adopted its nomenclature) and also with 
the Ghutu, Kansika and Vasishtha" clans. Phe Mahd- 
hhoja.s had dose relations with Chutu rulers of Banavasi. 
Malidscudpntis are found in Nasik in the days of Yajr~ia 
SiT and in Bellaiy in the time of a Pulumayi. Phe rule 
of these military gewernors, some of whom belonged to 
the Kusika^ family or were matrimonially connected with 
it, was very much in evidence in the last days of the 
iatavahana empire. Potentates with the title cjf rdjd 
ruled in the Kolhapur region. Phe most notable among 
these w'ere: VasishthTputra Vilivayakura, Matharlputra 
Sivalakura and Gautamlpulra Vilivayakura (II). The 
Vilivayakura group cannot fail to remind one of Baleo- 
koLiros of Hippokoura mentioned by the Greek geographer 
Ptolemy (c. 150 A.D.), 

It is from the ranks of military governors and feuda- 
lories that the princes who carved out independent 

1 E.g , Navanaia—perhaps really icletiiical with the pojl of Calliena 
(Kalyana, an ancient name of which, according to the Bombay Gazetteer, 
XIV. ti4, is Navanagara). 

2 Vasishthas figure as rulers of Kaiinga in later times. 

I A Kau^ilcTputra Satakarni is known from a coin (Bibliogiaphy of Indmt 
C.oim, Part I, 1950, p. 36). 
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principalities on the dissolution of the Satavahana empire, 
evidently sprang. The J^alahkavanns (Salakenoi). for 
example, who appear to have been a feudatory family in 
the Andhra rounirv. afterwards set up an intlepeiident 
sovereignty. The Pallavas were doubtless connected with 
the military governors o{ the Bellary district. 

The I^atakarnis of Kuntala 


ly the days of llic great Gautaml[)utra, son of Bala 
.•srT, Banavasi or VaijayantT (Kanara) seems to have been 
the capital of an imperial province under an arndtya 
named Sivagiipta. By an obscure transition the sove- 
reignty of the teiritory passed into the hands of a family, 
possibly styled Chutu in inscriptions,' whose connection 
with the {satavahana-^atakarnis is not known. The 
evidence of the Myakadoni inscription and notices in 
the Kdninsutra of Vatsyayana, the GdthdsaptasatJ and the 
Kdvya Mimdunsd, probably suggest that a group of 
!^dtavahanas receded the so-called Chutu kula in Kuntala 
or the Kanarese country. Some of them were great patrons 
of Prakrit learning. The most famous amongst them was 
Hala, Another king of the group was Kuntala Satakarni, 
mentioned in the Kdmasutra whom the Puranas regard 
as a predecessor of Hala. T he Chutu bbie is represented 
l^y HaritTputra Vishnukacla-Chupi kulananda Satakariii, 
Rdjd of VaijayantTpura, and his daughter’s .son Jsiva- 
Skandanaga SrT who is identified by Rapson with Skanda- 
naga Sataka of a Kanheri Inscription, and also with 
Haritlpiitra {5iva-[SkandaJ-varman, lord of VaijayantT, 
mentioned in a Malavalli record (in the Shimoga disti'ict 
of Mysore). The last identification seems to be doubtful 
as the mother and daughter of Vishiiukada could hardly 
have belonged to the same gotra. HaritTputra Jsiva- 
varman was apparently succeeded by the Kadambas. 


1 Some scholars do not accept the theory that Chutu is a dynastic designa¬ 
tion. They regard it as a personal name. Prog. Rep. of the ASl, W. Circle, 

igji-is, p. 5 - . „ .1. 4. 

• The Kadamba line Was founded hy MayOraferman, a Brabmana, who 
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SECTION III. THE sAKAS OF ^JJAIN AND KaTH/aWaR 

The greatest rivals of the restored Satavahana 
Empire were at first the Saka Ksluilr(i()a.s of Ujjain. The 
progenitor of the Saka princes of Ujjain was Ysaniolika 
who was the father of Uhashtana, the first Malidhshatrupa 
of the family. 1 he name of Vsamotika is Scythic.’ His 
(icsccndanl, who ^vas killed by Chandra Gupta II. is 
called a Saka king bv Hana in his /JiiKsha-rharila. It 
is, therefore, assumed by scholars that the Kshalnifin IdmWy 
of Ujjain was of Saka nationality. 

Ehe proper name of the dynast) is not known. 
Rapson .says that it may have been Karddamaka. I he 
daughter of Rudradaman boasts that she is descended 
from the family of Karddamaka kipgs; but she may 
have been indebted to her mother for this distinction. 
The Karddamaka kings apparently derive their name 
from the Kardarija, a river in Persia.' 

According to Dubreuil, Chashfana ascended the 
throne in A.l). 78, and was the founder of the .Saka eia. 
Hut this is imjmobable in view of the fact that the 
capital of (Uhashtana (Tiastanes) was Ujjain (Ozene of 
Ptolemy), whereas we learn from the P(niphis that Ozene 
was not a capital in the seventies of the first century A.D.* 

rose against the I’allavas and helped hy "Vrihad Bana” and other kings. 
e<iinpelled the loid ol Kanihi to eoniti on him the Paltahandha of militaiy 
goveinorsliip, Uc soon (lUshed his (oiupiests to (he western ocean. His great- 
giandson Kiiknstlia \ainian gave his daiighleis m inaiiiage lo the Gupta and 
other kings. Krishna varmaii I perfoimeri the Asvamedha. Mrigesa vat man 
defeated the Gahgas and I'allavas and liad his capital at VaijayantT. Junioi 
hranthes of the family mled at Palasika. I'chchasrihgl and Iiipaiv^ta. the 
Kadambas were finally overthiown hy the Ghahikyas. Sec Moraes, Kadomhn- 
hula; Siicar, JIH, 301 ff. 

I JR 4 S. igoh. p. 211. r^vi and Konow ((lorfms, II. i. Ixx) identity 
Ysamotika with Bhumaka on the ground that the .Saka word “Ysama” means 
earth. But identity of meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity of 
persons. Cf. the cases of Kuitiara Gupta and Skanda Gupta. 

'■* Paia.sika. Shamasastry’s translation ot the Kautillya, p. 86. See also 

> 9 .SS. 37 ff Cf. the Artamis of Ptolemy, VI. 11. 2, a tributary of the 

Oxus. 

• The PeripUis mentions Malichos (Maliku), the king of the Nabataeans, 
who died in A.D. 75, and Zoscales (Za Hakale), king of the AuxiBlJitc.s. who 
reigned from A.D. 76 to 80 {JRAS, 1917, 827-830). 
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I'he Pcripius speaks of Ozene as a former capital, implying 
that it was not a capital in its own time. The earliest 
known date of Chashtana is E. 52, i.f., A.D. ivp). We 
learn from the Andhau inscriptions that in the year A.D. 
i^]0 Cdiashtana was ruling conjointly with his grandson 
Rudradaman. Professor Rapson and Dr. Bhandarkar 
point out that his foreign title Kshairnpa, and the use of 
the KJuiroshlhi alphabet on his coins, clearly show that he 
was a viceroy of some northern power—probably of the 
KushaiVs. jayadaman, son of Chashpiua, seems to have 
acted merely as a Ks/uUrapa and to have predeceased his 
father, and the latter was succeeded at Mnhnkshnfrapa by 
Rudradaman. 

Rudradaman' became an independent Ainhdkshntrapa 
some time between,thc years 52 and 72 (A.D. 1‘^o and 150). 
VVe learn from the Junagaclh Rock Inscription of the year 
72 that men of all castes chose him as protector and that 
he won for himself the title of Mahdkshntrapa. I’his 
probably indicates that the power of his house had been 
shaken by some enemy (possibly GautamTputra), and he 
had to restore the supreme satrapal dignity by his own 
prowess. 

The place names in the in.scriptiou seem to show that 
the rule of Rudradaman extended over Purv-apar-Akar- 
Avanti (East and West Malwa), Anupa-nivrit or the 
Mahishmati region (Mandhata in NimaeJ, or Mahesvara),* 
Anartta' (territory around Dwiiraka), Surashlra (district 
around Junagadhi Svabhra (the country on the banks of 

1 For* reference to Rudradaman in literature, Chatterjee, Buddhistic 
aiudies (ed. I.aw), pp. 384 f. 

* 4 . 346. ..... 

3 Anaitta may according to some, however, designate the district aiouiul 
Vadanagara {Bom. Gaz. i. i. 6). In that case Kukura may be placed in the 
Dwarakk region. ITie Bhagavuta PurSnu refers to Dwlraka as Kukur 
Andhaka-Vrishnibhih gupta” (i. n. 10). The Vayu Purina (ch. 96. 134) 
rcjirescnts Ugrasena, the Yidava rSja as Kuhurodbhava, of Kukura extraction. 
In Mbh. III. 183. 3*, too, Kukuras are closely associated with Da^arhas and 
Andhaka^ who are known to have been YSdava clans. In II. 52. 15 they 
arc associated with the Ambashthas and the Pahlavas. A branch of the people 
may have lived in the lower valley of the Chenab and the Indus, while anothci 
branch occupied a portion of K 2 thiiwSr. 
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the Sabarmati), Maru (Maru'ar), Kachchha (Culch), 
Sindhu-Sauvira (the Lower Indus Valley),’ Kukura (pro¬ 
bably between Sind and the Pariyatra Mt.),* Aparanta 
(N. Kohkan),’ Nishada (in the region of the Sarasvatl and 
the Western Vindliyas)/ etc . Of these places Siirashtra, 
Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa and Akaravanti formed part of 
Gautamiputra’s dominions, and must have been conquered 
either from that king or one of his immediate successors. 
I’he Junagadh inscription gives the information that 
Rudradaman twice defeated Sfitakarni, lord of the Deccan, 
but did not destroy him on account of their near relation¬ 
ship. According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar this Satakarni 
was Gautanuputra himself, whose son VasishthTputra 
Salakarni was Rudradaman’s son-in-law. According to 
Rapson the lord of the Deccan defeated by the ^aka rulei 
was Pulumayi. It is more probable that the defeated ruler 
was Vasishthiputra Satakarni himself, who may have been 
a brother and a predecessor of Pulumayi. 

The Great Satrap al.so conquered the Yaudheyas, 
possibly of Johiya-bar along the Sutlej, who are known, 
from a stone inscription, to have occupied also the 
Bijayagadh region in the Bharatpur state. If the Kiishan 


* Smdhu is the inland poition Iving to the we.si of the Indn^ (Watters, 
Yuan Chwang, II. 25s, 253, read with 256; VatsySyana, KSmasutra, Benares 
Kd. 295). SauvTra includes the littoral (Miltnda Paflho, S.B.E., XXXVI, 269) 
as well as the inland portion lying to the east of the Indus as far as Multan 
(AUtenini, I, 302; 1.4, 7. 2r,9l. The [aina PiamuhatiasHtoddhSTa names 
Vitahhaya as the capital. 

2 Brihat Sothhitd, V, 71; XIV, 4. 

2 Aparinta in its extended sense (cf. A,<oka, RP2, V) no doubt embraces not 
only Surplraka but Nasik, Bharukachchha, the MahT valley, Cutch,'^urBshira, 
Anaitta, Abu, etc. {Vdyu, 45. 129 f., Matsya, 114. 50-51; Mdrk. 57. 49 f.—the 
Pur^nic text is coirupt and Surparakah Kachchlyah and Anarttal^ should lie 
substituted tor SOryarakah, KaSmirah and Avantyah). But as the JunSgadh 
lecord distinguishes Aparanta from Surishtra, Anartta, etc., it is clearly used 
heie in its restricted sense. 

♦ Cf. Nisfi&da-rdshfra, Mbh,, III. 130. 4 (the place of the disappearance-- 
yinaiana—of the river Sarasvatl is described as the dv&ra of Nishddarishfra)-, 
note also Pdriyitracharah, Mbh. XII. 13,5. 3-5. In Mbh. ii. 31. 4-7 a Nisha- 
dabhumi is placed between the Mauyas (of Jaipur) and the Cbambal. The 
Vedic commentator Mahidhara explains the word NishSda as meaning a Bhil 
(Vedic Index, I. 454). According to Bdhler {IA, 7, 263) Nishll&a probably 
corresponded with Hissar and BhatnTr. 
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rhronology accepted by us be conect, then he musi have 
vvtesU'd Siiulhu-Sauviia from one o( tlie successors of 
Kanishka 1. 

Rudradaiiian apparently held his court at Ujjain, 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy as the capital of his 
giancllather Chashlana, placing the provinces of Anarta 
and Surashtra under his Pahlava (Parthian) Amdtya' 
Suvisakha. I he ffndtya constructed a new dam on the 
famous Sudarsana Lake which owed its origin to the 
“care l:tfestowed by the Manrya government upon question 
of irrigation, even in the most remote provinces.’’ 

1 he Great Kshairapa is said to have gained fame 
by studying grammar (sahd/i), polity (ariha), music 
(irnudhanja), logic (nydya), etc. As a test of the civilised 
character of his ruje it may be noted that he took and 
kept to the end of his life, the vinv to stop killing men 
except in battle. The Sudarsana embankment was rebuilt 
and the lake reconstructed by “expending a great amount 
of money from his own treasury, without oppressing the 
people of the town and of the province by exacting taxes 
(Kara), forced labour (Vi.sliti) benevolences (Pratiaya), and 
the like.'' The king was helped in the work of government 
by an able stall of officials, tvho were “fully endowed with 
the qualifications of ministers” (nmdtya-gnnn samudyuk- 
taih) and were divided into two classes, viz , Matisachiva 
(Counsellors) and Karma-sachiva (Executive Officers). 

Rudradaman had at least two .sons and one daughter. 
The princess was given in marriage to Vasishthiputra 
,Sri Satakariii of the ^atavahana family of the Deccan. 
A Nagarjunikonda in.scription’ refers to a princess from 


* Witli this bureaiuialic dtsignaiion is to lio (.oiuiasted the titlr R&ji 
.ipplied to Tushispha, the iiKal ruler ot Surashtra m the days of Atoka, who 
“was more than a mere official’’ {lA. 7. 357 n), -While some of the .Saka 
provinces or districts were placed under amatyos oi ofliccrs whose tuiictions 
were mainly of a civil character, others seem to have been g<jverned by generals 
(Mah&dan^anSyaka). The name of such a military governor is disclosed by a 
.Sadchi inscription 1923, ^.13). 

9 Bomb. Gaz. I. 1. 39. 

Ind,. XX. t. ff. 


*9 
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Ujjain named Rudradhara Bhattarika who was the queen 
(Mahddevi) of an Ikshvaku ruler of the Guntur district and 
some adjoining regions in the lower Krishna valley. It 
has been surmised by Vogel that she probably belonged 
to the house of Chashtana. Her father is styled a Afahd- 
rdja, a title which seems to have been formally assumed 
by one of the latest successors of Rudradaman I, inz., 
Svann-Riidrasena III, who ruled from c. A.D. to 378, 
and tvas, apparently, a contemporary of Samudra-Gupta. 
It is, however, difficult to say if the Ikshvaku queefi was a 
daughter of Rudrasena HI or of some earlier prince. 

Rudradaman I was succeeded by Ids eldest son 
D^maghsada I. After Damaghsada there were, accorditig 
to Rapson, two claimants for the succession: his son jTva- 
daman and his brother Rudra Siriihg I. The struggle 
was eventually decided in favour of the latter. To Rudra 
Siihha’s reign belongs the Gunda inscription of the year 

(=A.D. 181) which records the digging of a tank 
by an Abhira general named Rudradhuti, son of the 
general Bapaka or Bahaka. The Abhiras afterwards 
possibly usurped the position of Mahdkshatrapa. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Bhandarkar an Abhira named Isvaradatta was 
the Mahdkshatrapa of the period 188-90 A.D. But 
Rapson places Isvaradatta after A.D. 236. 

Rudra Sirhha I was followed by his sons Rudrasenal,^ 
Saiighadaman and Damasena. Three of Damasena’s 
sons became Mahdkshatrapa, viz., Ya.sodaman, Vijaysena 
and Diimajada $ri. This last prince was succeeded by his 
nephew Rudrasena II who was followed by his sons 
Visvasimha and Bhartridamaii. Under Bhartridaman his 
son Visvasena served as Kshatrapa. 

The connection of Bhartridaman and Visvasena with 
the next Mahdkshatrapa Rudradaman 11 and his succes¬ 
sors cannot be ascertained. The last known member of 


1 To Rmlrasena’s reign belong the Mulwasar lank inscription, and the 
Jasdhan Pillar Inscription of A.D. 205. In the latter epigraph we have the 
title Bhadiamukha applied to all the ancestors of Rudraseiia, excepting 
jayad 9 rna. 
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the line was Rudra Simha HI who ruled up to at least 
A.D. 388. 

Rapson points out that from A.D. 295 to c. 3.40 there 
was no Mahakshairapa. The cider Inandi of the family 
came to an end after 305 and ftasscd by an obscure transi¬ 
tion to a new line of Satraps and Great Satraps. The 
rulers from A.D. 295 to 332 lield only tlie subordinate 
title of Satrap, and the higher title was not revived till 
a few,years before A.D. 338, wlieu Rudrascna III styled 
himself Raja Malinhshalrapa arid Mahdydja Kshairapa. 
Now, it is precisely during' the period when the old line 
passed atvay in obscurity, and the office of MnhdhsJtatrapa 
remained in abeyance, that we line! Sakasthana and 
portions of Hind annc'xed to ibc' Sassanian enij^ire and 
dominated by Sassfinian viceroys. The Sas.sani ui conquest 
began before the end of the reign of Varhran (Dahram) 11 
(A.D. 293) and the Sassanian suzerainty was maintained 
till the early part of the reign of Shapfir 11 (A.D. 309-79). 
The hold of the Persians on the distant Indian provinces 
became weak in the middle of the fourth century A.D. 
when Rudrascna HI assumed the title of Maharaja, and 
Samudra Gupta, the prototype of the Raghu of Kalidtisa, 
forced the foreign potentates of the norlh-tvest borderland 
to do him homage. 

The revived ]:)0wcr of the Sakas of Western India 
did not last long, being finally destroyed by the Guptas. 
Already in the time of Samudra Gtipta the .Sakas appear 
amon_£y the peoples who hastened to buy pt^ace by the 
offer of maidens and other acts of respectful submi.ssion. 
The Udayagiri Inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II testify 
to that monarch’s conquest of Eastern Malwa. One of 
the Inscriptions commemorates the construction of a cave 
by a minister of Chandra Gupta who “came here, accom¬ 
panied by the king in person, who was seeking to conquer 
the whole world.’’ The subjugation of western Malwa 
is probably hinted at by the epithet '‘Sirhha-vikfdnta- 
gamini” resorting to (as a vas-sal of) Simha Vikrama, i.e,., 
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Chandra Gupta II, applied to Naravarmaii of Mandasor.' 
Evidence of the conquest of Surashtra is to be seen in 
Chandra Gupta’s silver coins which are imitated from 
those of 5aka Satraps. Lastly, Bana in his Ilnrslia-ciiaritd 
refers to the slaying of the Saka king by Cliandra Giipfa; 
Ar{l ?) ipure dm para-kalatra kdmukam kdmini-vesa- 
guptakha Chandra Gnpf.ah Ma-patim a.sdfayaditi/ 


1 fn<l. Ant . p. 162. the small copper coins of Chandra Gupta II 

licaring a va.se as type were probably siiuck by him in the Milava I'.erritory 
which may have been under Saka domination in the second century A.D. 
(Allan, CICAI, cvi). 

2 According to the cotnmctitatoi Sankara the Parahalatra and Kdmint 
leferretl to above was Dhiuva-devi, .ind the ruler of the .'iakas was secretl) 
killed by (.hanthagupta disguised as Dhruva-devI while the former wa.s uiaking 
advances of love, "rhe SfifigSraprakaia by Rhoja throws additional light on 
the point quoting passages from the Devlchandraguptam (see Aiyangar Com. 

S 59 ®<‘ aJso Livi, JA, igaij, »oi ff; Devichandraguptam by A. Ranga- 
swami .Sarasvatl, Ind. Ant., igsg, p. 181 ff.). Tire last mentioned work i.s a 
play by Vi^Skhadatta, the author of the MndtSrSkshaMi. Quotations from the 
Uevtchandraguptam are also found in the Nat\a darpana of RSmac^ndra and 
Gunachandia, 
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Section IV. Adminisjraiivk Macuinerv of jhe 
Scythian Period/ 

riic liiilc lliAl vvc know aboul tin: adiiiinislralioi^ of 
llic Scytliiaii Epoch leaves no room lor doubt that the 
institutions of (he age vvcut not haphazard improvisations 
of military upsiarLs, having no relations with the past, but 
a highly developed and organised system—the fruit of the 
labours of generations of political theorists and pi^ictical 
statesmen {I'akln-Prayokhi). 

I’he inllnence of political thinkers (Atlhaclniildkas) 
on Indo-St ythian Polity is evident. The .iblest among the 
piiiKCs of the time a.ssiduously studied the science of polity 
(^■■\)ik(widya)') and the care taken to train the occupant of 
the throne, the emjiloyment ol olhce.s endowed with 
ministerial ([iiahlitations (Anullyaguna), the classihcation 
of ministers arrd other high oHicials (Sacliivas), abstention 
from oppressive imposition of Pramiya (Benevolences), 
Tishli (forced labour) etc., and the solicitude for the wel¬ 
fare of the Painm and Jdnajxulas, people of cities as well 
as country parts, dearly show that the teaching of the 
writers of treatises on polity [Arlhamslra) was not lost 
upon the Scythian conc]uerois of India. There w^as no 
great cleavage with the past, and the references to Mahd- 
mdhas/ Rajjukas'' and Samchararhtaka or SanchdrirF spies, 
indicate that the ollicial machinery of the Maurya period 
had not ceased to function at least in Southern India. 

■ riic c.\pi(s,Moii "Scyl)\iaii rciioci” has been used ni diis section in a 
broad sense to denote the epoch of all the i'ast-Mauryan dynasties that ruled 
in Iiulia dining the ccniunes immediately preceding and succeeding the 
Chtistian cia. During the gieatei part of this period the most powerful 
potentate in India was the Scyihian “King of Kings” who had his metropolis 
111 the Noiih-Wesl, but whose commands wcie not unoften obeyed on the 
banks of the Ganges and the Godavari. See Cal. Rev., Sept., 19^5. 

The Junagadh Inscription of Rudiadaman {hid. Ant., 1878, p. 261; Ep. 
hid.. VIII, 36!.). 

3 Liiders’ Ins., Nos. 937, 1144. Note the employment of a Sramana as 
Mahdmdtra (High OITicei) by a Satavahana ruler. 

* Ins. Nos. 416, 1195. The Rajjukas were Surveyors and Jutjiges in the 
louiitry parts. 

Tns., No. 1200; cf. lA, 5, 92, 1^5. 
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But we must not suppose that the entire administra¬ 
tive structure of the period was a replica of the Maurya 
constitution. The foreign conquerors of North-Western 
India brought witli them sevcial insiitutions which had 
been prevalent for ages in the countries through which 
they passed. Thus the Persian system of government by 
Satraps was introduced in sevcial provinces of Northern, 
Western and Soulhcrn India, and officials with the Greek 
titles of Mcridar<:h‘ (piobabi) District Oflicei ) and Strntr^os 
(general or govcrnoi) ruled contemporaneously with func¬ 
tionaries having the Indian designation of Aninlya (minis¬ 
ter or civil officer in charge of a district) and Mnlulsrnapdii 
(great general or military governor). 

rhe tide of Scythian invasion could not sweep away 
the tribdl republic!? winch conlinnccl to flourish as in the 
days of Buddha and .Mexandcr. Inscriptions and coins 
testify to the existence of many such communities," and 
like the Lichchhavis and iVt/cyciv of old, the most powerful 
among them were found veiy often ranged against their 
aggressive royal neighbours who were now mostly Scythian. 
Unfortunately, the contemporary records do not throw 
much light on their internal organisation, and it serves no 
useful purpose to ascribe to them institutions which really 
belong to their predecessors or successors. 

Though the Scythians could not annihilate the lepnb- 
lican clans, they did destroy many monarchies of Northern 
and Western India, and introduce a more exalted type of 
kingship. The exaltation of monarchy is apparent from 
two fa£ts, namely, the assumption of high-sounding semi¬ 
divine honorifics by reigning monarchs, and the apotheosis 
of deceased rulers. The deification of rulers, and the 
use of big titles are not unknown to ancient Indian 

1 A Mciidavkha rhetido'.a ib mcnlioticd in a Swal KliatnshthT cpigiapli. 
Another Meridarkha is nicnlioncd in a Taxita Kharoshtht Inscription, the 
two meridarchs are luetUioned as establishing Buddhist relics and sanctuaiics 
(Corpus, II. 1. xv), 

iE.g.. the Malavas (Milayas), Yaudheyas, Arjunayanas and possibly the 
Audurnbaras, KulQtas, Kunindas (sec Camb. Hist., 528, 529), and Uttama- 
bhadras. Cf. Smith. Catalogue of Coins. Sec. VII. 
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literature, but it is woiihy of note that a supreme ruler 
like Asoka, whose dominions embraced the greater part of 
India and possibly Afghanistan, was content with the titles 
of “Raja" arid “Drvanaynpiya PiyadaM."' I lie great rujers 
of the Scythian age, on the other hand, were no longer 
satisfied with those modest epithets, but assumed more 
dignified titles like Chakravartin (em|)eror of a circle of 
slates), Adhiraja (snpei-king), Rdjdtimja (supreme king 
of kings), and Devaputrn (the son and not merply the 
beloved of the gods). 

In Sotithern India we come across titles of a semi- 
lehgions chaiactcr like Kshrniardja,' Dharma-Mnhdrdjd- 
(lliirdja and Dharinn-Yiivniunhdrdjaj' assumed by pious 
defenders of Indian faiths, engaged in upholding dharrna 
as practised by the ancient teachers rftid lawgivers, and 
jnnging it ol the evils of the Kali Age, probably to 
distinguish themselves from the unbelieving foreigners 
and barbarian outc.istes ol the North-West. 

The assumption of big titles* l)y kings and einperots 
was paralleled fry the use of equally exalted epithets in 
reference to their chief consorts A.soka’s queens appear 
to have been styled merely Devi. The mother of TTvara, 
for instance, is called “Dntid Devi" (the second queen) 
and the imjjlication is that the elder c|ueen was Prathamd 


' ‘ Of raacioiis Mien, Beloved oi die (iocts.’ 

^ t.iideis’ Ins.. No. 1345. ‘ The benehceni or pio|jition.', ting’, piince of 

peace '. 

^ ‘The Righteous King of King;,”, “the Rigateous Crown Pnnee”. 
I.udeis’ Ins.., No.s. 1196, 1200. For the significance of the title, cf. lA, 5, fji, 
‘'Kaliyugadoshavasanna-dharmoddharana-nitya samiaddha,” Cf. also the 
epithets "Manvadi-prantla-xndhi-vidhnnadfunmd Dlinrmataja iva," “piakshd 
lita-kalikalankah” applied to the Maitraka Kings of Valabhi {Bhavnagar 
linenptioiis, 31). Sometimes even ,Saka lulers and generals posed as Dharma 
vijayj (JASB, 1923, 343). 

* It is a characteristic of Indian histojy that imperial titles of one period 
hecamc feudatory titles in the ticxt thus the title Raja used by A^oka 
became a leiidatory title in the Scythian and Gupta periods, when designations 
like Rdjardja, RajadhhSja, MaharajadhirSja, Parama-Bhatplraka and Parama- 
RSjadhnaja (Allan, 63). came into general use. But even MahSrSjSdhirSja 
became a feudatory designation in the age of the Pratiharas whetv$,the loftier 
style of Paramabhaftdraka, MaharajSdhirSja, Parameivara was assumed by 
sovereign rulers. 
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Devi. But in the Scythian epoch we come across the 
titles ol Agra-Mahnhi and Mahadevi which distinguished 
the chief c]iieen from her rivals. Among such chief con 
sorts may be mentioned Ayasi-Kamuia, Naganika, and 
BalasrI. 

The apotheosis of deceased rulers is strikingly illus¬ 
trated by the practice of erecting Devakxilas or “Royal 
galleries of portrait statues.” The most famous of these 
structures was the Devakula of the Piidmaha (grandfather) 
of Huvishka rcfened to in a Mathura inscription.' The 
existence of royal Devakulas as well as ordinary temples, 
and the presence of the living Devaputra probably earned 
for Mathura its secondary name of “ The city (?) of the 
gods.”‘“ 

The exaltation of royalty in the epoch under review 
had the sanction of certain writers on kingly duty 
[Rdjadhanna) w'ho represented the king as a "uiahnlt 
devatd,” a great divinity, in human shape. But it was 
probably due in the first instance to the vScyihians' who 
acted as carriers of Persian, Chinese and Roman ideas ol 
kingship. Ihe title Rdjdtirdja, supicme king overpassing 


‘ JRAb, 19J>4, i>. 403. tor images ot laid kings, cl Uegm/Miigi uj South 
IiKhan fliUo)}' 144, 153, Rdveity, Talxiqat, I, h33 (cllig) ol Biki<una|il), 
C^. S. Snnivasachdri, The Evolution of I’oltluiU ln'tlilutious of ')otiih India 
Section IV {“The Young Men of India.” June and July, i(>34), p. y. Image', 
of Sundara Chola and one of his queens weie- sei iijj m the lanjoic temple 
and deified. C. V. Vaidya {Mediaeval Hindu India, I, 98) icicis to the pre- 
vdlente of the tuslom of raising some temples at ihe pliuc of lunning tlie 
dead body of the kings. But it is not tleai il the temples contained images 
ot the dead king and his queens. The deification and worship ol the dead 
kings nAy he compared to devapitpprijii letened to in the Kuuhiiya (II. li). 

>For a different suggestion see Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India. 
35s. Tarn prefers to translate Ptolemy's phrase as daughter of the gods'. 
But see L6vi, JA, 1915, p. gi. 

KTlie titles ‘Theos’ and ‘Theotiopos' weie used by certain Indo-Greek 
ruleis, but their example does not seem to have been widely followed. Gondo- 
phernes, it is true, calls himself Devavrala, but not vet Deva or Dexmputra. 
As to the theory that the Kushins had been invested compclilively with the 
title “son of the gods” in opposition to the Hiungnu rathoj than to the 
Chinese, it has to be admitted that there is no definite evidence ihat the 
title in question originated with the Hiungnu, and was not borrowed in 
ancient times from the Chinese. Pace, B. C. Law Volume, II. 305 ff- The 
Kushans had direct contact with the Chinese in the time of Panchao. 
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other kings, as Rapson points out, is “distinctively Persian/’ 
“It lias a long history from the Xshdyathiydndm Xshdya- 
Lhiya' of the iiiscrijitioiis of Darius down to the Shdhdri 
Shall of ihc picsent day.” The Kiishan epithet “Deva- 
puira" is apparently of (Chinese origin, being the literal 
translation of the Ciliincse emperors’ title “Son of Heaven” 
(Tien-tzc; hen izu).- If Luders is to be believed, one at 
least of the IikI(kS( yiliian sovereigns (Kanishka of the Ara 
liisciiplion) assumed the Roman title of “Kaisar," and the 
dedication of tenijilcs in honour of emperors on the banks 
of the liber may Jiavc had something to do with the 
practice of erecting Deuakulas on the banks of the Jumna. 

A remarkable feature of the Scythian Age was the 
wide' pievalence of the system of Dvairdjya or Diaichy 
in Northein and Western Iiuliti and Yai^vardjya (rule of a 
crown-piince) in N. W. India and the Far South. Under 
both these foims of government the sovereign’s brother, 
.son, grandson, or nephew had an important share in the 
administration as co-ruler or subordinate colleague. In a 
Dvairdjya or Diaichy the rulers appear to have been of 
equal status, but in a Yauvardjya (rule of a crown-prince) 
the reigning prince was apparently a vicegerent. As 
instances of Dvandjya may be mentioned the ca.ses of 
Lysias and Antialkidas, 7\gathokleia and Strato I, Strato I 
and Strato Jl, Spalirises and Azes, Hagana and Hagamasha, 
Gondophernes and Gad, Gondophernes and Abdagases, 
(ihashtana and Rudradarnan, Kanishka 11 and Huvishka 
etc., etc. Among ruling Yauvardjas may be mentioned 


iC/. Uic use of llic term ‘Kshapayitva’ in connection with the subversion 
ot the Smiga sovereignty by Simuka. the expressions Kshatrasya Kshalia 
{Bnhad Aranyaka Upamshad, I. 4. 14), Adhiraja, Chakravartin, etc., are, no 
doubt, known to our ancient literature. But there is no proof of the use of 
the last two as formal styles of sovereigns till the Post-Mauryan period, while 


the fust is never so vised. 

‘JRAS, r897, 903; ipiv, 671. 662, Allan, Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, 
xxvii. Ariabanus (I or II) called himself ‘son of a God' (Tarn, The Greeks, 
p. 92). This may suggest Gicek influence too. Some writers fail to distinguish 
between occurrence of similar royal epithets in literature and th^ formal 
use in contemporary epigraphic records in the time of the Kings tnemselvcs 
(fi. C. Law Volume, II, pp. 305 ff). 
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Kharaosta and the Pallava Yuva-Mahdrdjas {iiva-Skanda- 
varman, Vijaya-Buddha-varman' and Vishnugopa of 
I’alakkada. 

The king or viceroy, resided in cities called Adlii.sh- 
Uidna. The number of such A d hi.\ hi lianas and various 
other kinds of cities (NagarUj Nagari), was fairly numerous. 
But regarding their administration our information is very 
meagre. We hear of “nigama-sabhds” or town councils 
and c^f a city official called Nagardkshadarsa’ whose 
functions arc nowhere distinctly slated in the in.sciiptions 
but .seem to iiave been similar to those of the Nagara- 
vydvahdukus, or (iiy judges, of the Maurya Age. 

Regaiding general adininisiiaiion, and tlie govern¬ 
ment of provinces, clistrids and villages, we have more 
detailed iiiforinaticin. Tlu: designations of .some of the 
highest officers of state did not differ from those in vogue 
during the Maurya period. Mahdntdlrai, at id Rajjuhas 
play an important part in the days of the Sdlavdhanas and 
Scythians as in the time of A.soka. But side by side with 
these functionaries wc hear of others who do not figure in 
inscriptions of the Maurya Epoch although .some of them 
appear in the Arthasdslra attributed to Kautilya. 

The officers most intimately a.s,sociated with the 
sovereign were the privy councillors,—the Mali sachivas 
of the Junagailh epigraph and the Rahasyddhikrla of the 
Pallava grants. Among other prominent court officials 
must be mentioned the Rdja Vatdya,' Royal Physician 
and the Rdja Ltpikara, Royal Scribe.* 

Np less important than the privy councillors were 

UHQ, 1^33. 211. 

226; Liiclcr.s' In.s., No. 1351 (Udayagiri Cave In scrip Lion). Cf. 
Akihadaria, Pdtanjali. Index uf Wo)d^. Oka, AtnarakoSa, 123; Agni Purina, 
366. 3: Fin. iii. 47. According to tlic Iasi mentioned text the ‘ahkhadassas 
constituted a class of MahSmallas, like their prototypes in the time of A^oka. 
In later ages the Akshadaria might have had revenue functions. Cf. Kshira's 
coiament on the passage from ihe Amarakoia referred to above. The duties 
of the Akshapataltkas of the Gupta period may he mentioned in this con¬ 
nection. 

Uns„ 1190-93. 

*Ins., 271; Kaui,, 11, 10. 
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the high military ohitiali—the Mahdsendpati,' the 
Dandandyaka and the Alaliddanda-ndyakd^ who probably 
correspond to the Sendpuli and Ndyafia' of the Kaufiltya 
Arlhasdsira. I hese iniporiant functionaries had probably 
under them subordinates Jike Sendgopas (captains), 
Gaulmikas^ (commanders of platoons), Araks had hi 
(guards) AsvnvdrakaA' (troopers), Bhatamanushyas' (mer¬ 
cenaries), etc. 

We have already leferred to one class of civil officers 
{Amdtyas or Sachivds), viz., the iVlati sachivas (counsellors). 
There was another class of Amdtyas who served as execu¬ 
tive officers {Karma sachivas). From them were chosen 
governors,' treasurers’ superintendents,"’ and secretaries" as 
in the days of Megasthenes. 

Amotig treasury officials mention^ is made of the 
Ganijavara'' the KashthdgdriluA and the Bhdnddgdrika" 
who was one of the principal ministers ol state {R&jdrndtya). 
Dut we have no epigraphic leterencc to the Sannidhdtri 
{Ilf. pilei) or the Sarndhartji (collector) till the clays of the 
“Saila ’ kings of the Vindhyas and the Somavarhsi kings of 
Kosala. I hc main heads of revenue received into the 
Bhaiiddgdra or Kosa (treasury) were, as enumerated in the 
Junagadh Inscription, Bah (extra tribute), ^ulk (duty), 
and Bhdga (customary share of the king). The.se sufficed 
to fill the exchct|uer of a benevolent prince like RudradT 

' liar 11 ttj. 

^ c/. M.ijiiiiul.i )I t^f Ilf k/i<ii()\lilln Ins. No I'oi ihe tlutie.s ol 

.1 l>aridanayiili(i. tf J, 4 , 4, io<), i*7vii, 5, 49; fleet, ClI, i(i. Dani^anayakai. 
><>iiieUities tawed oul piincipaliiics (rnjya) for iliemselves {JASB, 19S3, 343). 

' Kaul., Bk. X. Ch. 1, 2. 5. 

1 Lvidcrs’ Ins., iatx>; fp. Ind. XIV, 155; cf. Manu, VII, 190. 

I iideis, 1200. 

“ Luderii, 381, 728. 

’’ Luders, 1200. 

* Liiders’ Ini., 965. 

» H41. 

1186, 

“ 1125. 

Luders, 8s; Rajatarangini. V, 177. Note the employment ol a Brifamatja 
treasurer by a Scythian luler. 

13 Ep Ind.. XX, * 8 . 

1* Luders, 1141. 
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man with knnnka (gold), nijata (silver), x>ajM (diamond), 
vauluryaratna (beiyl), etc. Riders less scrupulous than 
the Mahakshalrapa doubtless opjnessed the people with 
arbitrary imposts, forced labour and benevolences (karii- 
vish(i-pranaya-krtyd-bhih). Besides the BJidnddgdra whose 
existence is implied by Liiders’ Ins., No. 1141, we have 
reference to the storehouse. R'oshtlulgdia' which is des¬ 
cribed in Book II, Cihapter 15, of iht' Kaiitiliyn Arthasdsira. 
The inscriptions afford us glimpses of ihe way in which the 
revenue was spent. The attempts to pros ide for “pdniya" 
or drinkable water are specially noteworthy. The }una- 
gadh Inscription tells us how "by the expenditure of a vast 
amount of money from his own treasury” a great Scythian 
ruler and his amdtya restored the Sudarsana lake. Refer¬ 
ences to the consti;uciion or repair of tanks, wells, lakes 
and other reservoirs of water, Piishknruv'i, udapdnas. 
Iiradas or tnddgos, arc fairly common. Luders’ Ins., 
No. 1137, makes mention of makers of hydraulic engines 
(Audayantrika), while another epigraph^ refers to a royal 
official called Pdiiiyngliarika or superintendent of water- 
houses. Inscription No. iiHff, after recording the gift of 
a taddga (pond), a ndga (statue of a serpent deity) and a 
vihdra (pleasance, monastery), refers to the Amdtyn 5 kan- 
dasvati who was the Karmdntika (superintendent of works), 
an official designation known to the ArthaJdstra.^ 

In the department of Foreign Affairs we have the 
Data (envoy or messenger), but we do not as yet hear of 
dignitaries like the Sdmdhivigrahika (officer in charge of 
peace and w'ar) and Kumdrdmdtya* who figure so promi¬ 
nently in inscriptions of the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods. 

Inscriptions of the peritxl under review refer also to 


I III Im. No. 957. 

■ Luders, 1279. 

3 Bk. I. Ch. 12. 

* KumSra means ‘a youtli', ‘a prmtt’ Hence KuniSiarnSISa may mean 
‘junior minister’, or ‘prince’s mmi.stcr’. The word KtimSia as the opposite 
Frau 4 ha may correspond to Chikka, Chenna or Imma 4 i of the South. Another 
interpretation is also possible. Kumir&mSlya may mean an amSly/i fiom one’s 
youth just as Kum/lra~sevaka means akaurnSraf/artchSrakah. 
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officials like the Mahasdmiyas who preserved records/ and 
others whose exact functions and status are nowhere 
indicated. Amongst these may be mentioned the Ahh- 
yamtaropnsthdyakn, ‘servant of the inlerior (harem ?),’ 
Mddnbikai^ I'uthika and Neyika."' 

d he big empires of North Western India were split 
up into vasl satrapies and smaller provinces ruled by 
Mnhdh.shat)(if)ns and Kshatrapas. The satrapies as well 
as the kingdoms outside the limits of the Scythian 
Empire, were divided into districts called Rdshtra, Ahdra, 
Janapnda, Dc.sa or Vishnya. We do not as yet hear of 
the organisation into Bhnk/is (lit. allotments, adminis¬ 
trative divisions) so widely jirevalent in Post-Scythian 
times. Rash Ira, Ahdra (or Hdra) and Jmiapada seem to 
have been synonymous terms in this yge, as is proved by 
the ease of the Satahani-n////?^^/ (rdshtra) or Satavahani- 
hdra which is styled a janapada in the Myakadoni In¬ 
scription. The chief officer in a Rdshtra or Ahdra was 
the Rdshlrapati, Rdshtrika (Rathika) or Aiiidtya. The 
Arndtya Sian.sdkha, for instance, governed Surashtra under 
the Mahdkshatrapa Rudradaman. The Amdtyas Vishnu- 
palita, Jsyamaka, and .Siva-.skanda-dalta successively 
governed the .Jhdra or district of (iovardhana (Nasik) in 
the time of Gautamiputra .Satakarni and Pulumayi, while 
the ueighboiuing .dhdra of Mamala (Poona District) was 
under an Anidlyn whose name ended in—Gupta. In the 
Far South the chief officer of the Ahdra .seems to have been 
called T'ydprifa.’^ The Ja 7 iapadas, particularly those on 
vulnerable frontiers, were sometimes placed under the 
charge of military governors (Strategos, Mahdsendpati, 
Alahddandaiidyaka, etc.). The Jatiapada of ^atavahani- 

1 For another mtciprctation see JliURAS, N.S., IV, 1928, pp. 64, 72: IHO. 
i9‘j3, 221. In the opinion of V. S. Bakhle the Mahasaniiya “seems to refer to 
the icsotiiiion of the rorporatc assembly of the city or to that body itself.’’ 

2 The word Madahikn may perhaps be connected with MSdamba of the 
Jaina Kalpasulra, 89. Paia. 62 refers to an official styled MSijlamhiya (Burgo¬ 
master). For a tax Mandapikd see Ep. Ind.. XXIII, 137. 

3 Sircar equates Neyika with Naiyogika. 

♦ Liiders, 1327, 1328. 
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hara was, for instance, under the Mahasenopnti Skanda- 
naga/ Part of Eastern Malwa seems to liave been governed 
by a 5 aka Mahddandandyakn shortly before its annexation 
by the Imperial Guptas and portions of the Indian border¬ 
land, were governed by a line of Strale!j;oi (Aspavarman, 
Sasa)* under Azes and Gondophcrncs. 

Desa, too, is often used as a synonym of J^dslitra, or 
Jniiapadn. It was under a Desddhikrita, the Dcshimikh of 
mediaeval times, an officer mentioned in the Hirahadagalli 
grant of Jsiva-Skanda-vannan. Tlie tiext smaller unit was 
apparently the Vtshaya governed by the Visluiyapah? But 
sometimes even 'Vishaya was used as a synonym ol Desa 
or Rdishtra, and there were cases in the Post-Gnpla period 
of the use of the term to designate a larger area than a 
Rdshira.^ , 

The smallest administrative units were the villages 
called GrdiHd or Grdtndhdra' and the smaller towns or 
emporia called Nia^anuif' The a 11 airs of a Grama wete 
controlled by officers styled Grdnieyika AynlUC who were 
apparently headed by the Grdmani,^ Crrdvuhff Grdinn- 
bhojakA'' or (Grdnia) Mahattnrakn Taiders’ (Mathura) 
Inscription, No. 48, gives the names of two such Grnrnikns, 
Jayadeva and Jayanaga. In Southern India we have the 
curious* title '‘Miiludn” apjdied to the head of a village." 
The chief men of the were the the 

’ Cf. the Myakadoni Inscriplion. 

For ,i\i- (nnd>v(i tiaitu^d Sasa, m'C iIio Kftdatali Hock Iiiscnpiion of (lie 
Satavahana king; Siri ('haiiida Saii or Sai.i (Fj' ln<l . XVIII, ‘jiR). 

■^p2f>n (Liider.s,). 

*Fle^l, ClI, 32 n. 

I'Luders, Tm., No. 1195. 

5 In Pali Ipriatiiro Ntf>niiuis ate disiingnishcd ftom grdmas, villages, as 
well as from vdgmns, cities which had stiong ranipails and gateways (dridfui 
ftrdkdra torana). 

1 1327. 

’ J53.S- 

’ 48,69a. 

1200. 

a/ni. 1194. Cf. Murundfl = lord (Saka). For ihe pre.senre of Sakas in the 
Far South, see Ep. Ind., XX, 37. 

Gahapati, house-lord, was a designation specially applied to the leading 
men of the gentry, the wealthy middle cla.ss, Kalydua-hJintiiko, men accustomed 
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(ouiucrpari'i of the (tnhnrnmddlufs of villages. In Liiclers’ 
Ins(liptioii, No. ii.TS. we have evidence of the corporate 
aciiviiy of a ((li/inttna-ntgatna headed by the Gahapati. 
The (ndtiKi and .Wi^ania orgaiii.saiion was the most durable 
pait of the Ancient Indian system of goveinmeiU, and 
centuries of Scythian iiile could not wipe it out of exis- 
tciKc. The \ illage and the Nigriinas wTie also the nurseries 
of those ideas of associate life which found vent iti the 
organisation of societies, committees, assemblies and cor- 
jjorations styled (hrs/z/Z/ls,' Nikayas,^ Panshads,^ Sa'mghas^^ 
etc,, about which the inscriptions ol the period speak so 
much. Not the least interesting of these institutions was 
tlie “(>o.->hllu" which afforded a (ield for oc-operatioti 
bc'tween kings and villageis. Liideis’ Ins., Nos. i ‘^^2 to 
ig‘^8, speak of a Goshthl which was headed by the Rdjan, 
and which coniitcHl among Us officials the son of a village 
hc-adman. 

A less pleasing fc'atnre of ancient Indian polity in the 
Scythian, as in oihei times, was the employment of spies, 
particularly of the “Santcharatiitakas,'’ or wandering 
emissaries, whose’ functions are described with gruesome 
details in the .luhasdstra. d’he evidemee of foreign 
witnesses in Maurya and Gupta pericxls seems, however, to 
suggest that political morality did not actually sink* so low 
as a stuclv caf the Arthasdstra would lead us to think. 
Vatsyiiyana probably voices the real feelings of his country¬ 
men w hen he says that every single maxim for which there 
is provision in a theoretical treatise need not be followed 
in actual practice, because theoretical manuals have to be 
comprehensive, but practical application should have a 
limited range. No sane man will think of eating dog’s 
flesh simply because its flavour, tonic power, dressing, etc., 
aie di.scussed in medical treatises. 

lo ii n;oo(J diiM.iix a)f oltcii dislinjfuishetl fiom piiests and nobles (Rhys 

Davids and StedoU 

' l.Cideis' /»iv , 1338, 

* iar„ pir-, 

‘ .S. ■ >.S 7 - 
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Na sastramastityc tdvat prayoge kdranam bhavet 
Mitrdrthdn vydpmo vidydt prayogdmstvekadesikdn 
rasa-virya vipdkd hi svamdrhsasydpi vaidynke 
kiriitd iii tat kirii sydd bhaksiianiyam vichakshanaih 



CHAPTER X. THE GUPTA EMPIRE: THE 
RISE OF THE GUPTA POWER. 


Imam sdgaraparyantdm Himavad-Vindhya-kundaldm 
mahim ekdtapatrdnkdm Rdjasirhha} prasdstu nnh 

— Dutavdkyarn. 

Section I. The Foundation of the Gupta Dynasty 

We have seen that the tide of Scythian conquest, 
which was rolled back for a time by the .^atavahanas, was 
finally stemmed by the Gupta Emperors. It is interesting 
to note that there were many Guptas among the officials 
of the ^atavahana conquerors of the ^akas e.g., Siva Gupta 
of the Nasik Inscription of the year i8, (Pura or Piiru?) 
Gupta of the Karle Inscription, and Siva-Skanda Gupta 
of the same epigraph. It is difficult to say whether there 
was any connection between these Guptas and the Im¬ 
perial Gupta family of Northern India, two of whom 
actually bore the names of Skanda Gupta and Puru Gupta.* 


1 With Rdjasimha may be compared the epithet Narendrasimha occurring 
on coins of Chandra Gupta II (Allan, Gupta Coins, 43). All the letters here 
are not clearly legible {ibid., cxiii), but on many coins we find the analogous 
epithet Stmha'vikrama (pp. 38 ff.). The reference in the DutavSktya must be 
to a paramount ruler of Northern India, bounded by the seas and the Himala¬ 
yan and Vindhyan ranges, tvho had the epithet 'lion-like king’. The ruler 
who answers best to the description is Chandra Gupta II. The author of 
the Uutavdkya possibly refers to this monarch. If he is identical with Bhlsa, 
a distinguished predecessor of Kalidisa, his career as a poet may Tjave begun 
before the accession of Chandra Gupta II, Vikramadltya, ‘Narendra-Siihha’. 
i.e., in the time of the great patron and ‘king of poets’ (KaxnrSja) Samudra 
Gupta. 

* In the Modern Revieio (November), 1929, p. 499 f., it has been suggested 
that the Guptas are of K&raskara origin. But the evidence on the point is 
hardly conclusive. The identification of the "accursed” Chantjasena of the 
KaumudJmahotsava (adopted son of Sundaravarman), whose family was 
uprooted (p. 500) with Chandra Gupta I, son of Mah&rSfa Sri Ghalotkacha 
whose dynasty ruled gloriously for centuries, is clearly untenable. The mere 
fact that Lichchhavis helped Chantjiasena is not enough to prove that the 
prince in question is identical with Chandra Gupta I. Lichchhawls appear as 
enemies of Magadha as early as the fifth century B.C. For a summary of the 
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Scions of the Gupta family are not unoften mentioned 
in old Brdhmi Inscriptions The Ichchhawaf Buddhist 
Statuette Inscription^ mentions the benefaction of Maha- 
devi, queen of Sri Haridasa, sprung from the Gupta race 
(Gupta-varhiodita). A Bharhut Buddhist Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion^ of the Suhga period refers to a “Gaupti” as the queen 
of Rdjan Visadeva, and the grandmother of Dhanabhuti, 
probably a feudatory of the 5 uhgas. 

Traces of “Gupta” rule in Magadha proper, or some 
neighbouring tract down the Ganges, are found as early 
as the second century A.D. I-Tsing, a Chinese pilgrim, 
who travelled in India in the seventh century A.D., 
mentions a Maharaja Sri Gupta who built a temple near 
Mrigasikhavana “which was about forty yojanas to the east 
of Nalanda, followi/ig the course of the Ganges.”* I-Tsing’s 
date would place him about A.D. 175.^ Allan rejects the 
date, and identifies Sri Gupta, with Gupta the great¬ 
grandfather of Samudra Gupta, on the ground that it is 
unlikely that we should have two different rulers in the 
same territory, of the same name, within a brief period. 


plot of the drama, which h attributed by bome to a female writer, see 
Aiyangar Com. Vol. gfiif. If Sundaravarman, and his son KalySnavarman are 
real historical figures, and if they actually ruled over Magadha, they must be 
]ilj(.ed either before Maharaja Sri Gupta or after B 5 laditya (6th century A.D.). 
The memory of Varman ddhipatya over Magadha was fresh at the time of the 
Strpiir Stone Inscription of Maha^iva Gupta (£/>. Ind., XI, igi). C/. also 
Purnavarman and Devavarman mentioned by Chinese writers, as well as kings 
of the Maukhari line. The origin of the Imperial Gupta family is wrapped 
up in obscurity. We only know that they probably belonged to the Dhararya 
gotra (IHQ, 1930, 565). They may have been related to Queen DhSrinT, the 
chief consort of Agnimitra. Dr. R. C. Majumdar points out (IHQ, 1933, 
930 ff.)/that according to a Javanese text {Tantri Kamandaka) MShSrija 
Ai^varyapMa of the Ikshvaku race traced his genealogy to the family of 
Samudra Gupta. Little reliance can, however, be placed on the uncorroborated 
assertions of late writers. Even more unreliable is the testimony of works 
like the Bhavishyottara Furana which, according to some critics, ‘is a palpable 
modern forgery’ (NHIP, VI. 1330). Cf. Proceedings of the I. H. Congress, 

> 944 . PP- "9 ff- 

> Biindl District. 

* J .iiders. No. 11. 

3 Lfiders, No. 687. 

‘ Dr. Majumdar in 4 Neia History of the Indian People, VI, 129; 

Dr. C. Ganguli, IHQ, XIV (1938), 33a. 

^ Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p. xv. Cf. Ind. Ant., X (t88i), no. 
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But have we not two Chandra Guptas and two Kumara 
Guptas within brief periods? There is no cogent reason 
for identifying ^ri Gupta of cir. A.D. 175, known to 
tradition, with Saniudra Gupta’s great-grandfather who 
must have flourished about a century later. 

The names of ^ri Gupta’s immediate successors are 
not known. The earliest name of a member of the Gupta 
family of Magadha which appears in inscriptions is that 
of Maharaja Gupta vvho was succeeded by his son Maharaja 
Ghatotkacha. 


Sec'iio.x II. Chandra Gupta I. 

The first independent soveieign (Mahdrdjddhirdjay 
of the line was Chandra Gupta I, .son o^ Ghatotkacha, who 
may have ascended the throne in 3i>o A.D., the initial date 
of the Gupta Era.^ Like his great fore-runner Bimbisara 
he strengthened his position at some stage of his career, by 
a matrimonial alliance with the Lichchhavis of Vaisall or 
of Nepal,^ and laid the foundations of the Second Magadhan 
Empire. The union of Chandra Gupta I with the 
Lichchhavi family is commemorated by a series of coin.s* 
having on the obverse standing figures of Chandra Gupta 
and his queen, the Lichchhavi princess KumaradevT, and 


' In the Riddhapiir plates (JASB, 1924, 38), however, Chandra CJupta I 
and even Samudia Gupta aie called (caielessly) simply Maharajas. 

2 JRAS, 1893, 80; Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Rep., Vol. IX, p. 21. Tlic 
identity of the Gupta king with whom the era {Guj>ta prakala, Guptdnam 
kdla) of 320 A.D. originated, is by no means clear. The claims of MaharSja 
Gupta (IHQ, 1942, 273 n) or even (less plausibly) of Samiidra Guptr, cannot 
be altogether disregarded. 

8 It is not suggested that the marriage took place ajter 320 A.D. The 
chionology of the Guptas before A.D. 380 is still in a stage of uncertainty. 
Nothing definite can be stated about the relative date of the marriage till we 
know more about the length of Chandragupta Ts reign, and the exact date of 
his accession, and that of his son and successor, Samudra Gupta. Some 
scholais think that C^handragupta I’s alliance was with the ruling family of 
Nepal (JRAS, 1889, p. 55) or of Pataliputra (JRAS, 1893, p. 81). 

* There is difference of opinion among scholars regarding the attribution 
of these coins, see Altekar in Nuin. Suppl. No. XLVII, JRASB, III (1937), 
No. 2,346. It is difficult to come to any final conclusion till the discovery of 
coins whose attribution to Chandragupta I is beyond doubt. 
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on the reverse a figure of Lakshml, the goddess of luck with 
the legend '‘Lichchhavayuh" probably signifying that the 
prosperity of Chandra Gupta was due to his Lichchhavi 
alliance. Smith suggests that the Lichchhavis were ruling 
in Pataliputra as tributaries or feudatories of the Kushans 
and that through his marriage Chandra Gupta succeeded to 
the power of his wife’s relatives. But Allan suggests that 
Pataliputra in the possession of the Guptas even in ^ri 
Gupta’s time.* 

From the record of Samudra Gupta’s conquests it has 
been deduced that his father’s rule was confined to 
Magadha and the adjoining territories. In the opinion of 
Allan the Puranic verses defining the Gupta dominions 
refer to his reign : 

.1 nu-Cnrigd-PraydgaTiichn Sdketam Mngadhdrhstathd 
Etdn janapaddn sarvdii bhokshyante Guptavamsaidh. 

“Kings born of the Gupta family will enjoy all these 
territories viz., Prayaga (Allahabad) on the Ganges/ Saketa 
(Oudh), and Magadha (South Bihar).” 

It will be seen that Vai^ali (North Bihar) is not in¬ 
cluded in this list of Gupta possessions. Therefore, it 
is difficillt to concur in Allan’s view that Vaisali was one of 
Chandra Gupta’s earliest conque.sts. Nor does Vaisali 
occur in the list of Samudra Gupta’s acquisitions, though 
the reference to Nepal as a border state in the famous 
Allahabad inscription may suggest that North Bihar was 
included within his dominions. It first appears definitely 
as a Gupta possession in the time of Chandra Gupta II, and 
constituted a viceroyalty under an imperial Prince. 
Prayagi (Allahabad) may have been conquered from a line 
of kings whose existence is disclosed in certain inscriptions 


I Kielhorn's North Indian Inscription, No. 541, however, suggeMs some 
connection between the Lichdihavis and Pushpapura (Pafaliputra). 

*Cf. Anu-Cangaih HSstimpuram, Anu-GaUgam Varanasi, Anu-Sonam 
pafaliputram—PataHjali, II. 1. s. 
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discovered at Two of these kings. Maharaja 

Gautamiputra $ri ^ivamagha and Rajan Vasishthiputra 
BhTmasena are assigned by Marshall to the second or third 
century A.D. The name ^ivamegha (or J^ivamagha) reminds 
us of the ‘Meghas’ (Maghas) w'ho ruled in Kosala in the 
third century A.D.* Another king, Maharaja Gautami¬ 
putra Vrishadhvaja, is assigned to the third or fourth 
century A.D. 

One of the most memorable acts of Chandra Gupta I 
was the selection, before the assembled councillors 
(Sabhyas) and princes of the blood, of Samudra Gupta as 
his successor. 

Section Iff. Samudra Gupta ParakramAnka.s 

The exact date when Chandra Gupta I was succeeded 
by his son, Samudra Gupta, is not known. If the evidence 
of the spurious Nalanda plate (issued from Nripura) has 
any value the event may have happened before the year 5 
of the Gupta Era, i.e., A.D. 325. But this is doubtful. It 
is clear not only from the Allahabad PraSasti but from the 
epithet “tatpadaparigrihita," applied to Samudra Gupta 
in the Riddhapur inscription, that the prince was selected 
from among his sons by Chandra Gupta I as best 'fitted to 
succeed him. The new monarch may have been known 
also as Kacha.* 

' And Bandhogaih (Rewa)— Amrita Bazar Patrika, u-io-g8, p. 2; NHIP, 
VI, 41 ff. Tlic Magha kings arc also known from coins (Fatehpur hoard). 

* JRAS, 1911, 13J}; Pargitcr, DKA, p. 51; see also a note on the Kosam 
Stone Inscription of Maharaja Bhimavarman, by Mr. A. Ghosh Ar Indian 
Culture, III, 1936. 177 ff; see also IC, I. 694, 715. 

3 The titles Pardkrama, vyaghraparakratna, and ParBkramShka are Bound 
on coins (Allan, Catalogue, pp. cxi, if) and in the Allahabad Praiasti (CIl, 
p. 6). Recently a coin has been found with the legend Vikramah on the 
reverse (Bamnlla hoard, Nimar district, /. Nwm. Sec. Ind., Vol. V, pt. 2, 
p. 140, December, 1943). 

* The epithet Sarva-rijo-chchhettS found on RScha’s coins shows that he 
was in ail probability identical with Samudra Gupta. Cf, Smith, Catalogue, 
96: lA. 1902, 259f. For another view see Smith, JRAS, 1897, 19; Rapson, 
JRAS, 1893, 81; Heras, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Resear^ Institute, 
Vol IX, p. Ssf. To us it is unthinkable that the style “uprooier <3 all kings" 
could have been assumed by a Gupta monarch other. than the one who is 
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It was the aim of Samudra Gupta to bring about the 
political unification of India {dharani-bandha) and make 
himself an Ekardl or sole ruler like Mahapadma. But 
his only permanent annexation was that of portions of 
Arydvarta in the upper valley of the Ganges and its 
tributaries, together with certain districts in Central 
and Eastern India. Following his “Sarvakshatrantaka"'^ 
predecessor, this Sarva-rdjo-chchhettd, “exterminator of all 
kings,’’ uprooted Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandra- 
varman, Ganapati Naga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandi, Bala- 
varman, and many other kings of Aryavarta,^ captured the 
scion of the family of Kota and made all the kings of forest 
countries {dtavika-rdja) his servants. Rudradeva has been 
identified by Mr. Dikshit with Rudrasena Vakataka. But 
the Vakatakas can liardly be regarded as rulers of Aryavarta, 
and they were far from being uprooted in the time of 
Samudra Gupta.“ Equally untenable is the identification 
of Balavarman with a prince of Assam, a province that was 
then looked upon as a border state (Pratyanta) and not as a 
part of Aryavarta. Matila has been identified with a per¬ 
son named “Mattila” mentioned in a seal found in Buland- 
shahr in the Central Doab. The absence of any honorific 


actually wedited with that achievement by a contemporary inscription, before 
the events presupposed by the expression had actualiy happened. In the 
Poona plates we find the epithet applied to Chandia Gupta 11 , son of Santudia 
Gupta, along with many other designations of the latter. But it should be 
remembered that the plates in question are not official lecords of the Guptas 
themselves. In no official epigraph of the Imperial Guptas is the style 
"Stttva-rSjo-chchhetlS” applied to any other king except Samudra Gupta, 'Hie 
application of tire term to Chandra Gupta II in the Poona Plates is due to 
the sanft carelessness which led the writer to describe Chandra Gupta I as a 
mere MShSrSja (and not M&hSrSjSdhirSja). A comparison of the AmgSchhi 
record with the BSpagad Inscription shows that writers of PraSastis not unoften 
carelessly applied to a later king eulogies really pertaining to a preceding 
ruler. 

1 Destroyer of all K.shatriyas, an epithet of Mahipadma. 

> Father Heras thinks {Ann. Bhan. Ins., IX, p. 88) that Samudra Gupta 
undertook two campaigns in ArySmrta. But his theory involved the assumption 
that Achyuta and N 5 ga$ena were "violently exterminated" in the second 
-campaign after being "uprooted” in the first. To obviate the difficulty he 
takes "uprooted" to mean "defeated”. This is, to say the least, unconvincing. 

* Cy. iHQ, I, a, a54. Rudrasena is connected with Deotek in the Chanda 
DUt. of C.P. iEtghfh Or. Conf. 615 ff. Ep. Ind., xxvi. 147, 190. 
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title on the seal leads Allan to suggest that it was a private 
one. But A\e have already come across several instances of 
princes being mentioned without any honorific.' Chandra- 
varman has been identified with the king of the same n^me 
mentioned in the Susunia' inscription, who was the ruler 
of Pushkarana’and was possibly the founder of Chandra- 
varman-koui mentioned in the Ghugrahatl grant.' Some 
scholars identify Pushkarana with Pokran or Pokuina in 
Marwar,‘and further equate Siriihavarman, the name of 
the father of Chandravarman, with Siriihavarman of the 
Mandasor family. But there is very little to be said in 
support of tins conjecture. No mention of Ghandravar- 
man, or reference to his exploits, is found in any epigraphic 
record of the Varman family of Western Malwa.' Push¬ 
karana is really to be identified with a village named 
Pokharan on the Damodar river in the Bankura District, 
some 25 miles to the north-east of Susunia Hill." 


1 “A sandstone lull 12 miles to the north-west of Bankiiia. ” 

2 Cf. Dikshit, ASI, AR, 1927-28, p. 188; S K. Chattelji, “The Otigtn 
■and Dnjrloljincnt of the Bengali Language,'' II, lotii; IHQ, I, 2. 255. Pandit 

II. P. .Sastri believed th.ii this lotal iiiler who bore the modest title of Maharaja 
was identical also with the mighty emperor {bhumipati prapla aikadhirajya) 
Chandr.i of the Mehaiaiih lion Pillar Inscription who "in battle in the Vahga 
(ountiics turned back with his breast the enemies who uniting together came 
against him and by whom having crossed in warfare the seven inoutlis of the 
Indus the Vahlikas were conquered.” Others suggest the identification of 
the great Chandra with one or other of the famous Chandra Gupta as of the 
Impelial fiujita Dynasty. But Chandra is never styled either Chandravarman 
or Chandra Gupta and, unlike the coiiit poets of the Varmans and Guptas, 
the panegyrist of the mighty Chandra, who is said to have carricxl his arms to 
ihe disi.uii comers of India, never gives the slightest hint about his pedigree. 
He docs not evtm mention the name of his father. It may be noted here that 
the Puriinas represent the N 3 gas as ruling in the Jumna Valley and'*Central 
India caily in the fourth century A.D. We learn from the Vishnu Purina 
that Naga clyn.asties i tiled at PadniSvatl and Mathura. A Naga line probably 
ruled also at Viclisa (Paigitei, A’ci/i Age, p. 49). Two kings named Sadl- 
Chandia and Chatidrariisa, "the second Nakhavant,” are mentioned among 
the post-Andhian kings of Naga lineage. One of these, preferably the latter, 
who was obviously a nilei of note, may have been the Chandra of the 
Mcharauli Inscription. Ihe Vahlikas beyond "the seven mouths of the Indus’* 
are appaicntly ihe Baktrioi occupying the country near Arachosia in the time 
of the geographer Ptolemy {Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 408). An inscription of 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Chandra has been discovered on a Jaina ima§e at Vai- 
bhara hill (ASI, AR, 1925-26, p. 125). The identity of this Chandra is not 
clear. 
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Ganapati Naga, Nagasena and Nandi seem lo have 
been Naga princes. That (ianapati Naga was a Naga 
prince is evident. This ruler is also known from coins 
found at Mathura' Pawaya near Narwar and at Resna- 
g'ar.- Nagasena,' who met his doom at Padmavati ^ near 
Narwar on the Sindh river between Gwalior and Jhansi. 
is mentioned as a scion of the Naga family in the Harsha- 
charita (Saga-kula-janinanah sdrikasrfwiia mnntrasya 
d.<idnd\o Ndgasenasya Padindvatydm.^ Nandi was also 
probably a Naga prince. In the Pitrdnos Sisn Nandi and 
Nandiyasas are connected with the Naga family of Genlral 
India. We know also the name of a Naga prince named 
Sivanandi. ' Achyula was pr(>l)ably a king of Ahichchhatra, 
modern Ramanagar in the Bareilly Distiict. ' To him has 
been atrril)iited tht? small copper coins bearing the syllables 
‘nchyu’ found at Ahichchhatra.*' As to the Kota-kula 
Rapsoir draws our attention to certain coins bearing the 
inscription Kota. These resemble the “Sruta coins" 
attributed to a ruler of I^ravastiand should apparently be 
referred to the upper Gangetic region.''' 


‘.Altckai, NHH’, VI, 37. 

^ IHQ. I, ^55, Note ihv iiupoitaiu'e ol Ihe name of ihis kmi> from the 
point of view cl religious history, tif. C.ajamuMia of the Unhat SiWiliitd, 
yS. 58 A teferenee to king Ganapati Naga in the lilidva f,alahii, a late work, 
IS more than doiihtful. Gajavuktra SrT of that work is a nii.sreading for Gala 
I'aktra su (IHQ, ip^h, 1^5 tt Kdvyamdld. IV, pp, .pi f, tio). 

3 Padamavati—Tadam Pawaya ( 25 miles N F. ot Naiwar) iii the ape>; 
of the tonflueme of the S'lidhu and the Paia. Naga coins have been found 
hcie; also a palmkaf capital with an instription of the fust and second cenltiry 
BO" KHl*. p. 3(M>. ASl, AR, igt.iy ifi- PP tf. 

*' In PadmavalT Nagasena, boin in the Naga family, whose conlidenttal 
dclibeiauons were divulged by a sdnkd bird, met his dcMtm.” 

5 Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 31. It is inteicsting to note 
that Garucla was the emblem of the Gupta kings who did much lo curb the 
power of the Nagas Cf. the passage of the [unagadh Inscription of Skanda 
Gupta; 

Narapali bhujaganam rnanadarpot pharmnam 
pratikrti GarudSjMm ntruishhn chdvakarta 

Ift the Puririas Krishna, the deity honoured by the Guptas, cTushes the 
head of the serpent, naga, K 31 iya. 

»Allan, Gupta Coins, xxii; CCAI, Ixxix. 

’ JRAS, 1898, 449 f. 

8 Smith (Coins in the Indian Museum, 258) points out that the Kota coins 
are common in the Eastern Pafljab and the Delhi ba/aar. A Kota tribe is 
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I he conquered territories were constituted as Vishayas 
or imperial sub-provinccs. Tw'o of these vishayas are 
known from later inscriptions of the family, 'namely, 
Antarvedr or the Gangetic Doab and Aiiikina in Easlem 
Malw'a. li is sigaiificant that a ^aga styled the Vishaya- 

pati ^arva-naga, figures as a ruler of Antarvedi as late as 
the time of Skanda Gupta.- 

1 he annexation of the northern kingdom named 
above -w'as not the only achievement of Samudra'Gupta. 
He made the rulers of the Atavika rdjyas, or forest states, 
his servants. But his most daring exploit was an expedi¬ 
tion to the south, w'hich made his power felt by the poten¬ 
tates of the Eastern Deccan. We perceive, however, a 
difterence between his northern and southern campaigns. 
In the north he played the part of a '^ligvijayV' or “con¬ 
queror of the quarters,’’ of the Early Magadhan type.’ 
But in the south he follow^ed the Epic and Kautilyan ideal 
of a "dharmavijayi” or “righteous conqueror,” i,e., he 
defeated the kings but did not annex their territory. He 
may have realised the futility of attempting to maintain 
effective control over these distant regions in the south 
from his remote base in the north-east of India.- His suc- 
ces.sor tried to maintain his hold on the Decczin by a 
system of marriage alliances. ‘ 

1 he Atavika rdjyas undoubtedly included the realm 
of Alavaka (Ghazipur) as well as the forest kingdoms 


said to exibt also in the Nilgiris (JRAS, 1897, 863; Ind. Ant., iii, 56, 96, 205). 
the passage in the Allahabad Inscription that “Samudra Gupta clhised the 
scion of the Kota family to be captured by his armies and took pleasure at 
Pushpahvaya” has been taken by some scholars to suggest that the Kotos were 
at the time the ruling iamily of PSialiputra (c/. Jayaswal, History of India, c. 
1^0 A.D. to 550 A.D., p. 113). The identification of the Kota hula, with the 
MSgadha family of the Kaumudi-mahotsava lacks proof. 

1 This kind of Vtjaya or conquest is termed Asura-vijaya "demon's con¬ 
quest” in the Arthaiistra (p. 38a). The name may have been derived from 
the Assyrians, the ruthlessness of whose warfare is well known. For a discus¬ 
sion regarding the possible derivation of Asura from M&va, see JRAS, 1916, 
355; 1984, 865S, Conquest of this type is first met tyith in India ^ the sixth 
century B.C. (c/. Ajatjiiatru’s subjugation of the Lichdihavis and Vi^Utlabha's 
conquest of the 8Ikyas) when Persia served as a fink between Assyria and India. 
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connected with Dabhala or the JabbaljDur territory.' The 
conquest of this region by Samudra Gupta is suggested 
also by his Eran inscription. 

f he Kings of Dakshinapatha who came into conflict 
with the great Gupta were Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghra- 
raja of Mahakantara, Mantaraja of Kaurala, Svamidatta of 
Kottura, a chieftain of Pishtapura whose precise name is 
uncertain/ Damana of Erandapalla, Vishnugopa of 
Kaiichl, Nilaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of VerigI, 
Ugrasena of Palakka, Kubera of Devarashtra, Dhanam- 
jaya of Kusthalapura and others. 

Kosala in DaksJundpntha, i.e., South Kosala, comprised 
the modern Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur districts, and 
occasionally possibly even a part of Ganjam.’ Its capital 
was iSrIpura, the modern Sirpur, about forty miles east 
by north from Raipur.^ Mahakantara is apparently a wild 
tract of the Central Provinces (Madhya Pradesa) which 
probably included Kantara which the Mahdbhdrata places 
between Venvatata (the valley of the Wainganga) and Prak- 
Kosala, the eastern part of Kosala mentioned above." 

1 Fleet, CII, p. 114; Ep. Ind., VIII, 284-487. In the latter part of the 
hhh and early part of the sixth ccntuiy A.D., the Dabhala country was 
governed by the Vanvrajaka Maharajas as feudatories of the Guptas. The 
Mhh. ii. Jr, 13-15, like the Allahabad Prasasti, distinguishes the Aiavikas from 
the KantSrakas. One of the Atavika states may have been Kotitavi mentioned 
in the commentary on the Mma-charila of Sandhyakara Nandi (p. 36). In 
one epigraphic record, Ep. Ind., VII, p. 126, we have a reference to a plate 
tailed Vafatavi, while another, Liider's I-ist, No. 1195, mentions Sahala{avi. 

* I'or the various interpretations of the passage “Paishlpuraka Mahendra- 
girt Kauffuraka Svamidatta," see Fleet, CII, Vol. 3, p. 7; JRAS, 1897, pp. 
420, 868-870; IHQ, 1925, 252; Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, 224. It is not 
improbable that Mahendragiri in this passage is a personal name. Cf. the 
name Kum 5 ra-giri givoi to a chief of Kondavidu whose territories included a 
portion at least of the GodivarT district ( Kielhoin, ,S. Ins., 59G), In JRAS, 
1897, 870, we have reference to Kamtagir, an ally of Sindhia. 

s Inclusion of Ratnapur, Ep. Ind., X. 26; of Kohgoda, Ep. Ind., VI, 141. 
unless Kosala is a misreading for Tosala, 

* Fleet, CII, p. 293. Cf. Ep. Ind., xxiii, 118 f. 

6 Mbh, II, 31, 12-13, G. Raradas (IHQ, I, 4, 684) identifies Mah 3 k 5 nt 2 ra 
with the ‘Jhad-kharid' Agency tracts of Gaiijiim and Vizagapatara. The sway 
rtf die r 3 j 3 of MahSkantira or "Greater Kintara”, may have extended north¬ 
wards as ^ as Naohna in the Ajaygarh (not Jaso) state (Smith, JRAS, 1914, 
320). The identification of many of the southern kingdoms suggested liy 
Mr, R. Sathianathaiet (in his Studies in the Ancient History of Ton 4 <^mai^- 
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Kaurala cannot be Kolleru or Colair which must have 
been included within the territory of Hastivarman of 
V^ehol mentioned scpaiately. Dr. Barnett suggests its 
identiheation with one of the villages that now bears^the 
name Korada' in South India. There is a place named 
Kolada near Russelkonda in Gan jam. 

KoUura has been identihed with Kothoor, la miles 
south-east of Mahendragiri in Ganjam," Pishtapura is 
Pidiapuram in the C^odavari district. Erandapalla is 
identified by . Fleet with Erandol in Khandesh, and by 
Dubreuil with Erandapali, “a town probably near 
Chicacole” in the Gahjam district.'" But G. Ramdas‘ 
suggests the identification of Erandapalla with Yendipalli 
in Vhzagapatam or Endapilli in Ellore Taluk. Kanchi is 
(’onjeeveram neai Madras. Avamukta# cannot be satisfac¬ 
torily identihed. But the name of its king Nilaraja reminds 
us of Nilapalli, “an old seaport near Yanam" in the Goda¬ 
vari district.’ Vehgi has been identilied with Vegi or 
Pedda-Vegi, 7 miles noith of Ellore between the Krishna 
and the Godavari. Its king Hastivarman was identified by 
Hultzsch with Attivarman (of the Ananda family).* But 
the more probable view is that he belonged to the SMah- 


/«m) d(>e.s not cairy conviction. His (ondusion that Samudra GUpta “first 
emerged on the east toast at Pithapurani and conquered the Western Deccan’’ 
IS based upon evidence that is cleaily inadequate. 

1 Cal. Ren., Feb., 1924, 253 n. Cf. Kurralam, Tj. 590 {A Topographical 
List of Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, by V. Rangacharya). Tlic 
identification with Yayatinagarl (Ep. Ltd., XI. 189), whicJi Dhoyi connects with 
the sports of the KcralTs, was suggested in some editions of this work.. But the 
I catling KeralT in the Pavanaduta is not beyond doubt. For Kolada see Ep. 
Ind , XIX. 42 'u 

^ Tliere is another Kouura at the foot of the Hills’ in the Vizagapatam 
district (Vizag., District Gaz., I. 137). See alst) Kotturu (lA, 4, 329) and 
Kotturnadu, MS. 333, Rangacharya’s List. 

3 Dubreuil, AHD, pp. 58-60. A place called Erandavalli is mentioned in 
an insciiption of Govinda III (Bhai-ata Itihdsa Sam. Man^ala, AR, XVI). 

* IHQ, 1, 4, p. 683. Theie is an Erandl tirtha in Padim, Svarga khanda, 

57. 61. 

6 Gazetteer of the Godavari District. Vol. I, p. 213. Curiously enough, 
the Brahma Pur&tta (ch. 113, ssf) mentions an Avimukta-kshetra on the bank of 
the Gautami, i.e., the GodSvarl. Cf. Avimi}kte^vara, Anantap|]r, 164 of 
Rangacharya’s List. 

6 Attivarman was wrongly assigned to the Pallava race, Cf. IHQ, 1, n, 
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kayana dynasty,' Palakka is probably identical with Palak- 
kada, (or Palatkata) a Pallava royal residence or seat of a 
viceroy in Guntnr or Nellore in Sontli India. Allan and 
G. Ramdas locate it in the Nellore district.* Devarashua 
is the Yellamanchili taluk of the Vizagapatam district.' 
Kusthalaputa is, according to Dr. Barnett, probably Kut- 
talur, near Poliir, in North Arcot.' 

The capture and liberation of the southern kings, 
notably of the ruler of Rouura near Ml. Maliendragiii re-,, 
mind iVs of the following lines of Kalida.sa’s Ragku 
vamsarn : — 

(yrihita-pratirnnkiasyn, sa dharuin-vifayt 7iripah 
Sriyath Mahendra-ndtho-^ya juhnrd ludu tnedinirh 

“ The righteous conqueror (Raghu) took away irom 
the lord of the Mahendra Mountain, vtlio was made 
captive and then released, his glory but not his territory." 

It is not a little surprising that the Allahabad Prnsasti 
contains no clear reference to the V^k^takas who are 
known to ha\c dominated part of the region between 
Bundelkhand and the PengaiTga in the hfih century A.D. 
The earliest reference to the Vakatakas (xjcurs in certain 
inscriptions of Amaravati.’ The dynasty rose to power 

under Vindhvasakli I and his son Pravarasena I. Pravara- 

/ 

sena appears to have been succeeded in the northern part 
of his dominions by his grandson Rudrasena 1. Prithivi- 
shena I, the son and successor of Rudrasena 1, may have 
been a con tern pc^rary of Sainudra Gupta and perhaps also 
of his ^n Chandragupta II, inasmuch as his son Rudrasena 

p. 253; Ind. Ant., IX, u>2. But he is actually dcfycnbed as Ixirn m the lineage 
of the great saint Ananda (Bornh. Gas , I. ii. 334: Kielhorn, S. Ins., loi-,; lA. 
IX. 102: ASI, 1924-25, p. 118). 

1 The natnc Hastivarman is actually found in a SalahkSyana I'amianuh 
(IHQ, 1027, 420; 1033, 212: Pedavegi plates of Nandivarnian lU 
*IHQ, I, 2, 686. Cf. Ep. Ind.. xxiv, 1.40. 

*Dubr€uil. AMD. p. 160; ASR, 1908-09, p, 123, i934-3.5. 43- 65- 
* Cal. Rev., 1924 , p. 253 n- Cf. KutalajMfru, MS, 179 ofi Rangacharya’s 

List. 

5 Ep. Ind., XV, pp. 261, 267. 
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II married the daughter of the last-mentioned Gupta 
emperor. Prithivishena I's political influence extended 
over a fairly wide leiritory. Tlie Nach-ne-ki-talai and 
Ganj regions' were in all probability ruled by his vassal 
Vvaghra-dexa. Professor Dubreuil, however, says that the 
Xachna and Cianj iiiscripiions, which mention Vyaghra, 
ijelong. not to Prithivishena I, but to his great-great- 
grandson Prithivishena II. This is improbable in view 
of the fact that from the time of Prithivishena IPs great¬ 
grandfather, if not from a period still earlier, doWn to at 
least A.I). 528, the princes of the region which intervenes 
between Nachnii and Ganj and the proper Vakataka terri¬ 
tory,' owned the sway of the Gupta empire. Now as 
Vyaghra of the Nachna and Ganj records acknowledges the 
supremacy of the Vakataka Prithivishert^, this Prithivishena 
can only be Prithiv ishena I, who ruled before the estab¬ 
lishment of the Gupta supremacy in Central India by 
Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta IT and not Prithivi¬ 
shena II during whose rule the Guptas, and not the 
Vakatakas, were apparently the acknowledged suzerains of 

t!ie Madhva Pradesa as wc learn from the records of the 

/ 

Parivi-ajaka Maharajas.' 

The absence of any clear reference to Prithivishena I 
in Ilarishena’s Prasasti is explained by the fact that 
Samudra Gupta’s operations were actually confined to 
the eastern part of Trans-Vindhyan India. There is no 

1 Fleet, (. 11 , p. ayy, Ep. Ind., XVII, 12. Cf. Ind. Ant., June, 1926. 

2 This was Beiai with the adjoining regions {cf. Ep. Ind., xxvi. 147). 
lltal Nachna and Ganj wcie in the Gupta Age apparently included within 
Dakshin^patha is suggested by the Brihat SamhilS (xiv. ij) which places even 
Chitrakrjta in the Dakshina or Southern Division. A recent VSkalaka Inscrip¬ 
tion discovered in the Drug District contains an interesting reference to 
I’adrnapuia which Professor Mnashi identifies with the ancestral home of 
Bhavabhuii and with the modern Padampur near Aingaon in the Bhaiitjara 
District of the Cential Provinces. IHQ, 1935, 299: Ep. Ind., xxii, *07®. The 
Basim giant implies control of a branch of the family over the" part of Berar 
south of the Ajanta range. 

* The Eran and Udayagiri Inscriptions. For evidence of Palaeography sec 
JRASB, xii. s, 1946, 73. 

1 Cf. Modern Review, April. 1921, p. 475. For Dubreuil's «ews, see Jnd. 
Ant., June, 19*6. 
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reliable evidence thai the Gupta conqueror carried his 
arms to the central and western parts of the Deccan 
proper, i.e., to the territory ruled by Prithivishena I 
himself. Professor Dubreuil has shown that the identifica¬ 
tion of Devarashtra with Maharashtra and of Erandapalla 
with Erandol in Khandesh is probably wrong.' 

Though Samiidra Gupta did not invade the Western 
Deccan it is clear from his Eran Inscription that he did 
deprive the Vakatakas of their possessions in Central India. 
These«territories were not, however, directly governed 
by the Vakataka monarch, but were under a vassal prince. 
In the time of Prithivishena this prince was Vyaghra. We 
should naturally expect a conflict between the Vakataka 
feudatory and the Gupta conqueror. Curiously enough, 
the Allahabad Prasasti refers to Samudra Gupta's victoiy 
over Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara.' It is probable that 
this Vyaghraraja is identical with the Vyaghra of the 
Nachna Inscription wdio was the Central Indian feudatory 
of Prithivishena. As a result of Samudra Guptas victory 
the Guptas succeeded the Vakatakas as the paramount 
power in parts of Central India. Henceforth the Vaka- 
Uikas appear in fact as a purely southern power. 

The victorious career of Samudra Gupta must have 
produced a deep impression on the Pratyanta’ nripatis 01 
frontier kings of North-East India and the Himalayan 
region, and the tribal states of the Panjab, Western India, 
Malwa and the Central Provinces, who are said to have 
gratified his imperious command (prachanda Msana) by 
giving all kinds of taxes, obeying his orders and coming 
to petj£orm obeisance.” The most important among the 
eastern kingdoms w'hich submitted to the mighty Gupta 
Emperor were Samata^a (part of Eastern Bengal bordering 

1 Cf. Modern Review, 1931, p. 457. 

» Has the title Vydghra-pardkrama, found on u type of Samudra Gupta s 
coins that represents the king as trampling on a tiger, anything to do with the 
emperor's victory over Vydghra-raja? It is not a little curious that the next 
sovereign, conqueror of Rudrasimha III, the last Satiap, assumed the title of 

Simhtt-vikrama. 

3 For the significance of the term, see Divyavaddna, p. 211. 
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on the sea, luiving its capital probably at Karmmanta or 
Bad-Kamta near Comilla),' Davafea (not yet satisfactorily 
identified)^ and Kam^riipa (in Lower Assam). We learn 
from the Damodarpur plates that the major {lortion of 
Noithcrn Bengal, then known as Pundravardhana-bhukti, 
formed an integial part of the Gupta Empire from A.D. 

A.D. 54;^, and was governed by a line of Uparikti'^ 
as v^assals of the Ciiipta Emperor. The identification of 
Davaka with certain districts of North Bengal is. therefore, 
probably wrong. The Northern Prntyantas were*^ Nepal 
and Karlripma. The latter principality comprised pro¬ 
bably Ralarpur in tlie Jalandhar district, and the tenitory 
of the Katuria or Katyur rdj of Kumaun, Garhwal and 
Rohilkhand.* 

I hc tribal states ^^'hich paid homtige were situated on 
the western and south-we,stern fringe of Aryavarta proper. 
Among thc.se the most important were the Malavas, Arju- 
nayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhlras, Prarjunas, Sana- 
kanlkas, Kakas and Kharaparikas. 

'The Malavas occupied part of the Panjab in the time 
of Alexander. ^he^ were inobably in Eastern Rajapu- 
tana‘ when they came into conflict with Ushavadata. 
Their exact location in the time of Samudra (iupta cannot 
be determined. In the time of Samudra Gupta's successors 
they were probably connected with the Mandasor region. 
We find piinces of Mandasor using the reckoning, com¬ 
mencing B.G.. 58, handed down traditionally by the 
Mai ava-g^'t ti n (A/ dhnxi-gand mn fit a). 

• Bhattasali, Icoitoguii>hy, pp. .^f. JASB, 1914, ff- Cf. the position of 
Maharaja Riuliadatta under tlie einpcior Vainya Gupta early in the- sixtli 
leiitury A f) (Giinaighai Ins.). 

8 Cf. Dekaka (Dacca). Hoyland, The Empire of the Great Mogol, 14. 
Mr. K I.. Barua identihes Davaka with the Kopili Valley in Middle Assam 
{F.arl\ fhstoiy of Kamarnlm. \2 n) For the alleged tt-se of Gupta era in the 
Dabokii legion. sec Ep., xxen. i8f. 

8EHI*, :(oi-n, IRAS. 1898, 198. Ep. hid., XIII, 114; cf. J. U. P. Hist. 
.Soc . July-Dee., 1943, pp. V17 fF. where Mr. Powell-Prke suggests 'some sort of 
connection between the Kunindas and the Katyurs.’ 

* C/. Smith, Catalogue, 161. Allan, CCAI, p. cv. MSlava coins have 
been found in vast numbers in the Jaipur State (JRAS, 1897, 883). 
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The Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas are placed ii\ 
the northern division of India by the author of the Bjifuit- 
Sarhhitd. They may, have been connected with the 
Pandoouoi or Pandava tribe mentioned by Ptolemy as 
settled in the Pan jab.‘ The connection of the Arjiinayanas 
with the Pandava Arjuna is apparent.'* Yaudheya appears 
as the name of a son of Yudhishthira in the Mahdbhdratu.^ 
The Harivarhsa, a later authority, connects the Yaudheyas 
with U^nara.* A clue to the locality of this tribe is given 
by the Bijayagadh Inscription.^ The hill-fort of Bijaya- 
gadh lies about two miles to the south-west of Byana .in 
the Bharatpur state of Rajaputana. But the Yaudheya 
territory must have extended beyond the limits of this area 
and embraced the tract still known as Johiyabai along 
both banks of the Sutlei on the border of the Bahawalpur 

state.' ^ 

The Madrakas had their capital at Sakala or .^ialkot 

in the Panjab. The AbhTras occupied the tiact in the 
lower Indus valley and western Rajaputana, near Vinasana’ 
in the district called Abiria by the Periplus^ and the 
geography of Ptolemy. We have already seen that an 
AbhTra possibly became Makdkshatrapa of Western India 
and probably supplanted the isatavahanas in a pan of 
Maharashtra before the middle of the third century A.D. 
A section of the tribe apparently settled in Central India 
and gave its name to the Ahirwar country between Jhansi 
and Bhilsa.* The territories of the Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, 
Kakas and Kharaparikas lay probably in Malwa and the 

Und. Ant., XIII. 351, S49 - a. s 

•Their coins are found in the Mathura region (Smith, Catalogue lOo). 

I he MhidhAna-chintamani, p. 434. identifies a river called Arjuni with the 

Bahuda (Ramganga?). . 

•Adi., 95, 76. Yaudheyas are already known to Panini, V. 3, 117. 

‘ Pargiter, M&rkan 4 ^a Purina, p. 380. . . .t, 

i Fleet, CU, p. *51, Yaudheya votive tablets have been found in the 
I.udhiana District (JRAS, 1897, 887). Coins have been found in the area 
extending from Saharanpur to Multan (Allan, CCA!, ch). 

«Sinith> JRAS, 1897, p. 30- Cf. Cunningham, AGI, 

^ &Mr!lbhirim prati dvesMd yatra nashfS Sanuvatl, Mbh., IX, 37. i. 

« Cf. Ind. Ant., Ill, ss6 f. 

• JRAS, 1897, 8fli. Cf. Ain-i-Akbari II, 165; Malcolm, Cl, I. *0. 
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Central Provinces. The Prarjunakas are mentioned in 
the Arthasdstra attributed to Kautilya’ and are located by 
Smith* in the Narsinhapur District of the Central Provinces. 
A clue to the locality of the Sanakanlkas is given by one 
of the Udayagiri Inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II ciis- 
covered in Eastern Malwa. The Kakas find mention in 
the Mahdhhdrata^—Rishikd Vidabhdh Kdkds Tangandh- 
Paratangaridh. In the Bombay Gazetteer Kaka is identified 
with Kakupur near Bithur. Smith suggests that the name 
may be locally associated with KakanMa (Sanchl). The 
Kharaparikas may have occupied the Damoh District of 
the Central Provinces.* 

The rise of a new indigenous imperial power could 
not be a matter of indifference to the foreign potentates 
of the North-West Frontier, Maltya and Surashtra 
(Kathiawar) who hastened to buy peace “by the acts of 
homage, such as offer of personal service, the bringing 
of gifts of maidens,^ begging for seals marked with the 
Garuda sign (Garutmadanka) to allow them to rule 
aver their respective districts and provinces (svavishaya 
hhnkti).'’^ The foreign powers that thus established dip¬ 
lomatic relations with Samvdra Gupta were the Daiva- 
putra'-Shdhi-Shdhdnushdhi and the 5 aka Murundaf? as well 
as the people of Siriihala and all other dwellers in .islands.® 

ip. 194. 

2 JRAS, 1897, p. 892. 

3 Mbh. VI, 9. 64. 

♦ Bhandarkar, IHQ, 1925, 258; Ej). Ind.. XII, 4+i. H. C. Ray, DHNl, 
1, 586, mentions a Kharpara padraka apparently in Malwa. A Benndkirpara- 
bhaga is mentioned in the Siwani plate. 

5 The presence of Scythian maidens in the Hindu imperial haiqpi is not 
.surprising in view of the known facts about Chandra Gupta Maurya's alliance 
with Seleukos and the marriage of a Satakarni with the daughter of a great 
saliap. Cf. also Penzer, II. 47: III. 170. 

6 Cf. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom, 145. "The victor lestored 
the crown and country of the Chola in the form of a religious gift, which was 
confirmed by the issue of a royal rescript with the Part^yan seal on it.” 

r As to the form Daiva, see Achaemenian inscriptions of Xerxes, and 
forms like BhaimarathI (instead of Bhimarathi). 

* Note the imitation by Samudra Gupta of coins of Kushln type with 
Ardochsho reverse (Allan, xxvUi, xxxiv, Ixvi). Such coins wet^ according 
to scholars, issued by Scythians of the North-West. 

»Some control over the islands in the ncighbourii^ seas is possibly hinted 
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The Daivaputra-Shdhi-Shdhdmishdhi belonged appa¬ 
rently to the Kushan dynasty of the north-west, which 
derived its origin from the Devaputra Kanishka.' The 
5 aka Murundas must have included the northern chiefs of 
Scythian nationality who issued the Ardochsho coins as 
well as the 5 aka chieftains of Surashtra and Central India, 
the representatives of a power which once dominated even 
the Ganges valley. Sten Konow tells us that Murunda is 
a 5 aka word meaning lord, Sanskrit Svdmin. The epithet 
Svdmin was used by the Kshatrapas of Surashtra and 
Ujjain. A Sanchl Inscription discovered by Marshall 
discloses the existence of another J 5 aka principality or 
province which was ruled about A.D. 319 by the Mahd- 
daiidandyaka Srldharavarman, son of Nanda.^ A Murunda 
SvdminJ (noble lady) is mentioned in a Khoh Inscription 
of Central India." To Scythian chiefs of the Vindhyan 
region should perhaps be attributed the so-called “Puri 
Kushan” coins which are found in large numbers in the 
neighbourhood of the Eastern Vindhyas and some adjoin¬ 
ing tracts. The existence of a Murunda power in the 
Ganges valley a couple of centuries before Samudra Gupta 
is vouched for by Ptolemy.’’ The Jaina Prabhdvaka-charita 
testifies to the control that a Murunda family once exer¬ 
cised oyer the imperial city of Pataliputra.* 

at in the epithet Dhanada-yamnendianlakasama, the equal ot Dhatiada 
(Kuvera, lord of wealth, guardian of the north), Varuna (die Indian Sea-god 
the guaidian of the west), Indra, king of ihc celestials and guaidian of the 
east, and Antaka (Yaina, god of death, and guardian of the south). The 
comparison of Samudra Gupta with these deities is apposite and possibly 
refers not only to his conquests in all directions, but to his possession of 
immen^ riches, suzerainty over the seas, the spread of his fame to the celestial 
region and his extirpation of various kings. Inscriptions discovered in the 
Trans-Gangetic Peninsula and the Malay Archipelago testify to the aaivities 
of Indian navigators (c.g-> the Mchanavika from Raktamrittika mentioned 
in a Malayan epigraph) and military adventures in the Gupta Age. 

1 Smith (JRAS, 1897, 33) identihed him with Giumbates. Some scholars 
take the expression to refer to different kings and chieftains. C/. Allan, 
xxvii. There may also lie a reference to the Sassanids as well. 

*Ep. Ind., xvi, p. S53; JRAS, 1933, 337 ff. 

*fod. Ant., 1884, 377; Allan, xxix; cf. India Antiqua (Vogel Volume, 
1947), 171 f, Muru^d^s in the Ganges Valley c. 345 A.D. mentioned by the 
Chinese. 

* C. J. Shah. Jainism in N. India, p. 194; Cf. Indian Culture, III, 49, 
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Siimudra GupLa's Ceylonese contempomry was Megha- 
vnniu. A Chinese writer, Wang Hiuen tse, relates that 
Chi-mi-kia-po-mo (i.e., Meghavarman or Meghavarna) 
sent an embassy with gifts to Samudra Gupta and obtained 
his permission to erect a splendid monastery to the north 
of the holy tree at Bodh Gaya for the use of pilgrims from 
the Island.* 

Allan thinks that it was at the conclusion of his 
campaigns that the Gupta conqueror celebrated the horse- 
sacrifice** which, we are told in the inscriptions* of his 
successors, had long been in abeyance. But it should be 
noted that the Asvamedha was celebrated by several kings 
during the interval which elapsed from the time of 
Pushyamitra to that of Samudra Gupta, e.g., Parasarl- 
putra Sarvatata, Satakarni, the husband of Nayanika, 
Vasi.shthiputra Ikshvaku Srl-Charhtamfila, Devavarman 
Salahkayana, Pravarasena 1 Vakataka, .Siva-skandavarman 
Pallava and the Naga kings of the house of Bharasiva. It 
is probable, however; that the court poets of the Guptas 
knew little about these monarchs. After the horse-sacrifice 
Samudra Gupta apparently issued coins bearing the legend 
Asva-medha-pardkramah, ‘whpsc prowess was demonstrated 
by the performance of the horse-sacrifice.’^ 

If Harishena, the writer of the Allahabad Prgsasti, is 
to be believed, the great Gupta was a man of versatile 
genius. “He put to shame the preceptor of the lord of 

1 Geiger, ihc Malidvaihsa (trans.), p. xxxix; L^vi, Journ. A%., igix) 
pp. 316 ff., joi ff.; Ind. Ant., 1908, 194. 

* Cf. Divekar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, VII, pp. 164-65, 
"Allahabad Ptalash and Aivamedha.” In the Poona, plates SatnudA Gupta 
receives the epithet anehakmmedhceyajm. He was believed to have celebratetl 
more tlian one horse-sacrifice. Some of the catnpaigns described in the 
Allahabad panegyric may have been actually conducted by Princes pr officers 
who kept guard over the sacrifiejal horse that was allowed to roam at large. 

In the inscription of Harishepa the credit for capturing some of the van¬ 
quished chieftains i.s given to the army. Among the great coipmanders were 
men like Tilabhaliaka and Harishena himself, who was the son of DhrUvabhQti. 

3 Rapson and Allan refer to a seal bearing a horse and. the legend 
ParSkrama, and the stone figure of a horse, now in Lucknow,, which are 
probably reminiscent of the Aivamedha of Samudra Gupta. 1901, 

108; Gupta Coins, xxxi.) 
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Gods and Tumburu’ and Narada and others by his sharp 
and polished intellect and choral skill and musical accom¬ 
plishments, He established his title of Kaviraja by various 
poetical compositions,”® “He alone is worthy of the 
thoughts of the learned ,,, His is the poetic style which is 
worthy of study, and his are the poetic works which 
multiply the spiritual treasures of poets,” Unfortunately 
none of these compositions have survived.® But the testi¬ 
mony of Harishena to his musical abilities finds corrobora¬ 
tion in the lyrist type* of his coins. Himself a poet like 
Harsha, Mahendravarman and other kings of a later age, 
the Gupta monarch associated with men of letters who 
were none too prosperous and “put an end to the war 
between good poetry and plenty” (satkdvyairwirodha). 
As a result “he enpyed in the world of the learned, a far- 
extending sovereignty whose shining glory endured in 
many poems.” 

Samudra Gupta favoured poetry as well as the Sdstra, 
while A^oka seems to have specialised in scriptural studies 
alone. The former undertook military campaigns with 
the object of sarva-prithivi-jaya, conquest of the whole 
earth, as known to his padegyrist, the latter eschewed 
military conquest after the Kalihga war and organised 
missions to effect Dhamma-vijaya, conquest of the hearts 
of men, in three continents. Yet in spite of these differ¬ 
ences there was much that was common to these remarkable 
men. Both laid stress on pardkrama, ceaseless exertion in 
the cause in which they believed. Both expressed solici- 

1 Fot Turaburu *ee Adbhuta-RSmSyana, VI. t,EI, I. *36, 

• AccoMing to the KSt/ya AfimdthsS (3rd ed., GOS, pp. xv, xxxil, 19) a 
“Kaviraja is one stage further than a MahSkavi, and is defined as one who is 
unrestrained in various languages, various sorts of poetical compositions and 
various sentiments.” For the intellectual activities of the Gupta Age see 
Bhandarkar, “4 Peep into the Early History of India” pp. 61-74 and Blihler, 
lA, 1913. The son and successor of Samudra Gupta had the title Rapakjitl, 
‘maker of plays’. 

*A po^cal work called the Kiishna-charitam is attributed to VlkramSnka 
MahSrijSdhlrSja Paratoabblgavata M Samudra Gupta (IC, X,. 79, etc.). But 
the ascription has been doubted by competent critics (cf, Jagano 9 th in Annals, 
BORl, and othet^. 

* A kite-player (Flna-gafftin) plays an important part in the Aivamedha, 
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tude for the people committed to their care, and were 
kind even to vanquished enemies. And both laid emphasis 
on Dharma. Samudra Gupta, no less than Dharma^oka, 
made firm the rampart of the true law {Dharma-prachira- 
b(mdhah). 

The attribution of the coins bearing the name Kacha 
to Samudra Gupta may be accepted. But the emperor’s 
identification with Dharmdditya (sun of the true faith) of 
a Faridpur grant is clearly wrong. The titles ysed by 
this monarch were Apratiratha, ‘unrivalled car-warrior,’ 
Apratixmryavtrya, ‘of irresistible valour,’ Kritdnta-param, 
‘axe of death,’ sanm-rdj-ochchheltd,^ ‘uproofer of all kings,’ 
Vydghra-pnrdkrama, ‘possessed of the strength of a tiger,' 
Asva-medha-pardkrama, ‘whose might was demonstrated 
by the horse-sacrifice,’ and Pardkramdfhka, ‘marked with 
prowess,’ but not Dharmdditya. Most of these epithets are 
connected with particular types of coins issued by the 
emperor. Thus Pardkrama is found on the reverse of 
coins of the standard type, Apratiratha on coins of the 
archer type, Kritdnta-parahi on coins of the battle-axe 
type,* sarvardjochchhetta on coins of the KachflCtype, 
Vydghrapardkrama (Rdjd) on the tiger type of coins, and 
Astfamedha-pardkrama on the Aivamedha type.* The 
appearance of a goddess seated on a lion (sirhha-vdhim, 
i.e., Durga or Parvati, Vindhya-vdsini or Haimavati) may 
point to the extension of the Gupta dominions to the 
Vindhya and the Himavat.* The tiger and river-goddess 
(makarax)dhint) type may indicate that the sway of Samudra 
Gupta spread from the Ganges valley to the realm ^of the 
‘Tiger king’ in Mahakantara. The figures of Ganga and 
Yamuna occur frequently in door jambs of the Gupta Age. 

1 Cf. the epithet "sarva-kshattrSntaka” appHed to his great fore-runner, 
MahSpadma Nanda. 

* The battle-axe appears also on coins of the Udumbaras, CHI, 539; and 
Jayadlman, Rapson (Andhra, etc.), 76. 

•Cf. ‘Horse facing post* whidi appears also on a square coin attributed 10 
Chashtana (Rapson ibid., 73) whose dynasty was overthrown by the^^Guptaa. 

s Nana on lion of Huvishka's coins (Whitdiead, >07) may have suggested 
this type. 
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It has been surmised that they symbolise connection with 
the Gangetic Doab. 

Samudra Gupta’s ‘virtuous and faithful wife/ possibly 
Datta DevT, appears to be mentioned in an Eran inscrip¬ 
tion referable to the period of his rule. We possess no 
genuine dated documents for the reign of the great 
emperor. The Nalanda’ and Gaya grants profess to be 
dated in the years 5 and g respectively, but no reliance 
can be placed on them and the reading of the numeral 
in the Gaya record is uncertain. Smith’s date (A.D. 330- 
375) for Samudra Gupta is conjectural. As the earliest 
known date of the next sovereign is A.D. 380-381* it is not 
improbable that his father and predecessor died some time 
after A.D. 375.* One of the last acts of Samudra Gupta 
was apparently t^e selection of his successor. The choice 
fell on Chandra Gupta, his son by Datta DevT, 


1ASI, AR, 19*7-s 8, p. 158. 

»An inscription of Chandra Gupta II. dated in the year- 61. corresponding 
to A.D. 580-81 was discovored in the Mathuri Distria {Ep. Ind., 30 CI, i( ff.). 

»Sircar (IHQ, 194*. a?*) reads the dated portion of the inscription of the 
year 61 as M Chandra Guptasya vijaya-rijya samvatsare pahchame—ibe Efth 
regnal year of Chandra Gupta (II). Therefore, his first year may be taken to 
be A.D. S?®*??- 



CHAPTER XI. THE GUPTA EM?mE—{contimied): 
THE AGE OF THE VIKRAMADITYAS. 

Kdmarh nripdh santu sahasraso' nye 
rdjanvatimdhurnnena bhumim 
nakshafra-tdrd-graha sonkulapi 
jyotishmati Chandramasaiva rdtrih, 

— Raghuvamsam. 

Section I. Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya. 

Epigraphic evidence indicates that Samudra Gupta 
was succeeded by his son Chandra Gupta«,II, Vikramaditya, 
also called Narendra Chandra, Siiiiha Chandra, Narendra 
Siihha and Sirhha Vikrama,‘ born of queen Dattadevl. 
Chandra Gupta was chosen out of many sons by his 
father as the best fitted to succeed him.‘^ Another name 

1 C;f. itic name Vikrama Siriilia of UjjayinT, Penzer, III. ii. The story 
narrated in Vnhamuitla Lambnka, has^ for its hero Vikramldiiya, son of 
Mahendiaditya, who is apparently to be identified with Skanda Gupta. But 
some of the motifs such as strivesha (Katha Sar. XVIII. 3. 4s), visit to the 
enemy’s own place with a VetSla (5. 40 f) were probably taken from the cycle 
of legends associated with Chandra Gupta II, father of Mahendra. 

* That Samudra Gupta had many sons and grandsons appears clear from 
the Eran epigraph. The theory of Dr. Altekar (JBORS, XIV. pp. aag-ss; XV, 
pt. i-ii, pp. 134 f.) and others that a king named R 3 ma (Sarma? Sena?) Gupta 
intervened between Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II is unsupported by 
any contemporary epigraphic evidence. The tradition that a Gupta king 
killed his brother and took his wife and crown, dates only from a ninth century 
epigraph. The literary evidence on the point is discrepant and (lardly 
conclusive. The version given by B 3 na in the seventh century differs in 
important respects from the story known to the author of the K 3 ifya-Mim 3 msd. 
C.ir. 900 A.D (C/. Ind. Ant., Nov., 1933, 201 ff.; JBORS, XVIII, 1, 1932. 
>7 ff.). The simple story, narrated in the Harsha-Charita, that Chandra 
Gupta, disguised as a female, destroyed a Saka (not Rha^a) king, who coveted 
the wife of another, in the very city of the enemy, was doubtless embellished 
by later poets and dramatists, and (as is clear from certain data, to' which 
Mr. V. V. Mirashi draws attention in IHQ, March, 1934, 48 ff.) details, such 
as fratricide, and association with ghouls, not found in the earlior account, 
continued to be added in the days of Amoghavarsha I (A. D. .815198) and 
Govinda IV (A.D. c. 9*7-933). The Detd Chandraguptam and similar works 
are as much unsuited to form bases ot the chronicia of Chandra Gupta II as 
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of the new monarch disclosed by certain Vaka^ka ins¬ 
criptions, several types of coins and the Sanchl inscrip¬ 
tion of A. D, 412-3 Was Deva Gupta, Deva-srl or Deva-raja.' 

For the reign of Chandra Gupta II, we possess a 
number of dated inscriptions so that its limits may be 
defined with more accuracy than those of his predecessors. 
His accession should be placed before A.D. 381. and his 
death in or about A.D. 413-14. 

The most important external events of the reign were 
the em*peror’s matrimonial alliance with the Vakataka 
king Rudrasena II, son of Prithivishena I, and the war 
with the {>aka Satraps which added Western Malwa anti 
Surashtra (Kathiawar) to the Gupta dominions. 

Matrimonial alliances occupy a prominent place in 
the foreign polic){ of the Guptas. I'he Lichchhavi 
connection had strengthened their position in Bihar. 
After the conquest of the upper provinces they sought 
alliances with other ruling families whose help was 
needed to consolidate the Gupta power in the newly 
acquired territory and prepare the ground for fresh 
conquests. Thus Samudra Gupta received presents of 
girls {kanyopayana) from Saka-Kushan chiefs and other 
foreign potentates. Chandra Gupta II married Kubera- 
naga, a'princess of N3ga lineage,^ and had by her a 
daughter named PrabhavatT, whom he gave in marriage 
to Rudrasena II, the Vakataka king of Berar and the 

ihe Mudrarakshasam and the Aiokdvaddna are in regard to the doings of the 
great 'Mauryas. The subject has been fully discussed by the present writer in 
an article entitled "Vihratnaditya in History and legend” contributed to (he 
Vikj:ama^olume, Scindhia Oriental Institute (1948). pp. 485-511. The story 
of Chandra Gupta’s adventure in its developed form has absorbed: a good deal 
of folklore, such as tales about ghouls, Piiacha. The motif of the wife leav¬ 
ing a mean-spirited husband is found in Penzer, Katha S. S., III. 290. 

1 Cf. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant. 1915, p. 160. 

* NSga-kuloipdnnS cf. JA^B, 1924, p. 58. It is possible a$ urged by many) 
writers, that Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya also entered into marriage 
alliances with the Kadambas of VaijayantT or BanavSsi in Kuntala, or the 
Kanarese, country. The sending of an embassy to Kuntala by VikramSdiiya, 
is votiched for by Bhoja and Kshemendra. (Proceedings of the Third Oriental 
Conference, p. 6.)..KakU8thavarman of the Kadamba dynasty gave his daughters 
in marriage to the Gupta and other kings in or about the fifth, century 
ffalagunda Inscription, Ep. Ind., VIII, 53 ff.; IHQ, 1953, 197 flf.). 
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adjoining districts. According to Dr. Smith' “the 
Vakataka Maharaja occupied a geographical position in 
which he could be of much service or disservice to the 
northern invader of the dominions of the 5 aka satraps 
of Gujrat and Surashtra. Chandra Gupta adopted a 
prudent precaution in giving his daughter to the Vakataka 
prince and so securing his subordinate alliance.” 

The campaign against the Western Satraps is appa¬ 
rently alluded to in the Udayagiri Cave Inscription of 
Vlrasena-^ba in the following passage “he (^bd) came 
here (to Eastern Malwa), accompanied by the king 
(Chandra Gupta) in person, who was seeking to conquer 
the whole world.” .^aba was an inhabitant of Pataliputra. 
He held the position, acquired by hereditary descent, of 
a Sachwa or minister of Chandra pupta II, and was 
placed by his sovereign in charge of the Department of 
Peace and War. He naturally accompanied his master 
when the great western expedition was undertaken. 
Eastern Malwa, which had already felt the might of 
Samudra Gupta, became the base of operations against the 
.^akas. Inscriptions at Udayagiri and Sanchi suggest that 
the emperor Chandra Gupta II assembled at or near 
Vidi^a in East Malwa many of his ministers, generals and 
feudatories, some of whom are mentioned in' records 
dating from A.D. 402 to 413. The campaign against the 
5 akas was eminently successful. The fall of the ;§aka 
Satrap is alluded to by Bana. The annexation of his 
territory is proved by coins.* 

Chief Cities of the Empire.— The first important 
Gupta metropolis seems to have been at Pataliputra*—“the 
city named Pushpa” where Samudra Gupta is said to have 

J JRAS, 1914, p. 584. 

* Silver coins of the Garu^a type bearing the legend Parama-BhSgamta, 
probably struck in SurSsh^ra (Allan, p. xciv). Some of the coins bear the date 
go ( = A.D. 409, EHI, 4th ed., p. 545). It has been suggested that, like his 
father, Chandra Gupta, too, performed a horse sacrifice (IHQ, 19*7, p. 715) 
and that a stone horse lying in a village named Nagawa near Benares, and 
bearing an inscription containing the letters Chamdragu, commea^orates the 
event. But there is no clear reference to such a sacrifice in the inscriptions 
or coins hitherto published. 
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"rested on his laurels” after one of his victorious cam¬ 
paigns, and from which a Gupta Minister for Peace and 
War went to East Malwa in the company of his sovereign. 
From A.D. 402 Chandra Gupta seems to have had a 
residence in Malwa, at first possibly at Vidi^a and later on, 
after his western conquests, at Ujjain. Certain chiefs 
of the Kanarese districts, who claimed descent from 
Chandra Gupta (Vikramaditya), referred to their great 
ancestor as Ujjayini-puravar-ddhUvara, ‘lord of Gjjain, 
the best of cities,’ as well as PdUilipuravar-ddhisvara, ‘lord 
of Patali (putra), the best of cities.' Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
identifies Chandra Gupta II with the traditional Vikra¬ 
maditya Sakdri, "the sun of valour, the destroyer of the 
Sakas,” of Ujjain.' The titles Vikrojnah, Sijfiha- 
Vikramah, /Ijila-Vnikramah, Vikramdhkn and Vikramddilya 
actually occur on Chandra Gupta’s coins.^ 


1 In lileralure Vikramaditya is represented as ruling at Pataliputra 
{Katha-sant-sagara, VII, 4. — VikramSditya Uyasidrajd PStahputrake) as 
well as UjjayinT and other cities. .Sahasaiika of Ujjain is said to have ordered 
the exclusive use of Sanskrit in his harem {Kdvya MJmdmsa, 3rd ed., p. 50). 
He thus reversed the policy of Adhyaraja (p. 197) or Satavahana of Kuntala. 
Cf. the verse in Sarasvatt KanihSbharana II. 15. 

Ke’bhumi AdfiyarSjasya, rSjye pr&krita-bhdshimh 
kale M SdhasShkasya ke na Haihskntavddtnah. 

Among the Kdvya-kdras tested in Ujjain mention is made of a Chandra 
Gupta aibng with K 5 lid 5 sa, Amara, Bharavi and others {Kdvya M., p. 55). 
Paiamartha, the biographer of Vasubandhu, refers to Ayodhya as the capital 
of a Vikramaditya while Hlucn Tsang represents Srlvastl as the seat of the 
famous king (EHI, 3rd Ed., pp. 332-331). Subandhu refers to the fame of 
Vikramaditya, but not to his capital city, ‘’like a lake Vikramaditya hath left 
the earth, save indeed in fame” (Keith, Hist. Sans. Lit., p. 312). 

Hala, v. 64. 

Type of coin, 
f Archer type (gold). 

■■ (Couch type (gold). 

Chhattra (Parasol) type (gold). 


Cf. 


3 Name, title or epithet. 

4 rl Vikrama 

Vikramaditya 

ROpakfitl 

Simha-Vikrama, Narendra Chandra, 
Narendra Simha, Simha Chandra 
Ajita-Vikrama ^ 
Paramabhigavata S 
Paramabhagavata 
Vikramaditya 
Vikraraahka 
Vikramaditya, Mahiraja, Chandra 


Couch type (gold). 

Lion-Slayer (gold). 

Horseman type (gold). 

Silver coins of the Garui^a type. 

Copper coins (Garuda, Chhattra 
and Vase type). 
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We have no detailed contemporary notice of Ujjayinl 
(also called Vi^ala, Padmavatl, BhogavatT, Hiranyavatl y 
in the days of Chandra Gupta. But Fa-hien who visited 
Mid India during the period A.D. 405 to 411, has left ^n 
interesting account of Pataliputra. The pilgrim refers 
to the royal palace of Asoka and the halls in the midst 
of the city, “which exist now as of old,’’ and were accord¬ 
ing to him “all made by spirits which Asoka employed, 
and which piled up the stones, reared the walls and 
gates, and executed the elegant carving and 'inlaid 
sculpture-work,—in a way which no human hands of 
this world could accomplish.’’ “The inhabitants are rich 
and prosperous, and vie with one another in the practice 
of benevolence and righteousness. Every year on the 
eighth day of the second month *they celebrate a 
procession of images . . . The Heads of the Vaisya families 
establish houses for dispensing charity and medicines.’’ 
The principal port of the empire on the east coast was 
Tamralipti or Tamluk in West Bengal from which ships 
set sail for Ceylon, Java (then a centre of Brahmanism), 
and China. 

Much light is thrown on the character of Chandra 
Gupta Vikramaditya’s administration hy the narrative 
of Fa-hien and the inscriptions that have hithertb been 
discovered. Speaking of the Middle Kingdom, the 
dominions of Chandra Gupta in the upper Ganges Valley, 
the Chinese pilgrim says: “the people are numerous 
and happy; they have not to register their households, 
or attend to any magistrates and their rules; only those 
who cultivate the royal land have to pay a portion of the 
gain from it. If they want to go, they go: - if they want 
to stay on, they stay. The king governs without decapi¬ 
tation or other corporal punishments. Criminals are 
simply fined, lightly or heavily, according to the circum¬ 
stances of each case. Even in cases of repeated attempts 

I MeghadHta (I, 31) and KathS-sarit-tSgara, Tawney’s translatten, Vol, 
II. p. 275. For an account of Ujjayinl in the sevenUi century A.D., see Beal, 
H. Xsang, II, p. 270; and Ridding, KSdamhart, pp. aioff. 
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at wicked rebellion they only have their right hands 
cut off. The king’s bodyguards and attendants all have 
salaries. Throughout the whole country the people do 
not kill any living creature, nor drink intoxicating liquor, 
nor eat onions or garlic. The only exception is that of 
the Chdnddlas. In buying and selling commodities they 
use cowries^^ The last statement evidently refers to 
such small transactions as Fa-hien had occasion to 
inake.^ The pilgrim does not seem to have met with 
the gdld coins which would only be recpiired for large 
transactions. That they were actually in currency, we 
know from the references to “dindras' and '‘suvarna.s” 
in inscriptions.’ 

That Chandra Gupta II was a good monarch may 
be inferred also fipm the inscriptions. Hirmelf a devout 
Vaishnava {Pnrmna-bhdgcwata), he appointed men of other 
sects to high offices. His general Amrakarddava, the 
hero of a hundred fights, (meknsnmar-dtidpla-vijaya-yusns- 
pafdkah, appears to have been a Buddhist or at least a 
pro-Buddhist, while his Minister of Peace and War, 
Saba-VTra.sena, and perhaps also his Mantrin or High 
Counsellor, iSikharasvamin, \fere ^aivas. 

Regarding the machinery of (Government we have no 
detailed information. But the following facts may be 
gleaned from the inscriptions. As in Maurya times, the 
head of the state was the Rdjd who was ‘ at times 
nominated by his predecessor. The king is now regarded 
as a divinity —Achintya Purushu, ‘the Incomprehensible 
Being,’ Dhanada-Varunendrdntaka-sama, the equal of 
Kuvefa, Vanina, Indra and Yama, Joka dhdrna deva, 
‘a god dwelling on earth,’ Pararnadaivata, ‘the supreme 

U.eggc. 

* Allan. 

® Chandra Gupta U also issued silver and txjpper coins. Ihc silvei coins 
were inainly intended for the, western provinces oonqueied from the Saka satraps 
but they are also mentioned in the time of his son in inscriptions oP Northern 
Bengal. The Baigram inscription,<rf the year 1*8 (448 A.D.) for instance rrfers 
to rUpakas akmg with dlnSras {cf. Allan, p. cxxvii). The copper coins issued 
by Chandra Gupta {1 are commonly found around Ayodhya (Allan, p. cxxxi). 
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deity.’ He was assisted by a body of High Ministers 
whose office was very often hereditary as is suggested 
by the phrase “anvaya-prdpla sdchivya” ‘acquirer of the 
post of minister by hereditary descent’, of the Udayagiri 
Inscription of Saba,' The most important among the 
High Ministers were the Mantrin, ‘High Counsellor,’ 
the Sdrhdhi-vigrahika, ‘Minister for Peace and War,’ and 
the Akshapa{al-ddhikrita, ‘the Lord Keeper of Stale 
Documents.’ Like the Kautilyan Mantrin, the Gupta 
Sdrhdhi-vigrahika accompanied the .sovereign to thd battle- 
held. As in the case of most of the Pradhdnas of ^ivajl 
there was no clear-cut division between civil and military 
officials. The same person could be Sdrhdhi-vtgrahika, 
Kiirndrdnidtyn (cadet-minister), and Mahddanda-ndynka, 
‘great commandant of the army,’ anci a Mantrin could 
become a Mahd-bal-ddhikrita, ‘chief commander of forces.’ 

It is not clear whether the Guptas had a central council 
of ministers {Manln-parishad)!^ But the existence of 
local par is ha ds (e.g., the Paris had of Udanakupa) is proved 
by a Basarh seal discovered by Bloch. 

The empire was divided into a number of provinces 
styled Desas, Bhuktis, etc,, sirb-divided into districts called 
Pradesas or Vishayas.^ Among Desas the Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions mention .^ukuli-c/esVz. .“surashtra (Kathiawad), Dab- 
hala (the Jubbalpore region, Dahala or Chedi of later 
times) and “Kdlindi Narmadayor Madhya,” the territory 
lying between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, and embra¬ 
cing, no doubt. Eastern Malwa, are also perhaps to be 
placed under this category. 

1 The Maha dan^a-nayaka Hanshena was the son of the MahSdan 4 a-nSyaka 
Dhiuva-bhuii. The Mantrin Pnthivishena was the son of the Mantrin 
Sikhatasvamiii. Cf. also the hcrctlitary governors (goplri), of Mandasor, 
Sura.sh{ra, etc. Things were somewhat different in the Maurya Period. 
Piishya Gupta, Rdshlrtya of Sutashtra in the time of Clhandra Gupta Maurya, 
was quite unconnected by blood with Tushaspha, governor or feudatory in 
the time of Afeka. 

*The Bilsad Ins. (CIl, 44) lefeis to a [Pa]rshad. But there is nothing to 
show that it was a central political assembly. The Sabhyas mentioned in con- 
nection with the nomination scene in the Allahabad Pillar Insertion may, 
however, have been members of a Central Curia Regis or Council. 

»A tertitorial unit styled Vithi is also known. 
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Among Bhuktis {lit. allotments) we have reference 
in inscriptions of the Gupta and early Post-Gupta Age 
to Pundra-vardhana bhukti (North Bengal), Vardhamana 
bhukti (West Bengal), Tira bhukti (North Bihar), Nagara 
bhukti (South Bihar), ^ravastl bhukti ( Oudh), and 
Ahichchhatra bhukti (Rohilkhand), all situated in the 
Ganges valley. Among Prade^as or Vishayas mention 
is made of \A\?i-vishaya (in continental Gujarat), Tripurl- 
vishaya (in the Jubbalpure region), Airikina in Eastern 
Malwa*(called Pradeia in Samudra Gupta’s Eran inscrip¬ 
tion, and Vishnya in that of Toraraana), Antarvedl (the 
Gangetic Doab), Valavl (?) Gaya, Kotivarsha (the 
Dinajpur region in North Bengal), Mahakhushapara (?), 
Khada^para (?) and Kundadhani.' 

The Desas weae governed by officers called Goptris, or 
Wardens of the Marches, as is suggested by the passage 
Sarveshu Deseshu vidhdya Goptrin ‘having appointed 
Goptris in all the Desas.’ The Bhuktis were usually 
governed by Uparikas or Uparika Maharajas who were 
sometimes apparently princes of the Imperial family, c.g., 
Rdjaputra-deva-bhattdraka, Governor of Pundravardhana 
bhukti mentioned in a Damodarpur plate, Govinda Gupta, 
Governor of Thsibhukti mentioned in the Basarh seals'^ 
and possibly Ghatotkacha Gupta of Tumain in Central 
India. The office of Vishaya-pati or District Officer was 
held by Imperial officials like the Kumdr-drndtyas and 
Ayuktakasj' as well as by feudatory Mahdrdjas like Matri- 
vishnu of Eran. Some of the Vishayapalis, c.g., Sarvanaga 
of Antarvedi*, were possibly directly under the Emperor, 
while*others, c.g., those of Kol^ivarsha, Airikina and Tii- 

I Cf. Kun(^adh 3 iia, a town mentioned in the Book of the Gradual Sayings, 
I. 18 n. 

« Govinda Gupta is known also from the newly discoveied Mandasor Ins. 
of the MSlava—Vikrama year 524 (noticed by Garde, ^S/, Annual Report, 
1922-35, p. 187; Cal. Rev.; 1926, July. 15.5; Ep. Ind., xix, App. No. 7: xxvii, 
12 ff.) which mentions his SenSdhipa or captain Vayurakshita, and Vayu’s son 
Dattabhafa, Comnjander-in-chief of the forces of king PrabbSkara (467-68 A.D.). 

» They are also known as ofiBcers apparently in chatge of Vlthls or smaller 

units. 

♦ And Kulavfiddhi of Paftchanagari (in North Bengal), Ep. Ind., xxi, 81. 
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pun, were usually under provincial Governors. The Govei- 
nois and District Oflicers were no doubt helped by ofticials 
and dignitaries like the Dandika, Chaur-oddharanika and 
Dandapdsika^ (apparently judicial and police officials), 
Nagara Sreshthi (President or Alderman of a ciry-guild), 
Sdrlhavdha (lit. caravan-leader or merchant), Prathama- 
Knlika (foreman of artisans), Pxatharna-Kdyasiha (the 
chief scribe), Pusta-pdla (record-keeper) and others. Every 
Vishnya consisted of a number of “granuLs” or villages 
which were administered by headmen and oth^^r ftinction- 
aries styled Grdmikas, Mahaltaras and Bhojakds? 

Outside the limits of the Imperial provinces lay the 
vassal kingdoms and republics, mentioned in the Allahabad 
prasdsti and other documents. 

The Basarh seals throw .some interesting sidelight on 
the {)rovincial and ntunicipal government as well as the 
economic organisation of the province of Tlrabhukti 
(Tirhut) in North Bihar. The province was apparently 
governed by prince (iovinda Gupta, a son of the Emperor 
by the Mahddern Sn Dhruva-svaminl, who had his capital 
at Vai^alT. The seals mention several officials like the 

I 

Vparika (governor), the Knimr-dmdtya (cadet-minister).* 

I Cl. Dandoasi, Village Watchman, JASB, 1916, 30. 

* In the Mrichchhakafika (Act IX), which may be a (oinpoiiitioii ol the 
period Iretween Bana (who knew a king SOdraka, but no poet of the satne 
name) and Vamana (8th century) the judge {adhtkaranika) in a court of law 
IS aicompanied by a Steshfhin and a KSyauha. Reference is also made to the 
Adhikarana-liho]ahtts and a Mahattaraka in connection with the arrangement 
ot benche.s in the I’ySvahdra-nuin^apa (the hall of justice) and the detection 
of people "wanted” by the city Police ( nagara-raksh-Sdhikrita). The Mudra- 
rdkshasa of Viiakhadatta which is probably to be assigned to a period anterior 
to Kaja^ekhara, the Dasarilpaka and Bhoja, perhaps also to VSmana but not 
to Avantivarma (of the Maukhari or Utpala dynasty) or Dantivarman 
(Rashtrakuta or Pallava) whose name or names occur in the Bhamta V&kya, 
makes mention of Kdyastha, Dai} 4 <^pdiika, etc. Village functionaries were 
ordinarily placed under officials of the Vishaya or district. But in exceptional 
cases they had direct dealings with the Uparika or governor of a Bhukti (Ep. 
Jvd., XV, 136). 

3 It has been taken to mean (1) minister of a, prince as distinguished from 
that of the King {rdjdmStya), (a) minister in charge of Princes, C. V, Vaidya, 
Med. Hind. Ind., I, 138, (3) a junior minister whose father is aline, or (4) one 
who has been a minister since the days of his youth. But cf, Ep. Ind., X, 49; 
XV, 30a f. It will be seen that the KumlrUmStyas were, j(S stated by a jrrevious' 
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the Mahd-pratihdra (the great chamberlain), Talavara 
(general or local chief),' the Mahd-dan 4 andyaka (the great 
commandant), the Vinayasthiti^ sthdpaka^^ the censor [?], 
and the Bhatdsvapati (lord of the army and cavalry), and 
the following offices, e.g.^ Yuvardja-pddiya Kumdr-dmdtya- 
ddhikarana (office of the Minister of His Highness the 
Crown Prince, according to Vogel), Ranabhdnddgdr- 
ddhikarana^ (office of the chief treasurer of the war 
department), Balddhikarana (war office), Dandapd^-ddhi- 
Parana"(office of the chief of Police), Tira-bhukly-Updrik- 
ddhikaraxia (office of the Governor of Tirhut), '^Tirabhuktau 
Vinayasthiti-sthdpak-ddhikarana (office of the censor [?] of 
Tirhut), Vaisdly-ddhishthdnddhikarana (office of the gov¬ 
ernment of the city of VaisalT), ^ri-parama-bhatidraka- 
pddiya Kunidr-dni^lya-ddhikarana (office of the cadet- 
minister waiting on His Majesty).* 

The reference to the Parishad (Council or Committee) 
of Udanakupa shows that the Parishad still formed an 
important element of the machineiy of local government. 
The mention of the ‘mote-hall of aldermen of guilds, 
caravan-leaders and foremen of artisans’ {&resh^ht- 


writer, diyided into two classes, viz., (i) Yuvarajapddiya, those serving the 
Crown Prince, and (n) Parama-bhtfSrakapddiya, those serving the Emperor 
himself. This perhaps makes the inteipretation ‘counsellor of, or in charge of 
the Prince’ untenable. See. however, Penzer. I. 32; III. 136. ITie most pro¬ 
bable view is that the term Kumdra in the expression Kumdrdrndtya corresponds 
to Pina, Chtkka, Itnmadi, Ilaya, of the south, and is the opposite of Peda 
{Prauifha), Pinya. In the Gupta Age the KurnSramatyas often served as district 
officers. The office was also combined with that of a general, counsellor and 
foreign secretary. 

t dl. taldra of the Chirwa Inscription of Samara Sithha. 

® Dr. Basak takes Vinaya-sthiti in the sense of law and order {The History 
of North-Eastern India, p. 312). 

* In the Ndtya-idstra, Sthdpaka is the designation of the introducer of a 
play (Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 340). Here a different functionary may be 
meant. 

* The mention of Rana-bhdn 4 dgdra suggests that the finance department 
had its military as distinguished from the civil side. 

s A distinction is drawn between imperial officials and those connected with 
vicer^l administration and amongst the latter officers of the province of Tlra- 
bhukti are clearly distinguished from the public servants in charge of the 
subordinate admimstration of the adhishfhdna of Vaiiali, 
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sdrthavdha-kulika-nigama) is of interest to students of 
economics. 

Chandra Gupta II had at least two queens, DhruvadevI 
and Kubera-naga. The first queen was the mothe;: of 
Govinda Gupta and Kumara Gupta 1 .^ The second 
queen had a daughter named Prabhavatl who became 
queen of the Vakatakas. The latter was the mother of 
the Princes Divakarasena, Damodarasena and Pravarasena 
II (or III). Certain mediaeval chiefs of the Kanarese 
country claimed descent from Chandra Gupta. The origin 
of these chiefs is probably to be traced to some unrecorded 
adventures of Vikramaditya in the Deccan.^ 

* A soil of Chandra Gupta styled bhupali (king) Chandrapiakaia is 
mentioned in a verse quoted by Vamaria in his Kdvydlmikdra-Sutravrilli 
(JASB, Voi. I, No. lo. [N.S.], 1905, 253 ff.). But the identity of this Chandra 
Gupta is unceitain. His idemihcation with Vikramafaitya {i.e., Chandra Gupta 
II) rests on the vexed piobleni of the date of Vasubandhu (or Subaiidhu ?) 
alleged to be mentioned by Vamana, and the question as to whether the 
personage mentioned may be identified with the Buddhist scholar whose bio¬ 
grapher was Paraniartha (A.D. 500-69). Paramartha was a Brahmana of the 
Bharadvaja family of UjjayinI who stayed for a time in Magadlia and then 
went to China (A.D. 5416-69}. According to his account Vasubandhu was born 
at Purushapura or Peshawar of the Brahmana family of Kau^ika. He went 
to Ayodhya at the invitation of Baladitya, son of Vikramaditya (JRAS, 1905, 
33 ff.). For some recent views abou(, the date of Vasubandhu, see Indian 
Studies in Honour of C. R, Lanman, 79 ff. 

* Raja^ekhara in his Kdvyamimdthsd and Bhoja in his ifingdra Prakdiika 
mention that Kalidasa was sent on an embassy to a Kuntala king by Vikra- 
ni 3 ditya. “K?emendra, in the Aucitya Vicdra Cared, refers to KSlidasa's 
Kunteivaia Daulya” (Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, 1924, 
p. 6). That the Guptas actually established contact with Kuntala appears 
clear fiom the Talagund Inscription which states that a Kadamba ruler of the 
Kanarese country gave his daughters in marriage to the Gupta and other kings. 
An important indication of Gupta influence in the South Western Deccan is 
possibly afforded by the coins of Kumara Gupta I found in the Satara District 
(Allan, p. exxx). The role assigned to KalidSsa by RSijajekhara, B^oja and 
Kshemendra is not unworthy of credence as tradition points to ai date for him 
in the early Gupta Age. For traditions about his synchronism with Mahi- 
rajadhiraja Vikramaditya (Sakdrdti) and DignSga and with king Pravarasena 
who is held to be the author of the poem Setubandha written in Mahdrdshfrt 
Prdkrita and is, therefore, presumably identical with one of the kings bearing 
the same name in the Vakataka family, (recorded in Abhinanda’s Rdmacharita, 
ch. 32, Hala, Gdthdsaptaiatl, Bhumika, p. 8 and other works) sec Proceed^ 
mgs of the Seventh Oriental Conference, 99 ff,,* MallinStha’s comment on 
Meghadula, I. 14; Ind. Ant., 1912, 267, JRAS, 1918, n8f. It has recently been 
pointed out by Mr. Mirashi that the Pattan plates of Pravarasen% II (year 27) 
refer to a KSIidisa as the writer of the charter, Ep. Ind., xxiii (1935), pp. 81 ff. 
But the identity of the scribe with the gr^t poet remains doul^l. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE VAKATAKAS OF VISHNUVRIDDHA GOTRA 


Vindhya.<akti I (iwice-born) 

Maharaja Pravarasena I.i Bhavanaga, King of the Bhara- 
f ~~I I ^ivas (Padinavatl?)a 

Sarvasena* Gautamiputra-—daughter ’ , 


Vindhya^akti II 
Dharma-Maharaja 
(Vatsagulnia or Ba.sim 
in S. Berar) 


Pravarasena II? 


Samudia Gupta Maharaja Rudrasena I (Dcojek) 

MaJiaraj 3 dhiraja j 

Chandra Gupta II MahSraja Prithivishena H 

Prabhavatl—Maharaja Rudrasena II 
Agra-MahishI 


son I II 

j Pravarasena II? (or III)^ 

1 Yiivaraja Divakarasena Daniodarascna 
Dcvasena. Nandivardhana* Ramagiri | 

I Supraiiishthahara Ajjliilabhattarika—Narendrasena* 

llarishcna’ Pnncess of Kuntala [ 

his minister Hastibhoja Prithivishena II 

(Vembara) 

"raised his sunken family" 
from Nalas 


* It must not be understood that Sarvasena was necessarily the elder of the 
two brothers. The matter may be settled when further evidence is available, 

t He performed four Aivarnedhab, and is styled a Maharaja, and Samrdj. 
His traditional capital Kanchanakapura recalls Hiranyapura (Hirapur? SSE 
of S 5 gar) of the Dudia plates {Ep. Ind. III. asSff)- The splitting up of the 
name into Purika and Chanaka seems hardly justifiable. 

2 J. Num. Soc., V pt. ii, p. a. Coins and Identity of Bhavanaga (Altekar). 

SA dharma-vijayt whose "kosa-danda-sadhana” is said to have been accu¬ 
mulating for a hundred years. 

‘Identified by some with Nagardhan near Raratek (Hiralal Ins. No. 4.; 
Tenth Or. Conf. p. 458) and by others with Nandapur, near Ghughusgarh, 
north-east of Raratek (Wellsted Notes on the Vdhafakas), JASB, 1933, i6of. 

® Ruler of pravarapura, CharromSnka and of following rSjyas, viz., 
Bhojakata (N. Berar), Araniin! (east of Berar) and of Ae Wardhi r^on. 
Pravarapura has been identified by some with Pavnar in Wardha Histrict 
(JASB, 1933, 159). 

• His comraands were honoured by rulers of Kosala, Mekala (at the source 
of the Nerbudda) and Milava, 

t Credited with the conquest of Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Kosala, Andhra, 
TrikOfa, L 3 ta. 
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SECTION II. KUMARA GUPTA I MAHENDRADITYA. 

Chandra Gupta II’s successor was Kumara Gupta T 
surnamed Mahendraditya^ whose certain dates range from 
A.D. 415 to A.D. 455.* His extensive coinage, and the 
wide distribution of his inscriptions show that he was able 
to retain his father’s empire including the central and 
western provinces.* One of his viceroys, Chiratadatta, 
governed Pundravardhana Bhukti or roughly North 
Bengal,® another viceroy, prince Ghatotkacha "Gupta, 


1 The Mandasor instriplion of the Malava year 524 suggests that Kumara 
may have had a rival iii his brother prince Govinda Gupta. In the record 
India {vivudha dhipa, Kumara?, who is styled Sri Mahendra and Mahendra- 
karma on coins) represented as Ireing suspicious of Govinda’s power. Ep. Ind., 
XIX, App. No. 7 and n. 5; Ep. xxvii. 15. 

'■* AI.SO called Sri Mahevdra (on coins of the "Archer type), Aivatnedha 
Mahendra (on coins of the Aivamedha type), Mahendrakarma, Ajita Mahendra 
(on coins of the horseman type and sometimes on the lion-slayer type), Sithha 
Mahendra (on coins of tlie lion-slayer type), Sri Mahendra Simha (also on 
coins of the lion-slayer type), Mahendra Kumara (on coins of the peacock type) 
Mahcndta-kalpa (T'umain Ins.), Simha Vihrama (on coins of the lion-slayer 
type; Allan, Gupta Corns, p. 80), Vyaghra bala-parakrama (on coins of 

the tiger-slayer type) and Sn Pyatdpa. On the .swordsman type of gold coins 

and on copper coins of the Ciaiuda and possibly stmha-vdhim types the 
cmjieior is simply called Sri Kumaia ,Gupta, dhe title MahendrSditya with 
the epithet Parania bhagavata, ‘devoted worshipper of the Bhagavat (Vishnu- 
Krishna),’ is found on silver coins, apparently struck in Surasliira. 

3 The date 96 ( = A.D. 415) is found/ in the Bilsar Inscription and the date 

i^h (rrA.D. 455) on silver coins (EHI, 4th ed., pp. 345-46). The Eran inscrip¬ 

tion of Samudia Gupta refers to his ‘virtuous and faithful wife’ and many 
sons and son's sons of the ropl pair. FrOm this it seems probable that 
Kumara Gupta and bis brothers were already born during the reign of their 
grandfather, and that Kumara had seen not less than some thirty five summers 

before his accession. As he reigned for at least forty years, he could not have 

died before the age of 75 (approximately). 

* The possession of the central districts in the Ganges valley is, Recording 

to Allan, confiiraed by the silver coins of the peacock type (cf. the AyodhyS 

coins of Aryamitra, CHI, 1 . 538 and MeghadOta I. 45.) and the inclusion of 
the western province by those of the Garuda type. Silverplaited coins with a 
copper core were intended for circulation in the Valabhl area, and coins of 
small thick fabric resembling the Traikutaka coinage were apparently struck 
in South Gujarat (Allan, pp. xciii ff.). 

s Cf. the Daraodarpur plates of the years 124 and ia8. (Ep. xvii. igg.) 
The Baigrara inscription of the year 126 (A.D. 447-48) refers to a Kum 5 ri- 
mdtya named Kulavyiddhi who governed a vishaya with its headquarters at 
PafichanagarT possibly pafichabibi or Pafichgatj on the Karatoy 3 , W. Standard 
14-10-47 in N. Bengal. Ep. Ind,, XXI, 78 ff. Year Book, ASB, 1950, 200. The 
Sultanpur or Kalaikudi Inscription (BangaM 1350 B. S. Baiiikha, pp, 415-5* 
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held office in the province of Eran (in Eastern Malwa) 
which included Tumbavana'; a third viceroy or feudatory, 
Bandhuvarman, ruled at Da^apura in western Malwa,* 
The Karamadande inscription of A.D, 436 mentions 
Frithivishena who was a Mantrin and Kumardmdtya, and 
afterwards Mahd-balddhikrita or general under Kumara 
Gupta, probably stationed in Oudh. The panegyrist of 
a Malwa viceroy claims that the suzerainty of Kumara 
Gupta extended over “the whole earth which is decked 
with the rolling seas as with a rocking girdle, which holds 
in its breast-like mountain altitudes the founts of the 
vivifying liquid, and smiles with the flowers of its forest 
glens.” 

Like his father, Kumara was a tolerant king. During 
his rule the wor.^ip of SxjdmJ Mahasena (Karttikeya), 
of Buddha, of Jsiva in the lifiga form and of the sun, as 
well as that of Vishnu, flourished peacefully side by side.* 


and Bhadra; IHQ, XIX. 12) of the year i2o=A. D. 439 in the Bogra district, 
makes mention of another officer, the Ayuktaka, Achyutadasa of PurnakauiikS 
in SrihgavcravTthi. The Natore Inscription of A. D. 432 (JPASB, 1911) is 
another record of Kumara’s reign found in N. Bengal. 

1 Tumain in the Guna district of the Gwaliar state, about 50 miles to the 
north-west of Eran. M. B. Garde, Ind. Ant., xlix 1920, p. 114, Ep. Ind. xxvi 
(1941), pp. 115 ff: Tumain Inscription of the year 116, i.e.. A, D. 435. The 
identity cf the prince mentioned in the record, with SrT Ghatotkacha Gupta 
of seals and Ghato Kram 3 ditya of coins is uncertain (Allan, xvi, xl. liv) 
Hema Chandra (in the PariSishta parvan, xii, 2-51 places Tumbavana in the 
Avantide^a, ‘the ornament of the western half of BhSrata' in JambQdvIpa. 
lhaiva Jambadvtpe 'p 3 g BharatdrdhS vibhOshanam 
Avantiriti deio’ sti svargade.Uya fiddhibhih 
tatra Tumbavanamiti vidyate sannivefanam 
* Mandasor Inscription of A, D. 437 ' 3 ®- Bhide suggests (JBORS, VII, 
March« 19*1, pp. 33^ that Vi^va-varraan of Gupta Ins. No, 17 Is an in¬ 
dependent king, who flourished a century before his namesake of ins. No, 18, 
who is a governor (Goptp), oi the Guptas. S. Majumdar points out that even 
VWva-varman of Ins. No. 17 must be later than Naravarman of V. S. 461 
( = A. D. 404-05). In the Bihar Kotra (RSjgadh state, Malwa) Ins. {Ep. Ind. 
xxvi, 130 ff) of Maharaja Naravarman of the year 474 (i.e., A. D, 417-18) 
the king is styled ’aulikara’, thus establishing his connection with Vishnuvar- 
dhana of the MSlava Era 589 (A. D. 532-33). 

9 Cf, the Bilsa^, Mankuwar, KaramadSnde and Mandasor inscriptions. 
Siva appears to have bmt the favourite deity of many high ministers, Vishnu of 
the most powerful ruling race and the sun of traders and artisans in the «rly 
Gupta period. The expression Jitam BhagavaiS appears to have been popu- 
kirlsed by the king. His example seems to have bwn followed by MJdhava 
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The two notable events of Kumara’s reign are the cele¬ 
bration of the horse sacrifice, evidenced by the rare Akva- 
medha type of his gold coinage, and the temporary eclipse 
of the Gupta power by the Pushyamitras. The reading 
Pushyamitra in the BhitarT inscription is, however, not 
accepted by some scholars because the second syllable of 
this name is damaged.* Mr. H. R. Divekar in his article 
—"Pusyamitras in the Gupta Period”^ makes the plausible 
emendation Yudhy = amitrdrhs = ca for Dr. Fleet's reading 
Pusyamitmms = ca in the BhitarT Pillar Inscription.® It 
is admitted on all hands that during the concluding years 
of Kumara’s reign the Gupta empire “had been made to 
totter.” Whether the reference in the inscription is 
simply to amitras (enemies), or to Pushyamitras, cannot 
be satisfactorily determined. We shquld, however, re- 
memlier in this connection that a people called Pushya¬ 
mitra is actually referred to in the Vishnu Purdna and 
a Pushyamitika-ATw/a in the Jain Kalpasutra.^ The 
Purana text associates the Pushyamitras, Patumitras, 
Durmitras and others with the region of Mekala near the 
source of the Nerbudda.® References to the warlike 
activities of Mekala and the neighbouring realm of Kosala 


Ganga of Penukonda plates (Ep. Ind. XIV. 334), Vishnuvannan I Kadamba of 
Hebbata grant (Mys. A. S., A. R., 1925. 98), Nandivartnan Pallava of 
Udayendiram (Ep. Ind., III. 145) and other kings of the south. The popularity 
of the cult of Karttikeya is well illustrated not only by the sanctuaries erected 
in his honour, but also by the names Kumara and Skanda assumed by mem¬ 
bers of the imperial family, and the issue of the peacock type of coins by the 
emperor Kumlra Gupta I. The Gupta empire reached the zenith of its 
splendour before its final decline in the time of the originator of the ‘peacock’ 
coins, as a later empire did in the days of the builder of the peacock-,i:hronc. 

1 Cf. Fleet, CII, p. 55 n. 

^Annals of the Bhondarkar Institute, 1919-so, 99 f. 

> GII, iii, p. 515. 

♦SBE, XXII, 292. Cf. the legend Pusamitasa found on Bhl{a seals in 
characters of the Kushln period or a somewhat earlier date >3®)’ 

*Vish., IV, 24. 17; Wilson, IX, 213. “Pushyamitra, and Palumitra and 
others to the number of 13 will rule over Mekala.” The commentary, however, 
distinguishes the 13 Pushyamitra-Patumitras from the 7 Mekalas. But from 
the context it is apparent that the position of the Pushyamitras was between 
the Mahishyas (people of Mahishmatl ?) and the Mekalas in the Nelbudda-Son 
valleys if not in a part of the country of the Mekalas themselves. Cf. Fleet, 
JRAS, 1889, 228, cf. also Bhita seals. For Mekala see also Ep. Ind. xxvii 138 f. 
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that had once been overrun by Kumara’s grandfather, 
are found in inscriptions of the Vakataka relations of 
Kumara Gupta. Bana relates the tragic story of a ruler 
of Magadha who was carried off by the ministers of the 
lord of Mekala. A passage in the Mankuwar stone 
image inscription of the year 129 (A.D. 449) where the 
emperor Kumara Gupta I is styled simply Maharaja Sri 
instead of Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri has been interpreted by 
some scholars to mean that he was possibly deprived by 
his enemies of his status as paramount sovereign. But 
the theory is rendered improbable by the Damodarpur 
plate of about the same date where Kumara is given full 
imperial titles. It may be noted in this connection that 
in several inscriptions, and on certain coins, his immediate 
predecessors, too, ye simply called Rdjd or Maharaja. 

The assumption of the title Vydghra-hala-pardkrama 
“displaying the strength and prowess of a tiger”, on coins 
of the tiger-slayer type, by Kumara may possibly indicate 
that he attempted to repeat the southern venture of his 
grandfather and penetrate into the tiger-infested forest 
territory beyond the Nerbudda. Expansion towards the 
south is also indicated by -a find of 1,395 coins ip the 
Satara District.‘ But the imperial troops must have 
met with disaster. The fallen fortunes of the Gupta 
family were restored by prince Skanda Gupta who may 
have been appointed his father’s warden in the Ghazipur 
region, the Atavi or Forest Country of ancient times.* 

The only queen of Kumara I named in the genealo¬ 
gical portion of extant inscriptions is Anantadevl. He had 
at least two sons, viz., Puru Gupta, son of AnantadevT, and 
Skanda Gupta the name of whose mother is, in the opinion 
of some scholars, not given in the inscriptions. Sewell, 
however, suggests that it was DevakT.* This is not an 
unlikely assumption as otherwise the comparison of the 

‘Allan p. cxxx. Cf. also the Kadaroba insaiption referring to social 
relations between the Kadarabas of the fifth century and the Guptas. 

* Cf. the Bhitarl Inscription. 

i Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 349. 
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widowed Gupta empress with Krishna's mother in verse 6 
of the Bhitan Pillar Inscription will be less explicable. 
Hiuen Tsang calls Buddha Gupta (Fo-to-kio-to) or Budha 
Gupta/ a son (or descendant?) of ^akraditya/ The only 
predecessor of Budha Gupta who had a synonymous title 
was Kumara Gupta I who is called Mahendraditya on 
coins. Mahendra is the same as ^akra. The use of terms 
conveying the same meaning as titles and epithets was not 
unknown in the Gupta period. Vikramdditya was also 
called Vikramdfika. Skanda Gupta is called both' Vikra¬ 
mdditya and Kramdditya, both the words meaning’“puissant 
like the sun” or “striding like the sun.” If iSakraditya of 
Hiuen Tsang be identical with Mahendraditya or Kumara 
I, Budha Gupta* was closely related to Kumara. Another 
member of Kumara’s family was possibly Ghatotkacha 
Gupta.* 

SECTION III. SKANDA GUPTA VIKRAMADITYA. 


According to the evidence of the Arya-Manjidri-mula- 
kalpa, confirmed by epigraphic testimony, the immediate 
successor of Mahendra, i.e., Kumara Gupta I, was Skanda 
Gupta. In an interesting paper read at a meeting of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Dr. R. C. Majumdar"sugges- 

1 The name Fo-to-kio-to has been restored as Buddha Gupta. But we have 
no independent evidence regarding the existence of a king named Buddha 
Gupta about this period. The synchronism of his successor’s successor 
Ballditya with Mihirakula indicates that the king meant was Budha Gupta, 
cf. also Ind. Ant., 1886, *51 n. 

• That Sakraditya was a reality is proved by a NalandS seal (H. Sastri, 
MASI, No. 66, p. 38). To him is ascribed an establishment at NSlan^a, the 
far-famed place, which grew into a great university in the seventh century A.D. 
The pilgrim was not indulging in mere fancy as suggested by Sri N, iastrl in 
a treatise on N 51 and 3 . 

* Recent discoveries show that Budha Gupta was really a grandson (not a 
son) of Kumara Gupta I. The Chinese pilgrim may have failed to distinguish 
between a son and a grandson. Cf. The Kopparam plates where Pulakefin II 
is represented as a grandson of Klrtivannan I. But he was really the son of 
the latter. It is also possible that SakrSditya was an epithet of PurugupUi, 
the father of Budha. 

*The Tumain Inscription referred to by Mr. Garde; cf. also the BasSrh 
seal mentioning SrT Ghatotkacha Gupta. The exact relationship with Kumlra 
is, however, not stated in the inscription. 
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ted that after Kumara’s death, which apparently took 
place while the struggle with the Pushyamitras was still 
undecided, there was a fratricidal war in which Skanda 
Gupta came off victorious after defeating his brothers 
including Puru Gupta, the rightful claimant, and rescued 
his mother just as Krishna rescued Devakl.^ Dr. Majum- 
dar observed that the omission of the name of the mother 
of Skanda Gupta in the genealogy given in the Bihar 
and Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscriptions indicated that she 
was not the chief queen and Skanda ‘had no natural claim 
to the throne’. The rightful heir of Kuinara was Puru 
Gupta, the son of the Mahddevi AnanladevT. 

We should, however, remember that there was no rule 
prohibiting the mention of ordinary queens in inscrip¬ 
tions, The mothdr of Prince.ss PrabhavatT, Kuberanaga, 
was not the chief queen of Chandra Gupta II.^ No doubt 
the title Mahddevi is once given to her in the Poona plates 
of her daughter in the year 1,^, but it is not repeated in the 
Riddhapur plates of the year ig, where she is called simply 
Kuberanaga devl without the prefix Mahddevi, whereas 
Kumara-devI, Datta-devT and even her own daughter, 
Prabha vati-gupta are styled* Mahddevls. The contrast is 
full of significance and we know as a matter of fact that 
the vedd^ Mahddevi (chief queen) of Chandra Gupta II was 
Dhruva-devT or Dhruva-Svaminl. Though Kuberanaga 
was not the principal consort (agramahishi) of her husband, 
she is mentioned in the inscriptions of her daughter. On 
the other hand the names of queens, the mothers of kings, 
are sometimes omitted.® In the genealogical portion of 
the Banskhera and Madhuban plates the name of Ya^omatT 
as Marshals mother is not mentioned, but in the Sonpat 

‘ C/. the Bhitari Inscription, JASB, igsi (N. S. XVII), S53 ff. In IC. 
1944, 171, Dr. Majumdar modified his views regarding the omission of the 
name of the queen mother in the Bihar ins. and found the names of MahSdevI 
AnantadevI and her son Purugupta in the inscription. 

*JASB, 19S4, 58. 

* The name of the father of a reigning king is also sometimes omitted {cf. 
Kielhom‘s N. Ins. Nos. 4^. 468}. 
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and the Nalanda sea/s^ she is mentioned both as the mother 
of Rajya-vardhana and as the mother of Harsha. Therefore 
it is not safe to draw conclusions from a comparison of 
genealogies given on seals and those given in ordinary 
prai^astis. From a comparative study of the seals and 
plaques referred to above on the one hand and ordinary 
panegyrical epigraphs on the other, two facts emerge, viz., 
(a) genealogies given by the records of the former class are 
fuller than those given in the others, and (b) names of 
mothers of reigning kings that are invariably given (even 
though this meant repetition) in documents of the first 
group are sometimes omitted by the writers of prasastis, 
even tliough they be the names of the chief queens. 
There is no real analogy between the genealogy on the 
BhitarT seal and that in the Pillar Inscriptions. A seal 
should be compared to another seal and an ordinary 
prasasti with another document of the same class.^ 

As to the question of rightful claim to the succession, 
we should remember that the cases of Samudra Gupta 
and Chandra Gupta 11 suggest that the ablest among the 


‘ A, R. of the ASI, Eastern Circle, 1917-18, p. 44; Ep. Ind., XXL 74 ff. 
MASl. No. 66, 68 f. 

2 We have already seen that in the opinion of Sewell the name of Skanda’s 
mother is actually mentioned in one epigraph. According to that scholar her 
name was Dcvakl. The comparison with Krishn’s mother (who, with all her 
misfortunes, did not experience the pangs of widowhood) in the Bhitarl Inscrip¬ 
tion would be less explicable, if not altogether pointless, if Devakt was not the 
nam of the mother of Skanda Gupta as well as that of Kyishpa. Why were 
Krishna and DevakT thought of in connection with the victory over hostile 
powers, instead of, say, Skanda (Karttikeya) and P 3 rvatT, Indra or Visjtnu and 
Aditi, by the panegyrist of Skanda Gupta who is compared to Sakra (Sakro- 
pama, Kahaum Inscription) and Vishnu {Snparikshiptavakshd, JunSgaijlh 
epigraph)? A possible explanation is that the name of his mother coupled 
with her miserable plight suggested to the court-poet comparison with Kyishna 
and Devakf. C/. Ep. Ind. I, 364; xiii. 136, 151 (Hainpe and Conjeeveram ins. 
of Krishnadeva Raya) where we have a similar play on the name Devakl: — 
tadvarhh Devakijdnirddidipe Timma bhUpatih 
yakLsvi Tuluvendreshu Yadofy KpshvM ivSnvdye... 
saras&dudabhUttasm&n NarasSvanipSlakah 

DevakincihdanSt {var, *nandaTiah) Kdmo Devaki nathdartttdiva^ 

The problem, however, is not free from difficulties and its final solution 
must await fresh discoveries. 
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princes was chosen irrespective of any claim arising out 
of birth. 

There is nothing to show that the struggle at the end 
of Kumara’s reign, referred to in the Bhitari Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion, was a fratricidal conflict. The relevant text of the 
inscription runs thus; 

Pitari divam upete viplutdrh vamsa-lakshmirh 
bhuja-hala-vijit-drir-yyah pratishthdpya bhuyah 
jitam-iti paritoshdn mdtararh sdsra-nettrain 
Kata-ripur-iva Krishna Devakim-abhyupetah. 

“Who, when (his) father had attained heaven {i.e., 
died), vanquished (his) enemies by the strength of (his) 
arm, and steadied once more the drifting fortunes of his 
family; and then exclaiming 'the victory has been won’ 
betook himself, lik^ Krishna, when his enemies had been 
slain, to his weeping mother, Devakl.”' 

The hostile powers {ari), who made the Varhsa- 
lakshmi, goddess of family fortune, of Skanda Gupta 
“vipluta” ‘convulsed,’ after the death of his father, were 
apparently enemies of the Gupta family, i.e., outsiders 
not belonging to the Gupta line. As a matter of fact 
the antagonists expressly mentioned in the Bhitari Pillar 
Inscription were outsiders, e.g., the Pushyamitras® and 
the Hirnas. There is not the slightest reference to a 
fratricidal war. There is no doubt a passage in the 
Junagadh Inscription of Skanda which says ihat “the 
goddess of fortune and splendour (LakshmT) of her own 
accord selected (Skanda) as her husband (svayam varayarh- 
chakdra)...having discarded all the other sons of kings 
(manitjendra-putra).” But “Svayameva kiyd grihita” “ac- 

1 For the reference to Devakl, see Vishnu Purana, V, 79. 

* Even if the reference be merely to “amitras” (sec ante, p. 568), these 
amitras could not have included an elder brother, as the passage “kshittpa- 
charanapJthe sthSpita vama-pSdah," “placed (his) left foot on a foot-stool 
which was the king (of that hostile power himself)’’ clearly shows. The 
expression samudita bala kasha (“whose power and wealth had risen’’) would 
be singularly inappropriate in the case of the rightful heir to the imperial 
throne of the Guptas with its enormous resources existing for several genera¬ 
tions, and can only point to a parvenu power tlrat had suddenly leaped to 
fame. 
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cepted by or Lakshml of her own accord” is an epithet 
which is applied by Prabhakara-vardhana, shortly before 
his death, to Harsha whose devotion to his elder brother is 
well-known. That Skanda Gupta like Harsha was consi¬ 
dered to be the favourite of the Goddess of Luck is well- 
known. Attention may be invited to the Lakshml type of 
his "coins’ and the epithet Sri-parikshiptavakshdh (“whose 
breast is embraced by Sri, i.e., Lakshml”), occurring in the 
Junagadh Inscription. The panegyrist of the emperor 
refers to a svayamhara in the conventional style.* A 
svayamhara naturally presupposes an assemblage of princes, 
not necessarily of one particular family, in which all the 
suitors are discarded excepting one. But there is no inse¬ 
parable connection between a svayambara and a fight, and, 
even when it is followed by a fight, the combatants are 
hardly ever princes who are sons of the same king. The 
epigraphic passage referring to Lakshml’s svayamhara, 
theref^B^, does no! necessarily imply that there was a 
strug(rle between the sons of Knnidra in which Skanda 
came off victorious. It only means that among the princes 
he was specially fortunate and was considered to be the best 
fitted to rule because of the valiant fight he had put up 
against the enemies of the family and empire. In the 
Allahabad prasasti we have a similar passage:—“who 
(Samudra Gupta) being looked at with envy by the faces, 
melancholy through the rejection of themselves, of others 
of equal birth...was bidden by his father,—who exclaim¬ 
ing ‘verily he is worthy’ embraced him—to govern of a 
surety the whole world.” It may be argued that there is 
no proof that Skanda was selected by Kumara. On the 
contrary he is said to have been selected by Lakshml of her 
own accord. But such was also the case with Harsha. 
Skanda like Harsha was called upon to save the empire of 


1 Allan, p. xdx. 

»a. Ep. lnd„ I. aj. 

GUrjjareivara-rSjya-Stlr 
yasya jajfie smyambarS 

The Svayambara of Lakshml forms the subject of the drauna which Urva<I 
acts before Indra with her sister nymphs (JASB, 59, ja). 
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his forbears at a time when the fortunes of the imperial 
family were at a low ebb, and both these eminent men 
owed their success to their own prowess. The important 
thing to remember is that the avowed enemies of Skanda 
Gupta mentioned in his inscriptions were outsiders like 
the Pushyamitras, Hunas,^ and Mlechchhas.*® The manu- 
jendra-putras of the Junagadh Inscription are mentioned 
only as disappointed suitors, not as defeated enemies, 
comparable to the brothers of Samudra Gupta who were 
discarded by Chandra Gupta I. We are, therefore, 
inclined to think that as the tottering Gupta empire was 
saved from its enemies {e.g., the Pushyamitras) by Skanda 
Gupta it was he who was considered to be the best fitted 
to rule. There is no evidence that his brothers disputed 
his claim and actyally fought for the crown. There is 
nothing to show that Skanda shed his brothers’ blood and 
that the epithets ^‘amaldtmd,” ‘pure-souled,’ and “parahita- 
kdri” ‘the benefactor of others,’ applied to him in the 
Bhitari Inscription and coin legends,^ were unjustified. 

The view that Skanda Gupta was the immediate 
successor of Kumara Gupta I seems to be confirmed by a 
verse in the Arya-Manjusri-rrmla-kalpa^ which runs thus: — 
Samudrdkhya nfipaschaiva 
Vikramaschaiva kirtitah 
Mahendranripavaro rnukhyah 
Sakdrddyarn atah pararn 
Devardjdkhya ndmdsau yugddhamc 
It is impossible not to recognise in the kings (nripa) 
Samudra, Vikrama, Mahendra and “Sakaradya” mentioned 
in the verse, the great Gupta emperors Samudra Gupta, 
Chandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya, Kumara Gupta I, 
Mahendraditya and Skanda Gupta.® 

* fihitan Ins. 

* Jun 3 ga(jlh Ins. 

‘Allan, Gupta Coins, exxi. 

•Vol. I, ed, Ganapati Sistri, p. 628. Cf. the Rewa Ins. of i4i=A.D. 
460/61. Attention was drawn to this record by Mr. B, C. Clihabra at the 
Oriental Conference, Twelfth (Benares) Session, Summaries of Papers, part II. 
p. 59 and later by Drs. Majuradar and Sircar. 

5IHQ, 19S», p. 86*. 
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Skanda Gupta assumed the titles of Kramdditya and 
Vikramadilya} The passage from the Manjuhi-mula-kalpa 
quoted above refers to his appellation Devardja. The 
titles Vikramaditya and Devaraja were apparently asswmed 
in imitation of his grandfather. The latter epithet 
reminds one further of the name Mahendra given to his 
father. It is also to be noted that in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription Samudra Gupta is extollM as the equal of 
Indra and other gods and in the Kahaum record Skanda 
Gupta is called ^akropama. 

From the evidence of coins and inscriptions we know 
that Skanda ruled from A.D. 455 to c. 467. The first 
achievement of the monarch was the resuscitation of the 
Gupta Empire and the recovery of lost provinces. From 
an inscriptional passage we learn that^while preparing to 
restore the fallen fortunes of his family he was reduced to 
such straits that he had to spend a whole night sleeping 
on the bare earth. Line twelve of the Bhitarl Inscription 
tells us that when Kumara Gupta I had attained heaven, 
Skanda conquered his enemies by the strength of his arms. 
From the context it seems that these enemies were the 
Pushyamitras “whose power and wealth had (suddenly) 
gone up.” 

The struggle with the Pushyamitras was followed by 
conflicts with the Hunas® and probably also with the Vaka- 
takas in which the emperor was presumably victorious in 
the end. The invasion of the Hunas took place not later 
than A.D. 458 if we identify them with the Mlechchhas or 
barbarian uitlanders of the Junagadh Inscription. The 


1 Allan, Catalogue, pp. 117, laa; cf. Fleet, CH, p. 55: — 

“ Vinaya-bala-iunltair vvlkramena kramena 
pratidinatn-abhiyogad Ipsitam'yena labdhva.” 

I he ejjilhet Kramaditya is found on certain gold coins of the heavy Archei 
type as well as on silver issues of the Garu^a, Bull and Altar types. The 
more famous title of Vikramaditya is met with on silver coins of the Altar type. 

* The Hunas are mentioned not only in inscriptions, but in the MahS- 
bharata, the PurSnas, the Raghuvathia and later in the Harsha<-chantd and 
the Nitivdkyamrita of Somadeva. The Lalita Vistara (translate*!** by Dhanna- 
raksha, d. A. D. 313;) mentions the HUi^ipi (Ind. Ant., 1913, p. a66), See 
also W, M. McGovern, The Early Empires of Central Asia, jspff, 483!, 
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memory of the victory over the Mlechchhas is preserved in 
the story of king Vikramaditya, son of Mahendraditya of 
Ujjain, in Somadeva’s Kathd-sarit-sdgara^ Central India 
and Surashtra seem to have been the vulnerable parts of the 
Gupta Empire. The Balaghat plates^ refer to Narendrasena 
Vakataka, son of Skanda Gupta’s cousin Pravarasena II 
(III?) as “Kosald-Mekald-Mdlav-ddhipatyabhyarchitasd- 
sana” ‘whose commands were treated with respect by the 
lords of Kosala (Upper Mahanadi Valley), Mekala (Upper 
Valley of the Nerbudda and the Son), and Malava (probably 
Eastern Malwa). The Junagadh Inscription tells us that 
Skanda “deliberated for days and nights before making up 
his mind who could be trusted with the important task of 
guarding the lands of the Surash^ras.” Allan deduces from 
this and from t^e words “sarveshu deseshu vidhdya 
goptpn” ‘appointing protectors in all the provinces’ that 
the emperor was at particular pains to appoint a series of 
Wardens of the Marches to protect his dominions from 
future invasion. One of these Wardens was Parnadatta,^ 
governor of Surashtra. In spite of all his efforts Skanda 
Gupta could not, however, save the westernmost part of 
his empire from future troubles. During his lifetime he 
no doubt, retained his hold over Surashtra, the Cambay 
coast and the adjoining portions of continental Gujarat 
and Malwa.* But his successors do not appear to have 
been so fortunate. Not a single inscription or coin has yet 


1 Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p. xlix. 

2£p. Ind., IX, p. S 71 . 

3 Persian Farna-data seems, according to Jarl Charpentier, to be the form 
underlying the name Parnadatta (JRAS, 1931, 140; Aiyangar Com. Vol., 15). 

* The inclusion of Surashtra within his empire is proved by the Junagadh 
Inscription and that of the Cambay coast by silver coins of the ‘Bull type’, 
The type was imitated by Kyishnaraja (Allan, ci), who is to be identified with 
the king of that name belonging to the Katachchuri family. Krishna’s son and 
successor, sathkaragapa appropriates the epithets of the great Samudra Gupta. 
His son Buddbarija effected the conquest of Eastern Midwa early in the seventh 
century A. D. (c. 608 A. D.; Vatjner plates, Ep. Ind., xii, 31 ff.; see also 
Marshall, A Guide to Safkhl, p. am). The dynasty was ove^rown by the 
early Chalukyas and it is Interesting to note that three of the characteristic 
epithets of Samudra Gupta are applied to the Chalokya Vijaya-rija in the 
Kaira grant i Fleet, CU, 14. 
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been discovered which shows that Surashtra and Western 
Malwa formed parts of the Gupta empire after the death 
of Skanda Gupta. On the contrary Harishena Vaka^aka, 
cousin of Narendrasena, claims victories over Lata (South 
Gujarat) and Avanti (district around Ujjain) besides 
Trikuta in the Kohkan, Kuntala (the Kanarese country), 
Andhra (the Telugu country), Kalihga (South Orissa and 
some adjoining tracts), and Kosala (Upper Mahanadi 
Valley), while the Maitrakas of Valabhl (Wala in the 
peninsular portion of Gujarat) gradually assume inde¬ 
pendence. 

The later years of Skanda seem to have been tranquil.^ 
The emperor was helped in the work of administration by 
a number of able governors like Parnadatta, viceroy of the 
west, Sarvanaga, District Officer [Vishayapati) of AntarvedI 
or the Garigetic Doab and Bhimavarman, the ruler of the 
Kosam region.^ Chakrapalita, son of Parnadatta, restored 
in A.D. 457-58 the embankment of the lake Sudar^ana at 
Girnar which had burst two years previously. 

The emperor continued the tolerant policy of his 
forefathers. Himself a Bhdgavata or worshipper of 
Krishna-Vishnu, he and his officers did not discourage 
followers of other sects, e.g., Jainas and devotees of the 
Sun. riic people were also tolerant. The .Kahaum 
Inscription commemorates the erection of Jaina images 
by a person “full of affection for Brahmanas.’’® The 
Indore plate records a deed by a Brahmana endowing a 
lamp in a temple of the Sun. 


1 C/. the Kahaum Ins. of i4i=A.D. 460-1. 

2 The inclusion within Skanda’s empire of provinces lying still further to 
the east is proved by the Bhitarl and Bihar Pillar Inscriptions and possibly by 
gold coins of the Archer type struck on a standard of 144.6 grains of metal. 
Allan, p. xcviii, 118. 

3 Cf. The Pahadpur epigraph of the year 159 (A.D. 479) reawrds a 

donation made by a Brahmana couple for the worship of the uivine Arhats, 
i.c,, the Jinas. 





CHAPTER XII. THE GUPTA EMPIRE (contimied): 
THE LATER GUPTAS 


Vasvaukasdrdmatibhuya sdharh 
murdjya vaddhotsavayd hibhutyd 
samagrasaktau tvayi Suryavarhsye 
sati prapannd karundmavasthdm 

— Raghuvarhsam. 

Section I. Survival of the Gupta Power afper 

Skanda Gupta 

It is now admitted on all hands that the reign of 
Skanda Gupta end^d about A.D. 467.* When he passed 
away the empire declined,* especially in the west, but did 
not wholly perish. We have epigraphic as well as literary 
evidence of the continuance of the Gupta Empire in parts 
of Central and Eastern India in the latter half of the fifth 
as well as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. The 
Damodarpur plates, the Sarnath Inscriptions* and the 
Eran epigraph of Budha Gupta prove that from A.D. 477 
to 496 the Gupta Empire extended from Bengal to Eastern 
Malwa. • The Betul plates of the Parivrdjako Maharaja 
Sarhkshobha, dated in the year 199 G. E., i.e., 518 A.D., 
‘during the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta King,’* 
testify to the fact that the Gupta sway at this period was 
acknowledged in Dabhala, which included the Tripuri 
Vtshaya (Jabbalpur region).® Another inscription of 
SaifakShobha found in the valley near the village of Khoh 

' Smith, The Oxford History of India, additions and corrections, p. 171, 

end. 

* For the probable causes of decline, see Calcutta Review, April, 1930, 
p. 36 ff; also post. 6s6 ff. 

•A.S.I. Report, 1914-15; Hindusthan Review, Jan,, 1918; JBORS, IV, 344 f. 

* Mmati pravardhamSna vijaya~rSjye samvatsara-Sate nava-navaty- 
uitare Gupta-nripa-rdjya bhuktau. “In the glorious, augmenting and victorious 
reign, in a century of years increased by ninety-nine, in the enjoyment of 
soverdg^ty by the Gupta King." 

» Ep. Ind., VlII, pp. S84-87. pabhaia=later pahala. 
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in Baghelkhand, dated in A.D. 528, proves that the Gupta 
Empire included some of the central districts even in 
A.D. 528.^ Fifteen years later the grant of a village in 
the Kotivarsha Vishaya (Dinajpur District) of Pundravar- 
dh^na-bhukti (roughly North Bengal) 'during the reign of 
Paramadaivata (the Supreme Divinity) Parama-bhattdraka 
(the Supreme Lord) Mahdrdjddhirdja (King of Kings) 

Sn . Gupta, shows that the Gupta dominions at 

this period included the eastern as well as the central 
provinces. Towards the close of the sixth century a 
Gupta king, a contemporary of Prabhakara-vardhana of the 
Pushyabhuti* family of ^rlkantha (Thanesar), was ruling 
in "Malava.”* Two sons of this king, Kumara Gupta and 

1 Fleet, CII, III, pp. 113-16, Hoernle in JASB, 1889, p. 05 

2 Ep. Ind., XV, p. 113 ff. Corrected in Ep. Ind^, XVII (Jan,, 1924), p. 193. 

* This seems to be the correct spelling and not Pushpabhuti (Ep. Ind,, 
I. 68). 

* “Malava” was graced by the presence of the Guptas as early as the 
fifth century. This is proved by the Udayagiri inscriptions of Chandragupta 
II and the Tumain inscription of Ghatotkacha Gupta. In the latter part of 
the sixth and the commencement of the seventh century, it seems to have been 
under the direct rule of a line of Guptas whose precise connection with the 
Great Guptas is not clear. Magadha was probably administered by local 
rulers like Kumaramatya Maharaja Nandana (A. D. 551-2?) of the Amauna 
plate, Gay 5 Dist., Ep. Ind., X, 49, arid the Varmans (cf. N3garjuni Hill Cave 
Ins., CII, 226; also Purnavarman mentioned by Hiuen Tsang and Deva- 
varman, lA, X, 110). For a detailed discussion see Ray Chaudhuri, JBORS, 
XV, parts ill and iv (1929, pp. 651 f.). The precise location and extent 
of the “Malava” of the "later Guptas” cannot be determined. In Ep. Ind., 
V, 229, the Dandatiayaka AnantapSla, a feudatory of VikramSditya VI, is 
said to have subdued the Sapta Malava countries up to the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains. This suggests that there were as many as seven countries called MSlava 
{cf., also Rice, Mysore and Coorg, 46), These were probably: (1) The country 
of the ‘Maiavas’ in the Western Ghats {Kanarese Districts, p. 569), (2) Mo-la-po 
MSlavaka Shdra of ValabhT grants on the Mahl governed by the Maitrakas, 
(3) Avanti in the wider sense of the term ruled by the Kafadifhuris or 
Kalachuris of the Abhona plates (sixth century) and by a Briihmana family in 
the time of Hiuen Tsang Chinese pilgrim, (^ PErva Malaya (round Bhilsa), 
(5) District round Praylga, Kau^ambl and Fatehpur in U. P. (Smith, EHI, 
4th ed,, p. 35on, ; IHQ. 1931. isof.; cf. JRAS, 1903, 561), (6) part of eastern 
Rajputana, (7) Cis-Sutlej districts of the Pafiiab together with some Himalayan 
territory. TTie later Guptas probably held (4) and (5) and at times, Magadha 
as well. The Bhetgvata PurSna (xli, 1. 36) whose date is not probably far 
removed from that of the later Guptas, associates Malava with Arbuda (Abu) 
and distinguishes it from Avanti. The rulers of MSlava and Avadti are also 
distinguished from each other by RSjaiekhara in his ViddhafSla bhatijiks, 
Act IV (p. isi of JivSnanda Vid)^Mlgara’$ edition), Early, in the seventh 
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Madhava Gupta were appointed to wait upon the princes 
Rajya-vardhana and Harsha of Thanesar. From the 
Aphsad Inscription of Adityasena we learn that the fame 
of the father of Madhava Gupta, the associate of Harsha,^ 
.marked with honour of victory in war over Susthitavar- 
man, doubtless a king of Kamarupa, was constantly sung 
on the bank of the river Lohitya or Brahmaputra. This 
indicates that even in or about A.D. 600 (the time of 
Prabhakara-vardhana) the sway of kings bearing the name 
Gupta-extended from “Malava” to the Brahmaputra.® 

In the sixth century Gupta suzerainty was no doubt 
successively challenged by the Huns and their conquerors 
belonging to the Mandasor and Maukhari families. In 
the first half of the seventh century the Guptas lost 
Vidisa to the Katachchuris and their power in the Ganges 
Valley was overshadowed by that of Harsha. But, after 
the death of the great Kanauj monarch, the “Gupta” 
empire was sought to be revived by Adityasena, son of 
Madhava Gupta, who “ruled the whole earth up to the 
shores of the oceans,” performed the Ahjamedha and other 
great sacrifices and assumed the titles of Paramabhattdraka 
and Mahardjddhirdja. , 


century the Guptas seem to have lost Eastern Malwa to the Katachchuris. In 
the Vadner plates issued from Vidi^S (Besnagar) in or about A.D. 608, a Katach- 
churi king, Samkaragana received epithets that are palpably borrowed from the 
Allahabad Praiasti of Samudra Gupta. The overthrow of the Katachchuris was 
effected by the early Chalukyas of Badami and South Gujar 3 t. Fleet points out 
(CII, that, three of the epithets of Samudra Gupta are applied to the 
Chalukya chieftain Vijayarlja in the Kaira grant of the year 394 (lA. VII 248). 
AdityaSna of the later Gupta family, who ruled in the second half of the 
seventh century A.D., seems to be referred to in Nepalese inscriptions as ‘King 
of Magadha’. Magadha, now replaced Eastern M 31 wa as the chief centre of 
Gupta power. 

1 Cf. Hoernle in JRAS, 1903, 561. 

•An allusion to the later Guptas seems to occur in the KMambari, 
Verse 10, of BSna which says that the lotus feet of Kubera, the poet’s great¬ 
grandfather, were worshipped by many a Gupta: — 

Babhdva VStsyiyana varhia sathbhavo 
dvijo jegad^taguifo’granth satStn 
aneka GuptSrchitapSda pakkajap 
Kubmf riimdthid iva Svayarhbhwah. 
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Section II. Puru Gupta and Narasimha Gupta 

Baladitya 

We shall now proceed to give an account of Skantja 
Gupta's successors. The immediate successor of the 
great emperor seems to have been his brother Puru 
Gupta. The existence of this king was unknown till the 
discovery of the Bhitarl seal of Kumara Gupta II in 1889, 
and its publication by Smith and Hoernle.^ The seal 
describes Puru Gupta as the son of Kumara I*by the 
queen AnantadevT, and does not mention Skanda Gupta. 
The mention of Puru Gupta immediately after Kumara 
with the prefix tat-pad-dnudhyata "meditating on, or 
attached to, the feet of” (Kumara), does not necessarily 
prove that Puru Gupta was the imrnediate successor of 
his father, and a contemporary and rival of his brother 
or half-brother Skanda Gupta.” In the Manahali grant 
Madanapala is described as Sri-Rdmapdla-Deva-pdddnu- 
dhydta, although he was preceded by his elder brother 
Kumarapala. In Kielhorn’s Northern Inscription No. 39, 
Vijayapala is described as the successor of Kshitipala, 
although he was preceded, by his brother Devapala.® 
Smith and Allan have shown that Skanda ruled over the 
whole empire including the eastern and the central as 
well as many of the western provinces. He may have 
lost some of his districts in the Far West. But the coin- 

’ JASB, 1889, pp. 84-105. 

^ The omission of Skanda's name in the Bhitarl seal of his brother’s 
grandson does not necessarily imply that the relations between him and 
Puru’s family were unfriendly as suggested by Mr. R, D. Banerji (c/. Annals 
of the Bhand. Ins., 1918-19. pp. 74-75). The name of Puiake^i^ II is 
omitted in an inscription of his brother and YuvarSja Vishnuvardhana (SStSri 
grant, Ind. Ant., i8go, pp. sstjf). The name of Bhoja II of the Imperial 
Pratihara dynasty is not mentioned in the Partabgarh Inscription of his 
nephew Mahendrap 3 la II. but it is mentioned in an inscription of his brother 
Vin 3 yakapala. the father of MahendrapSla. Besides, there was no custom 
prohibiting the mention of the name of a rival uncle or brother. Mahgaleja 
and Govinda II are mentioned in the inscriptions of the rivals and their 
descendants. On the other hand even an ancestor of a reigning kifig was 
sometimes omitted, e.g., Dharapatfa is omitted in his son’s inscription 
(Kielhorn, N. Ins,, No. 464). 

•'> Kielhorn, Ins. No. 31. 
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types of the successors of Kumara Gupta, with the excep¬ 
tion of Skanda Gupta and Budha Gupta, show that none 
of them could have held sway in the lost territories of 
Western India. Epigraphic and numismatic evidence 
clearly indicates that there was no room for a rival 
Mahdmjddhirdja in Northern India including Bihar and 
Bengal during the reign of Skanda Gupta. He was a 
man of mature years at the time of his death cir. A.D. 467.’ 
His brother and successor Puru Gupta, too, must have 
been an old man at that time. It is, therefore, riot at all 
surprising that he had a very short reign and died some 
time before A.D. 473 when his grandson Kumara Gupta II 
was ruling. The name of Puru Gupta’s queen has been 
read by various scholars as Sri VatsadevI, VainyadevT or 
Sri Chandradevl.* ^ She was the mother of Narasiihha 
Gupta Baladitya. 

The coins of Puru Gupta are of the heavy Archer 
type apparently belonging to the eastern provinces of the 
empire of his predecessors.’ Some of the coins hitherto 
attributed tp him have the reverse legend Sri Vikramah* 
and possible traces of the fuller title of VikramMitya. 
Allan identifies him with king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, 
father of Baladitya, who was a patron of Buddhism 
through* the influence of Vasubandhu. The importance 
of this identification lies in the fact that it proves that the 
immediate successors of Skanda Gupta had a capital at 
Ayodhya probably till the rise of the Maukharis. If the 
spurious Gaya plate is to be believed Ayodhya was the 

»\^hen sons succeed a father or mother after a prolonged reign they 
arc usually well advanced in years. In the case of Skanda Gupta we know 
that already in A.D. 455 he was old enough to lead the struggle against 
all the enemies of his house and empire in succession. Cf. 566 n. 3 ante. 

*Ep. Ind., XXI. 77; ASI, AR, 1934 - 35 . 63. 

• a Allan, pp. Lxxx, xcviii. 

♦ Mr. S. K. Sarasvati attributes these coins to Budha Gupta (Indian 
Culture, I, 69s). This view, however, is not accepted by Prof. Jagan Nath 
(Summaries of papers submitted to the i}th All India Oriental Conference, 
Nagpur, 1946, Sec. IX, p. n). According to Mr. Jagan Nath the reading is 
definiteiy Puru and not Budha. As to the title Vikramaditya, see Allan, 
p. exxii. Dr. R. C. Majumdar (ASB, 4-4-49> adduce evidence in suf^rt of 
the view of hfr. Sarasvati, 
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seat of a Gupta jaya-skandhdvdra, or ‘camp of victory/ as 
early as the time of Samudra Gupta. The principal 
capital of Baladitya and his successors appears to have 
been Ka^I.^ 

The identification proposed by Allan also suggests that 
Puru Gupta could not have flourished much later than 
472 A.D., for a Chinese history of the Indian patriarchs 
belonging to that year mentions “Ba-su-ban-da.’”* 

The evidence of the Bharsar hoard seems to show that 
a king styled Praka^ditya came shortly after ‘Skanda 
Gupta. Praka^aditya may be regarded as possibly a 
biruda or secondary epithet of Puru Gupta or of one of 
his immediate successors. Even if we think with Allan 
that Puru had the title Vikramaditya there is no inherent 
improbability in his having an additional Aditya title. 
I'hat the same king might have two “Aditya” names is 
proved by the cases of Skanda Gupta (Vikramaditya 
and Kramaditya) and Siladitya Dharmaditya of Valabhl. 
But the identification of Praka^ditya still remains sub 
judice. His coins are of the combined horseman and 
lion-slayer type. The “horseman type” was associated 
with the southern provinces of the empire of the Guptas* 
and the lion-slayer type with the north.* 

Puru Gupta seems to have been succeeded by his son 
Narasimha Gupta Baladitya. This king has been identi¬ 
fied with king Baladitya whose troops are represented by 
Hiuen Tsang as having imprisoned the tyrant Mihirakula. 
It has been overlooked that Hiuen Tsang’s Baladitya was 
the immediate successor of Tathagata Gupta* who was 
himself the immediate successor of Bud(d)ha O’upta,* 


iC//, 285. 

2 JRAS, 1905, 40. This is now confirmed by the seal which represents 
Puru as the father of Budha (476-95). 

3 . 411 an, p. Ixxxvi, 

* Ibid., xci. 

5 Lije of Hiuen Tsang, p. 111. Si-yu-ki, II, p. 168. 

8 Fo-to-kio-to. Beal, Fleet and Watters render the term by Btiddha 
Gupta, a name unknown to imperial Gupta epigraphy. The -i^nchronism 
of his second successor BalSditya with Mihirakula proves that Budha GUpta 
is meant. We have other instances of corruption of names, c.g. Skanda Is 
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whereas Narasimha Gupta Baladitya was the son and 
successor of Puru Gupta who in his turn was the son of 
Kumara Gupta I and the successor of- Skanda Gupta. 
The son and successor of Hiuen Tsang’s Baladitya was 
Vajra^ while the son and successor of Narasimha was 
Kumara Gupta II. It is obvious that the conqueror of 
Mihirakula was not the son of Puru Gupta but an alto¬ 
gether different individual.®' The existence of several 
kings of the eastern part of the Madhyadeh having the 
6iruda*BalMitya is proved by the Sarnath In.scription of 
Prakataditya.® Narasimha Gupta must have died in or 
about the year A.l). 473. He was succeeded by his son 
Kumara Gupta II Kramaditya by queen Mitradevl.* 

The coins of Narasimha and his successor belong to 
two varieties of thq Archer type. One class of these coins 
was, according to Allan, apparently intended for circula¬ 
tion in the lower Ganges valley, and the other may have 
been issued in the upper provinces. The inclusion of 
Eastern India within the dominions of Baladitya 
(Bdldkhya) and Kumara (II) is vouched for by the 
ATya-Manjuiri-mula-kalpa.^ 


transformed into Skandha in several Puranic lists of the so-called Andhra 
dynasty. 

1 Yuan Chwang 11 , p. 165. 

* Drs. Bha{tas 5 ll and Bas 5 k, who uphold the identification of Hiuen 
Tsang’s Baladitya witlt the son of Puru Gupta, do not apparently attadr due 
weight to the evidence of the Life of Hiuen Tsang, p. 111, which, as we 
shall see later on, is corroborated by the combined testimony of the S 3 m 3 th 
inscrip4ion of Praka{aditya and the Arya-MaUju-kt-mula-kalpa. The evidence 
of these documents suggests that Hiuen Tsang’s Baladitya was identical with 
Bhanu Gupta and was the father of Prakatiditya and Vajra. 

3 CII, p. 285. A Baladitya is mentioned in the Nalanda Stone Inscrip¬ 
tion of Yaiovarman (£p. Ind., 1929, Jan., 38) and also a seal (M Nalanddy&m 
Sri BSlSditya Gandhaku^i, MASI, 66, 38). 

* It is su^ested in Ep. Ind., xxi, 77 (clay seals of Nllanda) and ASI, AR, 
1934-35, 63, that the name of Kumara Gupta's mother has to be read as 
MitradevT and not SrImatT dev! or Lakshmldevl. 

s Ganapati SasttTs ed., p, 630. Cf. Jayaswal, Imperial History, 35. 
Bdldkhya ndmdsau nfipatir bhavitd PQrvo-deiakafi 
tasydparena nfipatiff Gau^rjidm prabhavishnavafy 
Kumdrdkhyo ndmataft proktatf so’pir atyanta dharmavdn. 
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Section III, Kumara Gupta II and Vishnugupta 

Kumara Gupta II o£ the Bhitarl seal, son of Nara- 
siihha Gupta, has been identified with Kramaditya ^of 
certain coins of the Archer type that are closely connected 
with the issues of Narasimha Baladitya. He is also 
identified with king Kumara Gupta mentioned in the 
Sarnath Buddhist Image Inscription of the year 154 G. E., 
i.e., A.D. 473-74.^ Drs. Bhattasall, Basak and some other 
scholars think that the Kumara Guptas of the BhiVarl seal 
and the Sarnath epigraph were distinct individuals. The 
former places Kumara, son of Narasimha, long after A.D. 
500'““. But his theory is based upon the doubtful identi¬ 
fication of Narasimha, with the conqueror of Mihirakula. 
According to Dr. Basak Kumara of the Sarnath Inscrip¬ 
tion was the immediate successor of Skanda. In his 
opinion there were two rival Gupta lines ruling simul¬ 
taneously, one consisting of Skanda, Kumara of Sarnath 
and Budha, the other comprising Puru, Narasimha and 
his son Kumara of the Bhitarl seal. But there is not the 
slightest evidence of a partition of the Gupta Empire in 
the latter half of the fifth ceijtury A.D. On the contrary 
inscriptions and coins prove that both Skanda and Budha 
ruled over the whole empire from Bengal to the West, 
We have already seen that according to the traditional 
account of the Arya-Manjusfi-mula-kalpa the kingdom of 
Balakhya, i.e., Baladitya and his successor Kumara embrac¬ 
ed the Purva-desa (Eastern India) including Gauda (West¬ 
ern and part of Northern Bengal).® How can we reconcile 
the rule of these kings with the contemporary sovereignty' 
of a rival line represented by Skanda and Budha?* There 


•See ASl, AR, 1914-15, HindusHutn Review, Jan., 1918, Ann. Bhand. 
Inst., 1918-19, 67 ff. and JBORS, iv, 344, 413, for the views of Venis, Pathak, 
Fanday, Pannalall and others. 

2 Dacca Review, May and June, igso, pp. 54-57. 

3 Arya-Manjusrt-mala-kalpa, G. Sastri's ed., pp. 630 f. 

* The seal of Budha Gupta {MASB, No. 66, p. 64) proves coAdt^^vely that 
Budha, far from belonging to a rival line, was actually a son of Purtt Gupta. 
It also negatives the late date for Puru Gupta suggested by Dr, Bhaiiasill. 
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is no cogent reason for doubting the identity of Kumara 
of the BhitarT seal with his namesake of the Sarnath 
Inscription. 

Kumara II’s reign must have terminated in or about 
the year A.D, 476-77, the first known date of Budha Gupta"^. 
The reigns of Puru, Narasirhha and Kumara II appear to 
be abnormally short, amounting together to only ten years 
(A.D. 467-77). This is by no means a unique case. In 
Vehgl three Eastern Chalukya monarchs, viz., Vijayaditya 
IV, his son Ammaraja I, and Ammaraja’s son, another 
Vijayaditya, ruled only for seven years and six and a half 
months.® In Kazmina six kings, ^uravarman I, Partha, 
^ambhuvardhana. Chakra varman, Unmattavanti and 
$uravarman II, ruled within six years (A.D. 933-39); and 
three generations, of kings, viz., Ya^askara, his uncle 
Varnata, and his son Samgramadeva ruled for ten years 
(A.D. 939-49). A fragmentary seal discovered at Nalanda 


I One of the successors of Kumara {II), son of Baladitya, is according 10 
the Arya-Manjuiri-mula-kalpa, a prince styled Ukdrakhya. That appellation 
may according to Jayaswal apply to Prakasaditya, for Allan finds the letters 
ru or M on his coins. But the identification of a prince whose designation 
was u, (Ukdrakhya), with Budha Gypta (Jayaswal, An Imperial History of 
India, 38), does not seem to be plausible. The passage in the Arya-ManfuSrt- 
mUla-kalpa suggests a name like Upagupta, Upendra. Though there is no 
direct cpigraphic evidence for the name Upagupta, the existence of such a 
prince does not seem to be improbable in view of the fact that an Upagupta 
is mentioned in Maukhari records as the mother of Kanavarman [Aiirgadh 
(Fleet, CII, p. aao) and Nalanda (Ep. Ind., xxi, p. 74) seals]. Cf. Bhinu 
Gupta and Bhanu Gupta, Harsha Gupta and Harsha Gupta, MahSsena Gupta 
and Mahasena Gupta. On the analogy of these cases it is possible that there 
was a prince named Upagupta, apparently the brother of Upaguptl. If this 
surmise be correct Upagupta may have to be placed in the same period as 
the nether of l^Snavarman, i.e., in the first half of the sixth century A.D., 
sometime after Budha Gupta. If u is the initial of Upendra (Vishnu or 
Krishna) and not of Upagupta, it may refer to Vishnu Gupta or to Kriship 
Gupta, just as Som&khya has reference to the Gauda king Sa^Snka. 'Fhe 
existence of a .son of Kumara Gupta II named Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri Vishnu 
Gupta has recently been disclosed by a fragmentary seal at Nilandl (Ep. Ind., 
xxvi. 835; IHQ, XIX. 19). It is difficult in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge to say whether he was the immediate successor of his father, or had 
to wait till the death of his great uncle Budha Gupta. Those who place 
him and bis father after Budha Gupta, have to dissociate Kum 3 ra of the 
BhitarT and NStandft seals from the homonymous prince of Sarnath. This is 
not improbable but must await future discoveries for confirmation, 

* Hultzsdi, sn, Vol. I. p. 46; ' 
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refers to Kumara’s son Vishnu Gupta who is probably to 
be identified with Chandraditya of the coins. 

Section IV. Budha Gupta 

For Budha Gupta, now known to have been a son of 
Piiru Gupta' we have a number of dated inscriptions and 
coins which prove that he ruled for about twenty years 
(A.D. 477 -c. 495 ). 

Two copper-plate inscriptions discovered in the*village 
of Damodarpur in the district of Dinajpur, testify to the 
fact that Budha Gupta’s empire included Pundravardhana 
hhiikti (roughly North Bengal) which was governed by his 
viceroys (Uparika Maharaja) Brahmadatta and Jayadatta.^ 
The Sarnath Inscription of A.D. 476-7'^ together with the 
Benares Stone Pillar Inscription of 159 ( = A. D. 

478-79 noted by Dr. D. C. Sircar (ASB, 6-12-48) 
(TRASB, 1949, 5 ff.) and Benares Inscription® of 

479 prove his possession of the Ka^I country. In 
A.D. 484-85 the erection of a dhvaja-siambha or flag staff in 
honour of Janardana, i.e., Vishnu, by the Maharaja 
Matrivishnu, ruler of Eran, and his brother Dhanyavishnu, 
while the Bhupati (King) Budha Gupta, was reigning, and 
Maharaja Surasmichandra was governing the land between 
the Kalindl (Jumna) and the Narmada (Nerbudda), indi¬ 
cates that Budha Gupta’s dominions included part of 
Central India as well as KasI and North Bengal. 

The coins of this emperor are dated in the year A.D. 
c. 495. They continue the peacock-type of the Gupta 
silver coinage that was meant, according to Allans for 
circulation in the central part of the empire.* Their 

1 Seal ot Budha Gupta {MASB, No. 66, p. 64). 

* To the reign of Ais Gupta king belongs also probably the PahS^pur 
(ancient Somapura) (Rajshahi District) plate of A.D. 478^-79 (Mod. Rev., 1931, 
150: PrabSsi 1338, 671; Ep. Ind., XX, 59 fiE) and also a copper-plate of A.D. 
488-9 (Ep. Ind., xxiii. 5s), originally found at Nandapura (Monghyr District). 
For a possible reference to Budha Gupta in PurSnic literature, see Pro. of 
the Seventh Or. Conf., 576. 

8 JRASB, 1949, 5 ff. 

* Cf. also Mahdbharata, ii. 32. 4; Kllldlisa. Meghaduta, 1. 45. 
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legend is the claim to be lord of the earth and to have 
won heaven,—found on the coins of Kumara Gupta I and 
Skanda Gupta, 

Section V. Successors of Budha Gupta 

According to the Life of Hiuen Tsang Budha Gupta 
was succeeded byTathagata Gupta, after whom BalSditya 
succeeded to the empire.* At this period the supremacy 
of the Guptas in Central India was challenged by the Hun 
king Toramana. We have seen that in A.D. 484-85 a 
Maharaja named Matrivishnu ruled in the Airikina 
Vishaya (Eran in Eastern Malwa, now in the Saugor 
District of the Central Provinces) as a vassal of the 
emperor Budha Gupta. But after his death his younger 
brother Dhanyavishnu transferred his allegiance to 
Toramana. The success of the Huns in Central India 
was, however, short-lived. In 510-u we find a general 
named Goparaja fighting by the side of a Gupta king 
at Eran and king Hastin of the neighbouring province of 
Dabhala to the south-east of Eran acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the Gupta^v In A.D. 518-9 the suze¬ 
rainty of the Guptas is acknowledged in the Tripurl 
vishaya* (Jubbalpore District). In the year 538-29 the 
Gupta sway was still acknowledged by the Parivrajaka- 
Mahdrdja of Dabhala. The Parivrdjakas Hastin and Sam- 
kshobha seem to have been the bulwarks of the Gupta 
Empire in the northern part of the present Madhya 
Prade^a. The Harsha-charita of Bana recognises the 
possesion of Malava, possibly Eastern Malwa, by the 
Guptas as late as the time of Prabhakara-vardhana {dr. 
A.D. 600). There can be no doubt that the expulsion 
of the Huns from parts of Central India was final.* 
The recovery of the Central Provinces was probably 
effected in the time of Baladitya whose troops are repre- 


iBeal, Si-yu-ki, II, p. 168; the Life, p. 111. 

»For the survival of the Huns in the Malwa region. See Ep, Ind., 
xxiii., «tt. 
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sented by Hiuen Tsang as having imprisoned Mihirakula, 
the son and successor of Toramana, and set him at 
liberty at the request of the Queen Mother. The Hun 
king had to be content with a small kingdom in the north.^ 
It is not improbable that Baladitya was a biruda of the 
“glorious Bhanu Gupta* the bravest man on the earth, a 
mighty king, equal to Partha” along with whom Goparaja 
went to Eran and having fought a "very famous battle" 
died shortly before A.D. 510-11.2 

Mihirakula was finally subjugated by the Jahendra^ 
Ya^odharman of Mandator some time before A.D. 533. 

1 Beal Si-yu-ki, I, p. 171. 

2 In a Nalanda Stone Inbcription (Ep. Ind., XX, 43-45) Baladitya is des¬ 
cribed as a king of irresistible valour and vanquisher of all foes. The last 
of the Blladityas mentioned in a Sarnalh Inscription (Fleet, CII, 285 f.) had 
a son named Prakataditya by his wife Dhavala. Iil the Arya-Manjuiu-mUla- 
kalpa (ed. G. Sastrl, p. 637 ff.) Pakdrdkhya (Praka{aditya) is represented as 
the son of Bhakdrdkhya (Bhanu Gupta). Buddhist tradition thus corroborates 
the identification, first proposed in these pages, of Baladitya with Bhanu 
Gupta. C/. now Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, pp. 47, 53. An 
inscription found at Guniighara near Comilla and certain seals at NilandS 
disclose the existence of a king named (Yai)nya Gu(pta) who ruled in or 
about A.D. 507 and must have been also a contemporary of Mihirakula 01 
of his father (Prabdst, 1338, 675: IHQ, 1930, 53, 561). The seals give him the 
style Mabdrdjddhirdja (ASI, Alt, 1930-34^, Pt. I, 230, 249; MASI, 66, 67: IHQ, 
XIX, S75) and suggest relationship with the imperial Guptas Dr. D. C, 
Ganguly identifies him with the Dvddaidditya of coins (IHQ, 1933, 784. 989)' 
But owing to damaged condition of the NMandi seal his parentage'H:annot be 
ascertained. 

2 The ascription of the title of VikramSditya to Yaiodharman of Man. 
dasor, and the representation of this chief as a ruler of Ujjain, the father 
of ^iliditya of Mo-la-po and the father-in-law of Prabhikara-vardhana arc 
absolutely unwarranted. According to Father Heras {JDORS, 1927, March, 
8-9) the defeat of Mihirakula at the hands of BSlUditya took place after the 
Hun king's conflict with Ya^odharman. It should, however, be remembered 
that at the time of the war‘with Baladitya Mihirakula was a paramount 
sovereign to whom the king of Magadha had been tributary, and with whom 
he dared not fight, being only anxious to conceal his poor person (Beal, 
Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p. 168). This is hardly possible after the Janendra of 
Mandator had compelled the Hun "to pay respect to his two feet”. The 
victory of B 3 l 3 ditya over Mihirakula was certainly not decisive. The 'Toss 
of the royal estate” was only temporary, and the tyrant soon placed himself 
on the throne of Ka^mira and conquered GandhAra (Beal, Si-yu-;ki, I, p. 171). 
To the court-poet of Yaiodharman Mihirakula was pre-eminently ^ a king 
the Himalayan region. This is clear from the following passage which was 
misunderstood by Fleet whose interpretation has been follow^ by Father 
Heras (p. 8n): — 

"He (Yatodharman) to whose feet respect was paid—by even that (Itmoiis) 
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Line 6 of the Mandator Stone Pillar Inscription' leaves the 
impression that in the time of Ya^odharman Mihirakula 
was the king of a Himalayan country (“small kingdom in 
the north”), i.e., Ka^mira and that neighbourhood, who 
was compelled “to pay respect to the two feet” of the 
victorious Janendra probably when the latter carried his 
arms to “the mountain of snow the tablelands of which are 
embraced by the Gahga.” 

Ya^odharman claims to have extended his sway as 
far as die Lauhitya or Brahmaputra in the east. It is not 
improbable that he defeated and killed Vajra the son 
of Baladitya,* and extinguished the viceregal family of the 
Dattas of Pundra-vardhana. Hiuen Tsang mentions a 
king of Central India as the successor of Vajra. The 
Dattas, who governed Pundra-vardhana from the time 
of Kumara Gupta I, disappear about this time. But 
Ya^odharman’s success must have been short-lived, because 
in A.D. 543-44, ten years after the Mandasor inscription 
which mentions the Janendra Ya^odharman as victorious, 
the son (?) and viceroy of a Gupta paramabhaUaraka 
mahdrdjddhirdja prithivipati, ‘supreme sovereign, king of 
kings, lord of the earth’, and mot any official of the Central 
Indian Janendra, was governing the Pundra-vardhana- 
bhukti,*2L province which lay between the Indian interior 
and the Lauhitya. 

king Mihirakula, whose head had never previously been brought into the 
humility of obeisance to any other save (the god) SthSnu (and) embraced by 
whose arms the mountain of snow falsely prides itself as being styled an 
inaccessible fortress” (Kielhorn in Ind. Ant,, 1885, p. aig). Kielhorn’s inter¬ 
pretation was accepted by Fleet. [The statement that Mihirakula’s head "had 
never B*een brought into the humility of obeisance to any other save (the 
god) Sthlnu" shows that he refused to do homage to Bkllditya, and probably 
accounts for the order, given for his execution by that king.] 

1CII, pp. 146-147; Jayaswal, The Historical Position of Kalki, p. 9. 

* If the identification of B 31 iditya with BhSnu Gupta first proposed in 
these pages is correct, his son Vajra may be Identified with VakarSkhya, the 
younger brother (anuja) of the Prakatfiditya of the SirnSth Inscription (Fleet, 
CII, 184 ff.)—the PakdrSkhya of the Arya-MaAfuSTJ-mUla-kalpa who is repre¬ 
sented as the son of BhakirSkhya, i.e„ BhSnu Gupta (ed. G. 8Sstr!, pp. 637-44). 
PrakatSditya is represented in the inscription named above as the son of 
Blladitya by Dhavalfi. C/. now Jayaswal, An Imperial^^History of India, 
PP- 47 . 53- 5^. 63 - 
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Section VI, The Line of Krishna Gupta 

The name of the Gupta emperor in the Damodarpur 
plate of A.D. 543-44 is unfortunately lost. The Aphsad 
Inscription, however, discloses the names of a number of 
“Gupta” kings,^ the fourth of whom, Kumara Gupta (III), 
was a contemporary of Kanavarman Maukhari who is 
known from the Haraha Inscription to have been ruling in 
A.D. 554.’’ Kumara Gupta III, and his three predecessors, 
viz.^ Krishna, Harsha and Jivita, should probably be 
placed in the period between A.D. 510, the date of Bhanu 
Gupta, and 554, the date of I^navarman. It is possible, 
but by no means certain, that one of these kings is 
identical with the Gupta emperor mentioned in the 
Damodarpur plate of A.D. 543-44.* The absence of high- 
sounding titles like Mahdrdjddhirdja or Parama-bhattdraka 


1 Although the rulers, the names of most of whom ended in— gupla, 
mentioned in the Aphsad and connected contemporary epigraphs, who ruled 
over the provinces in the heart of the early Gupta empire, are called “Guptas” 
for the sake of convenience, their relationship with the early Gupta-kula or 
Gupta-vamia is not known. It is, however, to be noted that some of them 
(e.g., Kumara Gupta and Deva Gupta), bore names that arc found in the 
earlier family, and Krishna Gupta, thi founder of the line, has been identified 
by some with Govinda Gupta, son of Chandra Gupta II. But the last sugges¬ 
tion is hardly acceptable, because Govinda must have flourished more than 
half a century before Krishna Gupta. And it is surprising that the panegyrists 
of Krishna Gupta’s descendants should have omitted all references to the 
early Guptas if their patrons could really lay claim to such an illustrious 
ancestry. In the Aphsad inscription the dynasty is described simply as 
Sad-mihSa 'of good lineage’. The designation Gupta, albeit not "Early 
Imperial Gupta", is possibly justified by the evidence of Bana. The Guptas 
and the Gupta Kulaputra mentioned in Bana’s Kadambart and Harsha-charita 
may refer to the family of Krishna, if not to some hitherto unknown descen¬ 
dants ^f the early imperial line. One of the princes of the early Gupta line, 
Ghafotkacha Gupta of the Tumain inscription is known to have ruled over 
Eastern Mfilwa and it is not impossible that Krishna Gupta was, in some 
way, connected with him. We must, however, await future discoveries lo 
clear up the point. ' 

* H. ^Sstrf, Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. noff. 

• Mr. Y. R. Gupte {Ind. Hist. Journal) reads the name of KumSra in the 
inscription of A.D. 543-441 but he identifies him with the son of Narasimha 
Gupta. The ruler whose name is missing may represent one or other of the 
•‘Gupta’' lines already known to scholars or some new line. C/. the cases of 
Vainya Gupta and the princes mentioned on pp. «14-16 of Ep. Ind., xx, 
Appendix. 
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in the ^lokas or verses of the Aphsad Inscription does not 
necessarily prove that the kings mentioned there were 
petty chiefs. No such titles are attached to the name of 
Kumara I in the Mandator Inscription, or to the name of 
Budha in the Eran Inscription. On the other hand tlie 
queen of Madhava Gupta, one of the least powerful kings 
mentioned in the Aphsad Inscription, is called Parama- 
bhattdrikd and Mahddevi in the Deo Baranark epigraph. 

Regarding Krishna Gupta we know very little. The 
Aphsad Inscription describes him as a hero whose arm 
played the part of a lion, in bruising the foreheads of the 
array of the rutting elephants of (his) haughty enemy 
(driptdrdti), (and) in being victorious by (its) prowess over 
countless foes. The driptdrdti against whom he had to 
fight may have been Yasodharman. The next king Deva 
l§ri Harsha Gupta had to engage in tenible contests with 
those who were “averse to the abode of the goddess of 
fortune being with (him, her) own lord.’’ There were 
wounds from many weapons on his chest. The name of 
the enemies, who tried to deprive him of his rightful pos¬ 
sessions, are not given. Harsha’s son Jjvita Gupta I pro¬ 
bably succeeded in re-establishing the power of his family 
in the territory lying between the Himalayas and the sea, 
apparently in Eastern India. “The very terrible scorching 
fever (of fear) left not (his) haughty foes, even though they 
stood on seaside shores that were cool with the flowing and 
ebbing currents of water, (and) were covered with the 
branches of plantain trees severed by the trunks of ele¬ 
phants roaming through the lofty groves of palmyra palms; 
(or) even though they stood on (that) mountain (Hima¬ 
laya) which is cold with the water of the rushing and 
waving torrents full of snow.” The “haughty foes” on 
seaside shores were probably the Gaudas who had already 
launched into a career of conquest about this time and 
who are described as living on the sea shore (samudr-aSraya) 
in the Haraha Inscription of A.D. 554.* The other ene- 


1 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 110 et seq. 
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mies may have included ambitious Kurndrdnidtyas like 
Nandana of the Aniauna plate. 

The next king, Kumara Gupta III lo encounter 
a sea of troubles. The Gaudas were issuing from their 
“proper realm’’ which was in Western Bengal as it bord¬ 
ered on the sea and included Karnasuvarna‘ and Radha- 
puri.^ The lord of the Andhras who had thousands of 
three fold rutting elcj)hanis, and the Sfilikas who had an 
army of countless galloping hoiscs, were powers to be 
reckoned, with. ’Ilie Andhra king -was probably Madhava- 
varman (1, janasraya) of the Polamnrii plates belonging 
to the Vishnukundin family ^vho “crossed the river 
Godavari with the desire to conquer the eastern region’” 
and jjerformed eleven horse-sacrifices. I he Jsulikas were 
probably the Chalukyas.^ In the Mahakuta pillar inscrip¬ 
tion the name appeals as (^halikya. In the Gujarat records 
we find the forms Solaki and Solahki. Sulika may have 
been another dialectic variant, d'he Mahakuta pillar 
inscripiion tells us that in the sixth century A,I)., KTrti- 
varman I of the “(ihalikya” dynasty gained victories over 
the kings of Vahga, Ahga, Magadha, etc. His father is 
kno^vn lo have performed the Asvavicdhd sacrifice, “the 
super-eminent touch stone to test the might of warriors con- 
(][uering i[ic world and an indication of the concpicsl of all 
(he warriors.’’ Prince KTrtivarman may have been en(rust- 
c’d with the guardianship of the sacrificial steed that had lo 
roam about for a year in the territories of (lie rulers lo 
whom a challenge was thrown by the performer of the 
sacrifice. 

A4iew power was rising in the Upper Ganges Valley 

1 M. Chakravarti, JASB, 1308, p. S74. 

2 Prabodha-chandrodaya, Act It. 

3 Dubreuil, AHD, p. 9« and D. C. Siicar, IHQ, 1933, 276 ff. 

*■ In the Brihal-Saihhita, IX. 15; XIV. 8, the Sulikas and Saulik.is uie 
asswiated with Aparanta (N. Konkan), VanavasT (Kanara) and Vidarbha (Berar). 
In Brih. Sam., IX. ai, X. 7, XVI. 35, however, they are associated with 
Gandhira and Vokkina (Wakhan). A branch of the people may have dwelt 
in the north-west. In JRAS, 191s. laS, we have a reference to Kulastarabha 
of the Sulki Camily. Tlfranatha (/nd. Ant., IV, 364) places the kingdom of 
“Sulik” beyond “Togara” (Ter in the Deccan ?). 
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which was destined to engage in a death grapple with the 
Guptas for the mastery of Northern fndia. This was 
the Mukhara or Maukhari^ power. The Maukharis 
claimed descent from the hundred sons whom king 
Asvapati got from Vaivasvata, i.e., Yarna^ (not Maiiu). 
d'he family consisted of several distinct groups. The stone 
inscriptions of one group have been discovered in the 
Jaunpur and Bara BankI districts of the Uttara Pradesa, 
while lilhic records of another group have been discovered 
in the Gaya district of Bihar. A third family^ has left 
inscription at Badva in the Kotah state in Rajpuiana. I he 
Maukharis of Gaya, namely, Yajhavarman, Sardulavarman 
and Anantavarman were a feudatory family. Sardfila is 
expressly called sdinanta chuddmani, ‘crest-jewel of vassal 
chiefs’ in the Barabar Hill Cave Inscription of his son.'' 
riic Badva Maukharis held the oflicc Of general or military 
governor under some Prince of Western India in the third 
century A.D. The Maukharis of the Uttara Pradeia'‘ 
probably also held a subordinate rank at first. The earliest 
princes of this family, viz., Harivarman, Adityavarman, 

' llic family was called boili Mukhara and Maukhan. "Soma-Suiya 
viiiiiiaviva Puslipabhuti (sic) Mukhafa l^arhsuu”, “sakalabhuvana namaskrttv 
Maukhan vathiuh.” {Harslta-chartla, haiab's cd., pp. 141,146). C/. also ClI, 

p. 229. 

* Mbh., III. 296. 38 II. The lefeience is undoubtedly to *1116 hundred 
sons that Assapaii obtained as a boon from Yama on the intercession of his 
daughter Savitil. It is suipnsing that some writers still identify the Vaivasvata 
ot the Mdukhati rccotd with Manu. 

® CII, p. 223. 'Fire connection of the Maukharis with Gaya is very old. 
ihis IS proved by the clay seal with the inscription Mokhaltsa, or Mokhali- 
iiatn (Fleet, (. 11 , 14), to which attention has already been drawn above. A 
reference to the Mokaris seems also to occut in the Chandravalli Stone Ins¬ 
cription of the Kadamba king Mayuraiarnian (Arch. Survey of Myseie, A. R. 
1929, pp. 50 ff). Dr. Tripathi fands a possible reference in the Mahabheishya 
(JBORS, 1934, March). For the Bac^va ins., see Ep. Ind., XXIII, 42 ff. 
(Altckar). 

* In literature the Maukhari line of U. P. is associated with Ure city of 

Kanauj which may have been the capital at one time. Cf. C. V. Vaidya, 
Mediaeval Hindu India, I, pp. 9, 33; Aravamuthan, the Kaveri, the Mau- 
kharis and the Samgam Age, p. 101. Hiuen Tsang, however, declares Kanauj 
to have been included within the realm of the House of PushyabhQti even 
befote Ilarsha. A Gupta noble was in possession of Ku^asthald (Kanauj) for 
some time after the death of RSjyavardhana and before the ^ise of Hstrsha. 
(Harsha-Charita, Parab’s ed., pp. 3*6, 249). ' 
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and Isvaravarman, were simply Maharajas. Adityavarman’s 
wife was Marsha Gupta, probably a sister of king Marsha 
Gupta. I he wife of his son and successor Isvaravarman 
was also probably a Gupta princess named Upa-Guptii. 
In the Haraha inscription i§anavarman, son of T^varavai- 
man and Upa-Gupta,‘ claims victories over the Andhras/ 
the SuJikas and the Gaudas inid is the first to assume the 
Imperial title of Mahardjddhirdja. It was this whicli 
probably brought him into conflict with king Kiimara 
Gupta JJIL* fhus began a duel between the Maukharis 
and the Guptas which ended only w'hen the latter with the 
help of the Gaudas wiped out the Maukhari power in the 
time of Grahavarman, brother-in-law of Harshavardhana.^ 

VVc have seen that Is'anavarman’s mother and grand¬ 
mother were probably Gupta princesses. 'X'he mother of 
Prabhakaravardhana* the other empire-builder of the 
second half of the sixth century, appears also to have been 
a Gupta princess. It seems that the Gupta marriages in 
this period were as efficacious in stimulating imperial 
ambition^ as the Lichchhavi marriages of more ancient 
times. 

Kumara Gupta III claims to have “churned that 
formidable milk-ocean, the cause of the attainment of 
fortune, j\’hich was the army of the glorious Isanavarman, 
a very moon among kings.’’" This is not an empty boast, 
for the Maukhari records do not claim any victory over 


1 Fleet, CII. ssio. 

* Ihe victory over the Andhras i.s also alluded to in the Jaunpur stone 
inscnptKm (CII. p. 230) which, according to Fleet, also seems to refer to a 
conflict with Dhara, the capital of Western Malava (?). Dr. Basak iliinks 
that Dhaia in this passage refers to the edge of the sword {Hist. N. L. 
Ind., log). 

* Any one acquainted with the history of Europe knows that enumeration 
as I, 11, III etc. need not imply that the kings in question belonged to the 
same dynasty. 

* The successors of Grahavarman may have survived as petty nobles. 
With them a “Later Gupta" king contracted a matrimonial alliance in the 
seventh century A.D. 

* Cf, Hoernie, JRAS, 1^, p. 557. 

* Aphsa^ Ins. 
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ihc GupUis. Kiinmr Gupta Ill's funeral rites took place 
at Prayaga which probably formed a part of bis dominions. 

rhe sou and siiccessoi- of this king was Damodara 
Gupta. He continued the struggle with the Maukharis‘ 
and fell fighting against them. “Breaking up the prortdly 
stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to the 
Maukhari, which had thrown aloft in battle the troops of 
the Hunas(iu order to trample them to death), he became 
unconscious (and expired" in the light).” 

Damodara Gupta was succeeded by his son Mahasena 
Gupta. He is probably the king of Maiava, possibly 
liastern iMalwa, mentioned in the Ilarsha-churita, whose 
sons Kumara Ciupta and Madhava Cnipta were appointed 
to ^\ait upon Rajya-vardhana and Harsha-vardhana by 
llieir father, king Prabhakara-vardhana of the Pushyabhuti 
lamily of Srlkantha (Ihanesar). J'He intimate relation 
between the family of Mahasena Gupta and that of Pra¬ 
bhakara-vardhana is proxed by the Madhuban grant and 
the Sonpat copper seal inscription of Harsha which repre¬ 
sent Mahasena Gupta Devi as the mother of Prabhakara, 
and the Aphsad inscription csf Aclityasena which alludes to 
the association of Madhava Gupta, son of Mahasena Gupta, 
with Harsha. 


‘ The MaukhdTi opponent of Danuxldui Giipi.i w.is eithei Surydvarniaii 
III ,s.u\dv,iiiiiaii (iKJth heiiig hoiis of Isfuidvaiiiiati), it not Isfniavaiman himself. 
A Suiy.tvainian i.s (Icstnbcd in the Sirpui stone inscription of MahKiva Gupta 
as ' boin in tlic unbfeniishcd family of the Varinans, great on account of 
tluii (ulhilHilya (stipvernacy) over Magadha.” If this SQryavarman be identical 
with, or a descendant of, Suryavarman, the .son of Isianavarman, then it n 
ceitain tliat for a time the supremacy of Magadha passed fiom the hands of 
I he C.uptas to that of the Maukliaris. The Deo-Baranark Ittscription 
(Shrihabad District) of Jivita Gupta II also suggests (CII, pp. 3i6-»i8) that 
ilic Maukharis .Sarvavarman and Avantivaiman held a considerable part ol 
Magadha .some time afiei B:iladitya-dtva. After the loss of Magadha the 
latc'i Guptas were apparently confined to “Maiava,” till Mahasena Gupta 
once more pu.shcd his conquesis as far as the Lauhitya. 

2 Reference to Mahabharata XII. 98, 46-47; RaghumthS, Vll, 53; 
kavyadtnia, II, 119; Rajataiahgitn, I. 68, shows that the pbjections raised 
against the interpretation of Fleet are invalid. The significance of the touch 
of Stiuibadhus as distinct from a human being, is entirely missed by a yvriter 
in Bhand. Cora. Vol. 181, and a reviewer of Dr. Tripalhi’s Histfuy of Antient 
India. 
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The Pushyabhuti alliance of Mahasena Gupta was 
probably due to his fear of the rising power of the 
Maukharis,^ The policy was eminently successful, and 
during his reign we do not hear of any struggle with that 
family. But a new danger threatened from the east. A 
strong monarchy was at this time established in Kamarupa 
by a line of princes trho claimed descent from Bhagadatta. 
King Susthitavarraan' of this family came into conflict 
with Mahasena Gupta and was defeated. “The mighty 
fame of Mahasena Gupta," says the Aphsad inscription, 
“marked with honour of victory in war over tlie illustrious 

Susthitavarman.is still constantly sung on the banks of 

the river Lohitya." 

Between Maliasena (iuptn, the contempotary of 
Prabhakara-vardhana, and his younger or youngest son 
Madhava Gupta, tl>e contemporary of Harsha, tve have to 
place a king named Deva Gupta If who is mentioned by 
name in the Madhuban and Banskherti inscriptions of 
Harsha as the most prominent among the kings “who 
resembled wicked horses,” who were all punished and 
restrained in their evil career by Rajya-vardhana. As the 
Gupta princes are uniformly connected with Malava in the 
Harsha-chanta there can be no doubt that the wicked Deva 
Gupta is identical with the tricked lord of Malava who cut 
oft Grahavarman Maukhari, and who was himself defeated 
“with ridiculous ea.se” by Rajya-vardhana.* It is difficult 

1 And perhap^ of other aggressive .state.s mentioned in the beginning of 
the fourth Vchihhvasti of the llanha-rhaiUa. The t.aias of that passage may 
have reference to the Kaiadictuiiis who fmalty ousted the Guptas fiom Vidiia 
in or about A.l). (io8. The Katadicluiri (Kalachuri) dominions included the 
Lata cotintiy in the latter patt of the siKth and the first decade of the seventh 
century *A.D. (Dubreuil, AHD, 8s). 

* See the Nidhanapur plates. A writer in the JRAS (1928) revives the 
theory that Susthitavarman was a Maukhari and not a king of KSmarupa. 
But no Maukhari king of that name is known. The assoeiation of Susthita¬ 
varman with the river Ixthitya or Brahmaputra clearly shows that the king 
of that name mentioned in the Nidhanapur plates is meant. 

* The Emperor Chandra Gupta II was Deva Gupta I. 

* It is diflScult to bdieve, as does one writer, that the MSlava antagonist 
of Grahavarman and Rajya-vardhana was Buddharaja of the Kalarhiiri 
<KatachchUri) family. Had that been the case then It is rather surprising 
that a shadowy figure like Devagupta, and not Buddha raja, would l>e specially 
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to determine the position of Deva Gupta in the dynastic 
list of the Guptas. He may have been the eldest son of 
Mahasena Gupta, and an elder brother of Kumara Gupta 
and Madhava Gupta.' His name is omitted in the Aphsad 
list of kings, just as the name of Skanda Gupta is omitted 
in the BhitarT list. 

Shortly before his death, king Prabhakara-vardhana 
liad given his daughter RajyasrT in marriage to C^rahavar- 
man, the eldest son of the Maukhari king Avantivarman. 
I he alliance of the Pushyabhutis with the sworn enemies 
of lus family must have alienated Deva Gupta, whd'formed 
a counter-alliance with the Gaudas whose hostility towards 
the Maukharis dated from the reign of Isanavarman. As 
soon as Pnibhakara died the Gupta king and the Gauda 
king, ^a.sahka," seem to have made a joint attack on the 
Maukhari kingdom. “Graha-varman ^was by the wicked 
rdjd of Malava cut off from the living along with his noble 
deeds. RajyasrT also, the princess, was confined like a 
l:>rigand’s wife with a pair of iroji fetters kissing her feet 
and cast into pri.son at Kanyakubja.” “The villain, 


srlcded in tlie epigraphic records of the time of Har.sha, for prominent notice 
.imong “the kings who rc.semhled wicked horses,” who received punishment 
dt the hands of Rajyavardhana. It if, the ‘Guptas’ wlio are a.sso(iated with 
M 5 lava in the flarsha-chartta which deal.s mainly with events till the rescue 
of Rajya^rl. The rulers mentioned in connection with the tragic^fate of the 
last of the Mankliaris, the vicissitudes throiigli which Rajya^ii passed, and the 
struggles in which Rajyavardhana engaged, include Guptas and Gaudas but 
no Kajachchuri king. 

' Hoernlc, JRAS, 1903, p. 562. The suggestion, however, cannot be 
regarded as a well-established fact. Devagupta may have represented a colla¬ 
teral line of the Malava family who continued to pursue a policy hostile to 
the Pushyabhutis and the Maukharis, while Kum 5 ra, M 3 dhava, the Gupta 
Kulaputra who connived at the escape of RajyasrT from Ku^asthala (Kanauj), 
and Adityasena, son of Mldhava, who gave his daughter in marriage to a 
Maukhari, may have belonged to a friendly branch. 

2 There is no reason to believe that ^aiSnka belonged to the Gupta family 
{pace Allan, Gupta Coins, Ixiv). Even if it be proved that he had a secondary 
name, Narendra Gupta, that by itself cannot establish a connection with the 
Gupta line in view of (a) the absence of any reference to his supposed Gupta 
ancestry in his own seal matrix ins. or in the record of his feudatories, (6) 
the use of the Kandidfitmja to the exclusion of the Garudadhvaja, (c) hi.s 
Gauda connection. The epithet ’SamudrSiraya’ applied to the Gaudas Of the 
sixth century A.D., can hardly be regarded as an apposite cha]g|Cterisation of 
the Guptas of Magadha, PraySga or M 3 lwa. 
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deeming the army leaderless purposes to invade and seize 
this country (Thanesar) as well.”' Rajya-vardhana, though 
he routed the Malava army “with ridiculous ease,” was 
“allured to confidence by false civilities on the part of the 
overlord of Gauda, and then uTaponless, confiding and 
alone despatched in his own quarters.” 

To meet the formidable league between the Guptas 
and the Gaudas, Harsha, the successor of Rajya-vardhana, 
concluded an alliance with Bhaskara-varman, king of 
Kamarupa, whose father Snsthita-varman Mrigahka had 
fought * against Mahasena Gupta. This alliance was 
disastrous for the Gaudas as we know from the Nidhanapur 
plates of Bhaskara. At the time of the issuing of the 
plates Bhaskara-varman was in possession of the city of 
Karnasuvarna that had once been the capital of the Gauda 
king, ^a^ahka, whoge death took place some time between 
A.D. 619 and 637. The king overthrown by Bhaskara- 
varman may have been jayanaga (ndgardjasamdhvayo 
Gaudardja, the king of Gauda named Naga, successor of 
Somdkhya or Sasahka), whose name is disclo.sed by the 
Vappaghoshavata inscription.^ The Gauda people, how¬ 
ever, did not tamely acquiesce in the loss of their inde¬ 
pendence. They became a .thorn in the side of Kanauj 
and Kamarupa, and their hostility towards tho.se two 
powers *was inherited by the Pala and Sena successors of 
Sa,Malika. 

In or about A.D. 608 the Guptas seem to have lost 
Vidi^a to the Katachchuris. Magadha was held a little 
before A.D. 637 by Purnavarman. Madhava Gupta the 
younger or youngest son of Mahasena Gupta, remained a 
subofdinate ally of Harsha of Thanesar and Kanauj and 
apparently resided at his court. In the period 618-27, 
Harsha “punished the kings of four parts of India” and in 
641 assumed the title of King of Magadha.® After his 

I Harsha-charUa, UchchhvSsa 6, p. 183. 

* Ep. lnd„ XVIII, pp. 60 ff; Arya-Manjuiri-maia-kalpa, ed. G. Sa«tn, 
p. 636. The -nanje Jfiya is also given in the Buddhist work. 

Sind. Ant., IX. 19. 
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death the Gupta sovereignty in Magadha was revived by 
Adityasena, ^ prince of remarkable vigour and ability, 
who found his opportunity in the commotion which 
followed the usurpation of Harsha’s throne by Arjuna (?). 
For this “Later Gupta” king we have a number of inscrip¬ 
tions wltich prove that he rided over a wide territory 
extending to the shores of the oceans. The Aph.sad, 
Shahpur and Mandara inscriptions recogni.se his undis¬ 
puted possession of .south and part of east Bihar. A 
Deoghar inscription, noticed by Fleet,’ describes him as the 
ruler of the whole earth up to the shores of the Seas, and 
the performer of the Asenmedha and the other great 
sacrifices. He renewed contact with the Gaudas as well 
as the Maukharis and received a Gauda named Suksham- 
siva in his .ser\n'ce. A Mankhari chief, Bhogavarman, 
accepted the hands of liis daughtqr' and presumably 
became his subordinate ally. Fhe Deo-Baranark in.scrip- 
tion refers to the Jayaskandhavdrn of his great-grandson 
Jlvita Gupta II at GomatTkottaka. This clearly suggests 
that the so-called Later Guptas, and not the Maukharis, 
dominated about this time the GomatT valley in the 
Madhya-de.sn. Flie Mandara in.scription applies to Adit- 
yasena the imperial titlc.s, of Ptirnnia-bJinftdrnha and 
Mahdrdjddhirdja. We learn from the Shahpur stone 
image in.scription that he was ruling in the year A.D. 
G72-73. It is not improbable that he or his .son Deva 
Gupta (III) is the Sakalotlard-pafha-ndtha, lord of the 
whole of North India, who was defeated by the Chalukya 
kings Vinayaditya (A.D. 680-96) and Vijayaditya.’ 

We learn from the Deo-Baranark inscription that 
Adityasena was succeeded by his son Deva Gupta' (III), 
who in his turn was succeeded by his son Vishnu Gupta 
(II).‘ The last king was Jivita Gupta II, son of Vishnu. 

1 CII, p. SI3 n. Aditya is .said to have performed three Ahjamedha 
sacrifices. 

* Kielhorn, INI, 541. 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 189, 368, 571; and Kendur plates. 

This king seems also to be mentioned in an insaiption ^iscovered at 
Mangraon in the Buxar sulxlivision. 
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All these kings continued to assume imperial titles. That 
these were not empty forms appears from the records of 
the Western Chalukyas of Vatapi which testify to the 
existence of a Pan-North Indian empire in the last quarter 
of the seventh century A.D. The only North Indian 
sovereigns, Uttampatha-ndtha, who laid claim to the 
imperial dignity during this period, and actually dominat¬ 
ed Magadha and the Madhya-dcsa as is proved by the 
Aphsatl and Deo-Baranark inscriptions, were /Vdityasena 
and his successors.^ 

The Gupta empire was probably finally destroyed by 
the Gaudas who could never forgive Madhava Gupta’s 
desertion of their cause and who may have grown power¬ 
ful in the service of Aclityascna. In the time of Yasovar- 
inan of Kanauj, i.e., in the first half of the eighth century 
A.D., a Gaucla king^ occupied the throne of Magadha.® 

Petty Gupta Princes, apparently connected with the 
imperial line, ruled in tlie Kanare.se districts during the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries A.D. and are fre- 
c^uently mentioned in inscriptions. Evidence of an earlier 
connection of the Guptas with the Kanarese country is 
furnished by the ralagnnd inscription which .says tliat 
Kakustha-varman of the Kadamba dynasty gave his 
daughters in marriage to (he Gupta and other kings. In 


1 For a curious reference to the Chalulcyas and kinj;; Jih-lcwan ( Sun army 
i.e., Adityasena). see TA, X, p. no. 

a Cf. the Gttuiavaho by Vakpatiraja. Bancrji confounds the Gautjas with 
the later Guptas. In the Harrdia Inscription the Gaudas arc associated with 
the ica-coast, Samiidrdiraya, whde the later Guptas, as is well-known, had 
their centres in the hinterland includint; Mai^adha and Malwa. I he people 
on the seashore were, according to the evidence of the Aphsad Inscription, 
hostile to JTvita Gupta I. The Prasastikdra of the Aphsad record is expressly 
mentioned as a Gauda, a designation that is never applied to his patrons. 
The family of Krishna Gupta is simply characterised as Sadvaihia and thcie 
is not the slightest hint that the kings of the line and their panegyrist 
belonged to the same nationality. Tire fact that Gauda is the designation 
of the lord of Magadha in the days of YaiSovarman early in the eighth century 
cannot be taken to prove that Gauda and later Gupta are interchangeable 
terms. In this period lordship of Magadha is not inseparably connected only 
with later Gupta lineage. Cf. the passage MagadliStipatyamahatiim fata knk 
varmanSm, which proves the existence of non-Gupta lines among rulers of 
Magadha in this age. 
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the fifth or sixth century A.D. ihe Vakataka king Naren- 
drasena, a descendant of Chandra Guptn II Vikramaditya 
through his daughter Prabhavatl Guj 3 la, is said to have 
married a princess of Kiiniala, i.e., of the Kanarese region.' 
Curiously enough, the Gntta or Gupta chiefs of ^ the 
Kanarese country claimed descent from Chandra Gupta 
V^ikramaditya,' lord of IJjjayinl.’ 


' Joiiveau-Dulireuil, AHD, p. 76, 

* Bomb, (iaz., Vol. I, Part 11 , pp. .1578-80. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, “A 
Peep into the Early HUtory of India," p. 60. I owe this reference to Dr 
Bhandarkar. 

> The account of the I.aler Giipl.as was first piihlishcd in ih^JASB, »i)so. 
No. 7. 
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THE l,AlT.S r GUPTAS 
Krishna Gupta 


Ilaisha Gupta 
JIvita Gupta 1 
Kumara Gujita III 
Daiiiodara Gupta 


I Harivarmaii MauhlKtn 
>Hatsha Guj)ta = Ad11ya\aiiuan 

I 

Isvaiavarman 
[< 3 uavariuan A.D. 55^ 


PH\hyfiliIiuti'; 
Raiyavaidhaua I 


Mahasru.i Gu])la 


Suiyavaiinaii Sarvavaiinati 

1 

\vantivarman' 

■^Mahasi ua (;ui)la-Adityavardhaiia 

I 


I’laliiiakaiavarilh.uia 

IVva (.ujua II (?) Kuuiava (Uipia Madhava Gupta:• siiinati Devi 


Adityasma = K()*i Ht'vT | | 

: AD t.ya-yV j I , , 

Rapavaidliatia II Hatshavaidliaii.i RajvaMt-(.lahavaiman 
\ 1). (Ki(i (>17 Maukhari 

daui^hlci -Dilliivascna II of J'lihihhl 
A.D. (iai) 


llliogavaiman “daughter Dcva (tupta HI-= Kani.da Di vi 

.Matikhari | I 

Vatsa Dev7 Vishnu Gupta-■ I|)adc'vf 

|ayadcva I’aracliakrakama 71S A.D.(?) 01 7f,c) jivii.i f.uiua II 

AD. (?)-Raiyamaii. daugliKi of llarsliadiva 


1 A. Ghosh, Two Maukhari .seals fiom Nalanda, Pip. xxiv, 285. We have 

reference to another son of Avantivarnian named Suva or Such.w'ho 

seeii'i& U) have succeeded his father. (>rahavarman too, has royal epithets in 
the Harsha-charita (ppi 149 - 183). The ordci of succession Is not, however 
clear from available evidence. 
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The Resujts of A'^oka’s Propaganda in Western Asia' 

The vast region beyond the western frontiers of India came 
within the geographical horizon of Buddhist writers as early as the 
Hdverii Jdtaka, and possibly the Sussondi Jdlaka, and its princes 
figure not inconspicuously in Buddhist inscriptions of the third 
century B. C. The records of As'oka show that the eyes of the 
imperial missionary of Magadha were turned more to 'the West 
than to the East ; and even the traditional account of early Buddist 
proselytising efforts given in the chronicles of Ceylon,' does not 
omit to mention the country of the Yonas where Maharakkhita 
“delivered in the midst tjf the people the ‘Kdlaknrii/na suttanla,’ in 
consequence of which a hundred and seventy thousand living beings 
attained to the reward of the Path (of salva»:ion) and ten thousand 
received the pahhajjd.” It will perhaps be argued that the Yona 
country mentioned in the chronicles is to be identified with some 
district in the Kabul valley, and is not to be taken to refer to the 
realm of “Antiochos,' the Yona king, and the kings, the neighbours 
of that Antiochos, namely, Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas and 
Alexander,’’ mentioned in the second and the thirteenth rock edicts 
of A-^oka. Rhys Davids, in fact, is inclined to regard the declaration 
in these edicts about the success of Asoka’s missionary propaganda 
in the realms of Yona princes as mere “royal rhodomontade”. “It 
is quite likely,” says he, “that the Greek kings are only thrown in 
by way of make (weight, as it were); and that no emissaries had 
been actually sent there at all.”' Sir Flinders Petrie is. however; 

I M.iinlv :in exiiacL fiom an aitide published in (tie Buddhistic Studies 
(cd. B. I.auV 

MahdiKithia. (.h. XII. 

•‘Dr. |.ii 1 C'h.iipcntici has (ontribiitcd a paper to J I'ldumc of Indian 
Slitdi/'s jiirsriilfd to Piofrwot F. J. Rafnou in which he revives the suf>geitioii 
of I’linsep (Iluli/sch. .Asoka, x.xxi) ihat “An'iliyaka” leferred to by Aioka is 
•Xntiothos Soiei (c uSi-bi), and not his son Antiochos Theos (i}6i-4(>). But 
his tluoty letpiiics ih.'it (handraf’iipia ascended the throne in 337-25 B.C.. 
that he was identical with Xandrames and that the story of his visit to 
Alexander (rccoided liy Juslin and Plutarcht is a myth. The theory is 
op))0.scd not only to the evidence of Justin and Plutarch, but to the knotvn 
facts about (he ancestiy of ( handragupta. Unlike Xandrames, Chandragupta 
is nowhere tepresented as of barber origin. His paternal ancestors art' 
(lesetibed as rulers by Brahmanical and Buddhist writers alike. 

* Buddhist India, p. 398. 
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of opinion that in the Ptolemaic Period Buddhism and Buddhist 
festivals had already reached the shores of Egypt. He infers this 
from Indian figures found at Memphis. An epigraph from the 
Thebaid mentions as the dedicator “Sophon the Indian”.' 

Alberuni,'' writing in the eleventh century A. D. says, “In 
former times Khurasan, Persis, Irak, Mosul, the country up to the 
frontier of Syria, was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth 
from Adharbaijan and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). His 
doctrine came into favour with king Gushtasp, and his son Isfendiyad 
spread the new faith both in East and West, both by force and 
by treaties. He founded fire-temples through his whole Empire, 
from the* frontiers of China to those of the Greek Empire. The 
succeeding kings made their religion (i.e., Zoroastrianism) the 
obligatory state-religion for Persis and Iriik. In consequence the 
Buddhists were banished from those countries, and had to emigrate 

to the countries east of Balkh.Then came Islam.” The above 

account may not be correct in all its particulars. The statement 
that Buddhism flourished in the countries of Western Asia before 
Zoroaster is clearly wrong. But the prevalence of the religion of 
Siikyamuni in parts of Western Asia in a period considerably anterior 
to Alberuni and its suppression by Zoroastrianism and Islam may 
well be based upon fact. The antagonism of Buddhism to the fire- 
cult is hinted at m the Bhuridatia Jdiaka.' It has even been 
suggested that Zoroastrian scriptures allude to disputes with the 
Buddhists.^ 

Four centuries before Alberuni, Hicuen Tsang bore witness 
to the fact that Lang kic(ka)-lo, a country subject to Persia, con¬ 
tained above 100 monasteries and more than 6,000 Brethren who 
applied themselves to the study of the Great and Little “Vehicles”. 
Persia (Po-la-sse) itself contained two or three Scinghdrdmas, with 
several hundred priests, who principally studied the teaching of the 
Little Vehicle according to the Saravastivadin school. The pdira 
of sakya Buddha was in this country, in the King’s palace.^ 

The Chinese pilgrim did not probably personally visit Persia. 
But IV) doubt need be entertained regarding the existence of 
Buddhist communities and SahgMmmis or monasteries in Iran, 


1 Mahaffy, A History of f'-gypt under Ihc I’lolcmaic Dynasty, 155!. 

^ Sachau, Albciuni’s India, Vol. I, p. a>. 

3 No. 545. 

* Sir Charles EUot, Hinduism and Buddhism, III, 450. 

» Beal, Records of the Western World, Vol. II, pp. 277-78; VVatteis Yuan 
Chwang, II, 257. 
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Stein discovered a Buddhist monastery in “the terminal marshes 
of the Helmund” in Seistan.' Mam, the lounder of the Mani- 
chaean religion, who was born in A.D. 215-16, at Ctesiphon in 
Babylonia and began to preach his gospel probably in A.D. 242, 
shows unmistakable traces of Buddhist influence.” In his book 
Shdburqdn (Shapurakhan) he speaks of the Buddha as a messeflger 
of God. Legge and Eliot refer to a Mauichitan treatise which 
has the form of a Buddhist Sutra. It speaks of Mani as the 
Taihdgata and mentions Buddhas and the Bodhisattva. In Bunyiu 
Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, App., II, No. 4, we have reference to a Parthian prince 
who became a Buddhist sramana or monk before A.D.'148. In 
lijs History of Fine Art tn India and Ceylon,'^ Dr. Vincent Smith 
refers to a picture of a tour-armed Buddhist saint or Bodhisattva 
ill the guise of a Persian with black beard and whiskers, holding a 
thunderbolt (vajra) in his left hand, which has been found at a 
place called Dandan-Uiliq in 1 urkistan. Such figures are un¬ 
doubtedly the products of a type of Buddhism which must have 
developed in Iran, and enjoyed considerable popularity as late; as 
the eighth century A.D. which is the date assigned by Dr. Smith 
to the fresco or distemper paintings on wood and plaster discovered 
at Dandan-Uiliq. 

It IS diflicult to say to what extent Buddhist literature made 
its influence felt in Western Asia. Sir Charles Eliot points out the 
close resemblance between certain Manichatan works and the 
Buddhist Suttas and the Pdtimokjiha, and says that according to 
Cyril of Jerusalem, the Manicha;au scriptures were written by one 
Scythianus and revised by his disciple Terebinthus who,, changed 
his name to Boddas.' He finds in this “jumble” allusions to Buddha 
sakyamuni and the Bo-tree. It may further be pointed out that 
some Jdtaka tales show a surprising similarity to some of the stories 
in the Arabian Nights. The Samiigga Jdtaka,^ for instance, tells 
the story of the demon who put his beautiful wife in a box and 
guarded her in this manner in order that she might not go astray. 

* Sir Cliailcs Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, III, 3. 

2 Ibid, p. 446; The Dacca Univeisiiy Journal, Feb., igaS, up. io8, 111: 
JRAS, 1913, 69, 76, 81. 

^ F. 310. 

^ C/, McCiiiidle, Ancieni India us dcscitbed in Classical Literature, p, 185. 
fciebiiithiii piotlaimed liuiiselt learned 111 all the wisdom of the Egyptians 
and gave out that his name was no longei Terebinthus but that he was a 
new Buddha (Buddas) and that he was born of a virgin. Terebinthus was 
tlie disciple of Scythianus, who was a Saracen born in Palestine and who 
traded with India.” 

s No. 436. 
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But this did not prevent her from taking pleasure with others. The 
tale in all its essential recurs in the Arabian Nights.' 

The Jdtaka verse, 

"He his true bliss in solitude will find. 

Afar from woman and her treachery" 
is comparable to the statement of the poet in the Arabian Nights : 

“Never trust in women; nor rely upon their ; 

For their pleasure and displeasure depend upon their passions. 

They offer a false affection ; 

For perfidy lurks within their clothing." 

Whatever may be the case at the present day, in times gone 
by Western Asia was clearly not altogether outside the sphere of 
the intellectual and spiritual conquests of Buddhism. 


1 Builon, The Book of the Thousand Nights, I. laff; OkoU, Stoiies from 
(he Arabian Nights, p. 3: Lane's Arabtim Nights, pp. 8-9. A similar stop- 
is found in Lumbiika X, tarahga 8 of the Kathd-saril-sSgara-, Penrer, The 
Ocean of Story, Vol. V. pp. “So aiiacbmeiU to women, the result of 

infatuation pi-oduces misery to all men. But indifference to them produces 
in the discerning emancipation from the bonds of exi.stence. 
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A Note on the Chronological Relation of Kanjshka • 

AND RuDRADAMAN T 

Some years ago" Mr. Haricharan Ghosh and Professor Jaya- 
chandra Vidyalankar contributed two very interesting notes on 
the date of Kanishka. The latter upholds the theory of Dr. Sten 
Konow, fortified by the calculations of Dr. Van Wijk, that the 
great Kushan Emperor began his rule in A D. 128-29, and criticises 
the view put forward in this work that Kanishka Ts rule in the 
“Lower Indus Valley” (this and not “Sind.” is the expression 
actually used) could not have synchronised with that of Rudrada- 
man 1, who, “did not owe his position as Mahukshatrapa to any¬ 
body else.” The conclusions of Professor Konow and Dr. Van 
Wijk are admittedly hypothetical, and littld more need be said 
about them after the illuminating observations of Professor Rapson 
in JRAS, 1930, January, pp. 186-202. In the present note we shall 
confine ouseives to an examination of the criticism of Professor 
Jayachandra Vidyalankar and Mr. Haricharan Ghosh of the views 
expressed in the preceding pages. 

The Professor has not a word to say about the contention that 
Kanishka’s dates 1-23, Vasishka’s dates 24-28, Huvi.shka’s dates 
31'-60, and Viisudcva’s dates 67-98 suggest a continuous reckoning. 
In other words, Kanishka was the originator of an era. But we 
know of no era current in North-West India which commenced in 
the second century A.D. He only takes considerable pains to prove 
that Rudradaman’s sway over Sindhu-SauvTra (which he identifies 
with modern Sind) between 130 and 150 A.D. does not imply 
control over Sui Vihar and Multan, and consequently Kanishka’s 
sovereignty over Sui Vihar in the year 11 of an era starting from 
128-29 A.D., i.e., in or about 140 A.D., is not irreconcilable with 
the rule of the Great Satrap in Sindhu-Sauvira at about the same 
time. He is not oblivious of the difficulty of harmonising this 
limitation of Rudradaman’s power with the known fact of the Great 
Satrap’s campaign against the Yaudheyas in the course of which 
he claims to have uprooted that powerful tribe “in their country 

1 /HQ. March, 1930, pp. 1498. 

2/HQ, V, No. 1, March, 1929, pp. 49-80, and JBORS, XV, parts I tc II 
iMaich-June, >929, pp. 47-63. 

The earliest recorded date of Huvishka is now known to be the year a8 
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proper which was to the north of Sue Vihar” and, according to 
the theory advocated by the Professor, “formed part of Kanisbka’s 
cjominions” at that time. He meets the difficulty by saying that 
“the pressure of the Kausana armies from the North had driven 
the Yaudheyas to the desert of Marwar”. Such surmises to explain 
away inconvenient details, are, to say the least, not convincing, 
especially in view of the fact that Maru finds separate mention in 
the inscription of Rudradaman as a territory under the rule of the 
mighty Satrap. 

But is the contention of the Professor that Sindhu-Sauvlra did 
not include the country up to Multan correct ? Alberuni, who based 
his assertions on the geographical data of the Purdnas and the 
Brihatsarhhitd, made the clear statement that Sauvira was equivalent 
to Multan and Jahravar.^ Against this Professor Vidyalankar 
quotes the evidence of Yuan Chwang who says that in his days 
“Mou-lo-san-^u-lu,” i.e., Mula-sthana-pura or Multan was a 
dependency of the “Che-ka” or Takka country in the C. Panjab. 
It should be noted, however, that the Chinese pilgrim is referring 
to political dependence, and not geographical inclusion. India was 
a dependency of Great Britain. But geographically it was not a 
part of the British Isles. On the other hand, Alberuni does not 
give the slightest hint that what he actually means by the equation 
“Sauvira, i.e., Multan and Jahravar” is political subjection of Multan 
to Sind. His account here is purely geographical, and he is merely 
giving the names of the countries, as taken from the Samhitd of 
Varahamihira with his own comments. Far from making Multan 
a political dependency of Sind he carefully distinguishes “Sauvira, 
i.e., Multan, and Jahravar” from “Sindhu” which is mentioned 
separately. 

The view that ancient Sauvira was confined to Southern 
Sind and that Sindhu and Sauvira together correspond to modem 
Sind, and nothing but Sind, is unsupported by any early evidence. 
Yuan Chwang went east from Sin-tu above 900 li and, crossing to 
the east bank of the Indus, came to the Mou-lo-san-pu-lu country.* 
This proyes that Sin>tu lay to the west of Mou-lo-san-pu-lu 
(Multan), and was situated on the west side of the Indus. The 
commentator of the Kdmasutras of Vatsyayana makes the clear 
statement® 

The major part of modem Sind was clearly outside the geogra¬ 
phical (as opposed to the political) limits of ancient “Sin-tu” or 

■ I. go*. 

a Wfttiers, Ih *54. 

« Ben*m edhiph. p. 395 . 
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Sindhu and was. in the days of Yuan Chwang, included in the 
countries of A-tien-p’o-chih-lo, Pi-to-shihdo, and A-fan-tu. Part 
of the modem territory of Sind may have been included in SauvTra 
whose southern limits undoubtedly reached the sea, because the 
Milinda-Panho mentions it in a list of countries where “ships do 
congregate”. We are informed by the author of the Periplu* that 
“ships lie at anchor at Barbaricum’’ (at the mouth of the Indus). 
But the evidence of Alberuni leaves no room for doubt that the 
northern limits of SauvTra reached Multan. A scholar like 
Alberuni thoroughly conversant with Puranic lore, is not likely 
to make an unwarranted statement. In fact, the inclusion of 
Multan within SauvTra receives striking confirmation from some 
of the Purdnas. The Skandapurdna, for instance,* referring to the 
famous temple of the Sun at Mula-sthana or Multan, says that 
stood on the banks of the river Devika (Devikdiata): — 

In the Agnipurana^ the Devika is brought into special rela¬ 
tions with the realm of SauvTra: — 

JfTTfer u 

According to Yuan Chwang, Sin-tu and Multan were neigh¬ 
bouring countries lying on opposite sides of the Indus. This is 
quite in accordance with the close association of Sindhu and 
SauvTra in early literature. 

qfir: wtTir«T: 

Rudradaman’s mastery over Sindhu and SauvTra (in the sense 
in which these terms were understood by the Purdnas, the com¬ 
mentator on the Kdmasutras of Vatsyayana, Yuan Chwang and 
Alberuni) is clearly irreconcilable with the simultaneous sovere¬ 
ignty of Kanishka over Sui Vihar. 

Apart from the identification of Sauvira with MultSn and 
Jahravar, is it unreasonable to hold that a power which exercised 
sway over ancient Sindhu and Maru, and fought with the Yau- 
dheyas of Johiyawar, had the Sui Vihar region imder its control? 

Mr. H. C. Ghosh asserts* that it cannot be proved that Ru- 

1 PrabhZsa-kshetra-M&h&tmya, Ch. *78. 

* Ch. zoo. 

3 Mbh., HI. Ch. s66. 

*Mbh.. Ill, Ch. «66. 

« Mbh., Ill, Ch. *70. 

* IH( 1 . igag, p. 79. 
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dradaman held Sindhu and SauvTra some time from 136 A.D. at 
least. He also thinks that the argument that Kanishka started an 
era “involves a petitio principU” Now, we know that by 150 A.D. 
Rudradaman was “the lord of the whole of eastern and western 
Akaravanti, Anupanivrid, Anartta, Surashtra. Svabhra, Maru, 
Kachchha, Sindhu, SauvTra, Kukura, Aparanta, Nishada, and other 
territories gained by his own valour.” The conquest of so many 
countries must have taken a long time, and the Andhau inscrip¬ 
tions show that one of the countries, at any rate, namely. Kachchha, 
had come under the sway of the Great Satrap as early as 130 A.D. 
On p. 277 of the Political History of Ancient India (second edition) 
it has been pointed out that “the name of the capital of Scythia 
(i.e., the Lower Indus Valley) in the time of the periplus was 
Minnagara, and this was evidently derived from the city of Min 
in ^akasthana mentioned by Isidore. Rapson points out that one 
of the most characteristic features in the name of the western 
Kshatrapas of Cashtana-s line, viz., ‘Daman’ (-dama) is found also 
in the name of a prince of the Drangianian house of Vonones. 
Lastly, the Karddamakj family, from which the daughter of the 
Mahakshatrapa Rudra claimed descent, apparently derived its 
name from the Karddama river in Persia.” 

The facts noted above indicate that the Saka sept to which 
Chashtana and Rudradaman belonged came from Sakasthana in 
Iran through the Lower Indus Valley to Cutch and other places 
in Western India. In view of this and the contiguity of Cutch 
to the Lower Indus Valley, it is permissible to think that the date 
of the conquest of Sindhu and SauvTra could not have been far 
removed from, and may have even preceded, that of Cutch 
(Kachchha> As the great Satrap retained his hold on these pro¬ 
vinces till 150 A.D. it stands to reason that he was their ruler from 
c. 136 A.D. 

As to the second contention of Mr. Ghosh, it may be pointed 
out that Kanishka’s dates 1-23, Vasishka’s dates 24-28, Huvishka’s 
dates 28-60, and Vasudeva’s dates 67-98, do suggest a continuous 
reckoning. To deny that Kanishka started an era is tantamount 
to saying that the dates of its successors, Vasishka, Huvishka, and 
Vasudeva are regnal years. But no serious student will contend 
that Vasudeva’s dates 67-98 are to be taken as regnal years. 
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A Note on the Later Guptas 


It was recently urged by Professor R. D. Banerji that Maha- 
sena Gupta of the Aphsad inscription, father of Madhava Gupta, 
the associate of Harsha, could not have been a king of East 
Malava, and secondly, that Susthitavarman whose defeat at the 
hands of Mahasena Gupta, in the Lohita or Lauhitya region, is 
mentioned in the Aphsad inscription, was not a Maukhpi, but a 
king of Kamarupa. 

The second proposition will be readily accepted by all careful 
students of the Aphsad epigraph and the Nidhanapur plate inscri- 
tion, though some western scholars are still, I know not why, of 
a contrary opinion.^ As to the first point, viz-, whether Maha¬ 
sena Gupta was a direct ruler of East Malava or of Magadha, a 
student will have to take note of the following facts; — 

(0 In the Deo-Barai.iark Inscription of JTvita Gupta II, which 
records the continuance of the grant of a village^ in south 
Bihar, we have reference to Baladitya-deva, and after 
him, to the Maukharis ;>arvavarman and Avantivarman. 
Not a word is said about their later Gupta contempora¬ 
ries in connection with the previous grants of the village. 
The inscription is no doubt damaged, but the sovereignty 
of Sarvavarman and Avantivarman undoubtedly precludes 
the possibility of the direct rule of their contemporaries 
of the later Gupta line. 

(/’O Inscriptions discovered in the Barabar and Nagarjuni hill 
caves disclose the existence of another line of Maukhari 
“Varmans” who were feudatory {samanta) chiefs of the 
Gaya district in the time of the later Guptas. 

{Hi) Yuan Chwang who visited Magadha in the time of Harsha 
mentions Purnavarman as the occupant of the throne of 


J Mainly an extract from an article published in JBORS, Sept.-Dee., 1939, 
pp. 561®, 

‘ JRAS, 1928, July, pp. fiSgf. 

3 Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s suggestion that the village in question may have 
been situated in U.P. has been commented upon by Dr. Sircar who points 
out that Fleet’s reading of the name of the village (on which Dr. Majuthdir 
bases his conclusions) is tentative and unacceptable. 
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Magadha.' He does not say a word about Madhava 
Gupta or his father in connection with Magadha. 

(iv) Bana indeed, refers to Madhava Gupta, the associate of 
Harsha, but he expressly mentions his father as the king 
of Malava, and not of Magadha. The existence of two 
associates of Harsha, each bearing the name of Madhava 
Gupta, one of whom was the son of a king of Magadha, 
is not known to the biographer of the great emperor. 

From the evidence adduced above two facts emerge, viz-, that 
the father of the only Madhava Gupta whom the biographer of 
Harsha knew to be the associate of his royal patron, was a king 
of Malava, and that before Harsha’s conquest of the province in 
A.D. 641,® direct control over Magadha was exercised, not by the 
Guptas, but by the “Varmans”. The memory of “Varman” adhi- 
patya (supremacy) over Magadha had not died away even in the 
time of the Sirpur stone inscription of Maha^iva Gupta. 

The only relevant argument that Professor Banerji urged 
against the view that ^ahasena Gupta, the father of Madhava 
Gupta, the associate of Harsha, was ‘'probably”'^ a king of Malava, 
is that “it was impossible for a king of Malava to reach the banks 
of the Lauhitya without strenuous opposition from the kings” 
who governed the intervening region. But how did Professor 
Banerji solve the problem? By making Mahasena Gupta king of 
Magadha, and assuming that “Assam very probably lay on his 
frontier and Radha and Vanga or Milhila and Varendra were 
included in his kingdom,” Anythihg in the nature of a proof he 
failed to give, but we were asked to accept his surmise because 
“in this case only is it possible for Mahasena Gupta to have fought 
with Susthitavarman of Assam.” 

Regarding the possibility of a king of Malava carrying his 
arms to the banks of the Lauhitya, attention may be invited to the 
Mandator inscription of Ya^odharman. In the case of Mahasena 
Gupta a careful student of the Aphsad inscription cannot fail to 
note that the way before him had been prepared by his immediate 
predecessors. Kumara Gupta, his grandfather, had pushed to 
Prayaga, while Damodara Gtipta, father of Mahasena Gupta, 
claims to have "broken up the proudly stepping array of mighty 
elephants, belonging to the Maukhari”—the same power which 
we have already seen, held control of Magadha a little before 
Harsha’s conquest of the Province. The Gauda expansion had 


1 Watters, III^ 115. 

Ant., IX, 19^. 

^ Political HUtory of Ancient India, Second Edition, p. 573. 
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already been stopped for a time by the victories of JiStavarman 
Maukhari. What was there to prevent the son of Dmodara 
Gupta (who must have assumed command after the death of his 
father on the battle-field)' from pushing on the Lauhitya? 


* Cf. Fleet Corpus HI, pp. toj, to6. C/. also mtif «n/«. 



APPENDIX D 


The Decline of the Early Gupta Empire^ 

Towards the close of the fifth century A.D. the empire built 
up by the genius of Samudra Gupta and Vikramaditya was fast 
hastening towards dissolution. Skanda Gupta (A.D. 455- c.467) 
was the last king of the Early Gupta line who is known to have 
controlled the westernmost provinces. After A.D. 467 there is 
no evidence that the Imperial Guptas had anything to do with 
Surashtra or the major part of Western Malwa.* Budha Gupta 
(A.D. 476-77 to c. 495) was probably the last prince of the family 
to be implicitly obeyed on the banks of the Lower Ganges as well 
as the Narmada. The rulers who came after him retained a pre¬ 
carious hold for some time on Eastern Malwa and North Bengal. 
But they had to fight with enemies on all sides, and, if a tradition 
recorded by Jinasena,* is to be believed, their power collapsed in 
A.D. 551 (320-^231): 

Guptdmrh cha hta-dvayam 
eka-trimiachcha varshdni 
kdla-vidbhir uddhritam.* 

1 First published in the Calcutta Review, April, 1930. 

* The identity of the supreme lord (Parama-sv&min) mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with the consecration of the early ValabhT king Dronasirhha, is tjnknown. 
The surmise that he was a Gupta, though plausible lacks convincing proof. 
Some scholars lay stress on the fact that the era used is the Gupta era 
(IC, V. 409>k But the use of an era instituted by a dynasty does not always 
indicate political subordination to that line. It may simply have a geographi¬ 
cal significance, a continuation of a custom prevailing in a particular locality. 
Even undoubted Gupta vassals used the Malava-Vikrama Samvat in Mandator. 
Ckinversely the Gupta era is found used in regions, e.g., Shorkot and Ganjam, 
beyond the proper limits of the Gupta empire. Tejpur, too, should possibly come 
under the category, as we arc not sure as to whether it formed a part of the state 
of KSmarQpa in the fourth century A.D. Equally conjectural is the identifi¬ 
cation qj the ruler in question with a Hun or a sovereign of Mandator. 
Theories and speculations in the absence of clear data are at best unprofitable. 
Some connection of the later kings of the Gupta line with the Mandator region 
in W. Malwa in the first quarter of the sixth century A.D. may possibly be 
hinted at by the expression GuptanSthaih ‘by the Gupta lords’ used in the 
Mandator prafasti or panegyric of Yatodharman. The term nStha may have 
reference to the fact that the Guptas were once overlords of Mandator. But 
the analogy of HR^Udhipa occurring in the same record may suggest that 
nStha Simply means ‘lord’ or ’king' without reference to any special relations 
subsisting b^wten Mandator and the Guptas in or about 553 A.D. 

s ifafiVBtftto, Ch. fio. 

« lBd, Ant., i 88 fi, 14 s; Bhm 4 Com., VoL, 195. 
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The supremacy over ^rj/ivarfa then passed to the houses of 
MuJt/iara icir. A.D. 554)' and Pusbyabbuti (family of Harsha, 
A.D. 606-47) under whom the centre of political gravity shifted 
from Magadha to Kanauj and that neighbourhood. Attempts 
were no doubt made by a line of so-called later Guptas to restore 
the fallen fortunes of their family, but these were not crowned «,with 
success till after the death of Harsha. 

The causes of the decline of the early Gupta Empire are not 
far to seek, though a detailed presentation of facts is impossible 
in view of the paucity of contemporary records. The broad out¬ 
line of the story is, however, perfectly clear. The same causes 
were at work which proved so disastrous to the Turki^ Sultanate 
of Delhi in the fourteenth century, and to the so-called Mughul 
Empire in the eighteenth, v/z., outbreak of rebellions within, 
Bevastating invasions from without, the growth of a class of 
hereditary governors and other officials who commanded enormous 
influence in local centres, and assumed the titles of Maharaja and 
Mahdrajddhiraja, and dissensions in the imperial family itself. 

Already in the time of Kumara Gupt^ T, the stability of the 
empire was seriously threatened by a turbulent people whose 
name is commonly read as Pushya-mitra. The danger was averted 
by the crown prince Skanda Gupta. But a more formidable 
enemy appeared from the steppes of Central Asia. Inscriptions 
discovered at BhitarT, Kura, Gwalior and Eran, as well as the 
records of several Chinese pilgrims, prove that shortly after the 
death of Kumara Gupta I, the fierce Huns swooped down upon 
the north-western provinces of *the empire and eventually made 
themselves masters of the Panjab and Eastern Malwa. 

The newcomers were long known to the people of India as a 
race of Uitlanders closely associated with the Chinese. The 
Mahdvas^tu^ mentions them along with the Chinas, while the 
Sabhdparva of the Mahdbhdrata^ includes them in a list of foreign 
tribes amongst whom the Chinas occupy the first place:— 

Chtndn Sakarhs tatfw ch Odrdn{?y ® Varvardn Vanavdsinah 
Vdrshneydn (?) Hdra-Hundm.icha Krishndn Haimavatarh^tathd. 

» Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. iio-ao; JRAS, 1906, 843!. About this time (A.D. 554 
or A.D. 564) as pointed out by Drs. Bhattasali and Sircar, king BhOtivarman 
of Assam is found arrogating to himself imperial titles by the performance of 
an Aivamedha sacrifice. Cf. BhSratavarsha, A^HtJha, 1348. p. 83, etc. Ep. 
Ind., xxvii, i8f. Subsequently Sircar opines that he finds no Gupta year in 
the record. 

®I. 135* 

> II. 51, a3-a4. 

* The moition of the Odras in this connection is odd. It la ten^ting to 
read in the epic verse Chadotlthcha (instead of tatMchodfdn).% Chz^otA is 
the name of a territory in Central Asia near Khotan. 
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A verse in the Bhishmaparva*' brings the Huns into relations with 
the Parasikas or Persians : — 

Yavanas China-Kamboja ddrurid Mlechchhajdfayah 
Sakridgrahdh Kulatthdkha Hiindh Pdrasikaih saha. 

This verse is reminiscent of the period when the Huns came into 
contact with the Sassanian dynasty of Persia.' Kalidasa., too, places 
the Huns close to Persia—in the saffron-producing country watered 
by the river Vahkshu, the modem Oxus.® Early in the reign of the 
Emperor Skanda Gupta they poured into the Gupta Empire, but 
were at first beaten back. The repulse of the Huns is mentioned 
in the BhitarT Inscription and is also probably alluded to by the 
grammafiau Chandragomin as a contemporary even.’ With the 
passing away of Skanda Gupta, however, all impediments to the 
steady advance of the invaders seem to have been removed and. if 
Somadeva, a Jaina contemporary of Krishna III, Rashtrakuta, is 
to be believed, they penetrated into Indian interior as far as 
Chitrakiita.' They certainly conquered the Eran district (Airikim 
pradek) in the northern part of the present Madhya Prade^a. The 
principal centres of t^eir power in India, in the time of their kings 
Toramana and Mihirakula, were Pavvaiya on the Chinab^ and .‘5akala, 
modern Sialkot, between the Chenab and the Degh, in the Upper 
Panjab. 

Next to the Hun inroads must be mentioned the ambition of 
generals and feudatories. In the time of the Emperor Skanda Gupta, 
Surashtra was governed by a Goptri or Margrave named Parnadatta, 
who was appointed by the emperor himself to the Viceroyalty of the 
Far West. Shortly afterwards, Ifhatarka, a chief of the Maitraka 
clan, established himself in this province as general or military 
governor, with his capital probably at ValabhT. He, as well as his 
immediate successor, Dharasena I, was satisfied with the title of 
Sempati or general, but the next chief Dronasirhha. the second son 
of Bhatarka (A.D. 502-03) had to be installed as Maharaja by his 
suzerain. A branch of the dynasty established itself in Mo-la-po 

* Q.65-66. 

® Smith. EHl. 4th edition, p. 339. See also W.M. McCoyem, The Early 
Empires of Central Asia. 

find. Ant., 191*, *65f. 

t tnd. Ant., 1896, 105. 

> Bhand., Com. EoL, 316. Chitrakuta may be Chitor in RijaputSna, or 
more probably the equally famous ChitrakQ^a on the MandakinT in Central 
India, where Rama lived for a short time during his banishment. A HQna* 
roapijlat> is mentioned in an inscription as being situated in the Mtlwa region 
(Ep’. tnd. XXra. loa). 

» |BORS. 19*8, March, p. 33; C. J. Siah, Jainism in Northern India, 
310, qnqdng Kuvalayatnald {} 8th century A.D.). 
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(Malavaka)* or the westernmost part of Malwa in the latter half of 
the sixth century, and made extensive conquests in the direction of 
the Sahya and Vindhya Hills.* Another, and a junior, branch 
continued to rule at ValabhT. In the seventh century Dhruvasena 
II of ValabhT married the daughter of Harsha. His son Dharasena 
IV (A.D. 645-49) assumed the imperial titles of Paramabhattdrdka 
Paramehara Chakravartin. 

But the Maitrakas of Mo-Ia-po and ValabhT were not the only 
feudatories who gradually assumed an independent position. The 
rulers of Mandator pursued the same course, and their example was 
followed by the Maukharis of the Madhyade^a and the kings of 
Navyavaka.<ika-Vardhamana and Karnasuvama in Bengal. » 

Mandator, the ancient Da^apora was one of the most import¬ 
ant Viceregal seats of the Early Gupta Empire. It was the Capital 
of a long line of margraves belonging to the Aulikara family’ who 
governed part of Western Malwa on behalf of the Emperor Chandra 
Gupta II Vikramaditya and his son Kumara Gupta I Mahendaditya. 
With the sixth century A.D. however, a new ^scene opened. Ya^o- 
dharman, ruler of Mandator about A.D. 533, emboldened no doubt 
by his success over the Huns, defied the power of the Gupta lords 
(Guptandtha), and set up pillars of victory commemorating his con¬ 
quests, which, in the words of his court panegyrist, embraced the 
whole of Hindusthan from the river Lauhitya, or the Brahmaputra, 
to the Western Ocean, and from the Himalayas to the mountain 
Mahendra or the Eastern Ghats. After his death the Guptas figure 


s Smith. EHI, 4th edition, p. 343. 

* Dharasena II, king of ValabhT, left two sons, vis., ^ilSditya HiDharmH- 
ditya and Kharagraha I. The account of Hiuen Tsang seems to suggest that in 
his time (i.e., shortly after STiaditya) the Maitraka dominions split up into two 
parts, one part including Mo-la-po and its dependencies probably obeying 
the line of STIIditya-Dharmaditya, the other part, including Valabhl, obeying 
Kharagraha and his sons, one of whom was Dhruvasena II, BSlSditya or Dhru- 
vabhata, who married the daughter of Harsha of Kanauj. The account of the 
Chinese pilgrim seems to receive confirmation from the Alina plate of STiIditya 
VII (Fleet, CII, lyif. csp. tSsn) which associates Derabhata, the sjn of 
Slladitya I DharmSditya, with the region of the Sahya and Vindhya mountains, 
while the descendants of Kharagraha I are connected with ValaWit. The 
Navalakhi and NogiwS plates, however, suggest that occasionally the same 
ruler governed both Mllavaka and Valabhl. In the latter half of the seventh 
century A.D. the line of Kharagraha I became extinct, and the Maitraka 
dominions were once more united. For an alleged connection of the Valabhl 
dynasty with the Kanarese country, see Moraes, Kadamba-kuUt, 64 f. The 
recently discovered Virdi copperplate grant of Kharagraha I of the year *99 
(=A.D, 616-17) shows that for a time that ruler held Ujjain (Fro 0/ the jth 
Or. Conf. 6598.). It is from the camp at UjjaIn that the gtant w%Iasued, 

t Ep, Ind. XXVI. igo ff; Fleet, CII, 153. 
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|again as lords of Malava (Eastern Malwa) in literature and possibly 
in inscriptions of the time of Harsha. But Western Malwa could not 
be recovered by the family. Part of it was, as we have already seen, 
included within the dominions of the Maitrakas. Another part, viz., 
Avanti or the district round Ujjain, the proud capital of Vikramaditya 
and Mahendraditya in the fifth century A.D.,* is found in the next 
centuries in the possession of Samkaragana of the Katachchhuri or 
Kalachuri dynasty^ and Kharagraha I of the Maitraka line which 
gave way to a Brahmana family in the days of Hiuen Tsang,* which 
in its turn, was replaced by the Rashtrakutas, the Gurjara Pratiharas 
and other families.* 

Another family which came to the forefront in the sixth century 
A.D., was the line of the Mukharas or Maukharis The stone ins¬ 
criptions of the princes of this dynasty prove their control over the 
Bara Banki, Jaunpur and Gaya districts of the Uttar Prade^a and 
Bihar. All these territories formed integral parts of the Gupta 
Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. In the next century 
they must have passedjnto the hands of the Maukharis. The feuda¬ 
tory titles of the earlier princes of the Mukhara line leave no room 
for doubt that they occupied a subordinate position in the first few 
decades of the sixth century A.D. In or about the year A.D. 554, 
however, Kanavarman Maukhari ventured to measure swords with 
the Guptas, and probably also with Huns, and assumed the Imperial 
title of MaMrajadhimja. For a period of about a quarter of a 
century (A.D. 554-ci>. A.D. 580) the Maukharis were beyond 

* Somadeva. KatM-sarit-sSgara, Bt. XVIII; Allan. Gupta Coins, xlix n; 
Bomb. Gaz., I, ii. 578. 

iG. jbuveau Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, 8a. 

•Watters, Yuan Chwang, ii. 350. This family may have been connected 
with the viceregal line of Naigamas mentioned in the Mandalor Inscription of 
the Mllava year 589, of the time of YaSodharman and Vishnuvardhana. 
Abhayadatta of this family was the viceroy {RajasthSniya, Sachiva) of a 
district bounded by the Vindhya, the PSriyatra (Western Vindhyas including 
the Aravalli range) and the Sindhu (the sea or a Central Indian stream bearing 
the same name). His nephew is called a nripati (king). Daksha, the young 
brother of the ruler, excavated a well in the year 589 {=A.D. 533-34)- 

*Ind. Ant., 1886, 14s: Ep. Ind„ XVIII, 19*6, 239 (verse 9 of Saftjam 
grant); cf. Ep. Ind., XIV, p, 177 (reference to a governor of Ujjain under the 
PratihSra King MahendrapSla II). In the Safijam inscription it is claimed 
that at Ujjain an early RashirakQ^a king made the Gurjara and other lords 
his door-keepers (PratihSra), It is not improbable that, like the Param 3 ras, 
the Gurjara lords brought » Ujjain were for a long time feudatories of the 
Rlshprakfitas and the name PratihSra had reference to their status under the 
R 9 sh(rak 0 pls, before the theory of descent from Lakshmana was adumbrated. 
Incld.entally ' it may be pointed out that the home territory (Svavishaya) trf 
f^abhapt’s ihte was in Marwar as is clear from the Jaina' KuvalayamSla and 
the Rudikaia inscription. 
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question the strongest political pOWStS W thc UppCF GSJlg^ VsUey. 
They anticipated to some extent the glorious achievements ofHarsha. 
the brother-in-law, and, apparently, the successor (on the throne of 
Kanauj ?) of their last notable king Grahavarman. 

Like the Maukharis, the rulers of Bengal too, seem to have 
thrown off the Gupta yoke in the second half of the sixth century 
A.D. In the fourth and fifth centuries Bengal undoubtedly acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of the Gupta Empire. The reference to 
Samatata in Eastern Bengal as a pratyanta or border state in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of the emperor Samudra Gupta proves 
that the Imperial dominions must have embraced the whole of 
western and central Bengal, while the inclusion of norther/. Bengal 
(Paundravardhana bhukti) within the empire from the days of 
Kumara Gupta I (A.D. 443-44) to A.D. 543-44' is sufficiently 
attested by the Damodarpur plates. Samatata, though originally 
outside the limits of the Imperial provinces, had nevertheless, been 
forced to feel the irresistible might of the Gupta arms. The Haraha 
Inscription of Kanavarman, however, shows that the political situ¬ 
ation had changed completely about the middle of the sixth century 
A.D. A new power, viz., that of the Gaudas, was fast rising to 
importance in the valley of the Lower Ganges. Gauda was already 
known to Panini* and the Kautiliya Artha^dsira? The grammarian 
seems to associate it with the East.* A passage occurring in the 
Matsya, Kurma and Linga Purnna.s^ has, however, been taken to 
mean that the .'5ravastT region was the cradle of the Gauda people. 
But the passage in question does not occur in the corresponding text 
of the Vdyu and Brahma Pmnas and the MahdbharatcP. In early 
literature the people of the SravastT region are always referred to as 
the Kosalas. Ydtsydyana, the author of the Kdmasutra, writing 
probably in the third or fourth century of the Christian era, refers 
to Gauda and Kosala as names of distinct countries.’ Gauda in the 
Matsya-Kurma-Lihga MSS. may have been inserted as a Sanskritised 
form of Gonda in the same way as the term Madra-mandala is 

iFor the date, see Ep. Ind., XVII, Oct., 19*4, p, 345, 

*VI. ii, 100. 

* ii. 13. 

< Cf. VI. ii, 99. 

* NirtnitS yena SrdvSstl Gau 4 a-deie dvijottamah. 

Matsya, XII, 30, cf. Lifiga, I. 65. 

NirmitS yena Sraxmii Gautfadeie mahSpurl (Karma, I. go. 19). 

* Yttjfie Sravastako rSjS SrSvastt yena nirmitS (VSyu, 88. ; Brahma, 

VII, 5 S)‘ 

Tasya SrSvastake jHeyah SrSvasH yena nirmita (Mbb., IIL, xoi. 4),i. , 

» For Kosali, see daianachehhedya-Prakaranam; to Gauda. tee nahha^ 
chchhedya prakarapam and dSrarakshika-prakaraiiam, 
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employed to denote the Madras Presidency, by some modem 
pandits of the Southern Presidency, as well as other scholars and 
journalists who are unacquainted with the topography of Ancient 
India.* In the Central Provinces the name “Gond” is very often 
Sanskritised into Gauda® Varahamihira, writing in the sixth century 
A.D.i places Gaudaka in the Eastern division of India. He does 
not include Gauda in the list of countries situated in the Madhya- 
deia. Mention is no doubt made of a place called Guda. But, if 
Alberuni* is to be believed, Gauda is Thanesar and not Oudh. The 
use of the term Pahcha Gauda as the designation of a territory 
embracing Northern India as far as Kanauj and the river Sarasvati, 
is distincjly late and dates only from the twelfth century A.D. The 
term is possibly reminiscent of the Gauda empire of Dharmapala 
and Devapala. and cannot be equated with the ancient realm of the 
Gaudas in the early centuries of the Christian era. The distinct 
statement in the Haraha Inscription that the Gaudas were on the 
seashore clearly suggests that the Bengal littoral and not Oudh, was 
the seat of the people in the sixth century A.D. In the next century, 
their king Sa^arika is 'found in possession of Karnasuvarna near 
Murshidabad. In the century that follows a Gauda appears, in the 
Gauda-vaho of Vakpati-raja, as the occupant of the throne of 
Magadha. The zenith of Gauda power is reached in the ninth 
century when the Gauda dominion extends over the Gangetic Doab 
and Kanauj. About the early kings of the Gaudas our information 
is meagre. Certain copper-plate inscriptions, discovered in the 
Faridpur Burdwan* Districts, disclose the existence of three kings— 
Dharmaditya, Gopachandra® and S*amacharadeva, who are described 
as overlords of Navyavaka^ika, Varaka mandala, and in one case, 
of Wdjdhim^na-bhukti (Burdwan Division). The Vappaghoshavata 
inscription introduces to us a fourth king, viz-, Jayanaga, who ruled 
at Karnasuvarna. These kings are, however, not expressly referred 
to as Gaudas. The earliest king, to whom that epithet is applied 
is the famous Sa^anka, the great rival of Rajyavardhana of Thanesar 


2 Cft Gieger’s translation of Mah&vamia, p. 6sn. 

* Cf. Imperial Gazetteer of India. Provincial Series. Central Provmces, 
p. >58. 

* i. 300. 

s MallasSrula Plate ( 5 . P. PatrikS, 1344, 17). 

«Gopachandra may be' the Gopikhya njipati who was apparently a con¬ 
temporary and rival of PraSatSditya, son of BhSnu Gupta (Arya-MafljuSrh 
mfllahaipa. ed., G. Sistr%, p. 637). It is not altogether improbable that Dha- 
hirSkfiya (ibid., p. 644) is identical with DharmSditya. Was he a younger 
brother (anujdj of VUhSrakhya (Vajra) and PakSrdkhya (PrakatSditya)? If this 
suhaW turns out to be correct he may have belonged to the Gupta line. 
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and iiis brother Harsha. The title Mahardjddhirdja assumed by the 
Bengal kings mentioned above, leaves no room for doubt that they 
no longer acknowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas and set them¬ 
selves up as independent sovereigns. 

The uprising of the Pushyamitras, the invasions of the Huns 
and the intransigentism of provincial governors and feudatories, jvere 
not the only sources of trouble to the Guptas in the last days of 
their sovereignty. Along with foreign inroads and provincial in¬ 
subordination we should not fail to take note of the dissensions 
in the Imperial family itself. The theory of a struggle amongst the 
sons of Kumara Gupta I may or may not be true, but there is evid¬ 
ence to show that the descendants of Chandra Gupta II di^ not pull 
on well together, and the later kings who bore the Gupta name some¬ 
times took opposite sides in the struggles and convulsions of the 
period. The later Imperial Guptas do not seem to have been on 
friendly terms with their Vakataka cousins. Narendrasena Vaka. 
taka, a great-grandson of Chandra Gupta II through his daughter 
Prabhavatl, seems to have come into hostile contact with the lord of 
Malava. Narendrasena’s cousin Harishena' claims victories over 
AvantT. Inasmuch as the Guptas are associated with parts of Malava 
as late as the time of Harsha, some of the victories gained by the 
Vakatakas must have been won over their Gupta cousins- In the 
seventh century A.D., Deva Gupta appears as an enemy of Harsha’s 
family, while Madhava Gupta was a friend. 

Lastly, it is interesting to note that while the earlier Guptas 
were staunch Brahmanists, some of whom did not scruple to engage in 
sacrifices involving the slaughter bf living beings, the later kings, or 
at least some of them, e.g., Budha (Buddha) Gupta, Tathagata 
Gupta and Baladitya had Buddhist leanings. As in the case of 
A^oka after the Kalihga war and Harsha after his intimate relation 
with the Chinese Master of the Law, the change of religion probably 
had its repercussions on the military and political activities of the 
Empire. In this connection it is interesting to recall a story recorded 
by Hiuen Tsang. When “Mahirakula,” the Hun tyrant ruling at 
3akala, proceeded to invade the territory of BalSditya, the, latter 
said to his ministers, “I hear that these thieves are coming, and I 
cannot fight with them (their troops); by the permission of my 
ministers I will conceal my poor person among the bushes of the 
morass.” Having said this he withdrew to an island with many of 
his subjects. Mihkakula came in pursuit but was taken alive as 
a captive. He was, however, set free and allowed to go away on 
the intercession of the Queen Mother.^ We do not know how far 
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the story is authentic. But it seems that Indians of the sevei 
century A.D. from whom the Chinese pilgrim must have deriv 
his information, did not credit the later Buddhist rulers of l 
Gupta dynasty with the possession of much courage or militE 
vigour, though they bear testimony to their kindness and piety. T 
misplaced clemency of Baladitya and his mother helped to prolo 
the tyrannical rule of Mihirakula and gave Yaiodharman and 1 
succeeding aspirants for imperial dominion, viz-, I^anavarman a 
Prabhakara-vardhana, an opportunity of which they were not slow 
take advantage and thereby seal the doom not only of the Hi 
(Yetha), but also of the Gupta domination in Northern India. 
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Kingdoms, Peoples and Dynasties of Trans-Vindhyan 
India chronologically arranged 

Brahmana Period :—i- Nishadhas (capital Giriprastha, 

Mbh., Ill, 324, 12). 

2. Vidarbhas (capital Kundina) and 

other Bhojas. 

3. Dasyu tribes—Andhras, ^abaras, 

Pulindas and MiUibas. 

Sutra Period:—1 MaliishmatT (Mandhata or Mahesvara, 

lA, 4, 346). 

Bhrigu-Kachchha (Broach), 

3. ^urparaka (Sopara in*the Kohkan). 

4. Asmaka (capital Paiidanya, Bodhan). 

5. Mulaka (capital Pratishthana). 

6. Kalihga (capital Dantapura). 

7. (?) Ukkala (N. Orissa). 

Ramayanic Period:—Aryan Expansion south of the Godavari 

—settlement on the Pampa—explora¬ 
tion of Malaya, Mahendra and Lanka, 

Maurya Period :— C 1 • Aparantas proper (capital ■ 5 urpa- 

raka). 

2. Bhojas (capital Kundina?). 

3. Rashtrikas (capital Nasik?), 

4. Petenikas (of Pratishthana?), 

5. Pulindas (capital Pulinda-nagara). 
Maurya Empire. 6. Andhras (capital Bezvada, etG?). 

7. Atavi. 

8. Kalihgas (including Tosall and 

Saraapa). 

9. Viceroyalty of Suvarnagiri. 

10. Ahara of Isila. 
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11 . Cholas. 

12. Pandyas. 

13 . Keralaputra. 

14 . Satiyapuira (Satyabhiuiii of 

Keralolpatli?). 

15 . I’amraparnT (Ceylon). 

eriod:—i. Kingdom of Vidarbha. 

2 . JiaLavahanas of Dakshina- 

patha. 

Chetas of Kalinga. 

4 . Kingdom of Pi thud near 

Masiilipatam. 
r,. ,, ,, Chola. 

6 . ,, ,, Pandya. 

7 . ,, ,, Kerala. 

8 . ,, ,, C-eylon (some¬ 

times ruled by 

Chola princes). 

AgeofthePeripIus 1- Sonlhern part of Ariake under 

Mambarus (or Nambanus ?). 

2 . Dachinabades under Saraganus and 

his’ successors {i.e., the Deccan 
under the ^tavahana-Satakarnis). 

3 . Damirica (Tamilakam, Dravida) 

including: — 

(a) Cerobothra (Keralaputra). 
{h) The Pandian Kingdom. 

(c) (Kingdom of) Argaru 

(= Uragapura) 

4. Masalia (Masiilipatam). 

5 . Dosarene ( = TosalT). 

Age of Ptolemy ;— i- Kingdom of Baithana (Pratishthana) 

ruled by Pulumayi (^atavahana). 

2 . Kingdom of Hippokoura (Kolhapur), 
ruled by Baleokouros (Vili- 

vayakura). 
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;.5. Kingdom of Mousopallc (in I ho 
Kanarese Country). 

4. Kingdom of Karoura ruled by 
Kcrobotliros (Keralapiiti a), 
r,. I’ounnata (S. W. Mysore). • 

(). Kingdom of the AVoi ((a|)ilal KoUiaia 
in S. Travaneore). 

7. Kingdom of tlic Kareoi ('l'amra[>ai ni 

Valley). 

8 . Kingdom of Modouia (Madina) 

ruled by ‘Pandion’ (Pandya). 

(). Kingdom of llie Baloi (lapilal 
Nikania). 

10. Kingdom of Oilbouia, luled by 

“Sornagos ’ ((ihola-Naga ?). 

11 . Kingdom ol S()r.M'((’.liola) luled by 

Ark a I os. 

12. Kingilom of Malanga (Kanrin ? 

Mavilangai ?), iided by Basaro- 
nagas ("Naga ?) 

14. Kingdom of Pitundia (Pitinida). 

A. D. 150-350: -'. Abinras ’'(N. Maliaraslilia and W. 

India). 

2. Vakiitakas (Bciai and adjoining pro¬ 
vinces) and chiefs of Mahakantara. 

4. Kingdoms of South Kosala, Kaurala, 
Kottura, Eiandapalla, Devarashua 
(under the Vasishtha family ?), 

Pishtapura (under the Matkara- 
kfila ?), Avamukta, Palakka, Kus- 
thalapura. 

4. Kingdom of Andhriipatha (and 
Vehgl): — 

(a) Ikshvakus. 

(b) Rulers of the Ananda-goira 

(Kandarapura^ 
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( 6 ) Brihatphalayaiicis of Kudura, 
etc. 

{(I) J>alatikayanas (Salakcnoi of 
Ptolemy ?) of Venglpura, 
one of whom wd!> Hastivai- 
rnan of Vehgi. 
r,. Pallavas of Kaiuhi, 
h. .‘^lakarnis of Kuiitala. 

A. D. 350-600 :—i- I raiknlakas and Mammas of the 

Kohkan ; and Latas, Nagas and 
(iiirjaras of South (injaiat. 

2 . Viikatakas (C. Dec (an). 

3 . Kapicheliuiis (N. Mahaiashlia and 

Malwa). 

•j. Kings of Saiabhapuia (S. Kosala ?). 
r,. IMndavas of Mck.da. 

('). Kingdoms of Ihha, Kohgoda, Ka- 
lihga I tinder ihe Vasishlha family, 

I he Mathaia-kula, the Mudgala 
family (Ep. fnd. xxiii. ippfl) amf 
Eastern Gahgas] ; Eeiujulura 
(untjci Vishnukui.ujins) in East 
Deccan. 

7 . Pallavas of Kandu (in Diamila or 

Dravitfa). 

8 . Clmlas, Panclyas, Miishakas and 

Keralas of the Far South. 

9 . Gahgas and Aliijtas of S. Mysore, 

Shimoga and S. Kanara. 

10. Banas of E. Mysore and N. y\rcot, 

Kekayas of Davangere tdliik, Ka- 
dambas of Vaijayantl, etc. and 
Sendrakas of Nagarakhantla (N. W. 
Mysore), oi of the Tuihkur 
region. 

11. Nalas of (a) Pushkari who governed 

the Podagaclh region (Jeypore 
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Agency), (b) Yeotmal in Berar and 
perhaps also (c) the Bellary Dis¬ 
trict. 

Early Clialiikyas of Vatapi. 

After A. D. 600:—i- Silaharas of Kohkan. 

2 . Early Chalnkyas, Rash fra kutas in- 
clnding the lines of Manadesa, 
etc., Later Chalnkyas, Kalachur- 
yas and Yadavas of VV. Deccan. 

y. Haihayas, Kalachuris or Chedis of 
TripurT and Ratnapnra, and 
Nagas of C^Fiakrakuta (C.P.). 

4 . Eastern Chalnkyas, Chiefs of Vel- 

nandn, and Rakatiyas of the 
'Lelugn Count,vy, Eastern Gahgas 
of Kalihga and Orissa, Karas, 
Sabaras (? Sasadhara and Pandii 
family) and Soinavaiiisi (iiiptas of 
Mahanadi Valley (N. E. Deccan). 

5 . W'^cstern (iahgas, Samaras and Hoy- 

salas (Mysore). 

(). Pallavaf of KatKhi, Vaidumhas of 
Renandii, Kalahhras of the Tin- 
nevelly District, Cholas of lan- 
jore, Varmans of Kerala and 
Kolamba, and Pandyas of Madura 
(Far South). 
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Bharata Dauhslianti, 22, 22 n, 29 

Bharata Rishava, 22 n 

Bharatas, (Puraliharata), 23, 97, 89, 128 

Bharata, (SovTrab 129 

Bharata Varsha, 971 

Bharata war, 1, 6, 27, 37 

Bharga, Sec Bhagga 

Bhaigava, 77 

Bhargayana, 171 

Bharut, 320, 372 

Bharhut Ins, 328 n. 4817 


Bharsai lioard ot coins, 718 
Hhartridaman, 470 
Rliaskara Varman, 797 
Rhatarka, 579 
Rhatanianushya.s, 4 (k) 

Rliatlasvaimn, So n 
Bhatasvapali, 497 
Rhailipiolu, 277 n 
Rliattiya, 107 n 
Rliatioipala, 27 
Bli.injya, 80 
Rh.iva Naga, 427 
ITliavanagai Ins, ,47() 11 
Rh.iva .Sataka, 479 11 
Rlia\o|).iilhasuildii.i, "71 
Rliiksliiikis, 279 
Rliinia, 97 

Rlilin.i, King of Vidaibli.i, 74, 77, 12(1 

UliTnia.seiia, 1 4 

Rliiniavniiiuiii, 47011, 712 

Rhlt.i. 470 

Ril'd a Seal, 702 n 

Rhilaii Seal, 702, 716, 720 

Rhogaiuigara, 107. 107 n 

Rlioga.s, ((dan), lot) I', 107 n 

Rliogavai Ilian, 79G 

Rhog.iv.ili, 492 

Rlioja 11 of Inijiciial I’latihaia dyna^lv. 7181 n 

RliO|.i,( Pille). 142 and noie 

Rlioja, (Title), 142 and noie 

Rhoja Daiidakva, 82 

Rho4akala, 81, 4914 n 

Rlio|,ikas, .|9<) 

Hho|a-iiag.\ia, 8 k) 

Rlio|as. !^) f, 1258, 27 tt. 48911, 49811, 49811 

Rlni|vii. I rdivavani, 44. 79 

Bliniiiaka, .429. 448 11 

Rhriinika, 498 n 

Rliriininiitia, 948, 979 

Rluiiajjala, 208 

Bihar I’illai lies, 712 11 

Rijayagadh, Ins, |8i 

Rilsaii, Ins 494 n 

Bdsar, Ins, .7(xi n 

Rimfiaka, 928 n 

Binihasarapnii see Giiiviaja, 100 
Rinibisaia, (Saisuiia.ga), Harvankakula, 
Sieiiya, 2, 99, 109, 107, 119, 198, 177, 
178). 181 IT 

Binibisaud. 28 

Bindusara, 297, 249 11, 269 

Boar worship, (signditaiue), 187 

Hoddas, 742 

Bodhgaya, 48 4 

Rodhi, 171, 

Boukephala, 232 f 

Brathmans, sec Brahnianas, 228 

Braliinadatta, 92, 89, 174, 522 

Brahniadaita, (Anga), 99 

Rrahmadatta, (.Assakas), 129, 171 n, 152 n 

Rrahmadatia, (Panchala), 122 

Brahmadattas of Kasi, 87, 137 

Bi-ahmakshatra, 118 and note 

Brahmamitra, 348, 356 

Biahmaputra, 515, 525 

Brahinanda Mss, (Maniiscript.s), 28 , 


37 
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\Mia mriga, 35 

\smaka, Assaka, Asaka Ho, n'Hf, 2ofi f, ^17, 
434 f 

AiSoka in the epic, ,| 

Afokachanda, i8r, 

A'lOka Maurya, ], 217, i"i7, ztiy H, )‘t| 710 

■\iokeivara, 274 

\spasian, 216, 270 

Vspasioi, 133 n 

\sp,ivarman, 372, 3(),i, 401 I 

Aspionus, 376 

\ssarenian, see A^vakes, 210 
\ssageies, see A^vajl, 2'5o 
X.ssaka, 80, 128 
\ssakcnian, aifi, 230 
\ss,ikenoi, 133 11 
\s>akeii()s, g, 217 

Vssalayana, asvalayan.t, ’i, 72, gi. 12H 
\ssapuva, 117 

\sscnihly of village luadiiien, 171 
Assyrians, 212 

Asiaienians see Asliiakas. 211 
Asies see llasli, 218 
Aslyiioinoi, 273 
\siiravijaya, ^74 n 
Xsvajit, 230 
\.svaia. 73, 72 

\svalayana .sec Assal.naiM, 7, 31, gi 
\<vamedlia, 16, 172, 337, 3)7!, 368, 127, 
442 n, 44611, 484, 48411, 702, 717 
Asvaniedha, (King), 40 
\svamrdha-datta, 39, 63 
.Aiivaniedha Parakrama, 481, 487 
\svapati, King of (he Keykayas. 71, 78. 730 
Asvapati, (King of (he Madras'! fio 11 
\svapina, 97 
Asvasena, 87 
As'va(tliaiiiaii, 442 n 
Asvavaikas, 460 
\tavi, 273, 376, 703 
A(avika, 474, ,738 
\(hania, 391 
\-(ien-p’o-thih-Io-74(i 
Uiyaman, 293 
\tmapa.samda-prija, 289 
\tnara, 74, 91 
Atri, 227 n 
Airhakiilakas, 109 n 
\(iivarman, 476 
Aiifhfhamanyava, .see Giiiksliii 
Xiidayanlrika, 461 
Aiidiimbaras, 387, 477 11 
Augrasaiuya, 208 
Aiilikara Family, 774 
Aiiiianasas, 270 
Aiixiimites, 446 n 
Avathatniika, 97 n 
Avamukta, 476 

Avanti, 76, 86, 129, 129 f, 17(1, 180, tgo f, 
49911, 712, 514 n 
AvaiKipiitra, 128, 174 
Avantivarilhana, 194 n, 197 
Avantivarman, 490 n, 732 n, 734, 748 
Avikshit, 12 

Avimukta-ksheti a, 476 n 

.Avutikas, 300 

Aya, see Aja, 401, 412 11 


,\yama, 429 
■Vyapiua, 2^1 
Ayasi-Kaniuia, 477 

Ayodhya, 89 f. 03. 41)1 11, 700 n 717 f, 777 
,\yogava, 1,43 
Avu, 23 

Ayiikta, Aviikiaka, 281 |8r,, 41)7 

A/es I, 378, 389, 429 
\ h "> II, 389, 391, |OI 
\/ilises, 390 f 

R 

Itahhnin, l)ai\a\idlia. 12(1 

Hahylon, ggg 

Rarliliofci, 37611 

Ihuinans, j, 216, 337, '’,76 

Rada mi. 71711 

Rad-Kaima, 480 

Badva, Ins, 730 n 

Balia|)atimi(a. Bahasaiiiniia, 332 

Hahasaliiiiilia, see Rrihaspa(iiiii(ia. 14(1 

Bihisran Ins, 13^' 

Bahli, 23, 386 11 
Bahlika, 386 
IVahiam. 471 
Bahrdaiiava. 73 
Uaigiain, Ins, 19311. 7(Mni 
Baimbika, 328 
Banal, 123 

Bailhana, see Piali.shthana, .438 
Bajaiir Relic, tiasket Insiriplion, 331) 

Bajaur Seal, 379 n 
Baiji .see \^a)|i 
B.ikanapali, 406 n 
Baktrioi, 472 n 
Balahhadra, 311 
Baladitya-dcya, 732 11 748 
Baladhikarana, .497 
italadhyaksha, 273 
Baladitya, 498 

Baladilya I, see Narasinha Onpla 
Baladiiya II, 46711, ,70411, 719, 723. 726 
BalapradliSna, 273 n 
Balaghat plates, 711 
Balamitra, 357, 

BalaM Gautami, 378, 366 n, 434, 447, 477 
Balavarnian, 471 
Balevkouros, 444 

Balhika, Piatipeya, (Balhika prSiipTya), i, 
23, 24 

Bali, 260, 460 
Bali-Pragaha, 283 
Balkh, (Baktra), 7/41 
Bamnala hoard, 470 n 
Banagad Ins, 471 n 
Banavasi, 443 n, 444 f 
Banawasi in the Kiintala, 489 n 
Bandhogarh, 470 n 
Bandhula, 115, 176 
Bandhtipalit, 311 
Bandhuvarman, 701 
Banskhera Ins, 533 
Bapaka, Bahaka, 470 

Barahar Hill Caye Ins, 290. 306, 550, 748 
BarSnasi, Benares, Varanasi, 68, 86. 89 n 
Barbariciim, 387, 403, 746 
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Brahnianav 3 la, xng 
Bralimarshi-de^a, 62 
Brahnia-vaddhana, fiR 
Brihadvala, 91 n 
Brihadishii, 11 
Bnliadratha, (Giiivi.i)a';, 102 f 
Bntiadialha Mamya, |jio, 11;!, 
Brihadiiktha, 74, 122 
Brihaspaihnitra, ■5;(2 t, 

Briliatbhaiayaiias, 442 11, 

Briliatsvatimifia, 

Broad), 42fi 
Buddha, [■^8, 541 
( riic) Buddha, 120 
Buddha gupta, 518, yr,) 

Biiddhavaja, r,n n 
Biiddliisni ii) Iran, riii 
Biiddliisi ('oruuil, 190 
Budha Gupta, 4i(), 51), 

Buddha varraan, 440,11 
Budila A<v3taia>>vi, |fi, v 
Bukcpliala, _s 73 " 

Biilandashahi, t 7 ' 

Bulls, 171 
Buiundus, 2i(< 

C 

(atiiuilu's, 113 

Cadira Kanishka, 421 11 

( alnigae, sec K.ilmgiia, 271 

CalUcua. [28 

Camliodia, 133 

( aiuhyscs, 212 

( aic of foicigncis, 2vi 

Cary, 268 11 

Caslitaiia, 547 

tiaspaiyras, 213 

( aturniaharajika, j 

Ccvloii, Siiiihala, 2()| I, 182 f. 7|o 

CItadola, 55211 

( haikilayana ]palpliv,i. (>7 

Cliaityaka, 100 

(Ihakrapalita, 512 

(^hakora, 433 

(ihakiavarti Kshetra, 210 11 

Chakrayana, 41, 53 

Chalikya, 529 f 

Chalukyas (eastern), 512 f 

Chalukya, 511, 515, 1529, 337 

Chammak Grant, 81 

ChampS City, 96 f, 175, 176, 183, 287 

C.hanitamufli, 442 n, 

Chanakya, Kautilva, 209 f, 238, 246, 284 

Chana^oka, 167 

Chandiu, 175 

Chanda Kauiiika, 209 u, 

(;handa pradyata Mah 5 sena, 180 
ChSndllas, 493 
Chandana, Chandrapala, 98 
Chandasena, 46611 
Chanda^ri, 441 
Chandradevi, 517 
Chandr 5 mia, 425, 47* u 
Chandravalli stone Ins, 383 
(liandra of the Delhi Iron pillai 
In.scription, 425 


Chandra (of ihe Mdiaraiili lion pillar 
Inscription), 472 n 

Chandrahala Sec Chandana Chandra Gupta, 
Mamva, 172 (< handa Gnita) 204, 206 n, 
210 

(('handa Gutta), 23jff', 316, 'don 
( hand)a Gupta I, 46611 168 It 

I handia Gupta II, 197 n. 426, 446. 132, 
|(i()n, 477, ,488, 538 
( handia Gupta's Govcrmncni, 24611 
Chandia Gupla \'ikiatn;iditva, see Chandi,i 
Gupta II 

Chandrapiakiisj, 49811 
Cliandravannaii of Bengal, 171 
(.handiatannan ol Kan)l)o|a, 137 
(.hang K'ien, 407 
Chaj)ada, 281 
(.liai.i, 28) 

(.luitaka, |2i 
Chaiayana. (Dii;ha), 1S6 
Chaiminafika. (91411 
( liaisadda Ins, 39411 
Ch.tshiana, 386, (1311 (jo, ((6, |r,S 
Chatiapana, sec Vasishilupiiira 
( haiaiapana .^aiakanii 
( hnuioildhaianika, |()6 
(hecks on ahsoliuism, 134 H 
Chedis, 62, 11311, 133, 370 
Cheka, .345 

Clicllana, 112, 18311 iHtl 
Chemhrohi. 443 n 
Clieng-li, 382 
Clieia see Kerala, 21)', 

( hetaka. 110, 173, 187 
(diet.is, 370(1 
Cliliahr,i(a, 38(1 
(lihalravMli, 121 
Chliavilla Kain.i 271 
( hikka, 4<)7 n 
(Iii-ini-Kia 

(diina, 1)11, ion, (H)t. (((2. 332 
Chionlitai, 41411 
Chfiapatla, 9 n. 246 
Chiratadatta, 300 
(;hirsitipa, 416 
Chmva Insetiplion, (97 n 
Chilra Kuta, 478 n, 333 
Chitraralha Arya. 71 
Chitniscna, 14 
Chitoi Gadh, Ins, 366 n 
Chola, 291, 482 n 
Chorainargana, 283 
Chora-Rajukas, 283 
Choiiangmi, 406! 

Chronolgy of the Riiuhisara, Sisiinaga 
Group, 198 CF 
Chuksha, 387, 392 
(diulani Brahniadaii.i, 122 
Chullavagga, 174 
Churn!, 293 
Chiilii, 444 f 
Clcisbora, 124 

Cophaeus, see Kophaios, 2,30 

Cophen, see Kabul, 210 

Coronation oath, see oath, 150 

Courts of justice, 247 f, 234 f, 282 f, 497 

Clowries, 493 
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Ciesiphon, 542 
Cutch, 33811, 431, 430, 

(’yrenc, 2% 

Cyiiis, 211 f 

Cvril of |rnisalcin, 312 
Tyiopnedia, 203 

U 

Daliok, 313 
r>al)l)ascna, 137 

Oaljliala. Hahala, 473, 101, ,313. 3-;l 

Daddaiapiira, 117 

l)adlii\ahaiia, 98, iif). 1310 

Daliai', 230 

Dafnascna, 441 n 

Daivapa, sec saimka, Indvoia Dan.ijia 
njivapiiiiaShalii-Sliahamislialii, i2(i, 1S2 
Daivavata, 63 
Daivavndlias, 121, i2() 

Dakash, 125 n 
Daksha, 123 n 
Daksluna-Mathiiia, 292 
Dakshitiapada, 76 

Daksliiniipallia, 7O, 2.3G, 33G, lyfi, yfw 

Dakshinapatha-paii, 3G3 n, 3()7^ if, 138 11 

Daipbya, (Clan), 7, 171 

Dalbliya, Cliaikitayaiia, (18 

Dalbliyas Kesin, 67, 171 

Damaghasada 1, 450 

Dainaghosha, 117 

Dainajadas'ri, 450, 433 

Daman, 386, 547 

Daniana, 473 

Damasena, 450 

Daini)ada, (or Nainijada), 387 II, noic 
Damiiua, 7611 

Damodaia Gupta, 532!, 3(9! 

DSinodara sena, 498 f 

Damodarpur plate, 480, 493, 3o<i n, 303, 

'll;). r) 22 . 527 
Dandagula, 79 n 
Dandaka, 82, 

Dandakya, 73 
Dandanayaka, 4C0, 497 
Danda-pa^-adbikaiana, 497 
Dandan Uiliq, 342 
Dandapa^ika, 4^ 

Danda Samata, 318 f 
Dandika, 493 
Dandoasi, 4^ n 

Dantabala Dhaumra, Danlala-Dliaumya 
36 n, 47 n 

Danlakura, 79 n, 271 n 
Dantapiiia-nagara, 79 
Dantapura-vasakat, 79 n 
Dantavaklra, 79 n 
Dantivaritian, 496 n 
narayavausb, see Darius I, 212 
Darius I, 132, 212, 458' 

Darius III, 216 
Dar^aka, 190 
Darvabhis 3 ra, 219 
Da^apura, 429, 501, 5,34 
Daiaratlia, (Ikshvaku), 71, 90, 311 
Dasaratha, Maurya, 310! 

Dasarha, 447 n 


DaCirnas, 84, 113, 42311 
Dasasidliaka, 208 
Daseraka, 433 n 
Dassaiupaka, 4960 
Dalta Devi, (87 
Dail.amitra, 3, 269 
DatlaniiliT, 340 

Datlas of pundiavardbana, 323 * 

Davaka, 480 

De(can. see Daksliina|)allia, Dcgb, 33 ‘i 

l>emia(li()S, 26(i 

Dekaka, 480 11 

Delhi lion Pillar Ins, 423 

Denieii laspobs, 340 

Dcmetiios, 3. 337 If, 37 * ». 37 -f 

Dcinofraru's, 22C, 236 

Denarui.s, 9 n, 246 

Deo Haianark Fqiigiaph, 328, 3';2, 33G 

Deogbai Ins, 336 

Desa, 281 n, 4(12, |9t 

Derabhala, 334 n 

Deiadhikiila, 403 

Deia-goptri, 21) 

Desliiniikh, 4(13 n 
Dc'Sika, 253 n 

Devabhuli, Dev.ibhrmii, 331, 331 

Devadaha, 138 169 

Deva Gupta I, 197 n, 427 n, 489 

Deva Gupta II, 533 f 

Deva Gupta HI, 336 f 

Devaka, 480 n 

D(“\ake, ladn, 303, 303, 30911 
Devakulas, 422, 437 
Devanaiiipiya. d 240, 209, 289, 312 
Devanaihpiya Tissa, 29G 
Dcvapala, (Bengal), 42011, 337 
Devapala, (pratiliaia), ,3if) 

Devapi, 144 

Devapiura, 422, 483, 43<), 438, 483 
bevaraja Chandra Giijita II, 489 
Devaraja Skanda Gupta, 370 
Devaiaslitra, 479 f, 362 
Dev.asravas, 21, 24 
Deva<ri, (Haisha Gupta), 489, 328 
Devavarman, (Kastein India), 313, 48711, 

31411 

Devavarman Maurya, 310, 313 

Devavarman, Salankayana, 484 

Devavilta, 22, 24 

Devavrata, 400 11 

Devi, 436 

Devika, 346 

Dhanima, 2G7 11 

Dliamma, law of piety, 288 f, 298, 301 f 
Dhaminaghoso, (-Ghoslia), 290, 323 
Dhaiiima- inah 3 matra, 279 f, 299 f, 317 f 
Dhamina-nigama, 464 
Dliamma niyama, 305 n 
Dhamma-iakkhita, 269 n 
Dhamma Vijaya, Dharma Vijayi, 290, 293, 
324, 456 n, 474, 477 
Dhamina-yutas, 299 n 
Dhariinakada, Dhannakada, 83, 277 n 
Dhaiia, (Nanda), 203 n, 208 
Dhanabhuti, 329, 467 
Dbanada, Khuvera, 483 n 
Dhanda Varuneiulrantaka-Sama, 482 n, 493 
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niiaiianjdya Roiavva, 120, 12011, 475 
Dhananjaya, (Kusllialajiura), 475 
Dliamka, 313 

Dliafifiakacia, Dliaimnakacla, 83, 277 n 
Ohanya Vishnu, 522 f 
Dhara, 5‘(i n 
Dharana Gotia, 4(17 11 
Dhaiapaita, 111511 
Dliara-Sena I, 5515 
Dliara Sena 11 , (Valalilii), 55,1 n 
Dhara Sena IV, 554 
Dlianni, 467 n 
Dliaram Kola, 84 n 
Dliannadilya of Kasleiii India, 48!) 
Dhannadiiya, (Sdaditya), see Siladii),i, 518 
Dliaroia-maliamatras, see Dlianiina ,M,ili.i- 
niaiias, 2(17 

Dliainia Maliat.i|adhira|a, |',(i 

Dhannainilra, 456 

Dhat mapala, 557 

Dhai niaiakslia, 51011 

Dhdiinaranya Viduaia, 271 

Dhai'ina raksliita, Dli,minia-iaksliila, 270 n 

Dli.innasoka, edfl 

Dh.irmasihTya, 251 11 

Dhainiasfitia, 52 

Dliaim-viUas, 2f)0 I 

Dliaima yuvainaliai.i|a. 15(1 * 

Dliariiiopadhasuddlia, 251 

Dliaiaraulia ol Anjja, ()8 

Dlialaiaillia of Kasi. 12() 

Dhauli, 272 
Dliava 42<) 11 
Dhavala, 515 
Dliavaia, 524 n 
Dliavalappadcva, 515 
Dhianiakainala, 288 
Dliramanu.sali, 288 
Dliraina'iilana, 288 

Dlinsliladyrinina, u) 11, ()<> u • 

DliiisL Ketu, 117 
Dlirilaiashlia, 40, 88, 87 
Dlirilaraslitra* Vaiehitiaviiya, 0 , 2;;, ;iii, 

452 n 

Dhtiivaliliala, 55^ n 

Dluiivabhuti, 48411, 4<)i n 

Dliiiivadcvi, Dliiuvasvaniiiu, 152 11, |()(), 

p> 8 , 505 

Dhuiinasva, 108 

Dliiindiraja, 256 n 

Diivasan Dvaitavaiia, (12 

Dibbidaplates, 12511 

Dighati (»ighiti), 106, 157, 155 

Dighavii, 155 

Dig-naga, 9 11, 498 n 

Dinaras, 493 

Diodotos J, 337, 374 

Dimlotos II, 337 

Diomcdes, 371 n, 375 

Dion, 350 

Dion Ciirysoston, 26(1 
Dionysios Ambassador, 2Gb 
Dionysios King, 218, 373 
Dioscuri, 374 
Dipi (rescript^, 215 
Dirgha Charayana, 176 
Di^a, 281 n 


Divakaia, 91, 102 
Divakarasena. 498 
Divodasa (of Kasi), G9 
Divodasa ol I’anehala, 22 n, G7 
Di)a, 350 
Drang,ic, 37G 
Diangiana, 391) 

Di,iiigianian, 38!) 

Diangians, 37(1, 'lyb n, 37711 
DiidliavaiiiMii, 98, 174 
Diili, 13 

Dull Aindiola, 40 

Drona of F.pir', 1911, 229 11 

Dionaiiiiiklia, 251 n 

Diona Siiiilia, 551 n, 553 

Dniiiy.i, 124, 131 

Dnijiada, (17 

Diidiaplale, 199 11 

Dniiiinuklia ladiililiavi, 111 

Dnniniiiklia I'andiala, 74, 121 f 

Dmdliaia, 2G3 

Diiiiniti.i, 502 

Diiisodhana, 432 11 

DuslilaiUii, <15, 157 

Dfilas, 281, 284, 4G1 

Dtilialiliala, 495 n 

D\.ida,sridliitya, 524 11 

Dvaiiaiya, 132 n, 458 

Diaii.ivana, Ga 

Dvaraka, 134, 447 

Dvmiiiklia see lluiiiiiiiiklia l’aruliaia, 

K 

l'„isi(iii ( lialiikya, 521 
F.dfika, 4 

I'gypt, 213, 215, 252, 257, 295, 541 

I'liinal.i (JiaiiitanUila II, 4(2 11 

K.kadiakia, 65 

Fkial, 1)9, 2of), 471 

Fnibeitope, 172 

Finbisaros, 220 

Kmclieus, 339 

Kpander, 375 

Kpii us, 295 

Kjnskopoi, 258 

l'4)lion, 258 

Kia of Srani|)rali, 334 11 
Kian, 495, 522 
Kraii Ins, 487, 500 ii 
I'.iandapalla, Eiandol, 17GI 
Krannobaos (Iliianyavalia), 243 
Erythraean Sea, (Indian Ocean), 385 
Eiiaspla, 2lb 
Eudeinos, 231 

Eukiatidcs, 341 f, 343. 372, 374 
Enlhydcniia, 340 
Eulliydeiiios, 337, 373 
Eiisedius, 2G7 n 
Exy/, 217 

E 

Earna-data, 511 n 
Farah, 399 
Female Guaids, 245 
Ferghana, 405 n 
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I'd ii>-kjii-iii, (HiRllia};u()U) (Ki-al), vM' 
',18 n. 532 

G 

(i.id, ((w), )r,8 

(Taduui. See (Jaiidhai.i, 212 
Gaggaia, 98 
Galiapalis, 483 t 
Gajavaktia^n, 47'j n 
(Jaihjavara, 4(70 
Ganapallia, 22;; 

Gaiiapali Naga, 12,-,, 171, 

(’.ana-piiraka, 174 
(ianaiaias, 122, 188 
(iandakas, 244 n 
(•all(lali^, 221 
Gaiidavyrdia, 272 n 

(;ai)dliaia. 54!, I'ii (, i;i(p, 174. 211 tf, 2i(|, 
221, 2^2, 274. ijSi, 4871. 40^1. 1'^. 1^8 1. 
724 n, r,2() II 

(xitidliaif, 77 

(liUiesliia. 45)8 

(;anga. 8'!, 44:5 11, | (() n 

(;anj>('s ol M\sor(' (ian^aiidae, 208, 2';i, .’<M. 

^ 7 '. 

(.all), 478 
(^aidahhdia, 412 n 
(ia»"a, 2fi<) 

(iargi VachakiiaM, ; 

(iaig^as, i() 

(iargya lial.iki. (n, 70 
Gajada, 47;) 11, )8<i n, 482, yini 
(iaiuda pillar Ills, ;)',(> 

(iaiidas, 520, 728, 741 II, 741 I 
Gaiigaiiiela, 2id 
Gaulniikas, 4IX) 

(iaupalayana. See Suilii\iiksh,i, 41 
Gauprdayaiia, Sihapali, 41 n 
Gaiiii, 217 

Gjiitani.i Buddli.i, 41, 187, 287 

Gaulaiiii Bala^ii, ()iieen See Baiasri, 4118, 

(.aiitaiiiijiMlia Saiakaini, 48211, 48411, 487, 

47(8 i'M. 

(•aiitaiiiipiitra V ilivayakuia. 441 

(.anl.iini's Insiiiplion, 448 

Gaya (I'liiice), 104, 497 

Gaya, 497 

(.aya Graiil, 487 

Gebrosia, 210, 242, (77 

Ghalaka, 498, 429 

Gliato Kramadiiya, ,701 n 

(dialotkaelia (Giipia), 488 n 

Gliaiotkailia Gupta, pnuec, (I miiain liis), 

495- 501 n- 5‘>4- h'^l 
Gliora Angiraslta, 127 11, 417 
(dioiband, 210 
(dii)shravaii Ins, 421111 
(diiigrabati Gram, 472 
(iijjhakuta, 100 n 
Girikshit Auchthaniaiiyava, 41) 

Ginnagara (Giinar), 279 
Giriviaja (in Magadha), 58, 99, 19,4 
GiTivraja (in Kekaya), 57 
Girnar Text, 294 
Glaiiganikai, Glausiaiis, 221 


Gndliyakslui, 254 
Goiiialikol(akd. 748 
Goinitia, 478 
G 011 aid a, 28, 472 
Gond, 777 

Goiidopheriics, 479, :;89, 4(8) n. 4 <i'', 4 <^^- 

457 458 

Gopa. 280 ' . 

(iopa Cbandia, 7,77 
Gopfili Vaibidaii, .449 
Gopaiaia, 724 f 

Goptii, 282, 44<i, |ii 4 II. 197 , 7 " 7,7 i 

Goralliagiri, 471 
Gosal.i Mankbali|)iili.i, 188, 28(1 
Goshtius. 484 f 
(iniipli, 487 

(;o\,udliana Xasik, |. 82, |‘ll n. I'w- 11-^ 
Gnvikarlana, 149 ' 

Govmdall, 71811 

Govinda III, 487 n 

Gmiiida IV, 48811 

Covmda fdi.iiidr.i. (..ibadavjla. ';<)8 

Goniida Gniila. 497, 7'XH', 7 ^ 7 " 

Goviiul,iia|.i, 428 

(.ovisbanaka, 208 

Gi.diavaiinan, 741. 7;; I 

Giacro Siytliian.s, 4 

Grani.i 280. 4*14. 498 

Gi.'iniabbojaka, 484 

Giainabliritaka, alio 

Giariiahara, 462 

(bain,mi. 147, i (8, 174 H, 4*'7'' 

(,1.1111,1 Vriddbas, 280 n. 48,4 
(.laiiic'ika, Ayiilla, 484 
Graniika, 177, 260, 484 4181 
(.lan.ivlinak.i, 492 
Gueks, I 
(.iib.ipalik,i, 279 
Giiiiiibales 411. 42411, [8’,11 

(bula, 757 
Guclhapurusb,!, 279 
Giidiiapliar, 400 
(iiidiuliaia, 4rx) 

Giinabbaia. 2411 

Gunriigliaia, .48011, 72111 

Guiiaklna Sankbayana. See Sankliayana, 4,0 

Guild,ipbai. 400 

(.iiiidii Ins, 470 

Giipla (King), 487 

Guplas (early), 6. 48011, 771 I 

Giijilas (latei), 71,4 ff, 771 f 748 f 

Gu])la adminislralion, 492 ff 

Gupta eia, 468 * 

(bnacairs, 217, 

Gtnjara, 777 

Guviiia, See Kiisban, ,404 
Gusblasji, 7,41 

(.nltas (Kanaitse) ((biptas), 498, 748 

H 

Hagainasha, 494, 458 

Hagana, 394, 458 

Ilaihayas, 206 

Ilaimavati, 486 

Haiianyanabha, 91 

Haku Sri see Sakti-Sii, 3G3, 389 
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Hala, 306 II 
Hallii, i8r, 11, 186 
llaimmirabi, 17611, aS() 11 
Hamim lake, 377, 31)1) 

Haia, 462 

llaraha Ins, 527, r,r,f) I 

Harappa, a 

llaridasa 'Kins, 467 

Hariscliandia, 90, 319 

Haiisliena, 441 11, 478, jHj, [S,, pji n 

Haiisliena Vakataka, r,ia 

llaiiipulra, Sivaskanda-Varni.in, 44 [ 

Haiilipulia \'islinukad,i(hnin Kul.inaii(l:i 

Satakarni, 443 

Harslia Gupta 315, 327, 33011, 3|.s 

Harsha Gupta, ,331 

llaiyanka, 162 

naiyaiikaikitl.'i, 103 

Hasti, ai8 

Hastidasana, 30a n 

Hast in, 278 n, 323 

Hasiinapura, 20 

Haslivanuan. 473 

llatlii Cbunpiia fri'. , vnti 11, ’52, ',‘,7, 

Mathisiiiilia, 370 
llaltlialavak.i, lytiii 
llathi-,i>aina, 107 
H.i/aia, 381 

Hebbata grant., 443 11, 30a n 

Hekalaios of Mitelns, 3.4 n 

Heliodoios, Son of Disen (Dion), 330, 373 

Ildiokles, 342, 374 

ffellas, 214 

llelmnnd, 39(1, 342 

Herakles, 292 

Hciat, 391) 

Heiinaens, 373 
Hcitnaios, 379, (04, 4117 
Hidd [ns, 411 n 
Hidns sec Hindns, 212 
Hieiitn, 382 
Hi-lieou, 407 • 

Hieounn, 406, 407 
Himsrikas, 234 
Hindiikusb 
Ilippokoma, 444, 

Hippostiatos, 373, '(8() 

Hiialiadagalli gram, 313,4 44211, 163 
Miralal Ins, .49911 
Hianyanabha, ju, 91 
lliranyanabha, 72, 91 
Hiranyapu*a, 499 n 
Hiianyavaha, 243 n 
Hiranyavati, 492 
llithuin, 406 
Hitoucn, 407 

Hiung-Nfi, 381, 403. 437 " 

Ho ling, 271 n 
Hormisdas II, 42G 
Hoti, 419 
Hsi-h (e) ou, 407 
Hsitun, 407 
Hsiumi, 407 

Hsdan-ti, (emperoi), 382 
Huns, Hunas, 507, .315, .35> 

Hunamandala, 553 n 


Hnsbka, 411 

Hiiiislika, ,411. 421, 438, 344 
Ilvdaspcs, Iratlle ol, 230 
Ilvdiates, see Kshtidiakas, 212 
Ihpaidi, 284 

I 

lainbiiiilos, 2(8) 

(bliyjs, 293 
leluhawai Ins, 467 

Ik'livakn, (okkako), 90 I, 114, 143, 20I), 442, 
130, 467 n 

Ilavnia-Vaislia, 2", n 
Illaya, 497 n 
[ininabi, 497 n 
Inorc plate, 312 
India, 5<K) n 
Indiadaita, 441 n 
liidiadyuinna, 47 11, 3S 
liubagnnnitra, 33(1 
[iidia giant, 283 n 
India initia. 384 
Indi.id’aliia, 310 
Indi.i ]nastha, In(lia[Mtl.i 
Indiapailana, 42, 86. 120 
bidia.sena, 14 
[ndiasainian, 39,4 

Iiuboia D.iisajia Saun.ik.i, 13, iti, 17, 33, 4D 
Iiak. 341 
Ii.uati, 3311 

Iiligation ill tlie M.iniy.i I’eriod, 232 
Isamus, 338 

Ganavainian Manklian, 321 n 327 

Isfcndiyad, 341 

Islinkaia, 42, 120 

Isigili. 100 n 

Gil,I, 273, 27<i 

Gsykni, 403 

ksiaiadatta, 441 n, 4-|ii 

Isvaiasena, 441 

Isvaiavaniian, 331 

lrln)liaka Malianialia, 282 

Iiiavanna, 39311 


(aivali, 67 

jala |alnkariiya, (>8 

jalanka, 310!, 321 

jalika, 19(1 

[ambngama, 108 n 

jainbudipa, Jambudvipa. 8<i, 172 11 

janaka, (fatber of Sita), 49 

fanaka of Kasi, 68 

|anaka of the Upanishads, 4.4 ff, 31 ft'. 68 
janakavariisa, 51 

jananicjaya, 2, 3, 13!. 33!, 46. 472 
I ana. SarkarSkshya. 38 
lanasiuli Pautrayana, 143 
Janendra Ya^odharman of Mandasoi, 324 
fanlbigha Ins, 402 
'arasandha, 102, 167 
aratkavara Arlabhaga, 53 
asdhan Pillar Ins, 450 n 
jaugatja, 272 
Jaiupura stone Ins, 
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java, 49a 

Jaxartis^ 40-, 

jaya, (Iiihasa), ;(H 

jayadamaii, 4;5i f, 447. 4H011 

jayadaita, -,2a 

jayadeva, 463 

javaiiaga lieadrrian, 4(1;! 

Jayanaga, (Gauda King), yjjy 

jayatscna. 124 

jcthamiiia, 349 

jctdiltara, JetiUl.na, 177, 223 

jili-Kiisan, s.niic as Adilvascnl, r,;;7 n 

jihoiiik,), Zfionisc's. 393, [08 

jmas, 712 n 

jinasciia 

jitaSatui, 177 

jivadaman, 470 

jivaka, 182 

■fivasuia, 437 

jiviia, 727 

jivita Gupta I, 7;i7 11 
jivita (tiiptd II, 732, 7 ;(j I 
jiya-Satlfi, i 7 i) " 

JAatiikas, loti f 
jtigal ihJinl)!, 434 

joliauna !• tigcllvcita von l,oliui/cii dr Ixiiiw, 
381 11 

|(iliiyaw;ii, yylv 

( Ins (Rndiadainan 1 ), 270 
jninna, 1 

junagadh Ins, 397, 113, 4711), yyj 

|iinagadh Rntk Ins, 9 n, 240, 24(1, 251 n, 447 

I unha, 178 

juslika, 411, 421 

juslikaptiia, 421 

Jvcsllia see (yc.sliilia, 348 

K 

IsalKindlii Kaiyayana, 31 
Kabul, see Go4)hen, 210, 379, 4113 
Katha, 470 

Katlidiha, 447, 448, 747 
Kadainhas, ybo, 441, 14711, 44811, 73,(111, 
537 

Kad.iinba.s ol Vai|ayanli, |8() n 
Kada4)lK's, see Ko/ala, 407, 408 
Kadpliiscs I, see Kujula, 39011 
Kadphises II, see Wcnia, 409 
Kafinstan, 343, 381 
Kaliaiim Ins, 50G n, 712 
Kolioda Kaushitakeya, 73 
Kaliola Kaushitaki, 30 
Kaira giant, 711 n, 717 n 
Kairis'i sutvan, 171 
Kaisara, 422 

Kdivarla King, 208, 287 
Kaka-Kaina, 101 
Kakanana, (Saficlii), 482 
Kdkainka.s, 244 n 
Kakasena, 14, 40 
Kakavarna, 197, 19C, 208 n 
Kakshaseni, 40 
Kakuda, Kaehchayana, 31 
Kakuisiha, 108 
Kakus, 480 f 

Kakutslia varnian, 446 11, 489 11, 537 


Kakuulia, 113, 114 
Kala, 185 n 
Kalalihvas, 7(14 
Kaladiainpa, (>6 
Kaladuiri eia, 414 

Kaladiiins, Kaladidiui is, 71411, 73311, 
7240, 72711, 737, 777, 7(14 
Kalakiidi Ins, 700 n 
Kalakaiania Siiltanta, 740 
Kalamas, 88, 112, 138, 171 
Kal.inias of Kc.sa4)UUa, 138 
kalaia Janaka, sec Katala 
Kalasa, 397 11 
Kalasena, 94 

Krdasok.i, 104, 197 I, 207 1 
Kalavvan Ins, 390 n. 412 
Kalawan (04)4101 plaic, 397, 40J 
Kalidasa, 81, 491 n, 498 n • 

Kalindi, 722 

KrilnulT Naimada \oi-Madliya, 494 
Kalinga, 78, 19711, 206 1 , 209, 26(), 324, 

WJ'1. ,5'2 

Kalinga Kdict, 2()4, 290 
Kalinga-nagar.i, Kalinga 1 ‘aiain, 7911 
K,ili \iiga era, 27 
Kalla I, 42311, 427 
Kdllil Alliraiyanai, 239 
Kallistin'ncs, 137 n 
Kallioiie, Calliope, 342, 377 
Kaljiananianditika of Kninaialala, 1(12 
Krdsi and Gimar lexis, 278 
Kalsigianni, 339 
Kalyaiia, 428, 444 n 
Kalyana vaiinan, 4(1711 
Kamandaka, 7 

Kaniaih[),i, 277, 480, 717, 733, 748, 771 n 
Kainl)0|a, 132 I. 211, 218, 27!) 
kainlK)),! Aniiamanyava, 134 
Kainbnja, 133 
k.nndianapina, 80 
Kaiinnassadamina, 120 
Kainop.idliasuddlia, 271 
Kaiipnlya, Kampilla, 87, i2i‘ 

KainsJ ol Ko.safa, 137 

Kainsa ol Malliina, 12(1 

Kauitagir, 477 11 

Kaniyaka, 20 

Kaiiagoia, (>7 n 

Kanakakgni, 276 n 

Kanakliala, bo 

Kanaswa Ins, 313 

Kaiiau], 122, 517. 730 n, 734 n 

Kandiana Kapuia, 499 n » 

Kandii, 476, 

Kaiigha, 3(16 

Kanhcri tavc Ins., 3(10, 3(13 11, 38(1, 438, 447 
Kanishka I, 10311, 41011, 411!, 41b, 421, 

dig. dSr 514'ff 

Kainsbka II, luff, 422, 478 
Kanisklia III, 423 n 

Kanishka of the Aia Ins, .jib, 421, 478 

Kaniskapura, 419 

Kahka, 149 n 

Kantakasodhans, 271 n, 283 

Kantha, 221 

Kantipun, 414, 425 

Kanvas, Kanvayana, 353 
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Koshlliagarika, 4G0 
kola,' 471, 4715 , 41)5 
koU-Kula, 47;5 
Kotatavi, 475 11 , 

Kolii;ama, 107 
Koliv,ns]ia, 497, 71 j 
Kotta-Vishayas, aSi 11 
KotUira, *475 f 

Kotic'i-(.lK)uang (kiisliaii), 407 
Ko/ola Kaclaplics, 407 f 
Kiaku(lK.liliarKla liiKidh.i, -'71 
Kiiiiaclitya, see (iliatotkacha (.upla 
Kraiiiadilya, see Kuniara (iupla II 
Kramadiiya. Skaiida (dipla, 770 
Kian<4anm, aipi 
Kiaiha, 221 
kiavya, 67 
Knindiisva, (►, 11 

Kii.sha, 7WI, 3^711, Krishna 111 , ■|7’, 
Knshiia Gupla, 72(1, 727, 53711 
Krishnaiaja, 711 11 
Kiishiia Saiavahana, 377 
Kiisliiia V'asudeva, ne\akipnli.i, see 
Vasudeva kiishna, (i, 12(1, 131 n 
Kiishria-Vaiinaii, 44(1 ii 
Kiisimavena, 370 
Kntakshaiia, 73 
Knia-Malava Vikiain,i ci,i, 

KiUi, 49, 73 
klltl),!, 411 11 
Ki ivis, (17 

Kshaliaiala, see Khakhaiala, 398, |2S 

Rsliaiiabaiidhu, 204 

Ksli.iiMpas, sec .Salia[)S, 429 

Kshaira paian, see Satia]), 21 ] 

kslnitn (irihe), 227 

ksliallii (olluial), 1 j8 

kshayarsh.i, see xeixes, 211 

Rsheniaka, 118 

Rsheniaiaj.i, 2311, 47(1 

Rshiiipala, 71(1 

Rshudrakas, 212, 224 

Riesias Klesi.ili, 217 

Rnheia (aruesioi ol B.iii.i), 717 11 

Ruliera ol Devaiashlia, 477 

kuhcraiiagd, 489, 498, 507 

kidmaka, 27711 

Rndep.isiii, see Vakradeva 

Kuduirdiara, 442 n 

kiijula Kadphiscs (I), 390, 404, 4(1711, 417 1 

Kuku, Kukutdia, 114, 11411 

Kukuia, 435, 447 

Kulastamtiia, 729 11 

Kulavriddhi, 497 11, 7110 11 

kulinda, 20 

kulotiuiiga 1, 3(>7 II 

Kuintas, 475 II 

kuinala, 280 

Kuniaras, 276, 282, 310 

Kuniara Gupta I, 500 If, 572 ' 

Kuinara Gupta II, Kramadiiya, 41(1, 713. 
5 > 7 - 520 

Kumara Gupta HI, 527 ff 
Kuinara Gupta, Prince, (Son of Mahasciia 
Gupta), 514, 532 

Kuniara devi (Gahadvala Queen), 270 
Kumara devi (Lichchhavi princess), 468 


,5^5 

kumaiagin, 47711 

Kuiiiaiamalya, 341111, 4111, 494, 4(3711, 71H111 

kumaiapaki. 716 

kiiiiiai.i sen,I, 197 11 

Kiini.lva Vi.sliiiu, 443 

kniiihhaian, 82 

ktniala, 310 f, 323 

Riinai, 21(1 

Kinidadhana, 4(47 11 

Rnnd,idh:im, 497 

knndagiania, Kinda|)uia, 107, 20211 

Rnnd.ila\,nia, 420 11 

knndi, 120 

Rnndikrias, 131 

Iviindina, 78 

Runiiidas, 387, 17711, 48011 

kiintala. 207, 498 11, |(((| n, 7'’8 

kiniiala S,ii.ik,nin, 3110 f, [17 

kupaka, 2<)3 

knia Ins, 772 

kin.uaghaia, 130 

knin, I, 4 12, 23, (10 I, 03, 20(1 

kinn (kingdom), 20 I, 41, (13, 120 1 

kiiin (d.ikishina), 24 11 

kinnhind.is. 1 ih 11 

knnpangnki, 20 

kmnksheira, i, 20 

kill nkshel 1.1, h,itile ol, h, 31111 

kninsh, see (\iiis, 211 

knnisMiana, 21, 2311 

kns,.dlivaja, 4(3 

knsagiapuia, 100 

kiisanaliha, 122 

kns.islh;il,l, 730 n 

knsfisv,!, 108 

knsav.ili. II;; 

knsh.'iiias, 214, ;)i)li, [02 11, 744 If 

knshans, ;9l), 424 
kn.vilhala, see Rananj, 
knsinaia, 113 
knslh.il.i])nia, 477, 477 
knsiiina, kusiilnka, 393 
kusnnia(lhi:i|:t, ",14 

kiisnnia|>ni,i, see I'al.iliinili.i, 27, 193 

kiilii.iini.il.il. 2i|3 

kiiMiula, 128 

knyiila, kaplis.i, 421 

Kill iilak.iia, ;;93 iitiii 

kiiMil.ikaia Kaphsa, [oS, j 1(111 

L 

l.agaimniaii, 42311 
l.aghmaii see l.ampaka 

k. ike Hamuii, 399 
Lake Jssykul, 407 

l, ala, general, 419 
1 ala. 294 n 
J.alaka,'37o, 371 
Lalhya, 427 
Lanibodaia, 3(13 11 
Lampa, 134 
l.ampaka, 1482 

l.ong Kie (ka) Lo, 741 
Lanka, see Tamrapanii, 294 n 
l.anslii, .400, 407 
Laodike, 342 
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Kiii\iikiil)i<i, ''fc K-mau|, 

Kaolu, 403 f 
Kapa, 404 
Kiipjtika, ^',9 
Kapcya, 40 

KapilavaMii, kapilaviil.i, i jiS, 

Kapisa. Kapisf, an, .“(pD. :i 7 ^’ 

;{92, 414. 424, 428 
kapha, sec Kiijala, 
kapja palafKliala, V) 
k.irakaiuju, 74, i')i 
karala, 72, 73 
Karalu, 73 f 
kaiaiiiunaiulc. 301 
kaiandii, 74, 78, 122 
Kar.is, 3(34 
karaskara, 4()<i 11 
Kaiatai, 386, 428 
kauldaina Kings. 23 11 
Kauldaiiiaka, 38(1, 443, 317 
Karcoi, f/ia 

Kailc cpigiapli. 431, pai 
Kai mania. 231 

kaimmania. Hadkaiiila (811 

Kaimanrika, 4(11 

kaiiii.i Sadiivas, 231 11, (19 

kania, 93 n, 133 n 

Karna Snsaina, 273, 529, 333, 331 

Kaiiiipuia, 480 

karttikeya, (VVoi.ship), 423, 3(12 n 

Kaiuslia. 119 

kainvaki, Oueen, 303 

K 5 si Kasi KasT. 68 ft, 73. 861 , 1361, 182, 

186, 188, 2(8), 318, 323 
kasia, 113 

KasinTia, 274, 321, jiB, 126, 32111 

kaspciiaioi, 393 

Kassapiya Arhats, 319 

kassiics, 12311 

kasu (.haidya, 116 

kasyapa Maianga, 423 

Kasyapa, 16, 133 t 

Katacfihuris, 314 n, 333 n 

Katha, 221 

katliaioi, Katlia, Kathaka, 221 

katni, (Kaiuiia, katytiis). 48011 

kauiidiiiyapura, 78 

Kaundinya, Vidarbhi, 77 

kaiiiala, 426 ( 

kauravas, 107 and note, 

kaiisambi, Kosambi, 40, 43, 64 I, nS, 244. 

ii 73 - ^156 

kausika, 444, 498 

kau^iki river, 21 

kaii^ikT, (lady), 349 n 

Kausikl-Kachctiha, 93 n 

Kansikiputia, liulragni inilra, 349 n 

kaiisikiputra Sara karin, 444 n 

Kaiitilya, see Chanakya, 3, 37, 113. 238, 

246, 264. 286 
kausta, 47 

Kavasheya, sec fuia, 

Kaviraja, 485 
kavirlpauinam, 292 
Kekayas, 57, 442 n 
kendur plate, 536 n 
KeralTs, 47611 


kesaputu, 88, 169 

kc> 5 ins, 65, 66 

kciiiinati, 68 

kesata Bhoga, 287 

kevatia, miiiistei, 122 

kliadatapara, 493 

Khaddavali, 444 

klialaiikapavafa, 273 

khalaise Ins, 388, 41x111, 408, 410 11 

Khallataka, 264 n 

khandasiri, 363 n 

khandava, 20, 42 

kliara gr.iha I, 334 n, 333 

kharaosla, 386, 397, 439 

kli.iiapattana, 419 

kliarpara, 482 n 

kliar|)arika, 481, 482 , 

Kharoshthi Ins, 219 

kharvcia, 271, 331 ff. 338 11. 36148 

Kliasa, 133 n, 263, 278 

khairiaiai. 36611 

klicpiiiigala pav.ua, 273 

Klioi's 216 

kliosll, 4S3. 313 

klioian, 418 

klioicii, 273 11 

Klisliavaislia, *.'0 M'UAis, 

kliiiiasan, 3.41 

kliiishana. 402 f 

kia-tlic, (Kas.sapa), 200 

kidaia kushans, 426 

kicii Chi, 406 

k'leoiitsicoii-k'io, 404-407 11 

kfkata, 100 f, 167 

kinds ()( rulcrship, 1391! 

king maker, 134 

king ship, 13911 

Kipiii, 379, 381, 3.S3,\ ,40411, 410, 412, 

424. 428 

Ktuivariiian I (t halrkya), 304 n, 329 

Kiiisha, 418 

klcitns, 233 II 

Kleophis, 217 

Kodavali, 442, .463 n 

Roll ana, 169 In 

Kohi-Mor, 218 

Roliyas, 1644 

kolkai, 292 

kollaga, 107 

konakaniana, 30,4, 307 

kondavidu, 473 n 

kohgoda, 475 a 

kongu Coiinbatoic, 239 

koiigunadu, 293 

Kohkan, 512 

kopbal Ins, 277 n 

kopliaios (Cophacus), 230 

koppalan plates, 304 n 

Koiada, 476 

Korandavarna, 196 

koravya, 120, 196 

kosala North, 70, 88, 136, 176, 512, 556 

Kosala (South), 272 n, 414, 473, 512. 55G 

Kosalidevi, 138 

kosam (see KausambJ), 512 

kosan Stone Ins, 470 n 

ko^ar, 239, 293 
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;il,nisli;iy.i. 495, 499 ti ,41a, n 
■Jiiliilva, l,ohii,)a, ;ji, v'l. Vfi. 
■okha-ltarakas, j8', 11 
.ekhakas, 25s 
i.rnduhira, 44211 
.laka, ;4()2. 419, Il' 9 
ibva, 21 j 

Klithhavii, 7.',, 10(1, 2o() II I',', 4(1(111, |()8 
ikhila, 1419 
,1(111 (^ajiital Ills 
■ipikaras, 281, 284 

.oliil.i, I.fihitya sec l.iuliiiy.i, ',i-;, ',|H 
()ka-<lliaina-(lcva, 494 

.lulcis Ins, |),issiiii, i;t<) II. ii|, 211 11 ’jn 
4 ,') 4 " 

uiiiiiimij’aui.i. 274 
iiinliinTvaiia, 170 
vM.is, ‘'j'.’, ')7|, )-;8 

M 

\).i( lukruk.i, 2(1 
.Xiruhalas, 77 
Madanapala, ",i() 

Mfulavik.i, (()2, 4(12 II 
M.idd'i, 182 II 
Madliadcsa, 211 

M.ldhanpiitia Issai.iscn.i, iii*ii 
Madhiilj.iii "laiil, 442, 4;;; 

Madliniii.int.i, 82 

Madliava 8an;>a, yii n 

Madhava sujila, 51-,, 428, 442, 414 

\ladha\a Sena, ;j;)i 

Miidhasa V'aiinan 1 Janasiava, 421) 

Madliiiia Ultaia, 12(1 

Madinadesa, Majpniaih.sa, 2. 60, 128. 241 

8 14. 

Madliyania I’latilxidliipnlia, 1(17 

Madhyatiiika, 22 j, ;’|(i 

Madia, Madiaka, .48, 49 I, i:i(i 221 n, |8(i { 

Madiagara saun!>fiyani, ,49 

■Madras all., 14, 19 

Madias (Modem,), .4, 144, 174. 211 

Madia a, 292 

Mafiadha, 4, 8(i, 98 ft, i;45 I. '“ft. 181, 272 I, 

Tk)' 834 t. :! 7 ' f. Ift 7 fL 4 M "• 3 ^ 0 . 3|8 
fl passim 
Maj-adhapura, 99 
MagandiyS, 179 
Maga.s, King 294 f. 440 
.Magisin. 441 
.Maliabaladhikiiln, 494 
MahabliaraVichatya, ,48 
Mahabhisheka, 122, 140 f 
.Mahabhojas, 124, 444 

Mahadandanayaka, geiieial, ylxi, ]8;(, 494 n, 

497 ' ' ' 

Mahadeva Dharaghosiia Aiidiiiniwia ';()o 11 

Mahadevi, 467 

Mabajanaka 1 , 52 

Mahajaiiaka II, 42 

.Mabajanapadas, 85 ft 

MahS-Kachthana, 128 

MahSkaniara, 475 

Mahakosala (king), 92, 138, 17ft 

MahakhusliapSra, 495 

Mahakshatrapa Riidra, 38ft 


Maiiaknl.i I’lll.n (nsmplion, 429 
Mahalaka, 2(10 
Mahainandal.i, 19(1 n 

M.ilianialr.is, 184, 219, 24(1 281 1 , --(18 14 , 

431 . 4.39 

Maliruiaiiiaii ol (cvlon, 199 
Malianainan (S.iks.in), 177 
Mahnnandin, 193, 197 

Maliapadiiia (f.iilici ol Hiiiilns.na). 104 n, 
ift 7 

M.ili.ipadiiia Naiid.i, ii)8 201 ft, >’,4 
M.diapadiiiapali, 203 n 
Malia piatiliara. 4(17 
M.ih.iiajsa, i)i> 

■M.ihai.ikkluta, ,4|o 
Mahal islilia, 279, (28(1, 171) 

M.iliai.itliis, 279 
Mali.irailii I ran.ikayro, ".(ii 11 
Mahasala jaliala, 48 
Maliasainiyas, 462 
Mahasarnmaia, 11ft 
Maliascna (iiipla, 448 I 
Maliasciia (inpla Desi, 442 
\fahasciia, I’ladsola, 10211, i()( n, 1(1411 

S(c Cliandia Ihadsoia Maliascna 
Maliasciiajiali, ‘’,30 n, | 44 , ifto 
Mah.lsilakni,uaga, 18H 
M.iiiasTlava, 137 

Mahasiva fhipta, 4(1711. 4'12 n, ypi 
Moiiasiliana. 41911 
Malias!hatnygaili, 24411 
M.ihasndassana, 114 
Mahaitara, M.iliaKaiak.i, 4ft';, |(|() 
Mahavna, 107, 18S, i(||, 287 
Mahaviisha, 24 
(Sii) Mahendra, 400 11 
Mahcndia (Kasicin f'.hais), jp, 

M.ihciulia (of Kosola). 474 

Mahcndia (Mamya). 2(17. 2(|(>, 410. 474 

Main iidiaditya, r/xi 

.Malicndiagiri, 2(19, 47.4 11 

Mahcndi.i Kalpa, r,oo n 

M.dicndr.i Karma, 41x111 

Mahcndia Kiiitiara, 4 (k) n 

Mahciidia|)ala 11 (I’laiihaia), 41ft 11 

Malicndiasarnian I, I’aUava, 444 11 

Mahen)o-l)aio, 2 

Malicnjo-Daio Ins, 403 

Mahcsvaia (sea), 328 

Maliesvaia Naga, 424 

MabTdhaia, 448 

Mahiiakiila see Miliiiakiil.i 

Mahisha-Vft,shaya, 443 n 

Mahidif, 144, 1.48, 457, .40,4 

Mahisliikas ^ 7 ^ 

Maliiiinati (Stale), i2(if 194, 447, 40211 
Mrdiisliyjs. 402 n 
Mahodaya, 117 

Maiirakas of Valalihi, 440 n, 412, 414 n 

Xfaithilas, 206 

Makal-Anibasliitia, 22(1 n 

Makhadeva, 40 

.MakaravahiiiT, 486 

Makkarakata, 130 

Malava, Malaya, See ^lalloi, 225, 412 n, 433, 
4 , 83 . 455 "( 480, ,401 n, 414, 432, 548 f 
Malavagana, 480 
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Milavaka, 514 ii 
Malavalli Recoid, 115 
Malava-Vikrania, 400, jr,! 11 
Mala> Archipelago, 4Hy, 

Malichos, Maliku, 44O 11 
Malikti, 446 n 
Maliiii, 5, ()6 

Mdllas, Mailki 85, n;( tl, )()<), 188 
Mallasaiula I’laic, 557 
Malli (Matava), aa] 

Mallika, 178 

Malloi, aiff, I 

Malvva, 42(1 

Maiiiaclla, 444 

Mamala, 434 

Mainliariis, 38(1, 430 

Mamgala, Mangala. 287, "oi 

Manahali (Irani, r,i(j 

Maiiavas, 250 

MaiKiakmi, 330 11, 338 n 

Maiuiara, 4 

Maiulaia IiiMiiplion, 33O 
Maiiclasoi, 315. 351 n, ct 
Mandasor Inscriplion, 105, 4(15 11 3(8) a 
Maiidavya (ol \'cdic IcMs), p) 

Maiulavya (of epic), 311) 

Mandhata, 117 
Mahgala, Maiiigala, 287, 301 
Mangalcila. ,316 n 
Manguia, 196 

MangTaon liiS(ii|)lioM, 3 ;() 11 
Main, 542 f 
Manichaeaiii, 296 
Manigul, .393 
Manikiala Ins., 392, 418 
Manipiaplia (Kaiisainhi), 193 n 
Maniyalappc), 230 

Manklialipiiila see (losala Manklialipulla 
■Mankuwar lies , 501 n, 50;} 

Manoja, 87 
Miiiisahra, 27,3 
Mansdira Ins , 393 n 
Mantraraja of Kainala, 175 
Maninn, 249(1, 494! 

MaiUiiparishad, 230 I. 280!, 31(1 I, .pjl 

.Mann (Svayanililuiva), 22 n 

Manu Vaivasvala, 22 n 

MavanUika, 20 

Margrave, 533 

Mani, 448, ,346 

Marudhanvan, 213 n 

Marutta Avikshita, 143 

Masalia, 561 

Maski Edict, 270, 317 

Massaga, 217, 230 

Massanoi, 227, 232 • 

Mat, 421 
Matachi, 41, 64 
Mathara, 421, .3()2 
Mathaiipuira .^ivalakuia, 444 
Mailiava, ,30, 70 

Mathura, Mcfhoia, 124, 383 3134, 414, 421, 
472 n, 473 

Mathura I.ion Tapilal Ins., 383, 393 n, 398 
Macila, Matilla, 471 
Matischivas, (k)unciUor,s, 449, 459 f 
Mafrivishnu, 495, 522 


Malsya, 9 n, 20, Gi, 123 
Nawakes, .Mavaces, 381} 

Manes, 37311, 378, 387, 39(1 
Maiikliari, 467 n, 49(1 n, 513, 517, 331) 
.Maiirya, Moriyas, 4 n, iGcj, 172, 231 If, 23G 
.Maykiavolu, 442 n 
Mayidavolu Elates, 83, 277 n 
Maynraposliaka, 236 
Mayiiisarinan, 44511, 53011 
.Mecles, 212 

.Medus Hydasjic.s, 376 11 
Megaslhencs, 242 If 
Meglids, Maghas, 292, 470 
Megha-Varna, 2ck), 484 
Vlciiaiauli Iron I’lllar Ins , 472 11 
Mekala, 302 f, .302 n 
Mcinpliis, 341 

Menander, 338 ft, 373 1 ' 

Meiidareli, 284, 4,35 
.Neiiclarkha Thciidoia, 453 11 
Mecaki, Mawake.s, Mevaces, 384 1 
Miliiiakiila, 30111, 518 C, 533, 559 
Milinda, 138 n, 338 

■Milinda I’afiho, 201, 20911, 210, 238, 3 

Min, 386, 547 

.\1 madia Sec Mcnaiidei 

Ming, 410 

Minnagaia, 3^13, pii, p’o, 347 

Miianni, 125 n 

Milhi, 49 

Mitliila, 48, loG 

iMiihia, 42011 

Milhiadates, Milliiid.iles, gji, 37(1 

Mill a Coins, 348 1 

Miiradcvi, 319 

Mm as, 348, 333 ft, 383 

,\flec lu hhas, 509 

.Mneinon (King), 215 

Modagiri, 95 n 

Modo-galingae, 84 

Modubae, 84 

Mocres, 229 

Moga, 387 

Moklialrsa, Mokliahnain, 355. 530 
.Mo-la-po, 51411, 334 
Molinciae, 84 
Moliiii, G8 

Mophis Sec Ainblii, 219 

Mora-jataka. 23G n 

More, 31311 

Moris, 236 

Moriyas, 172 

Mosul, 541 

Mote Hall, 114 

Mou-lo-Saii-pu-lu See Miilaslhaiiaputa 
Moiisikaiios, 228 
Mousopallc, ,362 
Mpgaefhara, 178 
Mrigaiika, 335 
M[igasikliavana, 4G7 
Mrigesavannan, 44G 11 
MuchTpa, 84 
. Muehukarna, 228 n 
Mudgala, 65 n 
Mfijavat, 55 
Mukhaliiigam, 79 n 

Mukhara See Maukhari, 530, 552, 555 f 
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Mukhyas, 281 

Mfilaka, Son, 129, n (o- 
Mulasthanapiira, 545 
Multan, 544 f 
Muliida, 463 

Mulwasar tank Ins., (50 n 
Munda (King), 193, 195 
Mnndas ((.lass 01 Spies), 2^9 
Miiriyakala, 332 ff 
Murundas, 259, 381, 482, 1S3 
Mushika, 84, 228 n, 293 
Musikanagaia, 370 
Mulibas, Sj 
MnvTpa, 84 
Mu/.iiis, 293 

Mvakadoiii Ins, 38311, ||2 113 
Mvsoie Ins, 31811 

N 

N'al)aiacan, 448 n 
Nabhaga, loS 
\ablia|)anui.s, 27) 

Xadina, 478, 479 
N.lcluie-ki-lnlai. 478 n 
Nadrkas, 107 

\itgas, 8, 131, 411, 121, 11211, 47211 
.Vagadatla, (71 
Naga Dasaka, 193 

Nagalaka, Nagabl Vivoliiilaka, N'agarawa 
Vaharika, 281, 439 

Naganikii See Nayanika, 33S n, 389, 137 

Nagarabliukti, 493 

Nagaiadlivak.sha, 233 

Nagaraka, 281 

Vagaiakshadaisa, 439 

Nagarasreslithin, 498 

Nagardhan. 499 n 

Nagarjuna, 414, 41411, 421 

Nagarjiini Hill, 311 

Nagarjuna Hill Cave Ins., 31411, 34S 

Nagaijunikonda Ins,, 248, 27311, 384. 119 

Nagasavaya (Hastiriapiira'i, 21, (on 

Nagaseiia (King), 471 ff 

Nagascna (Sage), 338 

Nagavana, 251 11 

Nagnaiii, Naggaji, Naggali, 33, 74, 122, 

* 3 ' 

Naliapana, 399, 409. ' 134 ' 13 ^ 

Naliavahana, 412 n 
Naigamas, 333 n 
Naimi.slias, 86 n, 71, 133 
Nakliavant* 423, 472 n 
Nakiila, 37 

Nalanda Grant, 4S7 n 
Nalanda Seal, 30411, 321 
Nalanda Stone Ins , 319 n, 32,( n 
Nalas, 563 

Nambanus, Nanibarus, 386, 430 
Namijada Ins, 387 n 
Nami Sapya, 30, 32, 73 f 
Nana, 420 n 
Nanaghat, 357 

Nanaghat Cave Ins,, 362 n 
Nanaghat Record, 358 n 
Nanaka Coins, 420 n 

Nanda, 193 n, 197 201 ff, 333 n, 334 f. 


87 ' 

Naiulana, 314 11 

Naiidana of the Ainaima plale, 329 

Nandapm, 4990, 32211 

Naiidaraja, 338 

Nandi, King, 471 ff 

Nandinag.n, 134 

Nandisena, 129 

Naiidivaidiiaii,!. \'aTiivai(llian.i, 193, 194, 

"da- '96. .rii 

Naiidivaiinan (Pallava), 41311, 30211 

Windiyasas, 473 

Na-pci-Kea, 274 

\a(|sIi-i-Rustuni, 212 

N.iiada, 226, 483 

Narasinilia C.iipla lirdadiiy.i, 318, 317 f, 
327 n, 338 

Naiasiiiilia Vainian, 41311 
Naiavarmaii of Mandasoi, 132, ,301 n 
Nadayana Kanva, 333 
Naiayanaprila, 338 n 

Naiendra Chandra, Naiendia Simlia, (88 

N.ireiulragupta, 331 n 

N'aienclrasciia Vakalaka, 312, 33H, 338 

Nasalyas, 12311 

Niisik I’ras.isii, 383, 379, (33 

Nasik Ins , 388, 488 

Niitikas, 107 11 

Nadi, 174 

Nan-Nand-Dehia (Nander'), 208 n f, 207 
Navadliyak,slia. 234 
Navagrania Giant, 278 n 
Nav.iiiandah, 197 f 
Nav'.inara, Navaiiagaia, (39, (((ii 
Navy, 234, 4(1 n 
Nasyruakasik.a, 331, 337 
Nayaka, ((k> 

Nayaiiika, 337 f. 389 
Nearebos, 228JI 
Ne.ircliiis, 231 
Neini, 74 

Nepal, 48, 274. 488, |88 n |Ho 

Nerur 3 11 

Nevika, (62 

Ngan Si, 379, 407 

Nicaea, 374 

Nicliakshu, 39 G43, 118 
Niihfliliivi .See I.icluldiavi 
Nidhaiipui plate, 333 n 
Nigrdi Sagar, 304 
Nigama, 463 f 
Nigamapradhanah, 233 11 
Nigaina Sabha, 439 
Nigantba Natapulta, 287 
Nijliati, 300 
Nikaia, 232 
Niki as, 373 n 
NJlapallT, 478 
Ninii, 121 
Nipishta, 213 
Nirgiantlias, 287 
Nirukta, 5 

Nirvana (of MahavTra and Goiaina), 189 n, 
190, 199 f 

Nirvana Temple, 113 

Nishada, 97 n, 143, 169, 173, 3R0 

Nisrisliianhah, 232, 284 
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Nomarcli, 221 
Nyagrodhiivan.i, 172 
Nysa, 217 
Nys.ican*;, 217 

0 

O. uh ((Oiimalioii), ivi 
Oildavadi, 124 
()ddiy 5 iia, 217 
Odiaka, Udaka, ([(i 
Ohind, 427 

(>kkak.(. 117, ijr, 

Oiiiphis H'c Amblii, .’M| 

Opliir sec Souvii.i 
Oiodes II, H78 n 
Oilhas'iies, j(H) 

Ossadioi, 227 
Oliliaildiia (M.iliali), iii 
()\\diakai, see Ksliiuli.ik, 221 
Owkaiios, 228 
()/eti( see Vijam, 4|fi 

P 

Pal)lja|)n, ,74(» 

I’aliliosa Ills . ;j(() 

P. iila, 291, 294 n 
I’adaii^ali, 144 
Padilla, 176 n 

Padiiiavaii Ciiy, 414. 425, 47;i, 47*; 
Padiiiavaii qiieeii ol Ajaia-Satiii, 187 
P.idiiiavali, Queen ol Udas.in.i, 1711. 414, 

l-'f), 47 ^ n. 473. 492 

Paliadpui Epigraph, 71211 
Paliadjuir plaie, 722 n 
Pahlavas, 4, 399 IT 
Paikiili Ins., 424 n 
PainiiJs, 8 n 

Paiihaii see Pialisliili.di,i, 2 - 77 ". ■I8-; 

Paiihaiiaka,s, 277 n 

Pakarakhya, 524 n 

Pakove, ‘494, 402 

Pakthas (Pakthun), 217. 22", 

Paktyika (Pakthas ?), 2i;( 

Pakudha Kacliihavana, (Kaknda'i, yp 
Pala, 516, 535 

Pala (Kings), 32911, 42011, 5:,7 
Paladas, 276, 378 
Palaesiimindu, 294 n 
Palagala (Couriei), 149 
Pilagali, 1.44 

Palakka, Palakkada, 459, 475 (77 
Palaka, 194, 195, 263 n 
Palasika, 4.(6 n 

Palilxilhra Palimhotliia. see I’.ilalipiiii.i. 
207 

Palibothii. 275 

Palidas, Paladus, Pariihdas, 27(1 

Palimbothra. see Pataliputia, 243 

Pallava, 442, 44611, 477, 49(111 

Palnad Ins, 443 11 

Paloura, 271 n 

Paniivs, 406 

Paficha Gaiida, 5,57 

Padthalas, 7, 20, 64, 121, 171, 206 


Paiidiainaka, 19C 
Pahrhanagari, 495 n, yiHi 11 
Panchao, 419, 457 n 

Pandas.1. I’andiis, 1 , 361, mo ti, 132, 292, 
481 

Paiidion, 409 n 
I'andita-Kausiki, 34(1 
Pandoouoi, 481 
Pandugati, 208 
I'.mdnka, 208 
Pandya, 292, 372 

I’anini, 7, 29, 32, 40, 57, (hi, 107, 207 11, 

217 

Paiiiva gharika, 461 
Pan jab, 4 

Pan|tai Ins, 403, .40S 
P.iii)koia, see gonii, 217 
P.in)shir, 210 
Paiiialeon, 373 
Paia Ahlara. 73 
Paia Aln.lra, see .dii.li.i, i)i 
Paradas, 278 
P.iiaiiakai. 278 n 
Paiakranianka, 470, |8() 

P.iiama daivata, 493 
P.naniaitha, 162, 498 11 
Paiaiiia.-Svannn, 551 n 
Paiaiiiisliihya,* 14O 
P.iia-pasainda-gaiaba, 289 
Par.i Sainndra, see (eyion, 291 
I’aiasik.is (Persians), 14611, 353 
Parasripmia Saivaiaia, |8] 

Paiasiiram, 3GO 

Parikshil, 1. 2, 3, 11 II, 25 I 

Paieiias, (.see parinali), 35 

Paiik.sliitas, 11 ff, 11 

P.Hiiml.i, 278 

P.iiiniiiaUhali, 28] 

Paiinali, 20, 35 

IJ.nisliad, Paiislia, 155 173, 2(811, 250, 

280 f, 303. 464. (97 
P.irivakra, Pariehakia, 65 
Paiivrajaka, Maharajas, (78, 323 
PaiivriktT, 144 
P.irivrajikas. 259 
IViriyatia, 435.' 555 n 
Parkliain Statue, 190 n 
Parnadatta, ,511!, 553 
Paropaniisadac, Paropani sadai, 2(2, 27311 
Parsva, (Buddhist), 421 
Pai.sva, jina, 87, 132 
I’iiitha, Kasinlra, 4490 
Pailhalis, 271 
Parlhians, 375, 379 
Parushnl, 58 

Pasenadi, .see Pra.seii|it, Pa.siSni, 37(1 
Pasits, 125 

Patala, Patalene, see Tania, 229, 338, 395 

Patalipuira, 32, 104, 193, 196, 243, 483, 490 

Patanchala, 59 

Patika, 392 f, ,396 f, 429 

Pativedaka, 281, 284, 300 

Patna Statue, 192 n, 196, 196 n 

Patrokles, 266 

Pattan plate, 448 n 

Patninitra, 502 
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Paudanya, 143 n 
Pauliishi Satyayajfia, 4() 

Paumavai, see Padniavali, wife of Airusiiiiu 

Paurava, 21, 35, 220 

Paurnaniasa, 363 n 

Paura-VySvaharika, 2S1 

Paijsfikaiasadi, 31 

Pauslikarawiii, 171 

Pava, jofi I), jiyi 

Pavenc pottliaka, loi) 11 

Pavvaiya, 553 

Payas! tiiief ol Setavya, 13S 
Peda, 497 n 

Pedavcgi pl.ife Ins , 177 n 
Pedda vcgi, 476 
Penukenda Plate. 11211 
Peniikodn Plate, -,o'j n 
Perimuda, 292 11 
Periyar River, 293 
Persia flran). 211 
Persians, 4, 211 f 
Pcrsepolis. 212. 211, 42;; 11 
Persis, 541 

Peshawar easkei Ins, 120 

Peiavaltii. 257 

Peltanik.i, Piiinika, 27G 

Peukclaoiis, see Piishkaiavaii, 21S 

Penkolas, 37,7 

Phegclas (Phegens), 223 

Philadelphos. Ploicnis, 11, atiti 

Pliilippos, 231 

Philopaior, 373 n 

I’liiloxmos, 373 

Phocniiians, 213 

Plira, 377 n 

Pliiaoics, 377 n, 399 

Phryni, 338 

Piliunda, 372 

Pilci, 374 

Pilldi F.dul I, 282 

Pillai P'dirl II, 301 

Pdlai lulid IV, 282, 287, 2811 II 

Pillar Edict V, 305 

Pillai Edict VI, 289 n 

Pillar Edict VII, 287, 303 

Pillar Edict VIII, 289 n 

Piinpratna, 22t 

Pina, 497 n 

Pindola, 180 

Pingala, 45. 237 

Pippalada, 72 

I’lpphalivana, itk), t72, 237 
Piprawa, yo n 
Piriya, 497 n 

Pi.shtapiira, Pithapitram, 83. 173, -,(i2 

I’ltliuda, 372 

I’ithunda, I’ltitndra, 372 

I'itinika, 276 

Piyadasi, see AiSoka 

Poduna, 128 

Podiyil Hill, (Malaya), 239, 273 
Po-ho, 58 

Pokharan, Pokran, Poknina, 172 
Polamuru plate, 329 
Po-la-see, 541 
Po-ling, 271 n 
Polyandry, 38 


Polysenos, 373 n, 398 n 

Po-ino, 484 

Poona plates, 484 n 

Porana Pakitt, 247 

Poios Elder, 220, 223 n 230 

Poros yoiingei, 221 

Poriik.nios, see Owk.inos ■n'H 

Po-ta, 101. 407 

Potali, 87, 128, 271 n 

Pot ana, 80, 128, 43,3 n 

Po tiao, (10, (it), 12311 

Poiinnata, 562 

PiaWiadras, 43311 

Piabliakara, .19311 

Piahhasn, 429 

Prahliavali (diipta), 489, yigl 
Pialihavati (Utkala), 124, 489 
Piachaihta, see Piatyania, 276, 280, 291. 479 
Praeliinas'ala Aniipainanyasa 38 
I’ladiya, 139, 236 
Pradua, Paficlialas, 6.3 
I’ladesan, 281 n, 491 t 
Piadeshiris, 231 11, 28'( 

Pr.idesikas, Piade^ikas, 2S1, 283, 290 
Piadcsikesvaia, 283 
Piadhaiias, 494, 

Piadyoia of \v.tnli, 8. 27 n, 72, 102, 131 I. 
11 ) 1 . 201 
Piaesti, 228 

Piakiisaditya, 318, 321 n 

Prakataditya, 319, 32(11 32311. 33711 

I’l amaganda, 100 f 

Pianiatiika, 45 

Pianava, ()ti. 449 iGi 

Prarjitnas, 480 

Praseiiajit (I’asenadi of Ko^.dai. 8, 71. 02. 
138, 176 

Piasenjit ('Simessot of Kakavainin), ttifi n 
Piasi.ike, 630 

I’rasiatis, I’aisii, 208, 231 273 

Prri<fiipiitrn, Asvtriv 3 sin, 47 
1‘iastoka. 63 

Prataidana, (x), 73, 88, 11911 
Pratliama Kavasllia, pyfi 
Praihattia Kulika. 496 
Pratihara, dvnastv, 31G n, 333 
Pratipa, 12 

Pratipa pratisatvana, 23 
Piatishtliana, .327, 347, 438 
Piati!lrav,as, 12 
Piatvanta, 336 

Pravahana jaivali, see Jaivali, fiy 121 
Pravarapiira, 499 n 
Pravarasena I, \^k 3 taka, 477-(8 ( 
I'ravarsasena II, 81, 498, 311 
Praya,ga, 349 

Prithivishena I, 477 4 ^ 

Prithivishena II. 478 
F'rithivishena (Mantrin), 494 n, 3 <>' 

Priyaka, 193 n 

Proshthas,' .see prae.sti, 228 

Proti KauOmbeya. 63 

Ptolemy II, philadelphos, afiti, 291, 310 

P(t)ole maio.s (Siro), 438 

Ptolemy III, 263 n 
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Puad’icn, ^lo 
I’uorir, 292 
I’likkusati, 152, t7i 
I’miahRarli Ins, r,iti n 

I'nlakcsin II, (.luilnkya, 29, 21)1, n i, -,i(i n 
Ptilild. (Pmuka). P.waka, 102, iji 
I’lilinda, 8‘j. 8|, 278 
Piilisd. 20} ;i, 2S1, 28( 

Puloma, 4;\8 

Pidninavi, Baitliana, ^64 n, 498, 4':;9 
Pvdomavi (Myakadoni Ins), 4(2 
Piilomavi (Pnranas), 4(1 
I’\doinavi (Sin), Salavaliani liaia, Kin” of 
ihc Salavanas, ‘{f)| 

I’uliini.ivi, (Aiidliia Kin»), 28 

l*ulmna\i. VaMshiliipuira Svainisii (insnip. 

lion and coins), 462 n, 448 
Pulnniayi, Saiavaliana, Km^, son ol 
Ganiamipnlia, 448, ppp pCi 118. |4'). 

Ill 

Pulnslia ptadiTnayoova, |() 

I’lniaialihishcka, 14(1, i p) f 
I’undranasara, 241 

I’nndiavardhana (hlinkii',, 27-,, |So, ((14, 
400, 422, 424! 

Pnpphavali, GS 
Puranand.i, 11)7 
Pnrika, 442 
Puinak.iusika, 401 n 

Pnrnavarman, 414, 48711, 411 n, 444, 4(8 

Piirnot San,i>a, 464 n 

Pinohita, 148, 419 

l’niii(s), 21 I, 124, 220 

Pniii Gupt.i, Pina, 486, 404, 418II, 422 

Pniiikiitsa, 90 

Piiii'i lavas Alla, 24 

Piniisliapuia, 418 f, 498 n 

I’liiv-apai-Akar-Asarui, 147 

Piiiva Malava, 414 n 

I’lish.miiiias, 402 f, 407 f 

Piislikaia, 429 

Pnslikarana, 472 I 

Piislikarasaiin, .see Pnkksaii, 142 

Pnslikaravali, Pnshkalavati, 44, 240, 274, 

472. 475. 8«7 

Pusliyal)liiiii, 414, 4,4011 44411, 44|n, 442 
Pushvadliarman, 410 
Pushyagnpta, 2 (o, 247, 494 n 
Piislivainiira Kinsj, 184, 208 n, 410, 414. 

420 n, 321. 42711, 4|2, 479. 481. 4"2, 442 
i’uspapura, 492 
Pnsf pala, 496 
Pnia blicdana, 49 

R 

Radha, Radhapun, 2940, 429, 419 
Radhagupta, 268 
Radliika, ,461 

Rahanmsala, Ratliannisala, 188 

Raha.syadhikrta, 459 

Rakula, 8, 92 

Raiagriha-(kikaya), 47 

Rajagiiha, Magadha, 48, 96, 99, lO), 194, 

4:12- 370 f 

Rajagriha (Balkh), 58 
RSiakarti, Rajakiii, 144, 154, 144 


Raj.ihpikaia, 449 
Rapnnalya, 460 
Rajan, 44, 1 }2 
Kfiiapina ;Kalniga), 79 
R,i|.ijniia (Kanilioja';, 144! 

R.liapiuohil, 155 
Ra/aiaja, 44(>ii. 

Raiapntiadfva-lihaltiii'aka, (94 
Ra)asasana, 248 
Raiasiiiiha, 466 

R.iiasiiya 44, 142, 148, 117, 1 (8 
RaiiUnaja, 458 
Ra)av.iidy,i, 449 
Rajavishaya, 278 
Raiayiikla.s, 281 n 
R.i||n,9<lliaka am.idle ha, 282 
Rapiika, Rri|ri)hkas, 244, 248, 281 n 282 1 
2.8411, 2t)8f, 42411, i4|, 9,9 
R.ipila Ra|iivula, 491 f 
Rapasii, 441 

Ra|v,i Vardli.ina, 414, 44011, 442 
Rama, 72, (k> 

R.imagama, i8x) 

RTima (sariiia) Gn])(,i, 188 n 

R.imapala, 418 
R.imma ('.ity, 88 
Raii,i-Rlianda,i>ai -adliikarana, 197 
R.isliada, 241/ 

R.isliira 11, (82 
R.islmadhikiila. 248 n 
R.Gliiiajiala Ollicial, 282 
R.isliiiapala King, 208 
R.isliiiapaii, j 82 
Rasliakfila, 49811, 444 
R.iiliikas, R.isiilnkas, 278, ■182 
Rashfriya, 247, 248 n, 249, 282 11 
Rathagiilsa, ]i 
Railiamnsala, 188 

Railiikas, 24711, 2.4811, 278, 279 I, 2.80, 281, 

^ 282, 282 11 

Radiins, 1,18, 14,1 

Ravuleva, 329 n 

Rainapui, (7,411 

Rattliiipala, 120 

R.ivikiili, 24 

Renn of Viddia, 78, 80, 129 
Repiihlifs, nx). 114, 120, 124, 128, 144, 14), 
18411, 218 IF, 444, (80 f 
Rcvoitaias Patava Chakra Sihapaii, 147 
Ridlia[)ur Plates Ins , 388 n 
Riksh.i (Mountains), 23, 13011 
Ripuniaya, 102 
Rishabha, 22 n, 

Rishadhadatta, see Gshavadala, 429 
Ri.shigiii, 100 
Rishya.siinga, 95 n 
Ristika see Rathika, 

Rislikas, 276 

Rituparna, 90, 93 

Roads (Mainya), 252, 305 

Rock edifi.s of A^oka, 248 n 

Minor Rock Edict-I, 278, 297, 298 n 

Rock edict II, 294 

Rock Edict III, 248 n 280, 282, 319 

Rock Edict IV, 269, 296, 29811, 30211 419 

Rock Edict V, 267, 289, 280, 320 

Rock Edict VI, 280 
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Rock Edict VIII, 240, 26^ 269, 304 

Rock Edict XII. 282, 306 

Rock Edict 13th, 199, 256. *63 n, 269, 371. 

274, 275, 2^, 294 
RohinT, 170 
Rohita, 90 
Rohltaka, 20, 433 n 
Roma, 422 

Romakas, Rome. 4, 88, 409! 

Roruka, 174 
Rsika, 371 n 
Rla.m, 214 
Rudral>hriti, 450 

Rudtadaman I, 911, 193, 270, 361, 413. 

422, 430 f. 439, 447 ff, '438, 544 ff 
Rudradaman II, 430 
Rndradatta, 48''n 

Rudradaman, Rock inscription of Tunaearh, 
240, 257 
Rudra-deva, 471 
Rudradhaia BIiatt 5 rik 3 , 456 
Rudrasena I. Kshatrapa, 450 
RudrasPna II, Kshatrapa, 477 
Rudrasena III, 430 f, 479 
Rudrasena ( 1 ) Vakataka, 471, 477 
Rudrasena (II), Vakataka, 477, 489 
Rudra Sirhha I, 430 ' 

Rudta Sitnha III, 430 f, 4790 
Rudrayana, 174 
Rulupurisadata, 442 n 
Rummindu pillar, 170 274, 304 
Rupadar^aka, 253 
Rupnath, 278 

S 

I 

Saba, 490, 494 
Sabaiae, 84 
S.ihaicac, 225 
Sabagrae, 225 
Sabbamifta, 94 n 
Sabatthaka, 184* 

Sabha, 154 
Sacac, .See Sakas 
■Sakarauli, 376 
Sacastene, 378 n 
Sachiva, 249, 331, 490 
.Sacian, 216, 386 
Sadachandra, 472 n 
Sadaganna, 368 
Sadanira, 48 70 
Sadvargikas, ^44 n 
Saflarids, 427 

.Sagala, Sagalanagara, 59, 60 11, 339, 372, 481 
Sagar, 49511 

Sahadeva, Sarfljaya, 65, 108 

Sahadeva (VaiSalika), 108 

Sahadeva ffather of Somaka), 65, 74, 108 

Sahadeva iKuru), 37 

Sahadeva (Brihadratha), loa 

Sahaja, 125 

Sahaiati, 116 

Sahilin, 196 n 

Sahalatavi, 47511 

Sahalya, Sahalin, 208 n 

SahaSahka of Ujjain, 491 n 

SahasTinika, 119 


Sahet Mahet Ins, 138 n 
Sahya, 435 
$aila, 460 
Saisunaga, 27 n 
.SaivLsm, 410, 423 
Saiwang, 375, 381 

Saka (People), 3, 4, 214, 376!, 381 ff, 4461! 
,Saka era, 27, 413, 4150, 544! 

Sakalya, see Sagala, 30, 333 
Sakala, 35, 373 n, 481 
Saka Lord, see Saiwang 
Saka Murunda, 482 f 
S.akasih3na,‘377, 386. 399, 431 
S.'ikefa, see Soked, 340 
.Sakraditya, 504 f 
Sakti Kum 3 ra, Sakti-SrI 
Sakti-Kum 3 ra, iakti-Srl, 363 n, 369 
Sakuntala, 22 n 
S 3 kya, 7, 92, 169. 455 
Sal 3 ka-g 3 h 3 paka, 174 
Salakonoi, 445 

Salahkayana, 442 n, 443, 476 
Sali^uka, 312, 324 n 
Salivahana, 356 n, 41211 
Salvas, 61, 133 
Sam 3 ch 3 radeva, 537 
Sariihodlii, 301 
Sam 31 iartri, 251, 283, 460 
Samajas, 290, 297 f, 325 n 
Samantapanchaka, 21 
Sara 3 p 3 , 272 f, 276 
Samara Sithlia, 497 n 
Samatata, 275, 479, 536 
Sarahasiai, 225 
Sambhuitara. 86 
Sambos, 229 

S.amcharariitaka, Sancharin, 259, 454, 464 
Siithdliivigrahika, 461, 494 
Saiiigharaksha, 421 
Saihgraliitri, 149 
Samiti, 153 

Sariikaragana, 51111, 5150, 555 
Samkassa (.SankS^p), 49, 175' 

Sariikshobha, 513, 523 
Sampadi, 311 
Samprati, 311 
Samraj, Samrlt, 53, 142 
.S 3 mr 3 ]ya, 140! 

Saihsthih, 259 
Sarafanu, 23, 245, 144 
Samudaya, 284 

Samudragujita, 414, 426, 470 ff, 484 ff 
Samudra-Vijaya, 103, 200, 206 n, 414, 426, 
442 n, 449, 4670, 484 
Saravara, 144 
Saravarana, 23 
Sanabares, 402 
SanakSnTkas, 480 f 
Safich 3 r 3 h, 259 
S 3 nchi Ins, 36S, 489 
Sandanes, 428 

Sandrokoptos, Sandrokottos, 

Sandrocottus, see Chandragupta, 234, 235 

Sangaeus, see Safljaya, 230 

Sangala (S 3 nkala), 222 

Sanghas, 257 

SanghadSman, 450 
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Sarighainukliya, 126 
Saiigliaraksha, 421 
Sangharama, 420 
Sangrahana, 251 n 
Sanjaya of Magadlia, i()6 
Sanjaya of Paiichala, 12;; 

Safijaya of Piishkaravaii, 240 
Safijaya (Suta), 184 n 
Sanjiviputra, 46 
■Safikassa, 124 
Sankhyayaka, 253 
Sankhayana (Gunakhya), 31 f 
Sannidhatri, 231, 261, 460 
Sapcdana, 402 
^araliha, 117, 217 
Saraganus, 367, 428 
Sardhiilavatman, 530 
Sarnath Buddhisi Image Ins, 520 
Sarnath Edict, 306 
Sarnath Ins, 313, 522, 324 n 
Sarnath Ins, (Kuniaradevi), 269 
Sarnath Insriiption of Prakatadilya, 519 
Sarancae, 376 
Saraurae. sec Saiancae, 

Sarpika, 71 
Sarthavaha, 496 

Sarvabhauma, Sarvabhumi, 34, 152 
Sarva-Kshairantaka, 206, 471 
Sarvanaga, 474, 495, r,i2 
Sarvaiijaha, 196 

Sarvarajochchhelta, 47011, 471!, 48r) 
Sarvariha Siddhi, 23611 
Sarvasena, 499 n 
Sarvlstivadin School, 941 
Sarvatata, 353 n, 484 
Sarvavarman, 932, 932 n, 948 
Saryanavat, 21 
Sasa, 394, 402 
Sasanahara, 284 
Sasas, Sasan, 394 
Sasahka, 934, 997 
SasTgupta, 230 

Sassanian, 42311, 424, 491, 993 
Sassanids, 483 11 
Sastavasna, 402 

Satadhanvan, Satadlianus, 4 n, 310, 313 
Satahanirattha, 364, 462 
Safakarni I, 202 n, 397 f, 363 n, 367, 369. 

434, 484 _ „ . 

Satakarni Gautamiputra, 193, 398 n, 3(11, 
362 n, 438 

Saianika, Son of Jamnejaya, 39, 49 
Satanika of Kau^ambi, 119, 179 
Satanika Sauajita, 40, 68, 87, 191 
Satara grant, 916 n 

Satavalianas, 6, 8, 28, 4120, 364, 449 
Satavahana, Pratisthana, 438 
Satavahani-hara, 369, 462 
Satavastra, 462 

Sati Sirimata, see Sakti-SiT, 369 

Satiyaputra, 292 t 

Satraps, 392, 490 

Satrapy, 213 

Satra Saha, 69 

Satri, 299 

Sattabhu of Kalinga, 78, 129, 152 n 
Satvatas, Satvats, 24, 78 n, 80, 81, 12411, 128 


Satyavajfia, 46, 98, 63 
Satyamartanda, 124 

Saubhuti (Sapeithes, Sophytes), 222 f 
Saudyunini, 23 

Sannaka, Indrota Daivapa, 16 f, 39, 40, j6 
Sauiiaka Kapeya, 40 
Sauras, 84 

Sauvira, Sovira, 2, 9, 174, 413, *448, 949 f 
Savaras, 83 f 

Savatthi (SiavatsT of Kosala), 31, 89, 91, 

179, el pwisim 
Sivlax of Caryaiida, 212 
Scvthian, 376, 947 
,Scythian Administration, 491 ff 
Scythiaiuis, 942 
Scistan, 942 

Scistan, see Sakasthana , 

Selcukos, Seleurns, 199, 241 ff, 2(kj 

Sena, 439 

■Senagopas, 460 

Senajit, 102 

Sena King, 11811 

.Scnanavaka, mahaniattas, 184 

Senani, 148 

Senapati (General), 177, 178. 2(7. 460 
Seniya, see Srenya, 

■Seres, 33! 

Seri, 83 

.Setakannika, 364 
Seiavva, 89, 138 
Setii, 76 

Setubandha, 448 n 
.Seyanaga, Sechanaka, 186 
Seyaviya, 98 
Shahan-Shali, 918 
Shahbazgarhi, 273 
Shahdaur Ins, 387 n 

Shalidaiir Inscription of .Sivaiakshita, 31)0 n 
■Shahpur II, 4230, 426, 491 
' Shahpur Ins, 936 
Shi-ki, 406 

Sliorkot Ins,. 224 • 

Shnng-mi, 406 

Sibi, Siboi, 61, 8911, 223 f, 227 
Siboi, 223 
Sibipura, 223 
Sibyrtios, 243 

Siddhartha. father of MahavTra, 107 

Siddhartha (Buddha), 7, 73, 92 

Sigal, 378 n, 381 

Sigerdes, 338 

Siha, in 

SThapura, 117 

Sikhandih, .67 

.Sikhandin ySjfiasena, 7 

Sikharasvainein, 493, 494 n 

Siladitp of Mo-la-po, 924 n, 993 n 

.Silaka S 3 t 5 vatya, 67 

.STlavat, i8g n 

Silavati, 145 

Siriilia Chandra, Simha Vikrama, 488, 9000 

Siihhala, see Ceylon, 482 

Siriihapura, 79 

Siihhasena, 262 

Siriiha-VShini, 486 

Siriiha Varman, (Mandasor), 472 

Siihha Varman, (Pallava), 143 n 
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Simha Vikrama, 488 
Siihha Vishnu, 443 n 
Siniuka, ^557, -{Gti, 4',8 n 
Siiidhia, 475 n 

Sindliu-SauvTra, ^>27, 4)‘5, 417, 448, 514 

'lindimana, 229 

Singupiiram, 79 n 

Sinthus, 385 

Sin-fii, see Sindlui, 546 

Siradhvaja, (Janaka IT), 19, 91, 72 

Sirikhada, 440 n 

Siri-Kubha Satakani, 8 

Sii i-Vaddlia, 178 

Siio P(t)olemaios, 438 

Siipui Slone Ins of M<ih.asiva Gnpla, 467 n, 
932 n 

Siisukli, 389 , 

Sisikollos (sa^gnpta), 230 
STslan See Sakastliaiia 
Sisuka, 352 

sisunaga (susnnaga), 103, 193, 195, 392, 
'i78 

Sisunandi, 352, 473 
Sisiipala SuiiTtlia, 117 
Sfta, 31, 49, 72 

Siva (worsfiip of) 28611, 410, 501 
Siva-datia, 4)1 n 
Siva Gnpla, 445, (66 
Si\ri)f, 441, 494 
Sivaia Km,i, (44 
Siv.inijglia, Sivameglia, 470 
Sivan.uidi, (73 
■Sivapiiia, 223 
sivasena, 392 
Siva Skanda-Dulla. 462 
■Siva-Skanda-Giipta, 466 
Siva-Skanda-Naga Sri, .145 
siva Skanda Saiakarni, 440 
siv.i Skaiida Varnian, 83, 364, 41211, 499 
siva SrT, SivaSri Apilaka, 362 
Siva Sri Pnlonia, 440 
sivasvati, 36411, •433 
sivi, 197, 223 f 
skaiula (God), 286 11 
Skanda Gupta, 426, .466, 913 991 f. ,963 
Skaiida naga, 428, 463 
Skanda Naga Sataka, 3^), 449 
Skanda Satakarni, 44011 
Skanda-Srl, 363 n 
Skandasvati, 360, 461 
Skandavarinan, 443 n 
Slaves, 228, 145 n, 301 
Soastus, see Savastu, 218 
Sodasa, see Sudasa, 446 
Sodrai (Sogdoi), 227, 232 
Sogdians, 216, 376, 389 ff 
Sogdianian, 216 
Sogdoi, see Sodrai, 227, 232 
Sohgaura copperplate Ins, 281 n 
Soked (S 3 keta), 418 
Solaki, Solahki, 929 
Solar race, 88 n 
Solasa Mahajanapada, 89 ff 
Solidus, 412 
Somadatta, 108 
Soniadeva, 553 
Somakas, 65, 66, 74 


Somaka Saliadevya, 74, 77, 108 
Somakhya, 935 
Soinapura, 522 n 
Soina^arman, 313 
Soinasushma, 17 

SJoinasushma Satyayaji'n PradiTnavogya, 46 
SoinavariiSi, 360 
Somdasa, see Sudasa 
Sona, 243 n 
Sona Kolivi.sa, 199 
Sona Satrasrdia, 69, 66 f 
Sonpat copper seal, 932 
Sopcithes, 221 

Sophagasenos, see Siibliagascna, 337 
Sophir, .sec SouvTra, 2 
Sophon, 941 

Sophylcs, see Saubhfiti, 222 
Soieyya. 124 
Sotcr, 266 
Sotcr Megas, 410 n 
Sotthisena, 70 
SoltbivatTnagara, 116 
SovTra, ,scc Souvira, 2 
Spalaga-darna, 378 
Spalaliora (.Spalyri.s), 378, 379, 390 
Spalirises, 378, 389, 429, 498 
Spies, 298 f, 494 
sramaria, 262 

Siamana niahainatra, 302 n 
siiivasti, see Savatthi, 473, 491 11 
Sravasiibhukti, 499, 596 
Srenika, sec Sreniya, 181 
Srenya, Seniya, Srenika, 103, 181 
SresbtliT-.Sartha vaha-kulika-migama, 498 
Sildbaravaiman, 483 
■Srlgiipta. 467 f 
Sri Haridasa, 4G7 
Sri Kantha, 914, 932 
Sii Kama Satakami, 441 n 
Sri Kumbha Satakarni, 441 n 
Snmaia raja, 96 n 
Srinagari, 274 
Sriiigavcravithi, 901 n 
Srirljava of Vais'ali, 108 
Stinjavas (Frilie), 7, 24, 36 f, 69, 66, 108, 
1M 

Sri PratSpa, 9000 
SrTpura, 479 
SrTtajya, 83 

Sii Saka Satakarni, 441 n 
Sri Sata, 367 

Gautamiputra Sri Sivamagha, 470 

Sri Sivamaka Sata, 441 n 

Sri VatsadevT, 917 

Sri Viiaya, 83 n 

Sri Vikraraah, 517 

.Sri-Vira-Purusha-daita, 442 n 

Sri Vishaya, 83 n 

■Sruta coins, 473 

Srutasena, 13 f 

Sthanika, 360 

Sihaniya, 251 n 

Sihapati, 144, 149 

Sthavira, 304 n 

Sirategos, 392, 455 

•Strato I, 343, 398 n, 458 

Strato II, 458 
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Stratos, 373 
Stryadhyaksha, s8a 

St. Thomas. The Apostle, 400 n, 401 

Stupa Jagay7apeta, 442 n 

Suari, 84 

Subahu, 174 

Subandhu, 264 n 

Subhadrahgi, 267 n 

Subhagasena. 311, 321 

Suchandra, 108 

Suchivriksha GaupSlSyana, 41 

Sudakshiha, 135 

Sudar^ana, 512 

Siidariana Lake, 240, 449 

Sudarfanapura, 130 

Sudas, 22 n, 62. 67, 223, 394 

Sudassana, 68 

Suddhodana. 92 

Sudra, 227, 441 n, 481 n 

Sudra Kings, 315 f 

Sugaihgiya palace, 371 n 

Suganga, 244 n 

Suivihar, 384, 403, 413, 344 ff 

Sui Vihar Ins, 403, 413 

Sujyeshtha, see Vasiijyeshlha, 348 

Sukalpa, 208 

Sukeiia Bharadv 5 ja, 72, 91 

Suketu Varman, 326 

Suksham Siva, 556 

Suktimati (river), 116 

Sukuli-de^a, 494 

Sulikas, 529 

Sulka, 460 

Sultanpur, 500 n 

Sumana, 267, 326 

Sumantra, 148 n 

Sumati of Vai^Sli, 108 

Sumatra, 83 n 

Sumsumara hill, 119, i6g, 171 
Sunahiepa, 148 
Sunakkhatha, 111 
Sunandana, 433 
Sunanda Satalurni, 428 
.Sundara chola, 457 n 
Sundaravarraan, 466 n 
Suhgas, 327 EE, 353®, 467 
Sung-yun, 407 n 
Sunidha, 187 
Sunjtha, 117 
Sun Temple, 546 
Subhagasenus, 321 
Suplan SSrftjaya, 65 
Surabadhus, 532 n 
Surapala, 197 n 

Surasena, Surasenakas, 20, 61, 124, 174, 
206, 292 

SurSshtra, 76, 240, 256, 264, 279, 338, 

,883. 455 , 447, 494 
Sura^michandra, 522 
Suratha, 435 
SurpSrakah, 429, 448 
Surundhana, 68 
SQryavarman, 532 n 
Suiarman, 353, 357 
Sushena, 14 
Sushkaletra, 274 
SusTma, 267, 326 


Susthitavarman, 515, 533, 535, 548 
Susunia Ins, 472 
.Suta, 145, 148, 154! 

Siitasoma, 120 

Suttadharas, 109 n 

Suvarnas, 493 

Suvarnabhumi, 96, 296 

Suvarnagiri, 273 

Suvastu, (Swat), 217, 218 

Suvisakha, 257 n, 258 n, 449 

Suya^as, 310 

Svabhra, 447, 547 

Svamidalta, 475 

Svami Mahasena, 501 

Svami Rudrasena Rudrasena III, 450 

.SvSrajya, 157 f 

Svarjit, 55, 132 , 

Svas'arajya, 265 

Sva 4 a, 269, 270, 274 n 

Svayamvara, 508 

Svetaketu, 32, 45, 56, 156 

Swat, see Suvastu, 218 

Swat Kharoshthi Epigraph, 455 n 

•Syandika, 71 

Symbouloi, 252 

Synedroi, 252 

Svr Darya, 2381, 405 

Symod, 420 n 

Syrastrenc, 395 

Syria, 541 

T 

Taghdumbash Pamer, 419 
Tahia, 377, 381, 400, 405 
Takadur, 293 

Takht-I-BahT Ins, 38 n, 400, 408 
»Takka country, che-ka, 545 
Takshaiila, Taxila, 33, 54, 56, 131, 219 
' 244, 2 , 55 , 273. 274 ". .322!, 372, 595 f 

lalagund Ins, 443 n, 489, 498 n, 537 
Talajahghas, 131 < 

Talamafichi Plates, 227 n 
Talare, 497 n 

Tanibapamni, TamraparnI, 294 
Tamraparni (river), 294 
Tambavatlnagari, 224 
Tambripa, 443 n 
Tararalipti, 275, 431 
Tana Suliya, 202 
Taruntaka, 20 

Tapasa, 259 , 

Taprobane, see Tambapamni, 294 
Tarhala, 440 n 
Tathagata, 3 

Tathagata Gupta, 518, 523 
Tauala, 229 

Taxila, see Takshaiila, 33 f, 219, 244 
Taxila Ins, 397, 412 n 
Taxila Kharoshthi Ins, 455 n 
Taxila Plate, 389, 396 
Taxila Silver Scroll, 5900, 408 
Taxila Silver Vase Ins, 388, 393, 400 n 
Taxila University, 57 •• 

Ta-yuan, 4050 

Ta-yue-dii, 581, 406, 407, 410, 418 
Tcjpur, 551 
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Tekirasi, 437 
Tel or Tclavaha, 8i 
Telephos, 37511 
Terebinthus, 542 
Tcresh, 66 n 
Thanesar, 532 f 
Thata^ush, *212 n 
Thebaid, 541 
Theodamos, 379 11 
Fheidora, 455 n 
Thulla Kotthita, 120 
Tiastanes, 446 
I'ikslina, 259 

Tien-tchou, 379, 407, 424 
Tikshna, 259 
rilabliauaka, 484 n 
rimitra, 339 , 
riritiam, 31 n 

rirabhukti, Tirhut, 48, 495 ff 

rirabhukty-Uparikadhikaiana, 497 

Tiravharna, 392 

Pindatcs, 377 n, 399 

I'lrodi Plate, 437 n 

rishya, 267, 332 

F’lshyarakshita, 326 

Fissa, 294 

Titus, 413 

I'lvara, 310, 456 

rtKhari, 376, 377, 377 n 

Toj^ara, 52911 

roromana, 495, 523, 553 

Tosala, 272, 272 ti 

Tosali, 25G, 271 n, 272. 276, 325. 475 n 

rounii, 403, 407 

I'raikutaka, 4410, 5000 

I'raikutaka Era, 414 

Trana Kayiro, 369 

Trajan, 409 n, 413 

Trosadasyu, 21, 90 

Tugartta, 59, 3^ 

Tnkainala, 355 
Trikulu, 4990, .512 
Triparadeison, 231, 241 0 
Tnparvata, 445 n 
Tripurl, 116, 513, 523 
Tripurl Vishaya, 495, 523 
TriSala, no 
Trira^mi, 437 
Trisama, 338 n 
Tri^aiiku, 90 
Trogus, 337, 3770 
Tryaruna, ^ 

Tsenn-Hoang, 405 
Tsung-ling, 419 
Tile-chi, 377 
Tukhlras, 1330, 377 
Tulakuchi, 196 n 
Tulus, 293 
Tulu nada, 264 n 

Tumain, Tumbavana, 129, 495, 501 
Tuniain Ins., 504, 514 n 
Turaburu, 485 

Tundikeras, see Kundi kcras, 131 
Turah Kivasheya, 12, 14, 16, 17, 46, 47 
Turamaya, 295 
TQrghna, 20 
Turiva, 376 


Tursha, 66 n 
Turvaias, 65 f 

Tushaspha, 232, 257, 449 n, 494 n 
Tuthika, 462 
Tyana, 399 

U 

Ubbhataka, 114 
Uberae, 84 
JLIbhahika, 174 
llhhaka, 196 
Uchchai^ravas, 23 f, 67 
llchcha^fingi, 446 n 
Udaka, 349 
Uclakasena, 88 n 
Udanakupa, 494, 494 
UdasUiita, 259 
Udaya of Rasi, 69, 88 n 
IJdaya, Udayibhadda, UdSyin of Magadha, 
32, 104, 1780. 179 f, 190 ff, 193, 201 
Ildayagin cave Ins., 459, 490 
Udayagiri Ins., 451, 478 n, 514 n 
Udayagiri Ins., of Saba, 2490, 494 
(Jdayana of Kausambi, 30, 43, 94, 118 
Udayana of Vatsa, 171 
Udaycndiram, 502 n 

IJddalaka Aruni, see Arum, 17, 30, 44, 
4 . 1 . 46 

Udichyas, 60, 140 

Udumbaras, 486 n 

Udayana, Oddiyana, 217 

Urgas, Ugra, Ugraputra, 106 and note 

IJgrasena (Jadava), 447 n 

Urgascna, Mahapadma, 2030, 204 ff, 211, 

*33 

Ugrasena of Palakka, 475 
Ugrascna Parikshita, i3ff 
Uitlander, 552 

Ujjain (Ujjeni), Vi 4 ta, Padin 5 vati Bhogavati, 
Iliranyavati, 102, 175, 244, 273, 324, 429, 
491, 5240, 538, 555 
Ukkaftha, 89, 175 
Ukkavela, Ukkachela, 99 n 
Una, 217 n 
Upachara, 117 
Upagupta Elder, 304 n 
Upagupta, 521 n 
Upagupta, 521 n, 531 
Upaplavya, 62 
Uparakhya, 521 n 
Uparichara, 117 
Uparikara. 495 
Uparika Mahar 5 ja, 495 
Upendra, 521 n 
Uposatha, 144 

Uraiyur, 291 see Uragapura 
Uraia, 395 

Uragapura, 292, 292 n 
Uravelakappa, 114 
Usa 4 , 219 sec Arsakes 
Ushasta, 44 

Ushasti ChakrSyana, 41, 53, to8 see 
Chakrayana 

Ushavadata, 429, 433, 480 
Usinara, 58, 60, 481 
Utkala, 124. 560 
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Ulpala, 46^ u 
Ilttamabhadras, 433, 435 n 
IJttamamauja':, 06 
Uttaia, 35 
•Uttaradhyakshas, 234 
Uttara Kuru, 34, 39, 140 
Madra, 59, 140 
Pafifhala, O4. 117, 121 
Uiiaiapatha. 34, 211, 230, 273, 271) 

I'ltaia Fosala, 27211 
Uviina, 38R 
Uvima Kaviliisa, 408 

V 

V'a<liabluimika, 244. 2R1, 281 
Vadichha, see Vatsa 
Vadner plates, r,iin, 31511 
Valikas, Bahli, 23, 472 n 
VaidiiliavTrya. see Dhritaiashlia 
Vaidehaka, 259 
Vaidchas later, 72 f 

V'aidehipiitra, Vcdcliipiilla, 119, 18211, 18311 

Vaidyas, 226 n 

Vaig-ai, 292 

Vaihara, 99 

Vaijayanti, 44311, 144 1 

Vaijayantipuia, 445 

Vainyadevi, 517 

Vainva Giipta. 48011, 52111 

Vairajya, 141 f 

V'airorhona, 97 

VaisalT, 1S2, 186, 193, 196. jOK, piO 

Vai.salika dyna.sty, 108 f 

V'aisaly-adliisthan-adliikaiana, 497 

Vai.saiiipayana, 7, lO, 35 I, 38 

Vai.sravana, 192 n 

\'ai,<yas (.Aiyas), 299 11 

Vaitaraiil, 269 

Vaivasvala, 530 

VTijapeya, 147 

Va)hcshka, 411, 421 

Vajje (Vri|i), 75, 105 ff, 187 

Vaijiaii, 2o0 n 

Vajjian Coiifedciacy, 75 

Vajra, 519, 525 

Vain, 275 

Vakadepasiii, see Vakiadcva 
Vakatakas, 6, 28, 425, 476 ti, 41)8 11, 558 
Vakradeva, 370 

V'alablii', 41211, 45611, 512, 518, 551 11, 553! 

Valabhi grant.s, 514 11 

Valavi, 495 

Vainadeva, 74 

Vamana, 496 11, 498 11 

Vaniaiaksha (ina), 406 11 

Vamha Moriyar, 239 

Vam^a, 117 

Vam^adhara, 79 n 

Vanashpara, 419 

Vanavasi, 529 n 

Vanga, 95,'27511, 29411, 47211, 549, 556 

Vanivagaina, 176 

Vaiiji, 293 

Vanka, 137 

Vankaka, 100 n 

Vankshu, 553 

VappaghoshavSta, Ins, 535, 557 


Varadii, 331 
Vaiadatata, 77 
Vaiaba, 99 
Vaiakainandala, 557 
Varanasi, Sec Baraii.isi 68 
Variiavaia, 120 
A'aidane.s, 399, 4121 
Varddhamana, 201 it 
A'ardhainana bliiikti, 495 557 
A'arddhaniana Maliaiira, 167 
\Aiiddliana, 124 n 
A'arhian II, 423 11 
Varhran, 451 
Vaiman, 548 
Vaisliaganya, 5 
\'aiiiru, 483 11 
A'.iniiiaiiiiira, 356 
Vasas. 60, 11711 
Vasali, 227 

\ asavadatl.i, Vasiiladatla. 179 

Vasablia-Kliatliia, (Quer.n',, 177 

Vasetllias, 114 

\ iisisli Bhiniasena, 470 

Vasisbka, 421, 544 

\’a<ishtli;i, 22 11 

Vasisluha, 444 

\'aMslitlia iliynasly, 542 

Viisistliipiilia Klmviila Gbaini.iimila II, 

II- " 

Vasisliiliipiilia Ikdivakii Sri Chariitaiiiula, 
484 

VaMsliiliipiilra Svaini Sii piiliimavi, 138 
\'asisiliiputra I’uUniiayi, 363 n 
X'asisliiliipiitra .Siva SiT SalakainJ, 439 
Vasisililpuira Sri .Saiakarni, 438 -449 
VasishUiipuira Svami SiT puliiniavi, 438 
V'.isishthiputra Vihvaiakiira. 444 
V.iskuslian, 411 n 
V,is.sakara (Varshakiiia), 168, 2SO 
Vasnbandhu, 911. ,49111, 49811, 317 
Vasuchaidya-liparithara, 102 
VasudSna, 118 • 

Vasudeva Kaiiva, 318, 351 353 
Vasiidcva Krishna, Sec Krishna A'asiideva, 
126. 351. 423 

Vasudeva Kusliaii, 410!, 414, 422!, 544 
Vasil (Chedi), io2, 116 
Vasil Jycshlha, 348 
Vasiilaaatta Sec Vasavadalla, 

Vasuiiiati, 100 

Vnsiimitra, King, 336, 349, 42011, 421 

\'asninitra, .Sage, 421 « 

Vasuinitia, King, 336, 349, 420 n, 421 

Vasumilra, .S,agc, 421 

Vata Nariidi, 196 n, 197 n 

Vaiapi, 537 

Vatatavi, 475 11 

Vatsa, VnrhSa, 98, 117, 176 

VavatS, 144 

Vayurakshita, 495 n 

\'ebhara, 100 n 

Veda^ri, 369 

Vedehaputta, 

VedchTpula, Sec Vaiddilpuiia, 182 n 
Vedhas, 93 
Vedi^rl, 363 n 
Vegi, 476 

Venalia, 185 n, 186 
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Vcjayanli, 435 
Vcngi, 442 n 
Venglpura, 83 
Vciiva, 71 
Vcnvatala, 475 
Vepulla, 100 n 
Vcranja, 

Vncihrangna, 4i)<» 

\'c.sli, Sec Vaisali, 

V'espasi, 419 
Vcssabhu, 130 
Vessabhii of Avaiili, 129 
X'cssantaia, Prince, 157 
Vclhadipaka, 171 
X'lbliandaka, 95 n 
Vicltitravirya, 268 
Vidagdlia Sakata, 53 
Vidaibha, 77, ub, 321, 331. iSa- " 
Vidogha Matliava, 50 
Videba, 44 f, 48, <)8, 70, 72 f, io(i, 119 
Vidisa, 352, 423, 472 n, 490, 315. 333 
Vidudabha (Vidnraiba), 177, 17711, iSb, 
287 n, 474 'll 
X’lgatashaka, 311 

Xigalasoka Tishya, Sec I’isbya, 2(17 
X’lgraliapala, 197 n 
Viliarayatra, 287 
Vijava, Prince, 441 

Vipiy.i (conquest), 2()<i, 324, 324 11. 474. 474 n 

X’ijaya liuddha Varman, 439 

Vipyadilya, 536 

X'ljayaklrti, 414 

Vqaya (Lala), 294 n 

Vi|ayamitia, 393 n 

Vijayapala, 316 

Vi)ava-ia]a, 311 11, 313 n 

\'i|ayesa, 274 

Vijayeiivara, 274 

Viiayscna, 450 

Viiiia, 276 

Vikraniaditya. ( liandragujita 11 , 488 ff 

VikiaiTiadiiya of Ayodbya, 517 

X'lkiainadilya VI, 5140 

Vikraniaditya Sakari, 491 

\ ikraniaditya (Skanda), 370 

X'lkiainaditya, Ujjain, 438 

Vikramaera, 393, 412 n, 418 11 

X'lkrama, Puni (Buddha?) Gupta, 317 

Vilivayakura, 444, 561 

Village administration. Sec Grama, 260 

Vima Kadphises II See Wema, 408 

Vimala-Kon^nna, 185 n 

Vimanadasaira, 302 n 

Vinaiana, 481 

Vinayaditya, 536 

Vinayakapala, 516 11 

Vinaya Sthiti, 497 n 

Vinda, 130 

Viiidaphaina, 4000 

Vindhya^akti I, 477 

Viiidhya-VasinT. 486 

Vinichebhaya mahamallas, kk) n 

VipS^a, 338 n 

Virachoda, 14 

VTrakfircha, 443 n 

Vila Matsyas, 61 

Virasena (General), 330, 347 n 


Viiasciia (Maiiiya), 311, 321, 32(1 

V ivascna Saba, 490, 493 

Virata, 61, 123 

Viiata-iiagara, (ii, 123 

VTravarinau, 443 n 

Visa, 273 

Visadeva, 467 

Vi'l.akha, 194 

Visaniiis, 223 

Visakliayfipa, 194 and note, 

Visala (King), 108 
Visala (Ujjain), 492 
Visala (Vaisali), 108 
X'lshanins, 223 

Visliaya, 233, 283, 482, 474, 494 f 

Visliayapati, 463, 474, 494 

Vishnu Worship, 501 

Vishiuigiqia (Kanchi), 473 

Vishniigopa (Palakkada), 430 

Visliniigopa (Pallava), 442 n 

Vislitnigiipla II, 336 

Vishnu (hipla (Gliandraditya), 320, 322 

Vishnu fiiipta (Chanakya), 238 

V'lshnukada-Chutii-Kiilanada SStakaini, 443 

Xisliimkundiii, 442, 329, 3(13 

Vishnuinitra, 336 

Vishinipada, 95 

Vishnupatita, 462 

X'lsliniivardhana, 30111, 31611 

Vishnuvardliana, 301 n, 31611. 5330 

X'lshti, 9 n, 253 n, 454 

Vishvaksena, 88 ri 

Vissasena, 88 n 

V’issdniitra Kau^ika, 22 n 

Visva Sena, 430 

Visvasimha, 430 

\ i.<vavarman, 301 n 

VTiabhaya, 63, 448 n 

X’ltahavyas, 88 

Vitahkapur, 93 

Vitaslatra, 274 

Vlihr, 494 n 

X’iiihotras, 104 n, 124, 206 
X'lyakamilia, 3940 
Vobarika, 109 n 

X’olianka Mahamatta.s, 184, 233, 286 

X'okkana, 329 ti 

Volagases I, 400 

Vonones, 377, 547 

Vraja, 284 

Vratya, 107 

Viiddadyumna, 41 

Vriddha, Garga, 25 

Vrihad Bana, 446 n 

Vnhashpati, 310, 313 

Vrijians, 169 

Vrijikas, 275 

Vrishabha, 100 

Vi ishadhvaja, 470 

Vrishala, 262 n, 31G n 

Vi ishalls, 259 

Vrishasena, 310 

Vrishnis, 124, 126II 

Vyaghra-bala-Parakrama, 500 n, 303 n 

Vyaghra-deva, 478 f 

Vyaghra-deva, 478 f 

Vyaghra-Parakrama, 486 
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VyJghraraja, 475 
Vyaghrasena, 441 n 
V^prita, 46a 
Vyasa, 45 

Vyavahara-raandapa, 496 n 
Vyavahara Samata, 318 
Vyavaharika, S55 
Vyavarika Maiiamatras, 308, 386 
Vyutha, 303 n 

W 

Wakhan, 406, 406 n 
Wang, 407 

Wardak Vase Ins., 384, 431 
Vci, 405 

Weina, 408, 410 n, 420 

Wcma Kadphlses, 388, 409 f, 416 n 

Wii-I-Shan-ti, 382 

Wii-Sun, 405 

\Vu Fo’u-lao, 382 

X 

Xandramcs, 205, 208 f, 540 n 
Xathroi, 227, 366 n 
Xerxes, 314 f 

Y 

Yadgoas, 407 

Yadu, Yadava, 77, 81, 124, 447 n 
Yahgou, Yavuga, 407, 409 
Yajnasena of Panchala, 67 
Yajnascna of Vidarbha, 331 
Yajna-Srl, 362 n, 440. 444 
Yajnavalkya, 17, 32, 44, ^a 
Yajnavarman, 530 
Yakrillomas, 64 
Ya^askara, 521 
Ya^odaman, 450, 537 
Ya^odharman, 524 fiE, 528, 549, 554 


Yasomoti, 505 

Yaiovarman, (Nalanda Stone Inscription). 
5'9 n 

Yasovarman of Kanauj, 1537 
Yatha, 559 

Yaudheyas, 387. 413, 448, 455 "- 480. 

544. 546 ' , 

Yauna, Yavanas, Yoiia, 3, 4, 273, 314. 325. 

336 fif, 353 
Yauvarajya, 458 
Yavtnara, 65 n 
Yayati, 23, 58 
Yayatinagari, 476 n 
Yendipalli, 476 

Yen-Kao-tchen, See Wema Kadphises, 407, 
409, 410 

Yciragudi Ins., 27711, 2791, 282 

Yin-mo-fu, 382, 388, 412 

Yogananda, 197 

Yotia, 273, 540 

Yonoka, 374 n 

Ysainolika, 431, 4446 

Yuan-ti, 382 

Yudhishthira, Yudhithila, 42, 73, 120, 149 n 
Yuch-chi, Yue-en (Yiie-ti, Yuo-tnii), 377, 
381, 40311, 406 416 
Yuktas, Yu*ts, 281, 284!, 299 
Yung-k’ii, 382 
Yuva-Maharaja, 459 
Yuvanaiva, ^ 

Ynzuf-ai, 418 


Zarangidna, 377 n 

Zarotliustra, Zoroastes, 243, 420, 451, 541 
Zariapsa, 406 n 
Zeda, 393, 418 

Zeionises, See Jihomka, 393, 408 
'Zoilos, 373 
Zonkah, 382 

Zoscales, Zahakale, 446 n > 

Zrang, 377 n 
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Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

^8n 

16 

V. V, Vaidya 

C. V. Vaidya 

4 * 

10 

vhliipr.atarin 

Abhipratarin 

59 " 

7 

Bbh 

Mbh 

79 " 

5 

Mcridle 

McCrindle 

205 

>4 

KSlavama 

Kakavarna 

2^) 

'5 

Armaic 

Aramaic 

224 

10 

Madyamika 

Madhyamika 

2250 

.5 

KMI 

EHI 

*94 

last 

Ptolemy II, Phlla- 
delpho.s 

Ptolemy II Phtla 
delphos 

318 

24 

Dand-asaraalS 

Danda-Saniata 

33 *" 

2 

Chandra 

C:handa 

374 " 

6 

I’arini 

Panini 

399 

2 

tinofen 

unoften 

. 5 * 4 " 

11 

Yainya Gupta 

Vainya Gupta 

ai6 

37 

>494 

>49 

278 

.36 

» C.cdroiic 

fk:drosia 

510 

«9 

surcejwor 

siuxeasors 


SOME ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

P^e Line 

479, 55a Recently Dr. D. C. Sircar has come across evidence in the 

Sumandala (Orissa) inscription which indicates that in 569 
one Pfithivi-Vigraha held Kalihga apparently as a Gupta 
vassal. Cf IHQ, XXVI. March, 1950. 



OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 

I.-Political History of Ancient India 

From the Accession Parikshit to the Extinction of 
the Gupta Dynasty 

Published by the Calcutta University 

Opinions on the earlier editions and on Part I:-- 

The Hindusthan Review. —It is learned and luminous and is a 
scientific treatise based on the results of researchjnto the records and 
materials of ancient Indian history, of which it is a sound and an 
accurate digest, interestingly put together. It is about the best 
text-book of the subject it deals with. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett. London.-— The author treats his materials 
with a certain degree of originality, but at the same time he preserves 
throughout a well-balanced judgment and never sacrifices critical 
caution to the passion for novel theories ■ This interesting book 

.shews judgment, ingenuity, and learning. And not the least 

of the author’s merits is that he can'write plain English. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas.—I have profited by a closer acquaintance 
with your Political History and other writings, which are really 
models of sound judgment combined with full knowledge. 

Professor Hultzsch, Haile, Germany.— Your valuable work 

.is the outcome of extensive researches and throws much light 

on darkest and most debated periods of Indian history. You have 
succeeded in building up an intelligible account from the stray and 
imperfect materials which are available to the historian of those 
times. 

Professor Jolly, Wurzburg, Germany.— Your splendid volume 

.What an enormous mass of evidence has been collected and 

discussed in this work, an important feature of which is the quota¬ 
tion of the original texts along with their translation which makes it 
easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The ancient geography, 
not less than the ancient history of India, has been greatly furthered 
by your researches and much new light has been thrown on some of 
the most vexed problems of Indian Archaeology and Chronology. 
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The indices are very copious and the study of your work is greatly 

facilitated by them. 

Professor Pelliot, Paris.—Le nom de L’auteur est garaiit du 
scrieux du travail. 

• Professor Jarl Charpentier Upsala, Sweden.—Professor Ray 
Chaudhury belongs to a set of young Hindu scholars who, combining 
the traditional education of a Pandit with a thorough training in 
English, German or French Universities, have lately been carrying 
on deep and fruitful researches in the various domains of Indian lore 

.Even the student, who on essential points does differ widely 

from the opinions expressed by Professor Ray Chaudhury. must will¬ 
ingly cecognize his high merits as a scholar. 

Professor A. SchepotiefT, Ufa, Russia.—For our study of the 
history of the Ancient Age your Political History of Ancient India is 
of very great importance (trans. from original). 

C. E. A. W. Oldham (J. R. A. S. 1928, July)-Part I of 
Professor Ray Chaudhuri’s work deals with the period from Pariksit 
to Bimbisara. The author seeks to show, as he tells us in his 
preface, “that chr^iological relation of the national transactions 
before 600 B.C. is not impossible.” He has laid under contribution 
the usual authorities, the Vedic, Puranic, Buddhist, and Jaina texts— 
though he does not appear to place much reliance upon the last- 
named (cf. pp. 6 and 72). A vast mass of records has been collated, 
and the evidence marshalled in a very concise and able, and in 
some respects original, manner. The apposite quotations from the 
original texts are useful. Professor Ray Chaudhuri regards Pariksit 
1 and Parik.sit II, as they are named by the late Mr. Pargiter in his 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, as being probably one and the 
same king, and as identifiable with the Vedic Pariksit. By “the 
great Janaka” he refers to the Janaka of the later Vedic texts, whose 
court is said to have been thronged with Brahmanas, and not to the 
traditional first king Janaka, the eponymous founder of the Janaka- 
variisa. or to Janaka SIradhvaja, the reputed father of STta. Synchro¬ 
nizing Gunakhya ^aiikhayana with A^valayana and the Buddha, he 
in^Jlines, it seems, to place Pariksit in the ninth, and the “great 
Janaka” in the seventh century B.C. though he wisely avoids coming 
to any positive couclusion as to these debatable dates, and points 
out that if the evidence of the Puranas were accepted we would 
have to place them some five centuries earlier. If it could be 
established that Pariksit came into power at the beginning of the 
ninth century, or the end of the tenth, this would help to corroborate 
the approximate chronology suggested by Mr. Pargiter. having regard 
also to the synchronism between Senajit Barhadratha and 
Adhislmakr?na. But until more convincing evidence is discovered 
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most scholars will probably agree in the verdict of Vincent Smith 
that nothing approaching exact chornology is yet available for 
periods anterior to about 650 B,C. 

Much of the matter in Part II will perhaps be familiar to students 
of Indian history; but it has been arranged in a fresh and scholarly 
manner, while several important suggestions have been made on 
different questions. One or two of these may be cited as examples. 
On pp. 72-73 reasons are set forth for accepting the Ceylon tradition 
that ^i^unaga was later than Bimbisara. The view recorded by 
Mahamahopadhaya (sic) H. P. Sa^tri that the ultimate dismember¬ 
ment of the Mauryan empire was due to a reaction promoted by the 
Brahmanas, is vigorously controverted. Whatever other causeo may 
have operated, and Professor Ray Chaudhuri undoubtedly lays his 
finger on more than one such, Brahmanical influences cannot be 
ignored. The arguments used for holding that Demetrius,' rather 
than Menander, was the Yavana invader of the Madhyadesa in the 
time of Pusyamitra and that Simuka, the founder of the Satavahana 
dynasty, must be placed in the first century B.C., deserve careful 
consideration. 

Since Hoemle made his well-known suggestions as to the identity 
of Devagupta, mentioned in two inscriptions of Harsavardhana, 
several writers have attempted to frame the history of the later 
Guptas of Eastern Malava and Bihar and the Maukharis of Kanauj. 
The period presents many difficulties, which are not likely to be solved 
until some further evidence reveals itself. Having regard to the 
conditions of the times and the bitter enmity of the Mukharis, who 
were then very powerful, it seems uJilikely that the Susthitavarman 
mentioned in the Aphsand (sic) inscription of Adityasena as having 
been defeated by Mahasenagupta of E. Malava, could have been the 
king of Kamarupa, as the author states. Fleet’s suggestion that 
he was the Maukhari king of that name," whom we know to have 
been contemporaneous with Mahasenagupta, seems more probable. 

Not the least valuable part of the contents of this volume are 
the numerous comments on the geographical information supplied in 
the records quoted ; and it is a matter of regret that of the five maps 
entered in the table of Contents (p. xvi), only one, viz., that of 
“Bharatavarsha” appears in the volume before us. As regards this 
map we are not told what specific period, if any, it refers to. In 
any case, the positions assigned to the Nisadas. S. Kosala, Kamboja. 
and the Riksa mountains seem to call for some explanation. On the 

* For the latest reading of the HSthTgumphS inscription reference to the 
Yavana king, see JBORS., XIII, s»8. 

a No Maukhari king of that name is known (H. C. R. C.). 
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other hand, the geographical information given in the text is exten¬ 
sive, and often suggestive, and it indicates that much attention has 
been devoted to this important auxiliary to ancient Indian historical 
research. The indexes, both bibliographical and general, have been 
very well prepared. 

Professor A. Barriedale Keith, Edinburgh.- I have read through 
the work and find it to contain much that is valuable. The author 
has arrived at clearly cut opinions on many of the chief difficulties 
in the history of early India ; he has formulated them effectively, 
and as a result, even when they do not comment themselves as final 
solutions, they will serve to promote the discussion and to facilitate 
furthef fruitful research. He observes a due sense of proportion and 
is well read in the literature. The work accordingly may justly be 
deemed amost valuable contribution to the subject-matter of which 
it treats. 

Professor Wilh Geiger, Munchen-Newbiberg, Germany.—I 

highly appreciate Mr. Ray Chaudhuri’s work as a most happy 
combination of sound scientific method and enormous knowledge of 
both Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical literature. The work is written 
in lucid style in spite of its intricate subject and affords a mass of 
valuable evidence, throwing much light on the whole period of Indian 
History dealt in it I see with special pleasure and satisfaction that 
we now are enabled by the author’s penetrating researches to start in 
Indian chronology from the 9th instead of the 6th or 5th century B.C. 

Professor Jackson, Columbia University, New York.—I can see 

the scholarly research which yt^ have put into the volume, and am 
glad to have such a work future reference in my historical studies. 

Professor Louis de la Vallee Poussin, Brussels, Belgium.—I 

believe that the book is well designed and has the twofold merit of 
collecting a vast amount (and in some chapters, an exhaustive one) 
of references, and of giving a clear and reasonable expose of the 
main line of this history. I agree with the author on several contro¬ 
verted points of chronology. 

• Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids.—Dr. Chaudhuri has made debtors 
of us all. 

S. M. Edwards (The Indian Antiquary, July 1927, p. 140).— 

Professor Ray Chaudhuri’s book forms a solid contribution to the 
discussion of the various problems implicit in the early history of 
India. 

Professor E. J. Rapson, Cambridge.—My best thanks for the 
kind present of a copy of the “Political History of Ancient India,” 
which I am very glad to possess and which I shall find most useful 
for reference. 
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Professor Sfen Konow, Norway.— The book is a very useful 
contribution. 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar.—1 have to refer to it very often, both for 

corroboration of historical facts of the epic and for geographical 
information and the excellent maps included in the volume. It has, 
been always a matter of great gratification to me that you have 
adopted my views with reference to the Satavahanas and at last 
given them, in a standard history of India the appellation by which 
they call themselves rather than accept the doubtful description 
of them given by the late Puriinas. 

Professor Nilkanta Sastri,- Your excellent Ancient History of 
India. I have been using it on every conceivable occasion. * 

Sitaram Kohli, Lahore.—I have immensely liked your book 
“Political History of Ancient India.” 

C. S. Srinivasachari, South India. -Our author rightly holds the 
balance between the views of Pargiter which would give excessive 
value to Kshatriya tradition whose date allowed of manipulation to 
serve dynastic ends and the value of Vedic tradition whose two strong 
points are its priority of date and freedom from textual corruption. 

W. Charles de Silva, Colombo—I have the greatest pleasure to 
express my high appreciation of your very valuable and learned article 
(Part I of the Political History). 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins.—It is a fine augury for Indian 
scholarship when native scholars of the first rank take seriously in 
hand the great problem of untangling the web of Indian history. To 
this work your book is a valuable contribution. 

Professor H. Jacobi, Bonn.— Vety suggestive and contains some 
important details. 

Professor F. Otto Schrader.—I have read the book with increasing 
interest and do not hesitate to say that it contains a great many details 
which will be found useful by later historians. The portion I enjoyed 
most is that on the sixteen Mahajanapadas. 


11. The Early History of the Vaishnava Sect 

Published by the Calcutta University 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, America.— 

Your book has given me great satisfaction-.'.I am particularly 

pleased to see an incisive study of this kind in (he realm of religious 

history.Believe me, in the hope of further contributions of this 

character from your able pen.., >^, 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh University,— While I 
do not concur in your view as to the original character of Krsna, 













